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PEEFACE. 


The  primary  intent  of  the  author  of  this  work  waa  to  fill, 
however  imperfectly,  what  he  cooBidered  a  gap  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Since  the  publication  of  StaudUn*B  well- 
known  monc^raph  on  the  subject  t^Leipzig,  1794)  no  work 
has  appeared  in  modern  literature  having  for  its  object  a 
complete  and  impartial  history  of  Skepticism.  Attempts 
have  been  made  both  in  Germany  and  France  to  supply 
what  has  been  generally  recognised  as  a  want,  bu}i  they 
have  either  been  partial,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Tafel's  work, 
or  abortive,  as  in  the  projected  works  of  MM.  Bartholmess 
and  Emile  Saisset. 

Another  motive  that  actuated  the  author  was  to  suggest 
a  new  method  for  the  investigation  and  classification  of  phi- 
losophic thinkers.  Most  persons  must  have  remarked  the 
confused  appearance  presented  by  ordinary  histories  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  thinkers  of  aU  kinds  are  huddled  together 
without  any  regard  to  intellectual  affinities  or  similarities. 
It  seems  at  least  worth  considering  whether  some  elementary 
basis  of  classification  might  not  be  adopted  which  would  sub- 
divide phiioflophers  according  to  their  psychological  idiosyn- 
crasies. Thus  they  might  be  arranged,  as  Diogenes  Laertins 
remarked,  into  two  main  classes,  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
or,  using  the  more  usual  terms,  Pogmatists  and  Skeptics — 
denoting  respectively  those  in  which  constructive  or  disinte- 
grating iDstincts  preponderate.  Such  a  division,  although 
not  rigidly  logical,  seems  the  best  of  which  the  subject  is 
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capable.  Probably  few  remarkable  intellects  have  ever  existed 
as  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  their 
bent,  their  native  unbiassed  propensity,  was  Dogmatic  or 
Skeptical.  Hence  the  following  work,  taking  as  its  subject 
eminent  examples  of  the  analyzing,  inqoiring  type  of  in- 
tellect, endeavours  to  show  the  similarity  of  its  procedures 
under  varying  conditions  of  time,  race,  country,  diversity  of 
dogmatic  and  social  environment,  &c.  Its  readers  wiU  learn 
a  lesson  surely  worth  acquiring— that  Skepticism — the  exer- 
cise of  the  questioning  and  suspensive  faculty — is  confined 
to  no  period,  race,  religious  or  secular  belief.  In  itself  the 
energy  is  altogether  natural,  and  its  manifestatioD,  even 
when  extreme,  ought  to  aronse  no  harsher  feelings  than  are 
evoked  by  other  developments  of  human  speculation  which 
also  share  a  natural  basis  and  starting-point. 

Genuine  Skepticism  may  be  regarded  from  two  stand- 
points. 

1.  In  relation  to  dogma,  it  is  the  antithetical  habit  which 
snggests  investigation — the  instinct  that  spontaneously  dis- 
trusts both  finality  and  infallibility  as  ordinary  attributes 
of 'truth.  It  inculcates  caution  and  wariness  as  against 
the  confidence,  presumption,  self-complacent  assurance  of 
Dogmatists,  Thus  interpreted,  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  its  functions.  A  history  of  doubters  and 
free-thinkers  is  in  fact  the  history  of  human  enlightenment. 
Every  advance  in  thought  or  knowledge  has  owed  its  inception 
and  impulse  to  inquiring  doubt.  Hence  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  or  attempt  to  minimize  the  historical  importance  of 
Skepticism,  or  the  perennial  antagonism  between  doubt  and 
dogma — the  dynamic  and  static  principles  of  all  human 
knowledge. 

2.  Considered  in  itself  Skepticism  implies  (1 )  Continuous 
search,  (2)  Suspense,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  needful  as  an 
incentive  to  search.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  as  well  as  it«  general  signification  in  Greek  philosophy. 
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PEEFACB.  vii 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  Skeptic  is  not  the  denier  or  dog^ 
matic  Negationist  he  is  commonly  held  to  be.  Positive  denial 
is  as  much  opposed  to  the  true  Skeptical  standpoint  as 
determinate  affirmation.  One  as  well  as  the  other  implies 
fixity  and  finality.  Each,  when  extreme  and  unconditional, 
makes  a  claim  to  onmiBcience.  Now  it  ia  in  order  to  wean 
back,  if  possible,  a  much-abused  philosophical  term  to  its 
primitive  use,  as  well  as  to  conform  to  the  increasing  and 
true  taste  of  spelling  foreign  words  in  their  own  manner, 
that  the  author  has  adopted  in  this  work  the  orthography 
of  Skeptic  and  Skepticism,.  Whatever  meaning,  therefore, 
his  readers  may  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  more 
common  Sceptic^  &g,,  he  begs  them  to  understand  that  a 
Skeptic  in  these  volomes  is  above  all  things  an  inquirer. 
He  is  the  indomitable,  never-tiring  searcher  after  truth — 
possibly  one  who  believes,  at  least  one  who  affects,  search 
more  than  he  does  absolutely  definitive  attainment. 

Most  men  are  willing  to  accept  the  inquiring  attribute 
of  the  Skeptic.  What  they  dislike  ia  Skeptical  sospeuse; 
but  a  small  amount  of  reflection  might  convince  them  that  if 
the  mind  is  to  exercise  its  greatest  instinct  of  continual 
search,  it  can  only  do  so  by  virtue  of  some  motive-influence, 
i.e.  a  consciousness  of  defective  knowledge.  Unhappily  there 
are  few  speculative  truths,  even  of  those  commonly  believed, 
which  do  not  on  examination  reveal  a  sufficiency  of  human 
nescience  to  justify  further  investigation,  while  it  is  evident 
that  not  a  few  minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  impatient  of 
definitive  certitude  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  difficult,  e.^.,  to 
propound  a  truth  which  would  satisfy  the  exigeant  require- 
ments of  a  Montaigne,  or  could  withstand  the  unscrupulous 
Eristic  of  a  Sokrates. 

The  true  Skeptic  may  hence  be  defined  as  the  seeker 
after  the  absolute.  He  ia  the  searcher  who  must  needs  find, 
if  he  find  anything,  not  only  demonstrable  and  inMlible,  but 
unconditionally  perfect  truth.    As  such  he  may  plead  com- 
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pamonelup  in  thought  and  aspiratioD  with  other  human 
eeeken  after  the  Infinite.  He  becomes  allied  with  reli- 
gionists, with  myBticB,  with  idealists,  with  jdiilosophic  hunters 
after  the  Dvng  an  sich,  with  persistent  iaqoirers  of  ever; 
type  whose  ostensible  goal  transcends  their  actual  powers. 
That  such  a  seeker  need  not  be  impeded  in  his  energies  by 
the  full  coneciouBuess  of  their  inconclusive  result  is  evident. 
He  shares  the  ardent  temperament — the  passion  ibr  search 
for  its  own  sake,  common  to  all  minds  of  his  own  type. 
What  Mystic,  e.g^  was  ever  deterred  in  his  pursuit  by  the 
impossibility  of  his  desiderated  consummation — complete 
union  with  deity  ?  or  what  reGgionist  ever  considered  him- 
self thwarted  in  his  endeavours  after  spiritual  perfection  by 
the  self-evident  futility  of  his  cfiForts?  This  definition  of 
Skepticism  as  truth-search  may  serve  to  remove  some  of  the 
objections  made  against  it  as  an  antagonistic  influence  to 
religion,  and  especially  to  Oiristianity.  Taking  Christianity 
in  its  primary  and  true  sense,  as  we  find  it  embodied  in  the 
words  and  life  of  Christ,  this  supposed  confiict  of  its  dic- 
tates with  reasonable  inquiry  after  truth  is  nothing  else 
than  an  ecclesiastical  fiction.  Certainly  the  claims  of  a 
religion  which  asserts  itself  as  the  Truth,  which  bases  freedom 
upon  truth-discovery,  whose  Founder's  profession  was  that 
He  oame  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  which  appealed  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind,  i.e.  to  their  instincts 
of  spiritual  and  moral  triith,  can  never  be  fairly  represented 
as  opposed  to  truth-search.  To  the  further  objection,  does 
not  the  definition  of  Christianity  as  a  itevclation  render 
further  search  needJesa  ?  an  answer  is  given  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  hardly  one  of  the  thinkers  commonly  accounted  Skeptics, 
notwithstanding  their  aptitudes  for  free  inquiry  and  their 
impatience  of  dogma,  have  ever  thought  of  impugning  the 
two  great  commandments  of  the  law  proclaimed  by  Christ 
to  be  the  basis  of  His  religion.   What  has  been  most  affected 
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by  SkepticiJ  disintegration  has  not  been  Chrietianity  so  mucb 
as  its  ondne  ecclesiastical  deTelopment. 

A  passing  reflection  is  hereby  suggested  as  to  the  utility 
of  Skepticism,  both  suspensive  and  inquiring,  in  meeting 
some  d(^;taatic  tendencies  of  our  present-day  thought.  Not- 
vithstanding  no  small  outcry  as  to  the  diffusion  of  Skepticism^ 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  chiefest  and  most  mischievouB 
propensities  of  onr  time  are  not  D<^;matic  rather  than 
Skeptical.  Certainly  a  century  that  has  given  birth  to  such 
dogmas  as  the  in&llibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin — that  has  witnessed  the  abnormal 
development  of  doctrine  and  ritual  which  has  characterised 
some  professedly  Protestant  churches,  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  a  ScBculmn  SkeptioitTit.  And  even  if  the  complaint  of 
increased  unbehef  could  be  shown  to  be  snstained,  it  might 
in  part  be  justified  on  the  principle  of  Sextos  Empeirikos, 
that  Skepticism  is  always  found  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  Dogmatism  that  has  engendered  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  theolt^ians  that  are  t^us  unduly  dogmatic. 
Our  science  teachers,  with  some  few  exceptions,  seem  just  as 
liable  to  assume  a  tone  of  in&lllbility  in  respect  of  theories 
inherently  incapable  of  demonstration;  while  the  Agnostic, 
who  proclaims  all  truth  to  be  impossible,  and  thereby  seeks 
to  justify  intellectual  apathy,  is  in  reality  equally  guilty  of 
arrogating  omniscience.  It  is  doubtM  to  which  of  thoBe 
three  types  of  dogmatists  a  due  infusion  of  the  cautious, 
self-distrustful,  persistently  energising  spirit  of  Skepticism 
would  be  most  beneficial. 

Such  appear  to  the  author  to  be  the  general  considera- 
tions calculated  to  explain  to  his  readers  the  standpoint, 
purport,  and  intention  of  his  work.  As  to  its  method  and 
plan — the  intermingling  of  philosophical  diecussion  with 
formal  essays  — little  need  be  added  to  what  is  said  on  that  point 
in  the  Introduction.  It  seems  especially  demanded  by  the 
subject  of  the  work.    A  series  of  didactic  essays,  however 
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OBeful  for  dogmatic  pnrpoees,  would  ill  accord  with  the  free- 
dom which  neceBBarily  pertains  to  philosophical  inquiry. 
Another  advantage  not  less  marked  is  the  formal  recognition 
of  divergent  standpoints  in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  with- 
out which  indeed  Free-thought  and  &ee  discueeion  are  mere 
contradictions  in  terms,  while  a  third  reason  of  a  different 
kind  seems  to  be  the  expediency  of  investing  philosophical 
subjects,  whenever  possible,  with  a  humane,  homely,  and 
familiar  Laterest.  Writers  on  philosophy  are  too  apt  as  a 
rule  to  affect  the  position  of  hierophants,  they  are  careful 
watchers  over  sacred  and  inconmiunicable  mysteries,  they 
are  teachers  of  esoteric  lore,  and  jn  harmony  with  their  high 
vocation  their  language  is  oftentimes  pedantic  and  unduly 
technical.  Now,  whatever  might  have  been  urged  in  defence 
of  such  exclnsiveness  some  centuries  ago,  it  is  certainly  in- 
defensible in  these  days  of  general  culture.  There  are  few 
problems  that  have  emerged  in  the  history  of  human  specu- 
ktion  that  might  not  [awfitably  be  discussed  by  well-informed 
and  candid  disputants,  and  few  minds  not  hopelessly  stunted 
by  excessive  dogma  that  mi^t  not  benefit  by  such  earnest 
and  friendly  colloquy.  All  such  controversial  exercitations 
mast  tend  to  engender  intellectual  independence,  to  awaken 
and  stimuli^  thought,  as  well  as  to  promote  its  truthful 
and  ingenuous  expression.  This  indeed  represents  one  chief 
object  of  the  work — its  didactic  as  distinct  from  its  historical 
aim.  Writing  the  history  of  truth-seekers,  the  author  inci- 
dentally advocates  untiring  and  disinterested  search  for  truth 
as  the  duty  alike  of  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
Christian.  Hence  he  adopts — possibly  from  professional 
association — as  the  text  of  his  subject  the  remarkable  words 
of  Locke  found  on  the  title-page,  *  Believe  it,  my  good 
friend,  to  love  Truth  for  Truth's  sake  is  the  principal  part  of 
human  perfection  in  this  world,  and  the  seed-plot  of  all 
other  virtues.' 

It  may  obviate  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  other 
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writera  who  have  within  the  la^  few  years  treated  of 
subjects  relating  to  the  theme  and  personages  herein  dis- 
cossed,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  work  of  which  these 
Tolomes  form  a  part  was  planned  and  begun  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  Both  the  ezecntion  and  publication  have  been 
delayed  by  the  author's  distance  firom  any  large  public 
library,  and  by  other  disadvantages  and  limitations  of  his 
position.  For  any  defects  attributable  to  such  causes, 
though  necessarily  independent  of  his  own  volition,  he 
offers  his  sincere  apologies. 

Sast  Asbtet  BKCTOBT: 
Fbhnutry  12,1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tbe  warm  rays  of  a  Jul;  sun,  loaded  with  the  sounds  and 
perfiimes  of  summer,  were  pouring  in  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  spacious  library  of  Hilderton  Hall  in  the 
county  of  Wilts ;  rebindiug  in  aerial  cloth  of  gold  the  goodly 
collection  of  vellum-bound  folios  which  filled  the  lower  tiers 
of  shelves  roimd  the  room ;  while  they  were  reflected  by  the 
richly  gilt  backs  of  the  more  modem  octavos  which  occupied 
the  shelves  above  them.  At  the  large  writing  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  grey  head  bent  over  a  folio  from  which 
it  was  lifted  only  at  certain  intervals  to  make  a  note  in  -the 
common-place  book  which  lay  open  at  his  elbow,  sat  the  master 
of  the  house  to  whom  we  are  about  to  present  our  readers. 

Alfred  Trevor  Esquire  of  Hilderton  Hall,  to  give  him  his 
fdll  designation,  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  consulting  physician  with  a 
large  London  practice.  But  having  reached  what  he  con- 
sidered the  meridian  of  human  existence — fifty  years,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  duties  which  increased  bme  ren- 
dered yearly  more  arduous,  and  live  a  secluded  though  not 
inactive  life  in  some  quiet  rural  neighbourhood.  While 
meditating  on  this  scheme,  he  received  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence from  a  very  old  friend,  a  country  parson,  that  the 
squire's  place  in  his  parish  was  for  sale.  He  immediately 
took  the  requisite  steps  for  securing  what  was  to  him  a  really 
'  desirable  property,'  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Mr,  Trevor 
— ^the  great  London  doctor,  as  the  poor  folks  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood usually  called  him — came  to  be  located  at  Hilderton. 
But  although  he  had  given  up  practice,  he  had  not  given' up 
theory,  as  he  used  to  say.  He  still  took  the  keenest  interest 
not  only  in  all  subjects  relating  to  his  old  profession,  but  on 
all  matters  of  general  culture,  especially  philosophy,  both 
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phyaical  and  metaphyBical.  Even  in  Iub  busiest  time  Trevor 
had  been  a  reading  man.  His  medical  friends  were  unable 
to  understand  how  with  such  a  practice  he  could  find  time 
for  carefully  perusing  not  only  books  connected  with  his 
profession,  but  the  best  products  of  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  literature  of  Fraoce  and  Germany  as  well.  He  was 
indeed  only  able  to  effect  this  by  the  thrift  of  time  which  is 
the  necessity  of  busy  and  the  superfluity  of  idle  men. 
Travelling  by  rail  or  in  his  carriage  to  a  consultation,  he  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  English  or  foreign  work 
which  had  just  been  pubUshed,  or,  with  pencil  and  note-book 
in  hand,  was  engaged  in  writing  memoranda  for  some  medical 
or  philosophical  article  which  one  of  his  editorial  friends  bad 
induced  him  to  undertake.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  he 
had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  his  profession  so  soon,  was 
that  he  might  have  a  greater  amoimt  of  leisure  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  His  life  at  Hilderton  was  pre-emi- 
nently that  of  a  studious  recluse.  His  books  absorbed  his 
whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  needed  intervals  for 
food  and  eierciae,  which  were  however  doled  out  with  such  a 
niggard  hand,  that  an  excess  of  half  an  hour  in  his  ordinary 
exercise-time  was,  he  affirmed,  just  as  hurtful  to  him  as  an 
excess  of  food  or  drink.  Some  question  of  medicine  or  phi- 
losophy continually  occupied  his  busy  brain,  nor  was  his  pen 
unemployed  in  giving  the  results  of  his  labours  to  a  public 
which  had  always  regarded  them  with  an  appreciative  eye. 
Dr.  Trevor  had  never  been  married.  A  philosopher,  he  main- 
tained with  Petrarca,  did  not  need  a  wife,  or  if  he  did  his 
philosophy  was  worthless.  His  housekeeper  and  sole  female 
companion  was  an  only  sister,  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
years  than  himself,  who  superintended  his  household  and  cared 
for  his  wants  with  a  thoughtfolnese  and  assiduity  almost 
maternal. 

While  Dr.  Trevor  was  employed  in  his  library  in  the 
manner  above  described,  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the  gravel 
walk  outside,  a  slight  tap  at  the  window  followed,  and  Mr. 
Arundel,  the  Rector  of  Hilderton,  his  very  oldest  friend, 
stepped  into  the  room. 
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'  Good  morning,  Doctor,'  said  he; '  hard  at  work  as  ubuoI, 
I  see.  What  study  can  you  possibly  find  of  sufficient 
interest  to  keep  you  indoors  on  such  a  glorious  morning  ? ' 

'  Good  morning,  my  dear  Arundel,'  replied  the  doctor, 
rising  hastily  from  his  chair  and  shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hand.  *  I  am  engaged  on  a  subject  which  has  latterly  taken 
up  a  good  deal  of  my  time — I  am  studying  Empiricism.' 

'  Why,'  retorted  his  friend  with  a  grave  satirical  air, '  I 
thought  you  had  retired  from  the  profession.' 

*  From  its  practice  only,'  replied  Dr.  Trevor.  '  In  its 
theory,  and  in  kindred  speculationB,  I  am  more  immersed 
than  ever.     Have  you  ever  read  Sextos  Empeirikos  ? ' 

'  The  great  empiric  of  Greek  philosophy ! '  responded  the 
Rector.  *No,  not  the  man  himself;  I  have  in  this  instance 
followed  the  modem  feshion  of  merely  reading  about  him. 
I  know  what  the  common  histories  of  philosophy  say  on  the 
subject,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  push  my  researches  beyond  such  second-hand  authorities. 
To  me  it  is  always  painful  to  contemplate  the  extreme  weak- 
ness and  imbedlity  of  old  age,  especially  in  a  dearly  loved 
friend ;  and  I  have  &r  too  much  regard  for  Greek  philosophy, 
in  its  rapid  growth  and  vigorous  prime,  to  care  to  dwell  upon 
the  decrepitude  of  its  declining  years.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  replied  the  doctor,  *  old  age  is  merely 
vigorous  growth  and  blooming  maturity  mellowed  into 
ripeness.  It  is  the  concentration  of  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  My  ideal  of  philosophy  is  not  the  young 
nor  even  the  middle-aged  man,  with  stalwart  and  vigorous 
frame,  and  head  erect  and  well-poised  upon  his  shoulders. 
It  is  rather  the  old  man  with  snowy  hair  and  bewrinkled 
brow,  with  stooping  shoulders  and  feeble  tottering  gait. 
There  you  have  not  indeed  the  prime  of  material  strength, 
but  the  calm  mature  wisdom  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power,  founded  upon  the  treasured  experience  and  reflec- 
tion of  a  lifetime.  To  reproach,  as  most  historians  love  to 
do,  the  Greek  philosophy  with  growing  old,  is  just  as  reason- 
able as  to  blame  a  man  of  robust  constitution  for  daring  to 
attain  the  utmost  possible  limits  of  human  existence. 

*  But,'  rejoined  Mr.   Arundel,  '  in    your  zeal  for  your 
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Skeptical  friends  yon  seem  to  me  to  mistake  the  purport  of 
those  writers'  criticism.  You  know  the  proverb,  "  Once  a 
man  and  twice  a  child."  Zeller  and  his  brother  Matorians 
merely  mean,  as  I  take  it,  that  Greek  philosophy  in  the  time 
of  Pyrrhdn  and  AinesidSmos  was  sinking  into  its  second  in- 
fancy. With  all  your  enthusiasm  for  the  Gh-eek  Skeptics, 
you  surely  would  not  contend  that  the  philosophers  of  the 
Second  Academy,  including  their  Skeptic  successors,  are  at 
all  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.' 

'  In  my  opinion,'  answered  the  undaunted  Trevor,  '  the 
unworthinesB  is  all  the  other  way :  I  should  award  those 
'*  maestri  tH  color  che  aanno"  as  Dante  calls  them,  a  place 
considerably  below  my  bvourites,  Pyrrhan,  Kameades,  and 
Sextos,  who  deserve  confessedly  the  still  higher  title:  *'/ 
maestri  dJieolor  eke  aavmo  la  loro  ignoranza."  Your  esteemed 
Plato  was,  for  that  matter,  nothing  more  than  an  unfinished 
Skeptic.  He  lacked  the  hardihood  and  persistency  to  follow 
up  his  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Anmdel,  *  for  a  very  good  reason :  because 
he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  that  to  do  bo  would 
involve  him  in  a.  hopeless  entanglement  of  puerilities  and 
self-contradictiona.' 

'  Why,  as  to  that,'  rejoined  his  friend,  *  those  who  adopt 
a  given  line  of  argument,  and  who  regard  Logic  as  the  gnide 
or  method  of  Reason,  ought  to  carry  it  out  bravely  and  con- 
sistently to  its  extreme  conclusions.  The  motto  for  earnest 
thinkers  should  be.  Fiat  Logica,  mat  ccetu/m.' 

'  Which,'  retorted  Mr.  Arundel,  '  is  only  another  mode  of 
affirming  the  ultimate  impotence  of  all  logical  methods ; 
for  the  outcome  of  unlimited  dialectics  is  clearly  n^^tion. 
Your  motto  is  sjnonymoua  with  one  which  would  appear  truly 
terrible  to  a  veteran  rationalist  like  yourself:  Fiat  Logica,  ■ 
ruat  Ratio ;  and  your  ikvourite  Sextos  is,  if  we  may  believe 
the  reports  current  about  him  in  histories  of  philosophy,  a 
strikiug  illustration  of  this  irrational  reasoning,  and  most 
illogical  logic' 

*  Bead  him  for  yourself,  Arundel,'  replied  the  doctor, 
'and  you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  soon  alter  your  opinion  of 
him.     He  seems  to  me,  with  all  his  paradoxes,  a  wonderfully 
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keen  and  subtle  thinker ;  moreoTeT,  he  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  DomerouB  Skeptics,  ancient'  and  modern,  who  possessed 
sofScient  learning  and  synthetical  power  to  amalgamate  the 
membra  dit^ecta  of  Skeptical  reasonings  into  a  logical  and 
coherent  whole.  Most  bietoriang  allow  him  this  merit. 
Cousin  e.g.  calls  bis  works  *'  v/n,  aystiTne  pmfaitement  lU  dcma 
toutea  Bea  parties"  *  and  this  is  certainly  no  more  than  the 
truth.  His  two  works  combined  form  an  exhaustive  treasury 
of  Skeptical  thinkers  and  Skeptical  arguments.  Placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  boundary  line  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Philosophy,  he  systematisee  the  Skepticism  of  the  former, 
while  he  may  be  called  the  nursing  father  of  the  £ree-thought 
of  the  latter.  His  influence  during  the  centuries  succeeding 
the  Renaissance  upon  the  leading  thinkers  of  Europe  was  enor- 
mous, and  has  never  been  adequately  appreciated.  While  as 
to  the  thought  of  the  present  day,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
argument  in  the  works  of  our  modem  Skeptics  and  experience 
philosophers  which  may  not  be  found  in  germ  or  in  some  degree 
of  development  in  his  writings.  I  wonder  that  yon,  Arundel, 
when  you  were  in  pre-elerical  days  moving  somewhat  upon  a 
Skeptical  tack  yourself,  never  came  in  actual  contact  with  him.' 

*  To  tell  you  the  tmth,'  answered  Mr.  Arundel, '  I  per- 
ceived the  self-contradictoiy  nature  of  the  Pyrrhonism  of 
which  he  is  the  great  apostle  too  distinctly,  to  wish  to 
become  his  disciple.  Unlike  yourself,  Trevor,  I  don't  much 
care  for  intellectual  gymnastics  in  and  for  itself,  without  any 
definite  aim  or  object.  I  don't  care,  e.g.  to  go  a  long  day's 
shooting,  climbing  hills  and  wading  streams  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  exercise  or  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  I  want 
to  make  a  bag  of  some  kind ;  I  don't  mind  it  being  what  it 
mostly  is,  a  small  bi^,  but  some  amount  of  actual  game  I 
must  take  home,  if  I  want  to  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my 
day's  work,' 

*  And  thereby,'  said  Dr.  Trevor, '  you  evince  your  utter 
deficiency  in  a  true  sportsman's  instinct,  to  whom  his  bag 
is  or  ought  to  be  of  subordinate  consideration.  Remember 
Horace's  "  veuator." 

■  mtt.  ai».  de  U  PhOotopliU,  p.  1S7. 
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Lepatem  Tenator  ut  alta 
In  tUTd  secUtuT,  pomtmn  uc  tangere  nolit. 

I  have  never  been  mucli  of  a  sportsman  myself,  bat  I 
should  suppose,  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  from  enthnsiasts  in  field-eporte,  that  its 
greatest  charm  consists  in  the  healthy  exercise,  the  free-play 
of  the  limbs,  the  exhilaration  of  mind,  the  variety  of 
scenery  and  the  general  excitement  of  the  sport,  rather  than 
in  the  bag,  as  it  is  called.  I,  at  all  events,  am  quite  content 
to  puraue  my  intellectnal  researches — to  join  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth— without  any  selfish  regard  to  the  contents  of  my 
possible  bag  of  results.  Thereby  I  enjoy  my  day's  exercise, 
the  free-play  of  my  reasoning  faculties,  the  picturesque 
diversity  of  views  and  arguments  (spiritual  scenery,  so  to 
speaf)  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time,  without  a  greedy 
calculation  of  what  I  am  likely  to  gain  by  my  efforts ;  indeed, 
without  the  &intest  wish  to  incommode  myself  with  a  burden 
which  I  might  perchance  lack  strength  to  carry  home. 
Besides,'  added  he,  somewhat  mournfully,  'is  it  not  the 
usual  fate  of  philosophers  in  search  of  positive  truth  to 
return  empty-handed — "  to  go  out  fot  wool  and  come  back 
shom,"  as  the  old  proverb  has  it.  You,  for  instance,  with 
all  your  eagerness  to  make  a  bag,  must  have  often  wended 
your  way  homewards  after  a  long  and  hard  day's  work  with 
nothing  at  all  to  show  for  it,  and  a  similar  &te  must  have  often 
be&llen  you  in  your  intellectual  researches :  bo  &r  as  positive 
truth  is  concerned,  you  have  returned  bag-less.  Sometimes, 
too,  you  must  have  fired  at  what  appeared  in  the  fog  to  be  a 
desirable  quarry,  but  which  a  nearer  approach  discovers  to 
be  perhaps  some  useless  inanimate  object.  What  have  you 
then  for  your  bag  ? ' 

'The  result,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Arundel;  'I  include 
negative  as  well  as  positive  results  in  my  definition  of  intel- 
lectual game — the  detection  of  error  as  well  as  the  discovery 
of  truth.  Perhaps  the  &lse  appearance  by  which  I  was 
misled  may  have  deceived  hundreds  of  brother  sportsmen 
before  me.  By  discovering  and  exposing  such  a  falsehood, 
I  shall  have  effected  a  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  truth : 
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I  shall  have  himt«d  down  an  idihim,  as  yoor  friend  Bacon 
would  term  it.' 

*  For  that  matter,'  rejoined  Dr.  Trevor,  *  I  can  match  yonr 
hunting  there :  I  can  m^e  &hag  oi iddla — detected  errors,  or 
negative  truths.  Why,  here  (putting  his  hand  on  the  folio 
lying  open  on  the  table)  yon  have  the  largest  hag  of  that 
sort  of  game  that  was  ever  put  together,  but,  like  Sextos, 
I  am  noable  to  bag  anything  better.' 

'  Well,  take  my  advice,  Doctor,'  answered  his  friend, '  don't 
be  too  Bcrupnlous  in  your  hunting  and  in  your  estimate  of 
game.  If  you  can't  find  a  blackcock  or  a  pheasant,  be  con- 
tent with  a  rabbit.  Truthseekers,  like  some  sportsmen  I 
have  known,  lose  a  great  number  of  usefol  ordinary  certainties 
.from  excessive  JastidiousnesB.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  day's 
deer-BtaUdng  in  Scothind,and returned  witha  single  moor-hen; 
but  even  bo  I  had  something  for  my  labour,  whereas,  had  I  dis- 
dained moor-fowl  ontil  I  had  bagged  the  nobler  quarry  of 
which  I  was  in  search,  I  should  have  come  home  quite  empty- 
handed.  But  I  must  stay  no  longer  at  present,  discussing  a 
subject  so  alien  to  my  profession  as  Skepticism.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  top  of  West-hill  down  to  see  that  poor  fellow 
Thompson,  who  broke  his  leg  the  other  day.  I  called  with 
Fanny's  compliments  to  ask  yourself  and  Miss  Trevor  to 
dinner  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We  expect  the  Harringtons 
of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  us  speak.  By  the  way, 
if  you  want  a  hearer  for  your  Skeptical  opinions  you  cannot 
have  a  better  man  than  Harrington,  who  unites  with  a 
lawyer's  acumen,  and  the  deliberative  qualities  of  a  judge, 
a  genuine  love  of  culture  and  philosophy,  especially  if  the 
latter  is  tinged  with  Skepticism  after  the  manner  of  Mill,  of 
whom  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer.' 

'  Thanks ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come,  and  bo  I  am  sure 
will  Louisa,'  answered  Dr.  Trevor.  '  I  have,  as  you  know,  long 
been  wanting  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  friend 
Harrington  as  a  kindred  sportsman  in  the  broad  plains  of 
philosophy.  We  may  compare  bags,  you  know,'  added  the 
doctor  with  a  smile. 

'  Very  true,'  replied  Mr.  Arundel,  as  he  turned  and  stepped 
out  of  the  open  window  on  to  the  gravel  walk  outside;  *  but  I 
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dont  think  that  with  all  his  taate  for  Skeptidsm  yon  will 
find  Harrington  glorying  in  the  emptinese  of  Mb  bag,  or 
thinking  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  chase  is  the  healthy 
exercise  thereby  acquired.' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see,'  rejoined  the  doctor,  as  he  resumed 
his  seat,  and  once  more  bent  his  head  over  his  folio,  while 
his  friend  proceeded  on  his  way. 

On  the  day  and  time  appointed,  Dr.  Trevor  and  his  sister 
took  their  way  to  the  rectory,  and  found  on  their  arrival 
that  the  Harringtons  had  preceded  them.  Mr.  Arundel 
bcetiously  introduced  his  friend  Harrington  to  Dr.  Trevor 
as  'a  modem  to  an  ancient  Skeptic'  As  in  duty  boond,  we 
must  perform  the  same  office  of  presenting  the  learned 
lawyer  to  our  readers. 

Charles  Harrington  Esquire  Q.G.  was  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  English  bar,  and  a  leader  of  the  ....  Circuit. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  resided  in  London, 
but  latterly  had  been  compelled,  owing  to  his  wife's  delicate 
health,  to  take  np  his  abode  on  the  breezy  Wiltshire  downs, 
not  &r  from  Salisbury.  He  bad  known  Anmdel  since  uni- 
versity days,  the  two  men  having  cemented  a  mutual  friend- 
ship of  the  most  intimate  kind  while  students  and  subsequently 
fellows  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Though  continually  im- 
mersed in  legal  business,  Harrington's  pronounced  literary 
tastes  could  not  forego  the  rehixation  of  what  he  used  to  call 
ironically  '  light  literature ; '  the  aforesaid  light  Uterature 
consisting  generally  of  philosophical  and  scientific  works, 
foreign  as  well  as  English,  which  most  people  would  have 
pronounced  exceedingly  heavy.  He  had  only  recently 
planted  himself  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Hilderton,  and 
though  he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Arundel,  this  happened  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Rector  of  Hilderton  was  able  to  introduce  him  to  his 
still  older  friend,  Trevor.  Of  the  personal  appearance  of 
these  three  men, it  isneedlessto  say  anything.  It  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  so  far  as  intellect,  manliness,  and  refinement  could 
be  expressed  by  physiognomy,  they  were  aa  striking  examples 
of  thoughtfulness  and  culture  as  could  easily  be  fonnd  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  learned  professioiiB  to  which  they  Beverally 
belonged. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ladies  had  retired  (Mrs. 
Arundel  being  engaged  in  taking  her  new  Mend  Mtb.  Har- 
rington over  the  rectory  grounds),  the  gentlemen  drew  their 
ch^rs  round  to  the  open  window,  and  the  clareb~jug  being 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  Mr.  Arundel  opened  the 
conversation  as  follows : — 

'  Trevor  and  I  were  talking  the  other  day,  Harrington,  of  a 
Bobject  in  which  you  have  always  been  much  interested — 
PhUoBophical  Skepticism.  He  claims  to  be,  as  I  have  told 
you,  a  Skeptic  of  the  6rst  waiter;  or,  taking  the  element  in  a 
more  appropriate  form,  I  should  rather  say— the  first  degree 
of  cloudiness  and  mist.  Sextos  Empeirikos  is  his  master. 
His  works  are  his  Philosophical  Bible :  of  which  I  may  say, 
in  words  now  nearly  forgotten,  that  he 

Devoutly  reads  therein  by  day, 
And  medHatee  Irf  siglit. 

As  a  result  of  these  eccentric  studies,  he  is  an  extreme 
philosophical  Nonconformist.  Hia  intellectual  and  religions 
creed  is  DisBldence.  A  dogma,  especially  if  long  established 
and  surrounded  by  some  amount  of  prestige  and  authority, 
itnmediately  excites  his  ire  and  distrust.  Indeed,  dissent  has 
become  to  him  so  much  easier  than  assent,  that  if  caught  off 
his  guard  without  time  for  mature  consideration,  I  think  he 
would  very  likely  dispute  the  fact  of  his  own  existen<!e.  His 
Science  is  Nescience,  and  his  most  absolute  certainty  is  that 
all  things  are  uncertain.  His  unbelief  even  exceeds  that  of 
the  man  who  woke  every  morning  with  the  conviction  that 
everything  was  an  open  question ;  for  what  may  have  been  id 
hie  case  a  temporary  aberration  of  a  half- wakened  conscious- 
ness, is  Trevor's  normal  condition.  .  .  .  Only,  with  the  happy 
inconsistency  of  most  Skeptics,  he  confines  his  unbelief  to 
speculation,  for  in  action  and  the  practical  concerns  of  life, 
he  is  as  prompt  and  decisive  as  any  man  I  know.' 

Tkevob  (smiling).  Thanks,  Arundel,  for  my  portrait, which 
I  hope,  however,  Harrington  will  consider  is  rather  a  carica- 
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ture  than  a  true  likenesB.  Leaving  out  your  antithetical 
rhetoric,  and  using  simple  terms,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  accu- 
sation of  Skepticism.  I  am,  I  suppose,  a  Skeptic — i.e.  in  philo- 
sophy and  speculation;  or,  if  the  paradoi  were  allowable,  I 
should  rather  say,  I  believe  in  Skepticism.  For  that  unfor- 
tunate iTiatinct  (it  is  really  nothing  else,  as  I  have  proved  by 
niunerouB  comparisons  between  the  spontaneous  action  of 
my  mind  in  the  presence  of  any  authoritative  dictum  or 
dogma,  and  the  reflex  action  which  we  term  instinct  in  cer- 
tain animals),  I  hold  Nature  to  be  primarily  responsible. 
Descended,  as  Arundel  knows,  £rom  an  extremely  heterodox 
&ther  of  my  own  profession,  whose  belief  was  almost 
bounded  by  the  scalpel  and  microscope.  Skepticism  is  in 
my  case  an  hereditary  complaint.  Perhaps  in  some  future, 
near  or  remote,  the  advance  of  physiology  may  reveal  the 
abnormal  constitution  of  grey  matter,  which  manifests 
itself  as  the  psychical  phenomenon  we  call  Skepticism. 
Anyhow,  t  was  evidently  bom  with  a  restless,  inquiring,  dis- 
satisfied, mystery-hating  kind  of  disposition ;  for  my  nurse 
used  to  say  that  if  any  toys  were  given  me  having  hidden 
springs,  or  happened  to  be  representations  of  moving  or 
sound-uttering  animals,  or  anything  I  suppose  that  com- 
mended itself  to  my  young  senses  ae  a  contradiction  of  the 
great  order  of  Nature,  I  invariably  used  to  smash  the  article 
before  it  had  been  an  hour  in  my  poBsessiou,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  source  of  the  wonder.  Thus  early  did  I  indicate  a 
tendency  to  *  destructive  analysis '  which  has  been  my  char 
racteristic,  or,  as  Arundel  would  say,  my  foible,  through  life. 

Harrington.  Well,  if  the  irresistible  impulse  to  break 
toys  forebodes  a  future  of  disbelief,  I  have  a  young  urchin 
now  in  my  nursery  who  is  clearly  destined  to  achieve  great 
eminence  as  a  Skeptic,  at  some  future  day. 

Trevor.  You  had  better  have  an  eye  to  him  and  his 
training,  if  you  intend  him  to  remain  through  life  within  the 
bounds  of  orthodox  and  conventional  beliefs :  of  course  such 
infantile  tendencies  must  not  be  pushed  too  for.  In  my 
own  case,  I  can  still  recall  the  suspicion  with  which  I  received 
any  communication  of  a  portentous  or  extraordinary  kind, 
and  the  grave  rumination  over  pros  and  cons  by  which  I  tried 
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to  get  at  ItB  probable  truth  or  faleehood.  Fairy  tales  and 
mythological  stories  I  cordially  detested.  It  seemed  a  suffi- 
cient hardship  to  have  to  decide  on  narratives  which  pui^ 
ported  to  be  true ;  but  to  require  even  a  momentary  con- 
sideration for  stories  which  professed  to  be  &lse  was  an  injury 
against  which  my  budding  intellect  vehemently  recalcitrated. 
In  arriving  at  my  conclusions,  it  generally  sufficed  that  the 
matter  for  which  my  acquiescence  was  claimed  vas  opposed 
to  my  tiny  experience,and  the  assertion  that '  I  bad  never  seen 
it,'  or  that  '  auch  things  never  happened  now-a-day8,'waB,  I 
thought,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  complete  epocfU  or  suspen- 
sion of  bebef .  I  remember  once  being  flogged  by  an  irascible 
master  for  sturdily  asserting  that  his  teaching  as  to  the  earth 
moving  round  the  sun  was  false,  and  that  I  wouldn't  believe 
bim ;  for,  as  I  said,  I  had  seen  the  sun  move  round  the  earth, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  see,  hundreds  of  times.  It  was  not 
until  a  few  obvious  experiments  had  shown  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  apparent  for  real  motion,  that  I  sullenly  yielded  a 
grudging  acquiescence  to  the  doctrine.  I  waged  a  similar  war 
against  the  more  startling  of  the  Bible  narratives,  which  a 
pious  old  aunt  used  to  try  and  impress  on  me,  though,  as  a 
rule,  my  Skepticism  was  here  overawed  and  subdued  by 
religious  reverence :  so  that  I  feared  to  meet  these  wonders 
with  the  direct  expression  of  unbelief  which  I  did  not 
scruple  to  apply  to  ordinary  marvels.  Still,  I  was  never  tired 
of  applying  the  present  as  an  infallible  test  of  the  past,  and 
interpreting  the  whole  course  of  the  wca-ld  by  my  own  brief 
experience.  Hence  my  reiterated  inquiries,  on  hearing  or 
reading  of  some  miraculous  events,  '  Why  does  not  Crod  do 
so  now? '  and  my  childish  attempts  to  reconcile  my  aunt's 
exhortations  to  unquestioning  faith  with  my  own  insatiable 
curiosity  were,  I  am  bound  to  say,  far  from  successful.  Thus 
I  grew  up,  and  have  passed  through  life  opposing  an  in- 
stinctive and  uncontrollable  resistance  to  dogmatic  affirmation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dogmatic  negation  on  the  other,  and 
have  succeeded  I  think  in  attaining  to  a  certain  amount  of 
that  ataraayia,  or  philosophic  calm,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
tiual  goal  not  only  of  Skepticism,  but  of  the  exercise  of  every 
intellectual  enei^. 
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Harbinoton.  Luckily  for  nurseB  and  teachers,  it  is  not 
often  that  children  manifest  such  a  determined — I  will  not 
say  perverse — incredulity  ae  yon  seem  to  have  done.  Your 
childhood  betrays,  however,  a  most  unusual  defect  of  the 
idealising  faculty.  With  most  children — it  was  the  ease,  e.g. 
with  myself — that  dreamy  period  when  the  new-bom  imagina- 
tion revels  in  a  world  of  its  own,  peopled  not  with  prosaic 
men  and  women,  bu^  with  giants  and  fairies  and  pixies  and 
gnomes,  is  full  of  intense  delight,  and  the  gradual  awaking  to 
the  stem,  cold,  and  dull  realities  of  life  is  not  unattended  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment.  Most  thinking  men  would, 
I  suspect,  re-echo  Wordsworth's  experience : 

Heaven  liea  about  us  m  our  in&ncj, 
Shades  of  the  prison-houae  begin  to  clow 
Upon  the  growing  bo;. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  the  child  ia  to  be  envied  who 
knows  nothing  of  tbia  ideal  paradise  and  who  ia  bora  sur- 
rounded with  the  dark  shadows  of  the  prison-house.  My 
development  was  so  for  different  firom  yours,  that  it  was  not 
until  I  went  to  Oxford  that  I  experienced  a  desire  to  analyse 
the  stock  of  ready-made  beliefs  I  had  been  accumulating 
during  the  preceding  portion  of  my  life.  The  study  which 
awoke  me  from  the  *  dogmatic  slumber,'  to  use  Kant's  worda,in 
which  I  had  placidly  and  pleasantly  spent  some  twenty  years, 
was  the  diligent  perusal  of  Plato,  to  whose  dialogues  I  was 
first  attracted  by  the  imagination  of  the  disciple,  though  I 
soon  felt  the  influence  of  the  master's  resistless  logic,  the 
quickening  effects  of  his  '  torpedcvshock.' 

Trevor.  I  see:  dialectics  insidiously  conveyed  in  the 
garb  of  idealism,  like  a  powder  hidden  in  jam.  Precisely  the 
treatment  which  an  imaginative  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
poetic  youth  like  yourself  required.  I  can  easily  realise  the 
rude  shock  which  a  thoughtful  study  and  consistent  applica^ 
tion  of  the  Sokratic  Elmciiua  would  have  on  a  reflective  and 
independent  mind.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  fact  worth  notice, 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world 
were  wakened  by  some  skeptical  influence.  So  if  Skepticism 
did  no  more  than  startle  original  minds,  the  function  which 
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Sokratea  claimed  for  it,  and  impel  them  in  the  path  of 
inqoity,  it  would  still  deserve  the  thanks  of  reasoning 
humanity. 

Aaundel.  I  kaeir,  If  I  once  set  yon  two  going  on  the 
congenial  lubject  of  Skepticism,  you  vonld  not  know  when 
to  stop.  But  I  want  to  ask  you,  Haarrington,  whether  yon 
too  have  discovered,  as  Trevor  claims  to  have  done,  that 
Skepticism  is  in  itself  a  8atisfitct<Hry  conclusion  to  have 
arrived  at — nay,  the  only  possible  goal  of  all  human  intel- 
lectual effort;  and  hare  you  arrived  by  its  means  at  the 
heaven  of  ata/rama,  or  philosophical  calmP 

UABBmoTON.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have :  Skepticism 
is  to  me  only  the  best  method  for  the  discoveiy  of  truth. 
My  philosophical  motto  would  be,  *  Disbelieve,  that  you  may 
bejieve.'  For  my  part,  I  should  regard  doubt,  considered  as 
the  final  aim  or  inevitable  goal  of  all  mental  effort,  as  open- 
ing up  an  exceedingly  dreary  prospect  for  humanity.  My 
object  and  desired  haven  is  solely  truth,  though  I  am  content 
to  pnrsue  it  in  the  cautious  mode  which  becomes  a  modem 
philosopher.  Hence,  even  when  I  think  I  poBsess  it,  I 
regard  such  possession  as  in  most  cases  provisiooary,  and 
always  await,  what  I  find  there  is  always  need  of — ^^irther 
light. 

Tkevor.  Notwithstanding  yoor  disclaimer,  there  seems 
to  me  no  great  difference  in  our  respective  positions.  For 
myself,  I  am  content  with  Skepticism  rather  than  truth  for 
my  object,  firom  a  sincere  conviction  of  my  inability  to  attain, 
and  nnworthiness  to  possess  the  latter.  Paraphrasing  the 
well-known  words  of  Leasing,  I  would  aay  truth  is  too 
mighty  fi»  me.    It  is  the  prerogative  solely  of  omniscience.' 

'  Leaaing's  remarkable  woida  which  Dr.  Trevoi  here  pai&phisBea  are ; — 
■  Were  God  In  hia  right  hand  to  hold  enclosed  all  l^th,  and  in  his  left  odIj 
the  eveT-eneigisIng  impnlae  towaida  Truth,  with  the  addition  of  a  perpettial 
pOBsibility  of  eiroi,  and  wete  tosaj  to  me,  CHiooae  I  Humbly  wonld  I  bow 
before  his  left  hand,  and  aay,  "  Father,  give ;  pure  troth  is  for  niee  alonol"' 
ZettiHff,  W»}le,  ed.  Loohmann,  s.  p.  190.  Bat  the  distinction  between 
Opinion  and  Tmth,  and  the  fitness  of  the  latter  for  the  gods  only,  Is 
freqtiently  asserted  in  early  Greek  phUoaophy.  In  the  figments  of 
Pannenides,  o^nnion  is  represented  as  neceeBarily  false  and  opposed  to 
tmth.  Du^enee  Laertioa  quotes  a  fragment  of  Alcmson  of  Crotonia:  '  Of 
things  diTJne   (i^v^vr)  and  of   things  hnman  (Sntrar),  tiie  gods  hare 
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Hence  I  content  myself  with — nay,  I  deliberately  prefer  as 
more  euitable  to  human  weakneae,  continual  research. 

Abundel.  It  may  be  some  defect  of  mental  organisatioD, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  that  position  of 
Lessing's.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  philosophy  the  same 
sort  of  spurious  humility  which  we  have  in  some  eminent 
religionists,  and  which  does  not  exclude  a  considerable 
amount  of  pride  and  self-importance.  Xor  is  the  assertion 
that  truth  is  the  prerogative  of  omniscience  quite  decisive 
of  our  human  incompetence  to  attain  it,  or  at  least  some 
considerable  share  of  it.  Omniscience  is  not  needed,  I 
htmibly  conceive,  in  order  to  convince  me  of  such  elementary 
truths  as  the  &ct  of  my  existence.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
its  pOBBession  could  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  my 
present  conviction  on  the  pcdnt.  Goethe,  you  know,  said 
that  you  need  not  go  round  the  world  in  order  to  maintain 
that  the  sky  is  blue. 

Trevor.  You  want  a  course  of  reading,  my  dear  frie&d, 
in  some  of  the  freer  spirits  of  Greek  philosophy.  Let  me 
recommend  you  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  Plato's 
Dialogues  of  Search,  and  to  foUow  them  up  by  Sextos  Em- 
peirikoa.  .  .  .  Years  ago,  you  remember,  you  were  much 
more  amenable  both  to  the  truth  and  numberless  advantages 
of  a  Skeptic's  position. 

Abundel.  No  doubt.  I  have  also  had  my  *  Wandeljahre  * 
of  doubt  and  restlessness,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  your- 
self; but  I  could  no  more  have  acquiesced  permanently  in 
such  a  state,  than  I  could  go  to  sleep  with  my  limbs 
sketched  on  a  rack.  .  .  .  Hence  my '  pilgrim's  progress ' 
has  been  very  different  from  both  of  yours ;    and  so  also 

perfect  knowledge,  men  only  (rness.'  Cf.  Karsten,  flinit«ii<fe»,p.  lil.note. 
So  Vmto,  qnot«d  bj  Angnstine,  *  Quid  pntem,  noQ  quid  oontendjun  poiuun, 
hominia  eniin  est,  htec  opinari,  Dei  idre,'  Aog.  Be  Oiv.  Dei,  ni.  17.  Comp. 
Diog.  Latrt.  ed.  Heibomiua,  viii.  83,  page  S13  note.  So  LactaottiiB,  S»  fblt. 
8e^.  chap.  iii.  aajs,  '  In  seipao  habere  propriam  wientiBm  non  hominis,  ied 
Deieat'  Moctidgtie  funell  as  Leasing  prefen  the  procew  to  ttie  object  of 
intellectnal  lasearcli.  'Je  propose,'  aa.ji  ha,  'dee  fanCaalee  inforraee  et 
in^aolnes,  oomroe  font  cenlz  qni  pnblient  des  qneationi  donbteona  A 
desbattre  anz  esoholles,  non,  pour  fitablir  la  viriti,  mais  ponr  la  chercher.' 
Btta^  i.  oh.  M.,  and  a  BinulaT  preferenoe  haa  often  been  avowed  bj  other 
Skeptics. 
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has  its  oatoral  termination ;  for  when  bewildered  by  con- 
flicting syBtems  of  thought  and  Bpeculation,  I  nltim&tel; 
found  my  haven  in  a  moderate  and  rational  Christian 
Theology. 

Hasrinqton,  Each  man,  so  far  as  he  ia  a  reasoning 
being,  mast  find  his  intellectaal  anchorage  in  the  harbour, 
not  for  which  he  sails,  but  towards  which  he  drifts,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  guided  by  the  winds  and  tides  of  constitution, 
temperament,  education,  external  oircumstauces,  and  the 
like.  It  would  be  a  disastrone  fate  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  commerce  of  mankind,  if  all  the  shipping  had  to 
start  from  the  same  port  and  could  find  shelter  only  in  the 
same  harbour. 

Trevor.  To  that  proposition — although  its  implication 
would  shock  many  strict  people — I  heartily  assent.  Bub 
while  you  were  speaking  a  sudden  thought  struck  me :  By 
a  stirange  and  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  we 
have  here  assembled  in  this  lonely  Wiltshire  valley,  almost 
shat  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  representatives  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  Greek  philosophers.'  I  am  the 
skeptic  or  mere  seeker;  Harrington  the  academic  or  searcher, 
who  hopes  to  find  truth,  at  least,  approximately ;  and  Arundel 
the  dogmatic,  who  claims  to  have  found  truth.  Now  why 
should  not  we  form  ourselves  into  a  conunittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  tenets  or,  if  you  like,  the  non-tenets 
of  my  &iendB  the  Skeptics  ?  I  had  oooasion  the  other  day  to 
refer  to  an  enterprise  of  a  similar  kind.  I  mean  Vaughan's 
useful  and  lively  worki  'Hours  vrith  the  Mystics.'  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  Skeptics  are  infinitely  more  interesting 
people  than  the  Mystics,  they  are  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  human  thought ;  add  to  which 
that  Skepticism  is  much  more  prevalent  now-a-days  than 
Mysticism.  And  yet  there  is  no  history  of  Skepticism  in 
any  modem  language  at  all  worthy  of  its  subject.    Now,  why 

'  lowi  Kol  M  Tirr  latrii  ^Aairo^Uai  fyTao/i/imr  of  /lir  r£pq*A«u  ri  i\q<)( 
f^Mttr,  sJ  N  Ivtflivami  /i)|  SvnrtF  rtrmi  tootb  cimiXit^m  ol  SI  Iti  (vravirir 
CilT«Bn  1)  ol  atctwriKol.  Sezt.  Bmp.  J^frrh.  Hjfp.  f.  1.  Dio- 
genes IdBitins  divldCB  philoaophera  to  to  two  oIosms,  Dogmatics  and  Skeptic*. 
Vita  PkAlaupKefmn  Pr«mt. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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ehoitld  not  we  three  take  the  plaee  of  Vaughan's  intef- 
locutora  and  have  our  '  Hours,'  or  hetter  perhaps  our  '  Even- 
ings with  the  Skeptics '  ? 

Harrington.  You  have  omitted  another  advantage  of 
applying  Vaughan's  method  to  the  Skeptics,  i.e.  their  treat- 
ment by  converse  and  discussion  is  infinitely  better  suited  to 
Skeptics  than  to  Mystics,  The  appropriate  environment  of 
a  literary  subject  should  be  coneidered  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  setting  of  a  precious  stone,  and  I  have 
always  regarded  Vaughan'a  book  as  a  stone  ill  set.  As  a 
matter  of  .^^hetics  we  have  no  right  to  surround  mysticism 
with  a  restlesB  halo,  like  a  qnivering  Aurora  of  questions 
and  answers,  problems  and  solutions.  Its  surroiuidings 
should  be  an  atmosphere  of  unquestioning,  serene,  semi- 
somnolent  acquiescence.  On  the  other  hand,  discussion  and 
debate  form  the  very  life-breath  and  life-blood  of  Skepticism. 

AbtindeLj  I  have  no  objection  to  take  part  in  your 
enterprise,  only  I  muat  stipulate  for  the  more  moderate 
names  as  my  share  of  the  undertaking.  I  fear  I  should 
never  have  patience  to  wade  through  the  quibbles  and  self- 
contradictions  of  such  a  thinker  ae  Sextos  Empeirikos,  for 
instance. 

Harbington.  If  I  can  possibly  find  time,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  join  in  such  an  nndertaking,  and  am  ready  to  do 
my  utmost  to  contribute  to  its  success.  Philosophical  study 
has  been  for  years  my  chief  relaxation  from  professional 
drudgery,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  definite  aim  to  my 
somewhat  desultory  reading  which  such  an  opportunity  wilt 
afford. 

Arundel.  I  have  agreed  to  join  you,  and  don't  want 
to  throw  cold  water  on  our  new-born  scheme,  but  I  confess 
to  some  fear  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  impart  to  our  sub- 
ject sufficient  diversity  so  as  to  render  it  picturesque  and 
attractive  to  the  average  thinker.  Now  you  may  have, 
and  in  histories  of  Philosophy  you  do  have,  infinite  varieties 
of  Dogmas  or  systems  of  belief,  but  there  can  be  only  one 
kind  of  Skepticism.  You  may  construct  with  a  great  variety 
of  materials,  in  many  styles  of  architecture,  and  for  almost 
numberless   purposes,   but   there  is   only    one    method   of 
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destniction  that  I  ever  heard  of.  And  my  first  feeliog 
on  heariDg  your  proposal  vae  that  a  survey  of  a  number  of 
Skeptics  Tould  be  about  as  interesting  as  a.  walk  tbrotigb 
a  picture  gallery  which  consisted  of  repetitions  of  one  single 
portrait.  Though  the  subject  of  it  were  drawn  with  every 
conceivable  variety  of  expression,  attitude,  dress  &c.,  and 
with  every  poeaible  difference  of  style  and  material,  of 
accessories  and  surrotmdings,  no  art  or  device  could,  as  I 
think,  make  such  a  gallery  really  interesting. 

Trevor.  But  tbe  same  objection  might  have  been  made 
to  Vaughan's  work,  before  he  had  bo  triumphantly  proved 
that  it  was  groundless.  No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable 
family  likeness  in  his  gallery  of  mystics,  yet  the  strong 
individuality  conmion  to  them  with  all  original  thinkers, 
their  different  ways  of  arriving  at  their  conclusions,  their 
manifold  modes  of  setting  forth  and  developing  their  opinions, 
and  their  varied  methods  of  applying  them,  constitute  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  diverse  systems  and  constructions.  More- 
over, I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  you  as  to  the  substantial 
identity  and  consequent  monotony  of  all  kinds  of  destructive 
criticism,  on  which  point  your  illustration  seems  to  me  mis- 
leading. There  are  in  my  opinion  just  as  many  diversities  of 
disbelief  or  unbelief  as  there  are  of  mysticism  or  any  other 
form  of  constructive  thought.  Indeed,  so  great  are  the 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  when 
it  appears  to  be  following  a  single  path,  it  is  continually 
attempting  new  directions,  sometimes  more  pleasant  and 
striking,  sometimes,  perhaps, as  mere  short-cute;  so  that  the 
variety  in  the  apparent  uniformity  is  in  reality  continuons 
and  unceasing.  In  this  respect  the  human  mind  is  like 
Nature  herself:  careful  of  the  type,  it  is  prodigal  of  individual 
differences ;  or,  to  use  a  musical  illustration,  like  Paganini's 
fiddle,  when  in  the  master's  hand  it  is  capable  of  playing  an 
endless  diversity  of  airs  and  variations  on  a  single  string, 

Harrinqton.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,  Doctor,  as  to 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  human  beliefs  and  speculations, 
even  when  the  general  tendency  is  the  same.  For  my  part, 
I  shonld  be  much  surprised  if  in  the  case  of  a  system  of 
belief  being  dethroned  in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  the 
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same  time,  the  methods  of  attack  and  deBtructioD  were  in  any 
two  preciBely  alike.  Some  men,  e.g.  must  take  an  anta- 
gonistic system  hy  storm ;  others,  by  sapping  and  mining ; 
others  again,  by  quietly  beleagaering  it  and  starving  out  the 
garrison.  The  last  is,  I  think,  the  most  effective  method, 
at  least  I  have  always  foond  it  so  in  my  own  case ;  •  -  ■  but 
there  is  one  difficulty  which  suggests  itself  in  lvmineU>  our 
project,  i.e.  our  distance  from  a  good  library.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Salisbury,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  works  of  mediteval  free-thinkers. 

Trevor.  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself.  I 
happen  to  have  a  goodly  collection  of  the  works  of  all  the 
great  &ee-thiiikera,  in  most  of  the  modem  languages,  as 
well  as  traDslations  of  Oriental  literature  of  the  Bame  kind ; 
so  that  we  shall  be  independent  of  public  libraries. 

Ardndel.  If  you,  Harrington,  could  only  cast  a  glance 
over  his  bookBhelves  your  fears  on  that  score  would  soon  be  dis- 
sipated. Trevor's  library  contains,  I  am  bound  to  say,  more 
heresy  than  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum  put  together. 
I  am  quite  a&aid  to  put  my  hand  upon  a  book  I  dont  happen 
to  know  for  fear  of  some  subtle  heretical  contamination. 
I  don't  suppose  you  know,  Trevor,  that  I  always  think  it  my 
duty  when  I  have  left  your  library,  supposing  I  am  alone,  to 
kick  the  dost  off  my  feet  directly  I  get  round  the  comer. 

Trevor.  Pooh !  pooh !  Arundel.  I  know  you  are  not 
one  of  those  clerics  who  never  look  into  any  but  so-called 
orthodox  books ;  who  leam  the  contents  of  others  by 
divination,  criticise  them  by  intuition,  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  them  by  inspiration.  To  a  narrow-minded  or  un- 
critical book  you  have  as  great  an  aversion  as  myself.  After 
all,  if  there  must  be  heretics  in  the  world,  I  don't  know  that  you 
can  have  themin  a  quieter,  more  unobtrusive  form, than  bound 
in  calf  or  vellum,  and  placidly  reposing  upon  a  library  shelf. 
There  they  stand  with  their  ideas  clearly  or  obscurelyexpressed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  no  doubt  the  very  best  they  were  capable 
or  had  the  means  of  forming ;  yet  asking  no  recognition  at 
our  hands,  demanding  no  intercourse,  claiming  no  identity 
of  thought,  expressing  no  displeasnrt:  if  we  contradict  them ; 
being  in  fact  perfectly  indifferent,  not  only  to  our  opinion,  but 
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to  our  exiBtence.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we  really  want  to 
learn  what  they  say,  they  oflfer  their  views  and  arguments 
with  ae  much  cogency  and  learning  as  they  were  gifted  with ; 
thus  saying  their  say  and  leaving  the  issue  to  us. 

Ardndel.  For  controversial  purposes  the  passive  qualities 
you  enumerate  are  haxdly  an  advantage.  Books,  at  least  of 
dead  authors,  have  an  aggravating  habit  of  re-affirmation. 
'  What  they  say  they  stick  to '  with,  if  I  may  qitote  an  un- 
clericat  expletive, '  danmahle  iteration.'  Hence  nothing  is  so 
dogmatic  as  printers'  type ;  nothing  less  amenable  to  reasoning, 
ridicule,  or  any  antagonistic  inSuence  which  can  be  brought 
against  it.  '  Litera  aeripta  manet '  is  usually  sapposed  a  merit, 
but  the  merit  of  fixity  is  not  one  of  which  Skeptics  and  free- 
thinkers are  generally  enamoured.  .  .  .  But,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  it  is  quite  time  we  broke  up  our  conference  and 
joined  the  ladies.  As  Harrington  has  asked  ns  to  his  house 
tie  week  after  next,  we  shall  soon  have  another  opportunity 
of  discussing  Trevor's  proposal  more  at  length  and  settling 
the  plan  to  be  adopted.  I  vote,  however,  that  we  have 
ladies  at  our  sittings ;  our  wives,  together  with  Miss  Trevor, 
should  be  considered  ex-officio  members  of  our  Skeptical 
conclave.  I  have  a  somewhat  selfish  reason  for  making  this 
suggestion,  because  I  feel  that  in  the  interests  of  dogmatism, 
or  definite  belief  I  am  a  little  overweighted  by  you  two. 

Harrington.  By  all  means  if  the  ladies  care  to  join, 
which  I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Harrington  always  would. 
But  we  shall  be  shortly  having  a  sister  of  my  wife's  staying 
with  us  permanently,  and  she,  I  know,  would  be  delighted  to 
join  us,  not  only  as  an  appreciative  listener,  but  also,  if  need 
were,  as  an  intelligent  and  active  participator  in  our  labours. 
For  the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  has  resided  in  Germany, 
and  has  thereby  acquired  an  avidity  for  all  kinds  of  philo- 
sophical and  literary  disquisitions.  I  fear,  though,  Arundel 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reckon  on  her  vote  in  the  interests 
of  Dogmatism. 

TiffivOR.  I  presume  I  must  submit  to  the  arrangement, 
though  I  do  it  somewhat  under  protest.  There  is,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  an  inherent  incompatibility  between  the  in- 
tellectual organisation  of  the  sex,  Btunted  as  it  has  been  by 
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centuries  of  iU  education  and  imperfect  development,  and 
the  absolute  freedom  £rom  hiaa  wluch  is  a  primary  requisite 
for  Skeptical  inquiry.  Perhaps,  however,  the  German  young 
lady  will  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  When  ve  mept 
at  Harrington's  I  will  bring  with  me,  if  you  like,  a  paper 
on  the  Causes  of  Skepticism  which  we  can  then  read  and 
discuss;  it  will  serve  to  set  our  philosophical  bark  fairly 
afloat. 

Harrington  (as  the  friends  rose  from  their  seats  and 
took  their  way  to  the  Drawing-Room).  A  capital  idea,  Doctor ! 
Pray  do  so  by  all  means. 
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Hec  (ioqniritio)  qnippe  prima  Bapiestira  clavis  deflnitor:  oaridaa 
scilicet  sea  hreqaeiu  inteirogtitio ;  .  .  .  Dabitacdo  enim  ad  Itiquiisltionem 
Tenimns,  inqnirendo  Teiitatem  peioipimus. 

Ab£lard,  Si«  et  Non,  p.  16  :  Ed.  Cooslii. 

<  Le  Scepllciniie  eat  done  le  premier  pea  veis  la  viritj.' 

DiDBSOT,  FeiuUi  PkilotaphiqvM. 

I   raxh   iiiwiwiiitr  nC^>  m^Cf ,  mil  i  ttiiaprinar  ilt  ^vx^'  atrsu,  tXiui* 

EeeUiitutievt,  xix.  4. 
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On  the  day  appointed  dnriiig  the  laf4  week  in  July,  the 
three  friends  again  met  at  Harrington's  house,  which  was 
beautifully  situated  on  a  plateau  sheltered  by  fir  plantations, 
half-way  up  a  decKvity  known  as  Marleynwrnb  Down,  and 
at  a  point  midway  between  Hilderton  and  Salisbury.  The 
Rector  of  Hilderton  had  driven  over  Dr.  Trevor  and  Ma 
sister — Mrs.  Arundel  not  being  able  to  accompany  her 
husband,  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  her  children.  It  was 
a  lovely  summer  afternoon,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being 
tempered  by  the  breezes  which  blew  off  the  downs,  as  well 
as  by  detachments  of  Ughi  fleecy  summer-clouds,  the  shadows 
of  which  followed  each  other  iu  slow  marching  order  up 
and  down  their  grassy  sides.  A  forward  spring  and  hot 
summer  had  produced  an  early  and  abundant  harvest,  which 
was  already  in  full  operation.  Dr.  Trevor  was  never  tired 
of  expatiating  on  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  country 
through  which  they  were  passing.  'After  all,'  said  he, 
'  harvest  is  the  time  for  Wiltshire.  The  com  fields,  with 
their  rich  glow  of  colour  and  picturesque  groups  of  harvesters, 
give  precisely  that  relief  to  ear  and  eye  which  our  unwooded 
and  generally  silent  downs  seem  to  need.' 

'  Very  true,'  answered  Arundel ;  '  harvest  is  oiu:  best 
time,  though  a  long  residence  in  South  Wiltshire  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  it  is  not  without  its  beauties  at  every 
season,' 

Trevob.  Nevertheless,  friend  Arundel,  it  holds  good 
of  scenery,  as  of  most  other  objects  of  human  observation : 
we  endue  it  to  a  great  extent  with  beauties  which  our 
imagination  brings  to  its  contemplation. 
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'  Reserve  your  Skepticism,'  laughingly  rejoined  his  friend, 
'till  after  dinner.' 

During  dinner  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  Dr. 
Trevor's  proposed  Skeptical  discussions,  and  Mr.  Arundel's 
suggestion  that  the  ladies  should,  as  he  put  it,  *  ad<»^  the 
debates  by  their  presence,  even  if  they  did  not  aid  them  by 
their  wisdom.'  The  suggestion  was  warmly  approved  by  the 
ladies  themselves,  especially  by  Miss  Leycester,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington's Bist«r,  who  had  arrived  from  Germany  the  week 
before.  This  young  lady  entered  into  the  scheme  con  amove ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  its  feasibility,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
comprehending  ladies,  she  entertained  the  company  with 
her  ezperieDces  in  G-ermany,  where  after-dinner  conversations 
on  Science  and  Philosophy  were  as  common  in  educated 
circles,  as  they  are  rare  in  England. 

'  Yon  see,  Florence,'  said  her  brother-in-law, '  there  is  in 
this  difference  of  national  tastes  an  obvious  system  of  com- 
pensation and  proportion.  The  German,  aft«r  his  simple 
dinner  and  light  wines,  is  braced  up  for  a  discussion  on 
ponderous  subjects.  The  Englishman,  after  his  substantial 
meal  and  heavy  wines,  is  naturally  tmable  to  do  more  than 
aid  the  circulation  of  that  vapid  componnd  of  scandal  and 
inanity  which  constitutes  the  staple  of  English  table-talk. 
Who  was  it  said,  "  Tell  me  a  man's  cookery,  and  I  will  tell 
you  his  philosophy  "  ? ' 

Trevor.  More  than  one  caustic  observer  of  our  species. 
The  close  mutual  relations  of  head  and  stomach  have 
always  been  a  favourite  subject  for  sarcasm  among  cynics 
and  homoorists. 

Miss  Leycesteb.  Whoever  he  was,  he  omitted  some 
rather  important  elements  which  seem  to  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  man's  philosophical  creed.  Besides  his  food, 
he  should  have  taken  into  account  the  man's  race,  parentage, 
and  constitution,  his  physical  surroundings,  climate,  scenery, 
and,  I  almost  think,  geological  formation  as  well.  I  have 
always  had  an  idea  that  a  history  of  Philosophy  might 
be  written  on  a  sort  of  geographical  or  meteorological 
standard.      Skeptics  and  free-thinkers,  e.g,  are,  so  I  have 
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been  told,  natives  of  countrieB  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  the  sky  unclouded,  and  where  distant  objects  are  dis- 
tinctly deiined.  Worshippers  of  Dogma,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlirive  best  in  misty  cloud-covered  countries,  in  which  the 
horizon  of  each  man  does  not  extend  beyond  a  short  distance 
of  his  personal  presence.  This,  if  true,  would  account  for 
the  'dim  religious  light'  which  extreme  dogmatists  of  every 
creed  consider  as  the  appropriate  environment  of  their 
worship. 

ABimDBL.  Of  course  a  Skeptic  ie  a  hater  of  horizons : 
that  a  limit  ahoold  exist,  though  only  apparently,  and  at 
the  &rthest  bound  of  his  visual  powers,  is  a  thought  not  to 
be  borne. 

Miss  Leycester.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Arundel,  it  is  true  of 
limitations  of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  vision,  that  they 
are  only  apparent — at  least  to  people  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  climb  the  mountains  which  bound  the  view,  or  to 
penetrate  to  the  point  where  the  earth  seems  to  touch  the 
sky. 

Hakrington.  In  some  cases  you  may  be  right,  Florence, 
certainly  not  in  all.  The  very  raieon  WH,re  of  the  Skeptic 
consists  in  the  &ct  that  (bere  are  very  distinct  limits  to  his 
mental  vision,  as  well  as  to  his  other  faculties  for  explora- 
tion. The  mountains  are  really  impassable,  and  the 
distant  horizon  mnch  too  far  t^  be  reached'  by  his  feeble 
powers  of  locomotion ;  .  .  .  but  I  confess  I  have  a  dislike  to 
discussing  a  difficult  matter  informally  and  '  out  of  court ; ' 
so,  as  we  appear  to  have  finished  dinner,  I  propose  that  we 
adjourn  to  the  study  and  hear  Dr.  Trevor's  argument  on  the 
General  Causes  of  Skepticism. 

When  they  had  taken  their  places  in  the  study,  I>r. 
Trevor  introduced  the  subject  as  follows : — 

'In  this  as  in  all  other  subjects  of  science,  we  must 
in  doe  form  begin  with  definition.   Now,  what  is  Skepticism?' 

To   this  question  there  was   for  a  moment  or  two  no 
answer :  then  Miss  Trevor  replied : — 
.    .  '^epticism  ie  infidelity,  of  course.' 

Trevor.    A  natural  answer,  Louisa,  but  not  qnit«  con- 
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elusive.  You  have  merely  given  the  term  which  Christian 
Theology  has  adopted,  not  quite  correctly,  ae  the  synonym  of 
the  Chreek  word.  In  &ct,  nothing  could  better  elucidate  the 
difference  between  the  classical  and  Christian  conception  of 
this  tendency  of  the  human  intellect,  than  a  comparison  of  the 
two  words  with  their  collateral  implications.  What  to  the 
old  Greek  was  merely  free  search  or  inquiry  coupled  with 
abstention  from  assertion,  became  to  Christiana  a  blame- 
worthy deficiency  of  or  even  antagonism  to  true  Belief. 

Arundel.  The  definition  of  Skepticism  by  means  of 
positive  terms  is  difficult.  Philosc^hers  are  generally  classed 
according  to  their  tenets ;  but  inasmuch  as  Skeptics  deny 
the  tenability  of  all  tenets,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other 
method  must  be  employed  with  r^;ard  to  them.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  should  be  the  positive  characteristics  of 
those  who  deliberately  maintain  they  possess  none,  except 
negation  and  nothingness.  Skeptics  are  in  fact  the  cyphers 
and  blanks  of  Philosophy. 

Teevor  (smiling).  True,  Arundel.  Cyphers  because 
they  add  tenfold  to  the  value  of  all  other  philosophical 
systems ;  and  blanks,  because  their  worth  is  indeterminate 
and  unbounded. 

Harbii4GT0N.  Suppose  we  proceed  by  derivation:  the 
word  Skepto,  first  used  of  bodily  eye-sight,  and  hence  of 
prying,  searching,  &c.,  was  afterwards  applied  to  its  psy- 
chical counterpart  of  mental  inquiry  and  research.  Its 
signification  of  doubt  arises  in  an  easily  explicable  manner 
from  its  second  stage. 

Miss  Leycesteb,  Sight,  Besearch,  Reflection,  Doubt 
— the  main  stages  in  the  history  of  the  word— seem  typical  of 
corresponding  stages  in  the  mental  growth  of  the  individual 
and  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Trevor  (warmly).  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Miss  Ley- 
cester,  and  am  glad  to  think  that  I  have  secured  so  important 
an  auxiliary  to  my  view  of  the  question.  ...  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  we  find  that  the  Greek  Skeptics 
employed  a  number  of  terms  to  signify  what  I  may  pro- 
visionally call  the  suspensive  attitude  of  the  human  mind, 
I  have  drawn  out  lists — (1)  of  the  terms  employed  to  define 
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the  method ;  (2  )  of  maxims,  axioms,  and  proverbs  which  they 
used  a»  elementary  principles  of  Skeptical  science.  Of  the 
first  I  find  no  less  than  eighteen  different  terms;  while  of 
the  second  I  have  accumulated  upwards  of  twelve :' — facts 
which  sofficiently  prove  how  thoroughly  Greek  philosophical 
thought  was  permeated  by  Skepticism.  Leaving  then  the 
Greek  technical  terms  for  doubt,  and  taming  to  the  word 
Skepticism  as  we  mean  to  use  It  in  our  investigations,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  now  covers  in  conmion 
acceptation  a  large  space  of  ground.  It  may  be  taken  as 
including  every  conceivable  kind  and  degree  of  Un-feith ; 
fi-om  pure  disinterested  inquiry  to  the  most  determined 
and  self-contradictory  suspense,  on  the  one  side ;  and  from 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  senses 
to  the  extremest  and  most  self-anmhilating  negation,  on  the 
other  side.  Our  first  task  must  therefore  be  to  narrow  oar 
scope,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  we  were  to  include  in  our  survey 
every  skeptical  inquirer,  commonly  so  called,  our  undertaking 
would  be  an  endless  one. 

Harrington.  There  is  moreover  a  further  consideration. 
'  Skeptical '  denotes  a  particular  mental  attitude  which  may 
be  evinced  in  relation  to  any  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation; hence  the  term,  as  De  Quincey  remarked,*  cannot 
be  used  absolutely.  A  man,  e.g.  may  be  a  Skeptic  in  History 
or  Science  as  well  as  in  Theology.  Are  we  to  divide 
Skeptics  according  to  the  subjects  of  their  doubt,  or  are  we 
to  limit  our  inquiry  to  those  usually  so  denominated,  i.e, 
Beligious  Skeptics  ? 

ARUia>EL.  Such  a  division  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  un- 
technical  and  embarrassing ;  for,  jxzce  the  authority  of  De 
Quincey  and  costomary  usage,  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
can  be  more  thoroughgoing  in  its  tendencies  and  operations 

■  For  these  lists,  see  Appendix  A. 

'  Compare  ii/e  (WKi  H'ritinj*,  by  Page,  vol.  U.  pp.  60,61.  'Sceptical,  ft 
strikes  me,  comiot  be  nsed  aintftdie^,  but  only  in  relation  to  some  auifned 
object  known  and  indicated.  .  .  .'  'It  Is  true,' he  adds, 'that  the  word 
U  used  abaoli]tel]>  in  one  colloquial  case,  y\x.,  when  we  saj,  "  Eant  was  a 
Sceptic;  Hnme  was  a  Sceptic,"  but  even  then  it  fa  an  elUptie  expres- 
sion ...  for  we  all  undeistaud  Sceptic  or  donbt«i  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.' 
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than  geaaine  Skepticism.     Tennyson's  verse  has  in  this  re- 
spect a  larger  application  than  its  author  perhaps  intended : — 
TJnfwth  in  snght,  is  want  of  faith  in  ftll.' 

We  must,  I  think,  divide  Skeptics,  not  according  to  the 
objects  of  their  unbelief,  but  according  to  the  motive- 
influences  bj  which  they  seem  to  be  determined. 

Tkbvor.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  division  by  subjects 
would  be  mechanical  and  illogical,  but  not  as  to  the  equal 
liability  to  unbelief  of  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge; 
for  as  a  rule  incredulity  originates  and  thrives  in  direct  ratio 
as  the  supposed  knowledge  to  which  it  is  related  transcends 
our  personal  experience.  ...  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  list  of 
Skepticisms,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  by  which  we  can 
guide  ourselves  in  our  investigations.  Some  of  them  we  must 
reject  because  the  essential  attribute  of  Skepticism  is  wanting 
to  them. 

1.  The  first  we  may  term  the  Skepticism  of  ignorance. 
This  is  the  kind  spoken  of  by  Diderot  in  his  Pens^es : — 
'  Celui  qui  doute  parce  qu'il  ne  connait  pas  les  raisona  de 
crMibilit^  n'est  qu'un  ignorant.* '  It  la  this  sort  of  Skepticism 
which  forms  the  basis  of  much  of  the  crude  and  noisy 
vapouring  on  the  subject  current  among  the  lower  orders  in 
our  large  towns,  and  which  is  destined  to  entire  extinction  or 
large  modification  before  the  advance  of  education.  With 
Skepticism  such  as  this,  uninformed  and  unenlightened,  our 
enquiry  can  have  nothing  to  do. 

2.  Closely  akin,  yet  governed  by  another  cause,  is  the 
Skepticism  of  cynicism.  This  is  the  Incredulity  of  men  who, 
tbongh  not  unacquainted  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
scientific  reasearch,  are  from  mere  intellectual  indalsace,  or, 
more  rarely,  from  unafTected  contempt,  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  existence  or  reality  of  Trutt  and  Knowledge.  Diderot 
terms  this  *  I'indolence  du  Sceptique.' 

3.  The  Skepticism  of  pure  inquiry!  in  other  words,  the 

<  Compare  Cousin,  SXvde*  nw  Pateal,  p.  47.  '  En  eSet,  comme  I'a  dil 
M.  ^jer-CoWatA :"  On  iu  fait  point  aute^ticitmttapart,"  ilestabsoluon 
il  n'est  pas ;  il  triomphe  enti^ment  on  il  pMt  tont  entier.'  Bnt  see 
below,  chapter  on  '  Twofold  Truth,'  vol.  ii.  Evening  I. 

'  Pen$ic* phdotopMqmt,  <Btm.  romp.,  Ed.  Oamiei,  i,  p.  137. 
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provisional  acceptance  of  certain  Truths  as  such,  wliile 
eearcfaing  and  vaiting  for  further  enlightenment.  This,  as  ha« 
often  been  remarked,  ia  the  necessary  attitude  of  Science — 
indeed  progreesive  Science  is  inconceivable  without  it.  Most 
of  the  so-called  Skepticism  which  diBtingoishes  the  leading 
Scientists  of  our  day  is  of  this  kind — a  cautious  reception 
of  such  scientific  fecta  and  hypotheeea  as  seem  to  have  most 
warrant  for  them,  rather  than  a  conscious  and  decisive  ad- 
herence to  suspense  for  its  own  sake. 

4.  The  Skepticism  of  negation ;  by  which  I  mean  the 
continued  denial  of  all  the  &cts  of  experience  and  existence, 
until  the  unbeliever  gradually  reduces  himself  to  semi-extinc- 
tioD  or  half-consciousness.  This  is  generally  the  form  which 
Doubt  and  Free-speculation  have  taken  in  India  when  they  are 
found  combined  with  Pessimism : — The  philosophical  denial 
of  the  &cts  of  existence  as  uncertain,  together  with  a  morbid 
estimate  of  them  considered  as  positive  ills,  passing  into  a 
stage  in  which  existence  itself  becomes  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  requiring  to  be  abrogated  as  far  as  possible  by  an  excessive 
self-abnegation  which  is  called  knowledge,  but  which  is  in 
reality  self-annihilation.  Ofcourse,this  complete  negation  may 
easily  assume  the  aspect  of  Dogmatism :  because,  as  the  Greek 
Skeptics  truly  saw,  negation  can  be  as  haughtily  self-satisfied, 
imperious,  and  exacting  as  the  most  rigid  and  tyrannical 


5.  The  Skepticism  of  suspense  or  genuine  Pyrrhonism ;  by 
which  I  mean,  either  (1)  the  deliberate  assertion  of  premisses 
and  principles  which  inevitably,  thongh  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously, lead  to  open  and  confessed  uncertainty ;  or  (2)  the 
distinct  adoption,  wholly  or  partially,  and  after  full  enquiry, 
of  intellectual  suspense  as  the  only  possible  goal  of  philo- 
sophic research. 

The  last  is  properly  speaking  the  only  species  with  which 
our  proposed  inquiry  is  concerned,  though  we  may  find  it 
needful  to  include  sometimes  the  Skepticism  of  pure  inquiry. 
.  .  .  Whether  our  scheme  is  to  comprehend  the  Skepticism  of 
negation  will  depend  on  our  starting  point.  Shall  we  com- 
mence with  a  complete  sarvey  of  ancient  Skepticism,  or 
confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  modem  Skepticism,  i,e.  firom 
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the  ChriatiaD  era  ?  In  the  latter  case  we  shall  not  require 
to  iDveatigate  at  any  length  pure  negation,  as  that  is  a  form 
of  speculation  to  vhich  the  Indo-Crermanic  races  of  Europe 
are  averse ;  though  even  among  our  modem  Skeptics  we 
Bometimes  find  philosophical  Skepticism  passing  into  a  pro- 
found, intuitive,  and  unquestioning  mysticism. 

Harrincton.  For  several  reasons  I  think  we  must  limit 
our  inquiry  to  the  modems.  Beaides  the  fuller  interest 
attaching  to  names  which  come  nearest  our  own  time,  modem 
Skepticism  is  as  a  rule  less  defiant  and  extravagant,  and 
therefore,  to  the  modem  intellect,  less  repellent,  than  the  com- 
plete suspense  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  extreme  negation  of  the 
Hindoos,  .  .  .  Perhaps,  however,  an  outline  of  Pre-Christian 
Skepticism  would  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  the  contrast 
between  the  unbeliefs  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  modem 
world. 

Trevor.  That  I  would  engage  to  furnish  ;  indeed,  any 
detailed  examination  of  modem  Skeptics  which  did  not  in- 
clude a  survey  of  their  predecessors  among  other  races  and 
religions  would  be  obviously  imperfect. 

Arundel.  I  also  think  we  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  the  raoderos.  The  field  is  amply  sufficient  for  amateur  philo- 
sophers as  we  are  to  start  with,  and  it  is  a  mistake  for  young  be- 
ginners in  Philosophy-culture  as  in  Agri-culture — to  take  too 
large  a  farm. .  .  .  Becurring  to  your  classification  of  Skepti- 
cisms. While  I  think  it  intelligible  and  useful,  there  is  one  ex- 
ception which  I  must  take  to  it.  In  your  5th  or  genuine  Skeptic 
class  you  appear  to  include  unconscious  unbelievers.  You 
surely  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  this,  for  if  we  are  to  pronounce 
Skeptics  all  who  unknowingly  maintain  irreconcilable  beliefs, 
our  survey  will  include  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  We 
ought  to  be  careful  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  when,  e.g.  heresy 
is  impugned,  not  to  impute  to  any  one  tenets  which  he  does 
not  openly  avow. 

Trevor.  I  don't  think  you  quite  comprehend  my 
definition :  what  I  mean  is,  that  we  should  regard  as  virtual 
Skeptics,  not  only  those  who  profess  to  be  doubters,  but  those 
also  who,  whether  consciously  or  not,  assert  principles  which 
can  only  lead  legitimately  to  Skeptical  conclusions.       You 
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would  not  besitate  to  afl&rm  e.g.  that  a  man  who  refused 
to  credit  the  aormal  and  healthy  action  of  hia  senses,  who 
declined  i.e.  to  believe  his  eyes,  when  operating  under  favour- 
able conditions,  was  possessed  of  a  skeptical  tendency;  or  again 
he  who  should  choose  to  deny  the  nniversality  of  the  Law  of 
Identity  or  Excluded  Middle  must,  if  a  sane  man,  be  a  doubter. 
The  Theologian,  for  instance,  who  should  lay  down  as  equally 
true  the  contrary  propositions  that  the  universe  is  governed 
by  God  and  that  it  is  ruled  by  the  Devil,  must,  if  a  reasonable 
being,  be  considered  a  Skeptic.  Similarly,  the  Philosopher 
who  maintains  that  2+2  make  4  in  philosophy,  but  5  in 
theology,  must  also  lie  open  to  the  imputation  of  doubt. 
Our  main  attribute  of  Skepticism  is  hesitation  and  suspense — 
the  withholding  assent  in  the  presence  of  contrary  beliefs. 
Hence,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  man  maintains  dogmas  not  merely 
irreconcilable,  but  of  such  a  nature  that  the  affirmation  of 
the  one  postulates  the  denial  of  the  other,  even  though  he 
has  never  realized  his  intellectual  position,  we  must  say 
that  he  has  all  the  needful  qualifications  of  Skepticism.  The 
Ch'eeka  had  a  synonym  for  Skepticism,  iBoatheneiaf  which 
implied  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibriuni  between  contra- 
dictory tenets  or  dogmas. 

Hasrinoton.  I  am  incUned  to  think  you  are  right. 
Doctor.  Your  distinction  will  allow  us  to  comprehend 
William  of  Ockam  and  other  medlfeval  thinkers,  with  their 
favourite  tenet  that  what  is  true  in  Philosophy  may  be  false 
in  Theology ;  as  well  as  such  a  thinker  as  Kant  with  his 
Antinomies  and  Categorical  Imperatives.  All  such  thinkers 
in  my  opinion  distinctly  enunciate  Skeptical  principles,  though 
they  would  strongly  deprecate  the  titie  of  Skeptics. 

Trevor.  I  confess  I  have  some  little  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  including  in  our  list  eminent  examples  of  men 
who  were  Skeptics  during  a  part  of  their  lives,  but  afterwards 
became  founders  of  dogmatic  systems;  e,g,  such  men  as 
Augustine  and  Descartes.  No  doubt  these  may  be  included 
under  our  3rd  Class  of  Skepticisms,  although  their  unbelief 
was  not  consdoualy  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  d<^matic  super- 
structure erected  upon  it. 

Arundel.     By  all  means  let  us  include  these.     Indepen- 
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dently  of  the  general  consideration,  that  our  plan  should 
embrace  every  Bpecies  and  every  outcome  of  modem 
Skepticism,  there  is  for  me  at  least  the  profound  interest  of 
TatchJDg  such  intellectual  Pilgrims,  a^r  being  like  Banyan's 
Christian  hnlf  swallowed  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Despond,  recovering 
themselves  and  finding  a  firm  footing  on  the  other  Bide. 

Hariungton.  I  also  think  we  ought  to  consider  them, 
provided  we  bear  in  mind  the  temporary  and  limited  nature 
of  their  Skepticism.  As  a  rule,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
estimating  a  man's  genuine  opinions  by  the  half-formed  con- 
victions of  his  youth.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  incidentally 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  exhibiting  the 
euppose<f  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  objection  being 
made  that  the  skull  was  not  that  of  an  adult,  immediately 
answered  that  it  was  his  head  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  Most 
■■  growing  men  would  deprecate  being  judged  by  their  '  Uttle- 
boy  skulls.' 

Miss  Letcestbr.  Meanwhile,  I  am  longing  to  ask  why 
we  should  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  definition  of 
what  has  been  so  long  in  existence.  Cannot  you  tell  us  the 
best  of  the  many  definitions  which  Greek  Philosophers  at 
different  times  propounded  on  the  subject  ? 

Trevob.  For  the  best  Greek  definition  we  must,  I 
think,  apply  to  Sextos  Empeirikos,  the  Prince  of  Gr4k 
Skeptics.  That  given  by  him  appears  to  me  an  admirable 
example  of  terse  and  compendious  definition,  and  is  o&  itself 
a  proof  of  the  eminent  fitness  of  the  Greek  tongue  for 
philosophical  exposition.  It  ia  literally  '  the  power  or  art  of 
making  antitheses  both  of  pheenomena  and  of  Noumena,"  or 
if  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  I  may  venture  a  paraphrase, 
*  the  art  of  putting  in  mutual  opposition  both  the  perceptions 
of  the  senses  and  the  ideas  and  conclusions  of  the  intellect.' 
This  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  exhaustive,  especially  with  the 
proviso  which  Sextos  is  eyeful  to  make,  that  such  opposition 
may  occur  in  any  manner  whatsoever.     The  Greek  Skeptics 

'  Pjrrr.  Sgp-  book  i.  chsp.  W,  "Sitti  B1  ^  VKirTUC^  tirofia  irntmirii 
^aivBitirmr  -rt  (ill  meviiirtit,'  which  Buhls  in  bis  TnilUilatiOD  of  the  Hypo- 
typoses  tbos  well  lenderx,  '  Die  tikepais  ist  das  Termogen  die  tJianeD- 
eiBobeinuDgea  uad  TeislBQdeBobjecte  einanderauf  ir^nd  eine  Weiee  enl^- 
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were  not,  I  am  bound  to  eonfeas,  very  scrupulons  either  as 
to  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  required  antithetical. 

Abdndel.  Veij  true,  Trevor,  my  small  acquaintance 
with  them  enables  me  to  bear  witness  to  that.  But  what 
has  always  amused  me  in  this  definition,  is  the  cool  determi- 
nation of  your  &iends  the  Oreek  Skeptics  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  conciusion,  no  matter  how  it  is  come  by,  or  what 
its  demonstrative  cogency  might  happen  to  be,  and  so  pro- 
claiming themselves  the  *  Irreconcilables '  of  philosophy. 
For  this  reason  the  definition  of  Sextos,  though  an  admirable 
description  of  Pyrrhonism,  appears  to  me  too  extreme  to 
mark  the  more  moderate  Skepticism  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with  among  modem  free-thinkers. 

Habrinuton.  I  also  agree  with  you  that  Seztos's  defi- 
nition is  too  exclusively  Greek ;  it  says  nothing  of  denial  or 
negation  per  ae.  It  will  be  naefiil  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the' 
distinction  that,  while  Skepticism  together  with  all  other 
Greek  terms  for  philosophical  unbelief  imply  inquiry  and 
suspense,  rather  than  denial;  our  English  usage  of  the  word 
comprehends  the  latter  as  well.  It  seems  a  pty  that  we  do 
not  avail  ourselves  of  terms  in  our  own  tongue  which  would 
express  the  difference  between  negation  and  suspense.  We 
.  use  the  words  daahel/ief  and  wnhelief  as  synonyms ;  but  it 
WQ,uld  be  advantageous  to  distinguish  between  v/nhelAef  aa 
the  mere  uon-affirmation  or  position  of  neutrality,  and  d/is- 
helief  as  implying  dissidence  in  the  sense  of  hostility. 

Trevor.  Our  use  of  the  word  Skepticism  to  mark  both 
suspense  or  tacit  negation  of,  and  open  rebellion  to  dogma 
arises  in  this  way :  men  start  firom  positive  dogma  as  from 
a  normal  condition  or  standard  of  things.  Hence  the  mere 
refttsal  to  recognise  it — its  non-affirmation — is  held  to  be 
blameworthy ;  while  distinct  opposition  to  it  implies  only  a 
greater  degree  of  culpability ;  ao  that  in  this  altered  mean- 
ing of  Skepticism  compared  with  its  use  in  Greek  philosophy, 
we  have  an  incidental  illustration  of  the  effect  of  Christian 
dogmatism  in  modifying  the  signification  of  philosophical 
terms.  ...  No  doubt,  at  first  sight  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  modem  unbelief,  the  definition  of  Sextos  seems  ex- 
treme, yet  we  shall  find  that  it  includes  tendencies  common 
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to  all  Skeptics,  and  moreover  has  a  special  application  in 
ChriBtian  Skepticism  to  the  continual  opposition  of  the  two 
great  antitheticals,  Faith  and  Reason. 

Abdndel.  I  suppose  then  we  must  agree  to  accept  it ; 
meanwhile  I  am  trying  to  realise  the  social  and  personal 
qualities  of  the  men  who  devised  this  carious  confession  of 
philosophic  &ith.  What  a  disagreeable  contradictory  set  of 
people  they  must  have  been !  Imagine  having  to  live  with  a 
human  being  whose  reUgioos  creed  and  '  whole  duty  of  man  * 
consisted  in  finding  antitheticab  t<i  everything  you  or  any 
one  else  might  affirm,  no  matter  how  transparently  obvious 
it  might  be.  As  to  their  boast  of  attaining  Ataraxia  or 
philosophic  calm,  they  could  only  effect  it  in  the  same  way 
that  Irishmen  enjoy  quietneas, '  who  are  never  at  peace  but 
when  fighting.'  If  the  Greek  Skeptics  wanted  a  kind  of 
philosophers'  coat  of  arms,  I  would  suggest  two  surly  curs 
growling  over  a  bone. 

Miss  Leycesteb.  Except  that  the  surly  curs,  notwith- 
standing their  ostensible  occupation  and  their  audible  growls, 
are  careful  to  affirm  the  non-ezistence  of  all  bones.  Hence 
your  simile,  Mr.  Arundel,  is  more  applicable  to  the  contentions 
of  creeds  and  sects  over  some  dispnted  dogma;  to  which 
indeed  it  has  been  applied. 

Habrinotoii.  This  antithetical  character  ih  social  and 
bumble  life  is  very  neatly  and  literally  discriminated  by  the 
epithet  'contrairy'  which  in  the  country  yon  often  hear 
applied  to  contradictory  people.  You  remember  Charles 
Lamb's  humorous  description '  of  an  individual  of  this  speciea 
among  his  relations ; — '  He  hath  been  heard  to  deny  upon  cer- 
tain occasions  that  there  exists  such  a  faculty  at  all  in  man  as 
Reason,  and  wondereth  how  man  came  first  to  have  a  conceit 
of  it,  enforcing  his  negation  with  all  the  might  of  reasoning 
he  18  master  of — words  by  the  way  eminently  applicable  to 
every  self-contradictory  Skeptic,  as  e.g.  Pyrrhon. 

Trevoh.     You  are  not  quite  feir  to  my  poor  Skeptics. 

The  antitheses  of  Seztos's  definition  need  not  necessarily 

have  been  of  their  own  devising;  indeed  the  main  purp«>se 

for  which  a  Skeptic  would  require  an  antithetical  would,  be 

■  Blii^— '  U;  B«l(itloiu.' 
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aelf-defence.  These  antitheses  they  merely  used  as  points 
from  which  to  compute  their  own  position.  They  sought 
for  contradictions  and  contraries,  as  a  man  might  wish 
to  discover  contentious  neighbours,  in  order  to  keep  as 
far  away  &om  them  as  possible.  They  marked  extreme 
opinions  as  they  would  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which 
they  meant  to  occupy  the  unmoving  and  immoveable  centre. 
They  wished  to  determine  the  mean  of  pure  neutrality 
between  dc^tnas  of  every  kind.  Hence  a  complimentary 
estimate  would  assign  to  them  in  Philosophy  the  positiom 
which  Aristotle  assigns  to  Virtue  in  Ethics — the  mean  between 
two  ettremes.  I  do  not  see  why  Skeptics  should  have 
a  distinctive  coat  of  arms  or  emblematic  Trade-mark  any 
more  than  other  philosophers;  but  supposing  one  needed, 
what  could  you  have  better  than  that  suggested  by  Lucian '  ? 
— '  Justice  with  equally  poised  scales  '—an  emblem,  by  the 
way,  which  Montaigne  adopted  as  his  philosophical  escut- 
cheon,' and  which  Diderot*  made  the  centre-piece  of  the 
banner  which  he  devised  for  advanced  Skeptics. 

Harrington.  But  Lucian's  emblem  merely  represents 
Justice  in  her  static  condition  impartial  and  unbiassed.  She 
has  a  dynamic  position  as  well  when  she  holds  the  uplifted 
sword  ready  to  strike.  It  would  be  an  ill  day  for  lawyers 
and  their  clients  if  the  indecision  of  Justice  were,  like  that 
of  Skeptics,  her  perpetual,  never-ceasing  characteristic. 

ASDNDEL.  Bad  for  lawyers,  Harrington ! — not  for  their 
clients;  who  would  to  their  own  incalculable  advantage 
speedily  cease  to  exist.  But  instead  of  a  balance,  I  would 
suggest  another  emblem  for  Skepticism,  bearing  indeed  some 
affinity  to  it  as  well  as  to  a  mean  position  between  two  ex- 
tremes, but  not  being  quite  so  honourable  or  safe  for  those 
who  trust  it — I  mean  the  fate  which  a  very  femiliar  proverb 
assigns  to  a  man  who  tries  to  sit  between  two  stools. 

Tkevob.    To  your  objection,  Harrington,  I  would  rejdy 

■  Vitarmt  Auetio,  %  27.     Opera,  Ed.  Didot,  p.  1S3. 

■  Cf.  Paneal,  par  FangSre,  f.  S63. 

*  La  Promenade duSeepUgvt.  tEv,v.  Qmp.  Ed.  Oander,  ].  S17.  'Cette 
troupe  u'avait  point  en  d'ftendard,  loTaqnll  7  a  enTiron  deux  cents  ana  on 
de  tea  ohampioDB  en  imagine  on.  C'est  one  balanite  en  brodeiie  d'or, 
d'argent,  de  laine  at  de  sole,  aveo  ces  mota  pour  devise :  Qfte  lait-it  f ' 
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in  the  words  of  Pascal,'  '  Justice  and  Truth  are  two  poiTiia 
80  subtle,  that  our  instruments  are  too  dull  to  touch  either  of 
them  exactly,'  though  of  course  the  needs  of  social  life  make 
some  approximate  and  partial  justice  necessarj.  As  to  your 
remark,  Arundel,  you  must  remember  that  a  proverb  or  illus- 
tration is  not  an  argument.  Anyhow  we  are  not  the  heralds  of 
Skepticism  but  the  historiaus  of  Skeptics.  .  .  .  Returning 
to  our  subject,  I  may  assume  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
de6nition  of  Sextos  and  with  the  limitations  of  our  subject 
which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  In  that  case,  I  will,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  commence  my  promised  paper: — 

On  the  Qfitieral  Causes  of  Skepticism. 

Thus  saying,  Dr.  Trevor  took  a  roll  of  MB.  from  his 
pocket  and  read  aa  follows : — 

SkeptidBm  in  the  fullest  aenae  of  the  term  must  be  admitted  to 
be  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  definition  of 
one  of  ita  moat  ordinary  and  necessary  operations.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious,  when  we  examine  the  derivation  of  the  word,  to  find 
that  with  all  its  present  implication  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  is 
an  ontoome  of  the  sense  of  all  oth^a,  whose  perceptions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  direct  and  immediate,  and  on  that  aoconnt  most 
certain — the  sense  of  sight.  This  fiM^t  is  significant  (aa  Miss 
Leyceeter  has  just  reminded  na) ;  for  the  undoubted  progress  of  a 
word  from  one  meaning  to  anotiier,  and  ite  final  settling  down  in  a 
given  acceptation,  must,  I  conceive,  have  something  corresponding 
to  it  in  the  laws  and  processes  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  the  facta 
of  nature  or  history.  For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  I  must, 
however,  ask  leave  to  use  the  word  Skepticism  in  iba  sense  in 
which  we  customarily  employ  it  in  English,  as  indicating  both 
free  inquiry  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  incredulity  (negation), 
or  Bcquieecence  in  uncertunty  (suspense).  To  narrow  the  term  in 
the  inquiry  I  now  propose  to  institute,  to  the  technical  signification 
it  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Pyrrb6n  and  Ainedddmos,  however 
nsefol  for  classification,  appears  to  me  unworthy  of  the  philo- 
sophical inquirer ;  who  sees  in  the  entire  growth  and  evolntion  of 
imy  mental  movement,  and  not  merdy  in  its  mature  phase  of 
development,  subjecta  (tf  the  highest  interest :  and  to  whom  Skeptl- 

'  Pen*,  ed.  Havef.  1.  86.    Coaip.  i.  88, 70. 
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cism  commeoda  itself  in  its  true  philoaophical  aspect,  as  &  mode  of 
tiiooght  which  in  TaijiDg  d^reee  has  characterised  some  of  the 
greatest  intellects,  both  of  ancient  &nd  modern  times. 

The  causes  of  Skepticism  are  twofold :  general  and  special. 
^  general  causes,  I  mean  those  that  are  always  and  everywhere  ' 
in  operation.  Cansee  which  depraid  on  the  constitntion  of  the 
world,  on  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties,  and  their  methods  of 
acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge.  It  is  to  these  Uiat  I 
pnrposB  in  the  following  remarks  to  confine  myself.  But  in  pesdng, 
I  may  observe  that  special  causes  as  welt  may,  and  often  do,  exer- 
infloence  on  the  Skeptical  development,  either  of 
a  particular  epoch  or  of  an  individual.  In  the  first  case  the 
extent  of  d<%mat^sm,  or  at  least  philosophical  qniesoenoe  in  tbe 
the  mental  activity  actually  current  in  philo- 
politics ;  the  personal  influence  or  teaching  of 
-making  thinker,  constitute  special  causes  which 
must  be  taken  into  account :  while  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
his  own  education  and  training,  or  perhaps  some  special  idiosyn- 
crasy or  int«llectnal  bias,  or  the  tendency  of  the  tiiougbt  of  the 
day,  either  or  all  may  have  contributed  to  form  in  him  a  Skeptical 
mind.  Of  these  causes,  all  more  or  lees  obvioos,  and  most  of 
vhicb  we  shall  have  again  to  consider  during  Uie  course  of  our 
investigations,  I  do  not  now  purpose  saying  anything  more. 

I,  Turning  to  general  causes  of  Skepticism,  I  conceive  the 
first  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  world — the  infinite  extent  and 
variety  of  the  laws  and  operations  of  the  universe.  Folly  believing 
as  I  do  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim, '  yVtU  e»t  in  inidUctu  qaod 
non  prius  in  tsTtsu,'  I  always  go  to  the  world  without  for  an 
explanation  of  the  world  within.  I  expect  to  find  in  the  macro- 
cosm a  reflection  of  the  microcosm : — 

Im  Inneni  ist  ein  Universum  auch. 

When  I  adopt  this  course  in  this  instance,  what  do  I  find  1  Why 
I  find  innumerable  phenomena,  infinite  in  variety,  immeasurable 
in  extent,  and,  so  far  as  my  conception  of  time  allows  me  to  jndge, 
in  duration  as  well.  I  find  this  wondrous  array  of  phenomena 
apparently  moving  in  a  stately  and  r^^ar  procession,  and  gov^ined 
by  unalterable  laws ;  and  yet  beneath  all  tins  apparent  ui^ormity 
and  harmony,  further  research  enables  me  to  detect  a  diveni^ 
almost  as  infinite.  I  discover  the  action  of  one  lav  modified  in  a 
countless  variety  of  modes  and  degrees  by  that  of  another,  I  find 
<Hie  edfect,  by  which  I  mean  ihe  outcome  <^  any  cause  or  caosei, 
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Bometimefi  aided,  eometimee  thwarted,  ofteotimee  prarrerted,  per* 
faapa  entirely  destrojed  by  another;  bo  that  the  general  result  of 
the  action  and  reaction  in  ever;  conoeivabie  mode  of  all  theao 
countless  laws,  processes,  modifying  agencies,  be.,  is  to  produce  on 
the  inind  a  most  embarrawing  twtt  ensemble  of  causes  and  efiecte, 
actiritiea  and  paaaivitiea,  order  and  disorder,  law  and  lawlessness ; 
so  that  the  cosmos  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  iU-regulated 
chaos,  and  the  oniTerse  aeems  a  tanglnd  skein,  inviting,  and  at 
the  same  time  drying  disentanglement. 

Not  ia  this  feeling  of  embarraSBment,  which  arisea  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  oniverse  as  a  whole,  greatly  lessened  if  we 
G<mfiiie  our  attention  to  one  single  phen<nnenon,  and  select  for  th« 
poipose  that  which  seems  to  ne  most  obvious ;  for  in  every  such 
case,  immediately  underlying  tiie  phenomenal  aspect,  we  disoovar 
ulterior  agendee,  qualitiee,  relations,  &c.,  which  on  examination 
turn  out  to  be  jnet  as  inscrutable  as  if  the  phenomenon  itself  were 
v^ed  in  the  meet  impenetrable  mystery.  When  a  man's  mental 
&cultieB,  well  awakened  by  study  and  reBection,  and  nnrestralned 
by  pr^udioe  or  bias,  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  world  of  this  kind, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  he  should  feel  nnceriainty,  emborraaament, 
and  dis^^intment ;  that  the  universe  should  seran  to  him  as  to 
the  Greok  philosopher,  an  ever-Sowing  river ;  or  as  to  the  Hindoo 
thinker,  a  mere  visdouaiy  unsubstantial  pageant ;  w  aa  to  the 
Hebrew  Skeptic,  a  '  vanity  of  vanities'  1  What  marvel  if  bis  final 
mental  attitude  in  the  presence  of  so  many  conflicting  focts  and 
assurances,  weiv  the  epochs  or  suspense  at  the  ancient  Skeptics,  or 
the  je  ne  s^ay  pal  of  their  modem  successors.  The  efiect  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  tiie  supposed  case  of  a  thoughtful,  imagi- 
native child,  who,  after  being  confined  within  four  walls  until  he 
was  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  should  then  be  suddenly  hurried 
through  rapidly  changing  scenery,  or  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  a  large  town.'  We  can  in  some  measure  apjoreciate  the  feeUngs 
of  etrangenees,  wondermont,  and  doubt  with  which  he  vrould 
survey  such  a  bewildering  suoceesion  of  different  views ;  and  if,  as 
we  have  assumed,  he  were  a  boy  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind, 
we  might  perhaps  succeed  in  persuading  him  tiiat  he  was  survey- 
ing not  an  actually  existing  series  of  realities,  bat  the  fitM  changed 

■  Similar  illnstratioDS  are  freqnentlj  emplojed  in  pbiloaophy.sometimes, 
it  mnst  be  admitted,  in  the  interests  at  raiTiug,  naj,  even  opposite  ByBteniB 
of  TboQght.  Thos  the  famonB  cave  simile  of  Plato's  EeptihlU:  (vi.), 
sddnced  as  a  pictnresque  argument  in  bebaU  of  Eitreme  Idealiim,  is 
employed  bj  ^tcon  to  adiocate  reasonable  Bbepticlsm.  D»AMg.  Sai.  book 
T.  chap.  iv.     Il'oris,  by  Ellis  aod  Spedding,  i,  p.  616. 
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of  an  unreal  dream.  It  is  oa]j  the  dull  liHtleea  acquiescence  pro- 
duced by  habit,  and  slavish  deference  to  tiie  opinions  of  others, 
tiiat  rob  us  of  tbat  feeling  of  combined  strangeness,  awe,  and 
wonder  which  ought  to  be  the  ordinaiy  and  befitting  attitude  of 
thoughtful  men  in  presence  of  the  innumerable  unsolved  problems 
of  the  univeree.  I  confeas  I  have  never  seen  tlie  efiect  which  thi 
infinite  manifoldnesa  is  calculated  to  produce  on  reflective  and 
imaginative  miads  treated  with  the  importance  it  merits.  It 
appears  to  me  to  operate  as  a  producing  cause  of  more  than  one  of 
the  Bo-called  eooentricitiee  cJ  the  human  intellect.  I  certainly 
find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  both  mysticiBm  and  pantheism  to  ita 
influ^ice.  While  aa  to  Skepticism,  I  believe  it  to  warrant  the 
whole  of  the  inquiring  and  most  of  the  uncertain  spirit  implied  in 
the  term.  Indeed,  nothing  seema  to  me  more  appropriate  than 
the  attitude  of  tlie  cautious,  searching,  doubting  inquirer  in  sucb 
an  universe  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  It  is  on  a  boundless 
plain  that  men  need  to  grope  their  way  (and  what  is  Skepticism 
but  groping  1),  and  not  when  confined  bj  strong  boundariea  and 
prominent  landmarks  on  every  side. 

n.  Mow,  add  to  this  infinite  extent  and  variety  of  the  world 
without  the  correepondingly  measureless  activities  of  the  world 
within.  Conceive  a  being  placed  in  such  an  universe  gifted  with 
powers  of  thought  and  reason,  and  with  an  unquenchable  desire 
after  knowledge,  endowed  with  keen,  eager  senses  and  analytical 
fiicnltiee,  capable  of  investigating  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  most 
of  the  varied  phenomena  l^  wliich  he  is  surroiinded  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  from  the  very  keenness  c^  his  faculties,  &om  the  ^lor- 
mous,  I  might  almost  say  infinite,  sweep  of  their  imaginative  and 
speculative  powers,  utterly  incapable  cf  any  fuU,  absolute  demon- 
stration of  one  cdngle  truth,  and  what  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  inevitable  destiny  of  such  a  being  must  be  a  continna], 
never-ending  seu'ch  :  that,  in  a  word,  the  more  critica]  the 
focultiee,  the  more  comprehenaive  tlie  vision  of  snch  an  intellect, 
the  greater  will  be  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  perfect  unim- 
peachable demonstration ;  just  as  the  more  powerful  the  telescope  the 
greater  the  immensity  of  space  which  it  reveals,  or  die  more  pro- 
found the  geological  and  astronomical  research  the  more  immeasur- 
able becomes  the  recession  of  time.  Nay,  that  inh»«nt  infinity 
which  pertains  to  time  and  space,  appears  to  me  an  essential  property 
of  tlie  human  reason  asw^ — I  mean  that  its  deairee  and  hopes  are 
so  boundless,  its  cravings  for  truth  so  multiibrm  and  insatiable,  its 
appetite  for  knowledge  so  omnivorous  and  inappeasable,  that  its 
tendendee  we  may  certainly  affirm  (in  harmony  with  tlie  wisest 
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ftnd  profonndest  Uiinkers  of  all  time)  to  be  towards  the  in- 
finite. 

In  order  fiirtber  to  exranpUfy  Urn,  let  na  conmder  the  conduct 
of  the  human  intellect : — 1 .  When  it  claims  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  tmth  :  2.  When  it  deals  vith  problems  oonfe^sedlj  insoluble. 

1.  In  the  firat  place,  let  ns  assnme  that  on  some  one  given 
subject  the  intellect  imagines  itself  to  'poaneea  ultimate  irrefr^able 
truth.  Does  anyone  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  t«ideDcies 
suppose  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  conclusion,  without 
further  inqairy  and  speculation  1  for  let  the  &ct  itself  be  as 
obvious  and  unimpeachable  as  poodble,  the  questions  may  still  be 
asked, '  Whence  is  it  for, 'Why  r  cv, 'How  is  it  sot'  Bythefiret 
two  queries,  we  attempt  to  seize  a  link  in  the  infinite  chain  of  caoso- 
tjon,  and  if  theattemptsucoeeds  we  try  to  grasp  the  next  link,  and  so 
ad  ii\/mitvim.  Or  putting  the  last  question, '  How  is  it  t '  in  order 
to  get  at  tbe  mode  and  circumstance  of  a  supposed  truth-presenta- 
tion, and  what  an  endless  vista  of  speculation  and  possibility  is 
immediately  su^eeted  to  the  still  unsatinfied  intellect.  Does  t.ff.  the 
conviction  it  possesses  td  such  a  truth  and  its  ultimate  certunty  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perceived,  or  is  it,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  entirely  independent  of  all  such  human  Felations  t 
And  whether  its  perception  be  related  to  the  intellect  or  not,  yet  it 
must  be  relative  to  a  number  greater  or  less  of  other  collateral 
truths,  and  such  a  foot  immediately  challenges  comparison  and 
discussion.  Or  perhaps  the  intellect  will  endeavour,  simple  and 
undecomposable  as  the  truth  may  seem,  to  analyse,  and,  if  possibly 
reeolvd  it  into  its  primary  constituent  elemraite ;  and  each  of  such 
elemmts  may  conceivably  be  made  the  subject  of  further  analyds 
and  decomposition ;  so  restlessly  eager,  so  insatiably  carious  does 
the  human  mind  iqtprove  iteelf,  not  only  with  respect  U>  the  sup- 
posed truth  in  itself,  but  also  with  regard  to  its  origin,  its  com- 
podtion,anditerelation,realorfeigned,toothertmths.  Inaword, 
no  proof  or  demonstration  of  any  given  tmth  can  be  even  hypo- 
thetically  conceived,  so  complete  and  comprehenave  that  all  farther 
research  would  be  deemed  useless  or  impertinent. 

A  striking  proof,  were  any  needed,  of  this  proposition,  is  at 
once  afibrded  us  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  thero  is  no  truth  so 
simple,  self-evident,  asd  indubitable,  as  not  to  have  been  again  and 
again  called  in  queetion  by  different  thinkers  and  S4^ools  of  philo- 
sophy. The  reliableness  of  our  sense-perceptions  and  the  f^cts  of  . 
conaciousnees  have  been  repeatedly  impugned,  both  in  ancient  and^ 
in  modem  times.  The  non-existence  of  a  material  world  has  been 
a  fundamental  article  in  tJie  creed  of  more  than  one  philosophical 
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^stem.  The  ego  iteelf  has  been  reduced  by  VHiiouB  modes  to 
inanition  and  intellectual  extinction ;  and  whereas  nothing  seems 
at  first  Bight  more  axiomatic  and  final  than  the  primaiy  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  yet  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  not  only 
Hpeculated  eagerly  on  the  whence  and  the  why  of  such  truths,  bat 
have  even  taxed  their  imaginations  to  the  extent  of  conceiving 
worlds  in  which  2  +  2  might  make  6.  If  these  well-known  taOti 
iu«  insufficient  to  prove  the  inherent  Skeptidam  of  the  speculative 
intellect,  this  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  very  self-same  tendentT-, 
and  is,  in  tmth,  a  strong  coufii-mation  of  its  existence. 

2.  But  if  the  human  intellect  in  presence  of  tenths  generally 
supposed  to  be  indubitable  and  compulsoiy,  reveals  a  Skqttacal 
bias,  we  find  precisely  the  same  disposition  manifested  in  its  mode 
of  dealing  with  problems  oonfessedly  insc^uble.  Its  unwillingness 
or  inslulitf  to  concede  an  absolute  neigation  is  just  as  strong  as  its 
indispodtdon  or  powerlesenesa  to  grant  an  unconditional  affirma- 
tion. Among  the  numerous  questions  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  f£  tlie  human  mind,  there  are  many  which  are  not  only, 
on  account  of  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  inc^Mble  of 
receiving  even  an  approximate  solutdon,  but  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  0(minve,wi11t  every  aUowanoe  for  the  attainments  of  the 
future,  the  bare  possibility  of  their  ever  receiving  such  a  solution, 
Ijet  as  take  as  an  instance  the  origin  of  the  universe.  I  must 
confess  myself  quite  unable  to  conceive,  even  hypotfaetically,  a 
theory  on  the  subject  of  so  simple  and  undoubted  a  character,  as 
to  exclude  all  further  specnlatioa  and  inquiry.  And  yet  upon  this 
inscrutable  matter  a  countless  varied  <A  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded, haai  the  mythological  &ble8  of  remote  antiquity  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  our  own  day.'  And,  probably,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  human  intellect  changes  considerably  from  what  it  is 
at  present,  there  never  will  come  a  time  whm  speculation  on  such 
an  abstruse  sutgect  will  finally  cease,  from  the  recognition  of  the 
patent  &ot,  that  anything  approaching  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  is  a  self-evident  impossibility.* 

■  These  words  were  written  some  years  ago,  bnt  no  one  acqnalntocl  with 
the  moat  recent  reanlti  of  astronomical  research,  will  require  to  be  told 
that  the  nebular  bypothesU  haa  now  received  Ite  qntetos,  leaving  appar- 
ently no  theoij  to  oconpy  its  place.  At  preoent,  so  far  as  Physioists  are 
concerned,  the  DniTetse  Is  an  orphan. 

•  •  Cependant  o'est  nne  des  prindpales  et  des  pins  oidinaires  maladies 
de  lliamnie  d'eetre  tiavailU  d'luie  cotioaiti  inqoiite  pour  des  choees  qu'il 
ne  pent  sQavolr,  et  qn'il  lat  est  Traisemblement  pins  aTantageoi  d'ignorcr 
qne  d'en  prendre  c(nlnols9aIux^  pnisqoe  Diena  limits  la  sphere  d'activitj  de 
■onftme,  qninepentpaspinMrer  Jnsqaes-Vt.'  Iia-MetJu-lt-Vafer,8tltl»fiui 
Sofpt.,  Ed.  Liseox,  p.  3. 
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Or  take  anolher  question — the  exact  mode  in  which  oar  sensa- 
tions  are  formed.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  an  adequate  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
fact  is  simply  inconceivable.  The  requisite  and  only  possible 
conditions  of  successful  investigation  are  manifestly  unattainable. 
Sot  can  I  conceive  any  advance  in  the  scienctiB  of  Physiology  and 
Psychology  sufficiently  great  as  to  remove  this  inherent  impoeei- 
bility.  And  yet  there  ie  scarce  any  subject-matter  of  human 
iaqnit7  which  has  received  so  much  attention  from  p^hologists 
on  the  one  hand  and  physiologists  on  the  other.  Indeed,  most  of 
this  labour  has  been  expended  without  any  great  prospect  of  a 
satisfactory  result,  bo  &r  as  definite  knowledge  is  concerned,  per- 
haps without  even  expecting  the  final  solution  of  so  profound  an 
enigma. 

In  a  word,  the  mental  energies  of  men  in  these  and  in  the 
numberless  other  cases  vhich  might  have  been  adduced,  seem  to 
me  like  a  wild  beast  perpetually  measiu-ing  with  restless  paces  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  cage  from  which  it  has  nevertheless  long 
since  ascertained  there  can  be  no  escape ;  or  like  a  watchful  army 
surrounding  a  fortress  which  it  cannot  but  admit  to  be  impr^- 
nable,  it  b  yet  continually  belying  its  admission  by  ito  conduct, 
for  it  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  some  unguarded  comer  or  weak 
position  by  which  an  entry  may  haply  be  effected.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  as  some  set-off  againet  such  hopeless 
caiterprisea  and  unrealised  desires,  that  these  ceaseless  attempts  to 
accomplish  impossibilities  are  not  only  the  intellectual  instincta  of 
our  race,  but  are  inddentally  productive  of  good  results.  Weaker 
fortresses,  themselves  once  deemed  impregnable,  have  been  forced 
to  Buocumb  in  some  degree  to  such  unsleeping  vigilance.  Besides, 
soldiers  ever  on  the  alert  attain  a  continual  increase  of  efficiency, 
and  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  they  fail  to  achieve  what 
ia  impossible,  they  must  admit,  if  tk^  can,  Buch  failure  to  be 
notching  less  than  inevitable. 

A  further  cause  for  the  inability  of  our  &culties  to  attun 
complete  demonstrati<m  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual  and 
isolated  character  of  every  perception  or  idea  we  possess.  Each 
act  of  sensation  or  reflection  is  a  single  independent  fact  of  oon- 
Btnousness,  having  its  own  individual  colouring,  characteristics, 
and  extent.  So  that  not  only  are  our  faculties  limited  in  respects 
d  their  own  inherent  powers,  but  they  are  further  limited  as  reJ 
gards  their  participation  in  any  common  stock  of  universal  Tmtbll 
The  individual  differences  which  characterise  our  powers  <f  pat- 
oeiving  and  <£  thinking  were  known  to  and  acknowledged  by  the 
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pbiloflophera  of  Greece  taasy  centuriea  ago.  It  formed,  indeed,  & 
part  of  the  creed  of  every  enuDent  Greek  thinker  ti'oin  the  time  of 
Protagoras  and  his  aphoriBm, '  Man  la  the  measure  of  all  things,' 
to  the  final  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  in  the  schools  of  the  later 
Skeptics.  Nor  were  they  backward  in  applying  such  a  oc^nt 
argument  to  refute  dogmatic  concluaionE  and  general  systems  of 
belief  which  were  avowedly  based  on  the  common  consent  of 
humanity.  Within  a  recent  dat*  this  individuality  of  sense-per- 
ceptions, or  'pereonal  equation,'  as  it  has  beea  called,  has  been 
recognised  by  scientists  of  oar  own  day,  and  has  become  in  certain 
astronomical  experiments  a  necessary  part  of  the  calculations  per- 
taining to  them.  But  in  point  of  fact  this  '  personal  equation ' 
is  true  not  only  of  the  modtu  operandi  of  the  senses,  but  of  all  the 
definitions  and  determinations  of  the  intellect — the  nature  and 
extent  of  every  idea,  the  quality  and  scope  of  every  imagination, 
the  meaning  attached  to  words  and  propositions ;  in  a  word,  to 
every  part  and  outcome  of  tbe  apparatus  which  man  employs  as  a 
reasoning  being.  Hence  each  individual  has  his  own  private 
mirror,  in  which  is  reflected  each  part  and  parcel  of  his  knowledge. 
And  when  we  bring  all  these  reflections  together  in  order  to 
establish,  as  we  think,  universal  and  impr^nable  truth,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  if  the  whole  should  present  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  glass  cut  into  numberless  fiM^ts,  and  that  any  object  reflected 
by  it  should  be  diverse  and  multitudinous  rather  than  imiform 
and  identical. 

Nw  would  the  behaviour  of  the  human  intellect  be,  I  conceive, 
greatly  altered  were  its  limitations  to  some  extent  removed,  and 
its  present  faculties  immeasurably  increased  both  in  number  and 
efficiency.  If,  e.g.,  like  Voltaire's  Microm^jas,  we  were  gifled  with 
a  thousand  senses  instead  of  five,  our  fate  would  probably  still  be 
that  so  plaintively  described  by  the  inhabitant  of  Sirius  ;  '  II 
nous  reete  encore  je  ne  sais  quel  dfeir  vague,  je  ne  sais  quelle 
inquietude,  qui  nous  avertit  sana  cesse  que  nous  sommes  pen  de 
chose,  et  qu'il  y  a  des  fitres  beaucoup  plus  parf^ts.' '  Nay,  we 
^  have  good  warrant  for  assuming  that  such  an  enlargement  in  the 
(number  and  scope  of  our  faculties  would  only  produce  a  corre- 
)~TBponding  increase  in  the  number  of  questions  to  be  solved  and, 
'ipso  fcuAo,  of  difficulties  in  their  solutioQ.  Heace  the  possessor  of 
five  senses,  if  a  skeptic,  would,  were  his  senses  increased  to  a  thou- 
sand, probably  become  in  direct  arithmetical  ratio  two  hundred  times 
more  skeptical  than  before.  Let  ua  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
were  endowed  with  some  such  enormous  increase  in  the  number, 
■  IRenmtgai,  Stt.  pkUMt^kique,  <±Ap.  ii. 
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Tuiety,  uid  power  o(  onr  Benses  and  mental  fiumltiee  as  ihat 
su^;eeted  by  Voltaire ;  that  we  were  able,  for  instance,  to  com- 
prehend by  methods  now  inconcciTable  the  real  oauaes  and  modes 
of  working  of  all  the  great  physical  forces  by  which  we  are  snr- 
rounded ;  that  we  could  perceive  the  molecalar  changes  tfaat  take 
place  in  electricity  and  ma^etLsm  as  readily  as  we  can  see  the 
morement  of  onr  own  limbe ;  that  we  conld  hear  the  aap  peroo- 
laUng  throngh  the  cells  and  capillary  tubes  of  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion, from  the  tinloat  herb  to  the  loftiest  tree,  as  easily  aa  we  can. 
hear  the  rush  of  water  through  a  drain-pipe  ;  that  we  could  see 
and  number  the  vibrations  of  light  or  ooond-waves  as  readily  as 
we  can  reckon  our  pacee ;  tliat  we  conld  feel  the  changes  in  our 
bnuu-subetance  which  are  said  to  be  the  invariable  antecedents  of 
all  our  different  states  cf  oonsdonsaess  as  quickly  and  keenly  aa 
we  feel  the  pain  of  a  hlowj  that,  lastly,  we  could  trace  those 
subtle  links  which  form  our  mental  aesodationB  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  we  can  number  the  links  of  a  chain  we  hold  in  our 
hands,  and  that  all  dialectical  proceeses  were  as  vividly  presented 
to  onr  inner  senses  as  the  most  crude,  mechanical  operation  might 
be  to  our  bodily  senaee,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  snch  a  stupen- 
dous addition  to  our  faculties  and  modes  of  knowledge  would  be  a 
proportionate  incrraae  in  our  bewilderment,  and  an  enlarged  so^pe 
for  curiosity  and  incredulity.  So  that  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew 
Skeptic's  maxim  ia  amply  attested  by  the  whole  history  of  Skepti- 
cism, '  He  that  incrr-aseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,'  or  aa 
Shelley  in  his  magnificent  play  has  expressed  the  same  sentiment, 
by  making  tiie  furies  reproach  Prometheas : — 

Dost  thou  boart  the  clear  knowledtre  thou  waken'dst  for  man  f 
Then  was  kindled  within  bira  a  thirst  which  outran 
These  periBhing  wat«ra ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  feVer, 
Hope,  lots,  doubt,  de«re,  which  consume  him  for  eyg^ 

Instead,  then,  of  supposing  that  on  extension  o!  onr  present 
powers  would  operate  as  an  antidote  to  Skeptirasm,  we  must,  I 
suspect,  proceed  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  What  is  needed  is 
not  the  extension,  but  the  still  further  limitation  of  our  reasoning 
faculties.  We  with  our  five  senses,  elaborated  and  enhanced  by 
the  gifts  of  reason  and  imagination,  are  in  point  of  foct  only  too 
well  eqnipped  to  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  our 
inventigationa.  It  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  tlie  mixed  nature 
of  our  divinest  gifts  that  the  very  faculty  by  which  we  reason  is 
that  which  enables  and  incites  tis  to  doubt,  that  the  means  we 
adopt  in  order  to  construct  is  like  a  builder's  8caffi>l')<n(r  mnalli' 
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available  for  porpoaes  of  destruction,  and  that  those  nations  and 
individuals  are  freest  from  Skepticism  which  are  doeest  akin  to 
brutes  and  idiots.  Hence  we  may  term  doubt  the  Nemesis  of 
fiiith,  the  inevitably  reactionary  consequence  of  dogmatism.  It 
presuppoeee  reasoning  and  intelligence,  it  postulates  syBtematised 
beliefs,  convictions  whidt  have  attained  a  greater  or  lees  degree 
of  coherence  and  stability.  It  is  therefore  the  outcome,  not  of 
ignorance,  bat  of  calture ;  the  chaiacteristic,  not  of  the  childhood, 
but  of  the  mature  age  of  mankind.  Ko  traces  of  Skepticism  ap- 
pear in  Greek  or  Hindoo  philosophy  untU  long  after  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  numerous  systemB  of  belief  and  speculation, 
and  in  most  languages  ot  uncultured  nations  there  is  uo  word  for 
doubt. 

III.  Another  cause  of  SkepticiBm  may  be  found  in  the  neces- 
euy  relations  between  human  reason  and  its  creature  and  instru- 
ment,  human  language.  This  is,  of  course,  a  vety  lai^  subject, 
and  I  cannot  do  more  than  point  out  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
nnavoidaUe  uncertainty  pertaining  t«  the  use  of  language  seems 
to  be  a  prolific  source  of  Skepticism. 

1.  Let  us  first  ^ance  at  the  mode  by  which  we  acquire  know- 
ledge. We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  it  afibrds  a  proof  both  of  the 
necessity  and  uncertainty  of  humaa  language.  To  the  child  or 
uneducated  adult  the  object  of  an  act  of  perception  is  indistin- 
guishable from  the  perception  itself.  The  tree,  e.g.  which  is  eeen, 
is  the  same  object  as  the  image  trf  it  imprinted  on  the  retina  or 
retained  in  the  memory;  and  this  confusion  is  e^wn  in  the  lan- 
guage employe<^  which  for  the  most  part  makee  no  distinction 
between  the  outward  object  and  its  ideal  representation,  calling 
both  by  a  common  name.  But  no  sooner  is  this  unavoidable  oon- 
juuctioD  of  the  real  and  ideal  analysed,  than  it  is  seen  that  a  dis- 
crepancymay  and  often  must  exist  between  the  actual  object  and 
ite  mental  representation.  The  seneee,  e.g.  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  for  giving  a  perfectly  accurate  acoount  of  the 
phenomena  submitted  to  them,  and  therefore  the  terminology 
which  sssiunee  and  seeks  to  express  such  accuracy  must  be  faulty 
and  unreliable.  Hence  t^e  continual  mistakes  made  by  tlie  seusee 
in  the  judgments  of  perception  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first 
chapter  in  every  systematic  treatise  on  Skepticbm.  Kor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  with  the  possession  of  senses  of  much  greater  accuracy,  or 
of  a  language  in  which  all  mental  abstractions  were  duly  diffiren- 
tiated  and  distinguished  from  real  objects,  the  danger  of  some  such 
confusion  could  be  altogether  averted. 

Moreover,  a  man's  language,  with  all  its  immense  varieiy  ttf 
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terms,  forms,  direct  tneanings,  (uid  cotmotations,  is,  aa  I  have 
before  hinted,  a'wentiftlly  individuaUstic.  Therefore  the  group  of 
Benaatioiis,  qualities,  &o.,  which  he  eipreesee  bj  a  single  term  may 
and  generaUy  must  be  either  greater  or  less  than  the  con-espond- 
ing  group  to  which  his  neighbour  neverthelees  applies  predeely 
the  same  term.  For  example,  The  cluster  of  sensations  to  which 
I  affix  the  names,  sun,  tree,  house,  will  not  be  exactly  the  same 
cluster  in  all  its  parts  and  relations  as  that  to  which  another  man 
appliee  the  same  words.  And  if  this  inequality  exists  in  our  senoe- 
peroeptions  with  their  definite  modes  of  presentation,  its  proba- 
bility will  be  much  greats  in  purely  mental  abstractions,  in 
which  the  convergent  ideas  are  or  may  be  both  indefinite  and 
Tolnntaty.'  Nor  is  there  any  mode  of  inter-oommmucation  be- 
tween man  and  man  by  which  this  diSerence  in  their  perceptions 
and  ideas  can  be  infallibly  determined.  Almost  the  very  first 
words  employed  in  Oreek  philosophy  to  express  what  afterwards 
became  known  as  Skepticism  indicated  and  implied  this  inevitable 
difiorence  between  the  meanings  of  the  same  word  when  employed 
by  different  persons.  We  find  also  that  most  words,  in  this  respect 
reflecting  the  state  of  mind  of  th^r  originators,  represent  not 
single,  uniform,  clearly  defined  ideas,  but  rather  dusters  or  groups 
of  ideas.  When,  e.g.  we  take  any  good  dictionary  in  hand,  we 
observe  around  each  principal  word  or  root,  like  satellitee  round  a 
planet,  a  crowd  of  synonyms,  derivative  terms,  correlated  ideas 
and  expressions.  What  does  this  phenomenon  signify  if  not  the 
puny  efibrts  of  language  to  overtake  the  rapid  advance  and  ex- 
tension of  human  knowledge,  the  endeavours  of  the  finite  and 
limited  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wanto  of  the  infinite  t 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  anoertainty  inhenmt  in  language,  and 
therefore  of  its  aid  to  Skepticism,  may  be  found  in  the  use  of 
general  terms.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  words  as  red, 
sound,  colour,  smell,  &c.  In  these  and  wimilar  terms  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  with  all  the  adjectives,  adverbs,  or  other  qualifying 
terms  we  can  bring  togetlier,  to  mark  distinctly  every  decree  or 
gradation  of  our  perceptions  of  their  ol^ect,  still  lees  of  their  real 
actual  existence.    H«ice  we  perceive  that,  regarded  as  the  only 

>  On  this  ambignitj  the  elder  UIU  has  some  lemarka  in  his  Bimum 
3Iind,  i.  p.  Hi.  Of  course  tbe  fact  hcie  pointed  oat  ia  still  more  glaringly 
true  of  nations  and  races  using  different  tongaee.  On  tlie  variation  in  extent 
of  signification  betireen  correlated  terms  in  diifereDt  languages  see  Geiger, 
Unprung  «.  Entirickehaig  d.  MciwehlUhen  Spraeke,  1.  p.  1*.  Compare  on 
tiie  same  point  Sextot  Emjffiriiot  adv.  Oramniatieei,  Enhne's  edition,  pp. 
98,  39. 
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mediuiaofoommanication  between  man  and  the  universe,  language 
labours  onder  a  twofold  impoteucy ;  it  ie  incommenBurate  with  the 
infinite  nature  of  the  ezt«nial  world  on  the  onp  hand,  and  with 
the  immeasurable  capadties  and  desiree  of  the  human  mind  on  the 
other.  Man  with  all  his  naming  and  defining  powers,  his  entire 
equipment  of  dictionaries  and  'giimmam,  hie  access  to  various 
langnagee,  may  still  be  compared  to  a  child  introduced  into  an 
enormous  museum  with  a  pocketful  of  labels,  and  told  to  mark 
and  classify  the  innumerable  objects  wliich  it  contains.  The  child- 
like man  in  the  museum  of  Nature  finds  his  task  beset  with 
difiicnlties.  Sometimes  one  label  has  to  do  duty  for  several,  or  it 
is  found  needful  to  affix  two  labels  to  a  single  object.  Ultimately 
the  labels  fall  short  of  the  endless  requirements,  and  Uioagfa.  new 
snppliee  are  fumislied  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  objects  being 
innumerable  in  themselves,  while  new  qualities  and  relations  per- 
taining to  them  are  oontioually  being  discovered,  the  supply  of 
labels  most  needs  be  relatively  limited.  So  that  the  full  naming 
and  classification  of  all  is  found  to  be  impossible.  And  even  when 
most  pains  have  been  taken,  the  dedgnation  and  arrangement  of 
the  best  labelled  articleti  are  discovered  on  close  investigatioa  to  be 
very  imperfect. 

3.  Another  circumstance  which  makes  language  an  involuntary 
iitstmment  of  Sk^ticixm  is  the  fact  that,  by  an  assodittion  easily 
explicable,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  ev^ry  word  or  name  must 
express  and  postulate  a  real  object.  Accordingly  wht^n  exigencies 
of  speculation  demand  the  invention  and  employment  (^  such 
names  as  the  infinite,  ^e  absolute,  &te,  chance,  &c.,  we  are  almost 
irresistibly  compelled  Ao  believe  that  these  terms  stand  for  real 
existences,  and  it  is  only  when  we  try  to  comprehend  and  reMliae 
such  abstoactions  that  we  discover  our  mistake.  This  tendency  is, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  use  of  the  substantive  vei-b  in  most 
modem  langoags^  as  the  copnla  in  predication.'  When  we  come 
to  discuss  our  modern  Skeptics  we  shall  find  that  most  of  them  are 
Kominalists,  i.e.  taey  maintain  that  these  general  abstractions  are 
only  names ;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  fnrther  convinced  of  the 
service  which  Skepticism  has  thus  rendered  by  its  nominalistic 
tendencies  to  the  cause  of  real  science,  and  to  the  prevention  and 
refutation  of  religious  and  philosophical  superstition. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  lan- 
guage may  be  found  in  its  perpetual  change  and  flux.     Not  only  is 

'  Compare  Hill's  Utimaii  JUi«d,  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
VOL.  I.  E 
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evftry  living  lai^uage  oontiDiully  nndei^iiig  slow  bat  peroeplible 
modifioation,  but  every  word  of  which  it  ia  oomposed  ia  subject  to 
constant  variation  from  one  shade  ot  meaning  to  another.  Instances 
of  BO  familiar  and  acknowledged  a  trath  are  Deedleaa  ;  bat  the  fact 
itself,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  serve  to  show  the  hazard  of 
building  demonstration  or  abecduto  truth  on  the  fi'ail  and  fluc' 
tuating  foundation  oi  human  language. 

IV.  Another  and  most  powerful  stimulus  to  Skepticism  is 
found  in  the  innate  love  of  fi:«edom  and  independence  which  ia 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  all  original  minds.  '  There  be,'  says 
Bacon  in  his  Essay  on  Truth,  '  that  delight  in  giddineese,  and  count 
it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief ;  afiecting  free  will  in  ttiinVing  as  well 
as  in  acting.' '  In  tmth,  what  Bacon  aeems  to  regard  as  a  mere  want 
of  stability  and  an  occasional  eocentrioity  in  hnman  speoolatioD,  is 
of  much  greater  scope  and  importance;  for  the  mutual  opposition  of 
necessity  and  free  will  is  found  to  operate  in  tihe  region  of  mental 
just  as  much  aa  in  that  of  moral  sdenoe,  in  speculation  as  well  aa 
in  action.  Skeptidsm  may  therefore  be  termed  the  vindication  c€ 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  intellect.  From  his  earliest 
infancy  the  mind  of  every  man  is  exposed  to  a  never-ceasing 
pressure  from  without  of  oBtonsible  necessities,  each  of  them 
having  for  its  ot^ect  the  coercion,  I  might  almost  say  the  enslave- 
ment^ of  his  intellectual  focnlties.  In  the  first  place  the  external 
phenomena  of  his  own  personal  experienoe  force  tbemRelves  upon 
his  intellect  as  an  imperious  necessity ;  next  follow  extra-seuBible 
phenomena,  which  he  is  compelled  to  accept  on  the  overpowering 
evidence  of  others ;  then  there  are  oerttun  conventional  beliefs  of 
social  tradition  and  authority ;  and  finally,  certain  dogmatic  systems 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  until  the  intellect  whidi  wsa  at  finrt; 
free  and  unrestrained  is  at  last  so  thwarted  and  drcomscribed,  so 
cut  and  hewn,  so  forced  and  trained,  that  it  bears  jost  as  little 
resemblance  to  its  natural  state,  or  that  which  it  might  conceivably  ' 
attain  by  its  own  spontaneity  and  self-development,  as  the  stunted 
shrub  of  our  lawns  and  pleasnre  grounds  does  to  the  oak  of  the 
forest.  Even  granting,  as  we  must,  the  educational  value  of  many 
of  them  superimposed  neceedtiefl,  nay,  further,  tlie  impossibility  of 
conceiving  any  intellectual  development  without  their  aid,  it  is 
obvious  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
extrinsic  doctrines  is  greater  than  is  really  needed  by  or  than  can  be 
thought  useful  to  the  average  intellect.  Moreover,  the  menttil 
formation  here  spoken  of  labours  under  the  defect  of  not  being  a 

■  Etiayi.     Ellis  and  8ped<1ins'a  Werii,  vi.  p.  377, 
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huq'b  own  building.  H«  ia  Urns  oompelled,  ao  to  apeak,  to  live  in 
a  honm  over  whoee  plan,  materials,  ^d  conatruction  he  has  never 
exerciBed  the  least  oontxol,and  which  is  probably  utterly  inadapted 
for  his  means,  tastes,  oraeoesBities.  As  a  nile  it  is  orervbelmiDgly 
large,  and  oontains  nmnberleea  roonu  and  stories,  pftssagea  and 
oorridora,  for  wbioh  he  has  no  use,  and  of  which  he  does  not  even 
know  the  meaning.  It  is  against  this  weighty  incubus  of  autho- 
rity, this  overgrown  stmcture  of  beliefs  and  opinions,  ttiat  an 
original  mind  so  Tehemently  recalcitrates.  Such  men  as  Augustine, 
Descartes,  Locke  are  not  satisfied  with  the  eonventioual  ideas  and 
systems  thus  farced  upon  them.  Finding  within  them  an  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  an  architectonic  talent,  and  being  possessed  of 
ample  means,  they  refuse  to  live  in  any  house  but  their  own — 
that  which  tliey  Uiemselvee  have  built  from  their  own  plans,  with 
their  own  materials,  and  adapted  primsjily  for  their  own  wa&t«. 
Accordingly,  with  the  true  reetleea  Skeptical  instinct,  they  go  to 
woi^  and  examine  this  huge  supemtmcture  of  knowledge  (so 
called)  in  <mler  to  arrive  at  vrhatever  amount  of  solid  founda- 
tion and  good  material  they  may  discover  beneath  ;  and  though  the 
whole  of  the  old  building  may  not  be  found  to  merit  destrno- 
tion,  and  much  of  the  old  material  may  again  be  need,  yet  the  new 
house  wQl  be  their  own  work,  its  erection  will  have  satisfied 
powerfbl  instincts,  and  it  will  subserve  their  own  individual  tastes 
and  wants. 

Besides,  to  minds  of  the  class  we  are  now  considering — rest- 
less, independent,  and,  philosophically,  somewhat  libertine — every 
dogma  assumes  a  specially  offensive  character.  It  purports  to  be 
an  absolute  boundary,  or  limitation  of  their  iacultiee,  beyond 
which  research  is  impossible,  and  therefore  impertinent.  The 
eSbct  of  such  a  haughty  assumption  is  immediately  to  challenge 
doubt  and  inquiry.  An  arbitrary  restriction  is  placed  where 
prahape  none  existed  before;  or  what  was  hitherto  a  mere 
boundary  line  has  suddenly  assumed  formidable  dimensions  and 
become  an  impassable  barrio.  The  dis^jreeable  feeling  created 
by  this  restraint  is  increased  by  the  oonsoiousness  that,  tn  itadf, 
the  intellect  is  altogether  bee  and  unimpeded,  that  no  bound  can, 
in  and  by  its  ovm  nature,  be  placed  to  tiie  range  of  its  speculation 
and  imagination.  Hence  oomee  the  struggle  between  Skepticism 
and  Dogmatism — ^the  free  will  and  neoeesity  of  philosophy. 
Hence  the  irresistible  impulse  on  the  part  of  Skeptics  to  test  the 
strength  of  every  dogma  submitted  to  their  notice,  no  matter  how 
andent  or  well  assured  its  foundations  are  assumed  to  be,  or  how 
sacred  and  awM  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Nor  to 
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the  type  of  men  dow  under  consideration  do  these  external  com  - 
pulsions  become  leea  irksome  by  the  foct  that  by  an  invindble 
necessity  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  many  of  them,'  or  that 
they  find  a  ready  acquiescence  with  the  bulk  of  humanity  ;  for  it  is 
obvioos  that  the  minds  which  persiBteutty  search,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  the  issue  of  their  search,  roost  always  form  a 
small  and  inappreciable  minority  of  the  human  race.  For  my  owd 
part  I  am  quite  ready  to  concede  provisionally  the  trustworthiness 
of  many  of  our  foundations  in  the  present  day  of  science,  ethics, 
and  religion ;  still  this  admission  cannot  blind  me  to  the  fact  that 
even  were  oui  fundamental  belieis  utterly  and  inherently  absurd, 
yet  if  they  were  set  forth  and  taught  with  still  and  discrimination, 
invested  irith  prestige,  and  enforced  by  authority,  the  mass  of 
mankind  would  accept  them  fully  and  unreservedly  ;  for  belief  as  a 
rule  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  search  or  knowledge,  but  of  mere 
custom  and  habit. 

It  will  no  doubt  he  objected  that  the  human  reason,  though  it 
has  a  right  to  inquire,  has  no  ri^ht  to  push  its  investigation  to  the 
extreme  of  self-annihilation  or  stultiGoation.  It  ought,  as  some 
would  say,  to  moderate  ita  excessive  demands,  and  there  would 
then  be  some  prab&bility  of  its  rightful  cl^ms  being  conceded. 
To  this  objection  there  are  two  replies ;  Brst  may  be  urged  the 
unfortmiat«  but  inherent  tendency  of  every  Btruf^Ie  after  freedom 
to  exceed  the  limits  which  prudence  and  moderation  would  assign 
it.     As  Cowper  tella  us : — 

he  who  TslueB  Liberty,  confines 

Bis  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounds ' 

And,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  much  as  I 
priie  the  Skeptics,  that  their  impatience  of  the  least  possible 
restraint,  <xt  perhaps  only  apparent  restraint,  has  occasionally 
hurried  them  into  extreme  speculative  licence.  Such  cases  I  regard 
with  tlie  same  half-sympathetic,  half- deprecatory  feeling  vith 
which  I  look  upon  the  excesses  of  the  fVench  Revolution,  or  any 

'  '  J'avone,' says  one  of  the  Icsbct  lights  of  French  Skepticism  in  the 
last  oentnij,  'qn'il  j  a  des  idSes  si  Fraisemblabteii.  qa'ellea  noua  laisaeiit  A 
peine  le  terns,  et  presqne  jamais  la  force  de  donter :  elles  sabjugneDt  notre 
esprit:  maiacelanes^aroitptoaTStqD'elleBSonlmkies.' — L«  PgrrienUate 
raUomuibU,  par  (Lonis)  de  Bcaasobre,  p.  39. 

»  In  this  respect,  Le-Vayer  compares  Skeptidsm  to  dram-  or  wine- 
drinking:— 'Non  onlpavini  sed  colpabibenlis.'—ffiWe.  iii.  parti,  p.  315. 
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other  great  struggle  after  liberty.'  Skepticism,  as  a  plulosophlcal 
mode  of  thought,  can  no  more  be  considei-ed  responsible  for  the 
extremities  of  her  unwise  votaries  than  Luther  can  be  made 
answerable  for  the  extravagances  of  Carlstadt,  Mirabean  for  the 
ex-ceeseA  of  Robespierre,  or  Cromwell  for  the  fanaticism  of  Hariison 
or  Lilbume.  Beeidee  which,  a  farther  justification  of  excessive 
Skepticism  may  be  found  in  the  fiict  that  it  has  to  contend  gene- 
rally with  a  dogmatism  still  more  excessive ;  *  and  as  Sextos  Em- 
peirlkoB  remarks — not  without  a  touch  of  homour — for  an  extreme 
dieeaee  an  extreme  remedy  is  needinl.  Indeed  I  would  venture*  to 
say  that  fbr  eveiy  extremity  to  which  Skeptiusm  has  been  pushed 
dogmatism  is  primarily  responsible.  For  what  ^tem  of  belief 
has  ever  been  authoritatively  promulgated  in  the  world  that  did 
not  demand  the  most  nnoonditional  submisdon  on  the  part  of  its 
adherents,  and  that  not  only  to  the  system  as  a  wiiole,  but  to  every 
individual  portion,  every  minute  detail  pertaining  to  itt  It  is  not 
enon^  that  we  adoi«  the  idol  from  afar,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  near  and  kiss  its  feet.  Happily  in  the  present  day,  though 
as  yet  vety  slowly,  this  injurious  exigeant  temper  of  dc^matisle  is 
b^pmung  to  be  relaxed,  and  men  are  gradually  learning  the  great 
lesson  of  toleration,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when  taught  by 
experieu&  and  moderation  they  cease  to  exact,  as  a  harsh  creditor  , 
does  a  debt,  a  f\Ul  and  uninquiring  submisdon  to  dt^mas,  wbether 
philosophical  or  religious.  Skepticism  will,  in  its  turn,  moderate  it« 
own  demands,  and  be  content  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
where  it  might  otherwise  have  insisted  on  absolute  demonstration. 
Y.  In  his  definitions  of  the  various  kinds  of  philosophy. 
Christian  Wolf  has  made  the  fear  of  committing  firfor  the  primum 
mobiU  of  Skepticism.  Whether  it  is  the  only  or  even  most 
general  cause  is,  I  think,  open  to  doubt ;  but  that  it  does  exercise 
on  some  minds  a  very  distinct  and  perceptible  influence,  is,  in  my 

'  Compare  Schiller's  glowing  atterancea ; — 

'  Der  Henicb  ist  fret  geschaffen,  iat  frei 

Und  wiird'  er  in  Ketten  geborea, 
Lasst  encli  nicbt  irren  des  PobelB  Qesobrei 
Nicht  den  Missbranch  raeender  Thoren.' 
'  Sextos  explicitly  lays  down  the  rule,  that  the  extent  to  which  Skep- 
tical arguments  are  carried  should  be  daly  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  dogmatic  reasonings  agaiuBt  which  they  are  airbed.    Cf.  I^.  Syp. 
iiL  chap.  23.    This  was,  in  theory,  required  in  order  to  maintain  the  perfect 
eqnipoise  of  negation  and  afOrmation  on  which  Pyrrhonic  Baq>eiiM  was 
based.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  Skeptics  are  more  moderate  and  self* 
lestiained  in  controversy  than  (he  most  vehement  of  dogmatists. 
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opinion,  b^ond  oontroreny.  To  the  nuyority  of  mankind  tlie 
reception  of  new,  or  the  critidsm  and  possible  modification  of  old 
ideas,  is  rarely  conaidered  &  matter  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
that,  Bometimea,  of  the  graTest  kind.  Their  ordinary  behaTionr  in 
BQch  caaea  seems  to  be  t^us : — Wlten  a  man  haa  new  ideas  or  items 
of  knowledge  sobmitted  to  him,  tf  tbey  happen  to  run  in  tlie 
grooi-e  of  bis  own  fH^edilections  and  training,  or  are  proponnded  by 
an  authority  to  which  he  is  accostomed  to  defw,  he  quickly  gulps 
tiiem  down  without  examination  or  tJiought ;  but  if  they  are  of 
quite  another  kind,  tx  come  to  him  from  a  suspected  source,  he, 
wiUi  just  as  little  heed,  immediately  discards  them.  As  to  any- 
thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  ideas  long  received,  probably 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  thinks  of  instituting  sudi  an  inquiry ; 
partly,  perhaps,  fi-om  an  instinctive  dread  of  that  '  firat  st«p '  to 
philosophy  which  Diderot,  in  some  of  his  latest  words,  affirmed  to 
be  incredulity,'  but  diiefly,  as  I  think,  &om  a  profound  and  un- 
affected indifference  to  the  state  of  their  mental  fumitore  and  pos- 
sessions. Indeed,  among  the  many  marvellous  phenomena  per- 
taining to  humanity,  not  the  least,  in  my  opinion,  is  tins  almost 
incredible  facility  of  belief.  We  find  men,  not  only  the  ignorant 
and  untrained,  but  those  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  ot 
culture,  continually  accepting  without  question,  and  pronouncing 
without  hesitation,  opinions  on  the  most  important  sabjects ;  thus 
manifesting  aa  to  the  number,  quality,  &c.,  of  their  most  sacred 
convictions,  a  recklessness  and  indifference  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. A£  an  inevitable  result,  tbe  minds  of  most  men  are  full 
of  irreoondlable  and  undigested  notions  and  belie&,  resembling  a 
'  Happy  Family  Cage,'  in  which  animals,  which  naturally  cherish 
the  most  violent  antipathy  to  each  other,  are  compelled  to  dwell  in 
a  kind  of  hollow  and  unreal  peace.*    The  olyection  has  been  mode 

'  Ct.  Uadame  de  Tandeol :  JfiWiTW.  *I1  refntleMUseBainu;  la  ooa- 
versation  s'engagea  Bar  la  philosopliie  et  lea  diff^entes  roatei  pom  anrlver  a 
cetto  scieDOe ;  le  premier  pas,  dit-il,  veia  la  pbtlosopUe,  o'eat  incridallt6. 
Ce  mot  eet  le  dernier  qn'il  ait  proKr^  devant  mou'  (Etai.  Catitp.  de  Diderot, 
£ditioD  Oamier  Fi^kb.  i.  p.  Ivii.  Hay  it  not  be  said  ot  thisyfTVt  it^  also, 
'  D  u";  a  que  le  pteoiieT  pas  qui  ooflte  I '  Henagioa  refeis  tbe  proverb  to 
ArlBtotle,  'Apx^  T^t  ira^Ui irirrfa.    Mefia^%taui,'p.t^6. 

*  Persons  ooonstomed  to  psychological  Introspection  nmst  have  fre- 
qoentlj  observed  how  long,  even  in  matters  of  common  life,  an  indistinct 
oonsoloDsness  of  error  mar  exist  in  asami-dormant  state  In  tbe  mind,  until 
some  day  the  tmtbsnddenly  flashes  on  ns,  or  is  forcibly  raggcated  b;  fuller 
infonnation  from  withont.  UIss  Hartinean'e  AvtvHegraphy  gives  an  inter- 
eitltig  example  of  this  phanomenon : — '  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  seldom 
asked  qnestioos  in  those  daja.  I  went  on  for  years  together,  la  a  puzzle 
for  want  of  its  ever  ocouirlng  to  me  to  sat  qncslJons.    ~ 
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to  Wolfs  r»tue  of  Sk«^)tidam,  tihat  the  man  who  sboald  refnun  &om 
pnxiotmcing  as  opinion  on  obvioas  subjects  from  fear  of  error, 
would  be  acting  a«  wieeljr  as  a  dyspeptic  who  should  sfarve  him- 
self  from  fear  til  indigestion;  but  the  answer  to  tlie  objectipa  is 
easy,  and  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  estimate  I  have  just  propounded 
of  the  mental  condition  of  the  bulk  of  mankind.  In  otiier  words, 
mental  or  intellectoal  indigestion  is  a  disease  not,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible, but  of  the  rarest  possible  kind.  For  even  when  attention  is 
called  to  the  &ct  tbat  within  the  compass  of  a  single  human  mind, 
the  lion  is,  metAphorically  speikkiDg,  lying  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  bear  with  the  calf,  no  sense  of  alarm  is  excited  by  the 
incongmoDB  companionship;  no  intellectual  nausea  or  feeling  of 
disagreement  is  created  1^  the  close  juxtaposition  of  such  ditibrent 
and  conflicting  elements.  And  yet,  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
it  is  perhaps  as  vrell  that  mental  dyspepua  should  be  so  very  rare; 
for  imagination  recoils  before  the  contemplation  of  the  terrible 
oonseqnenoes  which  would  ensue,  suppoeing  the  effects  of  receiTing 
crude  and  incompatible  notions  into  t^e  mind  were  as  distuictly  , 
baneful  to  its  own  health,  as  the  reception  into  the  body  of  incon- 
gruous and  indigestible  food  is  prejudicial  to  its  welbre.' 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  type  of  intellect  which  regards 
belief  and  its  voluntary  attestation  as  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
import.  Men  of  this  kind  not  only  submit  every  new  article  of 
faith  to  the  most  rigorous  examination,  but  tbey  «zteud  the  same 
treatment,  so  far  as  poesible  (due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
many  subtle  disguises  which  mental  ideas  ara  able  to  assume),  to 
tbeiraccumnlatedstoc^of  convictions  and  beliefe  as  well.  To  every 

-aooonnta  of  a  spring-gnn  answered  t«  1117  ODHcaption  ot  it — QisA  it  was  a 
pea-green  niiwket  naedonly  Id  apring.  Ta\e  absurditjlaj  by  unnoticed  in 
taj  mind  til]  I  was  twenty.  At  that  age  I  was  stajing  at  Birmingbam,  and 
we  were  returning  from  a  ooontTf  waUc  in  the  dnak  of  the  evening  when 
my  host  warned  ns  not  to  cross  a  little  wood  for  fear  of  Bpring-gnna,  and 
showed  US  the  wire  of  one,  I  was  tmly  confoonded  when  the  sense  of  the 
old  mistake, dormant  Id  mymind  till  now,  came  npan  me.'  (YoL  i.  p.  SI.) 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  vitalitj,  at  least  pertinacity,  of  these  half- 
latent,  Italf-oonsdouB  bitots,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  their  affinity  with 
aathority ;  especially  In  tilings  beyond  the  scope  of  immediate  verification. 
'  On  the  sabject  of  thisparagra^  see  some  valnable  remarks  in  Bitter's 
FhiiotophUeh«  Paradoxa,  p.  220,  Ita.  The  mntnal  antagonism  of  the 
different  contents  of  the  mind  he  regards  as  the  origin  and  }DKUGcation 
of  Bkepdcism,  by  reconciling  which  the  mind  progreEses  through  doabt  to 
ceitunty.  He,  however,  implies  that  this  reoonctliatioD  can  never  beqalte 
complete,  so  that  knowl«dge  must  always  exist  letneen  'Skeptfeism  and 
Dogmatism — suspended,  like  Mahomet's  ooffln,  between  earth  and  heaven. 
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demand  for  aseeut,  no  matter  whence  its  allied  source,  anch  men 
instinctively  oppose  an  attitude  of  mental  hesitation.  Afe  tli^  to 
commit  tbemselves,  they  immediately  ask,  by  their  own  volnnbiiy 
act,  to  definitive  conclusions  which  subsequent  consideration  may 
perhaps  Eail  to  veriiy !  No  prudent  man  likee  to  put  his  band 
to  a  paper  which  may,  possibly,  in  after  time  compromise  him, 
monetarily  or  otherwise.  But,  in  eveiTj  case  where  a  man  deli- 
berately records  his  full  and  ondoubting  belief  in  a  given  dogma, 
he  is,  BO  to  speak,  putting  his  hand  to  his  own  intellectual  '  will 
and  testament '  on  that  specific  {xtint.'  He  delivers  his  oreed  or 
conviction  as  '  his  own  act  and  deed.'  It  may  easily  happen, 
among  the  numberless  uncertainties  in  which  moat  truths  are  en- 
veloped— and,  especially,  if  his  intellect  be  of  tiie  highest  type,  t.e. 
capable  of  growth — that  a  few  more  years  of  inquiry  may  fail  to 
establish  satisfactorily  the  truth  on  which  he  has  so  confidently 
pronounced;  nay,  more,  he  may  even  discover  tliat,  so  &r  &om 
having  strong  arguments  in  its  &vour,  most  of  the  Tatiocinatioa 
on  the  subject  seems  to  his  maturer  and  more  balanced  intellect  to 
militate  directly  against  it.  What  is  the  unfortunate  man  to  dol 
Honestly,  he  can  do  nothing  less  than  retract ;  and  retractation  is 
not  a  pleasant  process  either  tac  the  individual  himself  or  for 
those  who  witness  it.  We  can,  then,  understand  the  extreme 
caution  which  characteriBes  not  a  few  susceptible  minds  on  this 
important  point.  Hesitation  and  doubt  appear  to  them  positions 
of  much  less  danger  than  rash  and  immature  assent.  This  state  of 
uncertainty  may  be  irksome  to  those  who  feel  compelled  to  main- 
tain it — it  certainly  involves  an  amount  of  prejudice  and  sus- 
picion which  only  the  sti-ougest  minds  are  able  to  encounter.  Still 
their  fear  of  possible  error;  their  dread  of  af6rming  deliberately 
and  definitively  what  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  might  discover  to 
be  false;  their  philosophical  reluctance  to  sacrifice  future  investi- 
gation to  the  more  presmng  needs  (which  are,  after  all,  only 
assumed)  of  the  moment;  their  intense  and,  perhaps,  morbidly 
acute  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Truth ;  their  fxdl  conviction  of  her 
sacred,  inviolable,  and  eternal  nature;  all  theee  considerationB  induce 

'  Compare  the  neat  epigram  of  A.adoenas  (,Ejns-  iv.  222) : 

'  Hen  qnantam  in  terrie  dominatur  opinio  I  venun 

Nee  nesciie  putas,  et  dubitare  vetas. 
Qui  dabitat  uoD  enat,  adhnc  in  ntmmqae  parstns 
Enoc  opinando,  nee  dobitando  Tenit." 
So  QmnotiUan  epeaka  of   dogmatiBts,    '  qui  velnt  Bacramento  rogati,  vel 
etiam  snperstitione  cooBtricti,  nefas  dacont  a  enecepl^  Bemel  peiaoasione 
discedere,' — ftut.  Or.  zii  chap.  2, 
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them  to  prefer  th«  hedtation  thej  know  tobe  real  to  tbeill-foimded 
certainty  they  feel  may  be  false.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  penoDS — or,  for  that  matter,  any  real, 
siBcere  Skeptica — willingly  prefer  an  attitude  of  anspeDse  to  that  of 
undoubting  conviction ;  but  they  know  Hie  inconveniences  entailed 
by  the  former  position,  whereaa  they  are  unaware  of  the  miscliief 
which  would  reeult  from  the  hasty  adoption  of  unverified  con- 
clusions. Their  feeling  might,  perhaps,  be  expressed  by  tlie 
funiliar  quotation  that  it  is  better  to 

.  Bear  those  ills  they  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  the 
special  inflaences  I  am  now  considering,  I  may  point  to  the  case  of 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  of  whom  his  biographer  tells  us  :' — '  His 
scepticism  was  of  no  mei-e  negative  quality,  .  .  .  but  was  the  ex- 
preesioQ  of  a  pnre  reverence  for  the  inner  light  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  entire  submission  to  its  guidance.  It  was  the  loyalty  to  truth 
as  the  supreme  good  of  the  intellect,  and  as  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion of  moral  character.'  To  moat  people  who  have  never  reflected 
on  Skepticism,  and  who  share  the  ordinary  prejudices  on  the  sub- 
ject, this  position  of  Clough's,  which  might  easily  be  paralleled 
from  our  projected  gallery  of  Skeptics,  would  no  doubt  appear 
highly  paradoxical.  Misled  by  the  calumnies  and  imputations 
which  dogmatists  of  all  classes  and  creeds  have  lavished  upon  non- 
believers,  they  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that  all  Skepticism 
necessarily  implies  an  intentional  hostility  to  truth,  and  are  hence 
unable  to  conceive  bow  it  can,  and  often  does,  originate  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  feeling;  t.e.  in  a  profound  veneration  for 
truth,  and  a  sensitive  dread  of  the  smallest  approack  to  error. 
Kothing  can  better  illustrate  the  cruel  tyiwiny  which  dc^matism 
has  in  all  ages  attempted  to  exercise  than  the  &ct  that  such  a 
position  as  that  we  have  now  investigated  should  be  held  up  for 
the  contempt  and  execration  of  mankind,  and  should  be  deemed  a 
reason  for  consigning  men,  who  were  actually  gifted  with  a  keener 
sense  of  truth  than  th^  neighbours,  to  a  martyr's  death. 

YI.  One  more  general  cause  I  notice  in  deference  to  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  it  b  largely  operative  in  the  production  of 
Skepticism— I  mean  the  desire  of  novelty.  Of  course  this  is  oilen 
only  the  kind  of  r^»roaoh  which  '  Conservatives '  in  philosophy,  as 
in  politics,  are  wont  to  hurl  at  their  '  Badical '  adversaries,  and,  so 

'  See  Li/e  and  Letteri.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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iar,  mi^t  have  been  passed  over  by  ns ;  bat  as  the  same  reproach 
is  made  by  others,  who  are  not  nniriendlj  to  philoeophical  Skepti- 
cism, it  may  be  worth  our  considering  on  what  groonds  it  is  based, 
and  how  (ttr  it  ia  justified.  Now,  in  determining  the  valae  of  this 
feeling  as  a  motive  for  Skepticism,  we  must  remember  that  it 
holds  true  of  uitellectaal  as  of  physical  nosology,  that  the  self- 
same  symptoms  oocssionally  betoken  both  an  exoess  and  a  defect 
of  functional  activity.  Hiey  may  express  either  debility  or 
exuberance  of  power.  Hence  we  must  discriminate  between  cases 
in  which  the  deeire  for  noyelty  is  the  fruit  of  inordinate  vanity,' 
and  constitutes  the  sole  or  main  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any 
belief,  and  others  in  which  it  is  an  essential  charactoristic  of  an 
original  and  independent  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense 
that  I  accept  it  as  a  contributory  and  occasional  incentive  to 
Skepticism  ;  but  so  far  from  K^rding  it  as  blameworthy,  I  con- 
sider it  not  only  justifiable,  but  an  absolutely  neceesary  ingredient 
in  every  genuine  philosopher.  For  a  very  small  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  civilisation  and  human  progress  is  suffideut  to  prove 
how  much  the  desire  for  novelfy  in  inventions  and  scientific  re- 
searches, the  wish  to  add  a  single  new  item  to  the  aum  of  human 
kn«wIodge,  has  effected  for  mankind ;  not  to  mention  the  kindred 
thirst  for  change,  the  reformation  of  old  abuses  in  religion  and 
politics,  which  has  contribnted  so  materially  to  human  dvilisation 
and  advancement.  That  there  are  instances  among  recognised 
Skeptics  in  which  the  feeling  in  its  perverted  form  as  a  mere 
passion  for  eccentridty  may  be  discovered,  I  have  no  wish  to  deny ; 
— we  shall,  in  the  course  of  our  researdiee,  have  opportunities  of 
studying  more  than  one  example  of  it — thouf^  even  in  this  case  I 
would  willingly  urge  as  pleas  for  mitigation  of  judgment,  the  pro- 
bability that,  like  ambiticm.  it  may  be  'the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds ;'  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  precisely  the  boundary  line 
where  the  praiseworthy  quality  we  call  originality  passes  into  the 
obnoxious  passion  which  we  term  love  of  novelty.  All  I  contend 
for  at  present  is,  that  this  much-abused  feeling  is  in  its  truest 
aspect  pure,  generous,  and  unselfish ;  that  it  is  a  necessary  element 
in  eveiy  great  enterprise,  and  in  most  characters.     Whereas — 

■  Sach  cases,  e^.,  as  the  '  self -conceited  man '  of  Bp.  Earle's  Uioro- 
eotnuygmphj/ ; — '  Hia  tenent,'  saya  tbe  bishop,  '  is  always  dngular  and  aloof 
from  the  vulgar  as  he  can,  from  whicli  jon  mnst  not  hope  to  wrest  him. 
He  has  sm  excellent  bomonr  for  an  herstick.  and  in  tbese  days  made  the 
first  Anninian.  He  prefers  Bamos  before  Aristotle,  and  Paiacelsns  before 
Qalen,aDd  whoaoever  with  most  [aradox  is  commended.' — Micreeotmograpijf, 
Bliss's  Ed.  p.  3S, 
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and  here  I  pack  into  one  soatonce  what  has  filled  many  a  learned 
tome — tew  thingB  have  more  ctmtributed  to  the  retardation  and 
hindrance  of  hcman  progress  and  civilisation  than  the  opposite 
feeling  to  that  we  are  disciuning,  i.e.  the  dread  of  noveltj. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  moat  of  the  predisposing  causea  of 
Bkepticism,  so  &r  as  they  are,  or  may  be,  general ;  leaving  thoee 
that  are  special  and  personal  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  particular  Skeptics.  I  have,  as  you  have  doubtless 
noticed,  avowedly  taken  up  the  defence  of  extreme  Skeptidsm, 
not  only  as  being  theoretically  my  own  position,  but  because  I 
deem  it  right,  in  the  examin&tion  of  any  intellectual  tendency,  to 
urge  everything  that  can  &ir1y  be  said  in  ita  defence.  No  other 
course  se^ns  to  me  either  philoaoi^cal  or  ingenuous.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  l»owbeating  to  which  Skeptidsm,  in  common  with 
other  BOBpected  modes  of  thought,  has  been  compelled  to  submit 
from  its  enemies — like  a  dangerous  witness  in  the  hands  of  an  nu- 
scmpulooB  advocate;  but  from  a  select  circle  of  philosophers,  as  I 
trust  we  may,  without  vanity,  asBume  ourselves  to  be,  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  other  than  a  strictly  imparti^  and  respectful 
treatment.  Our  position  in  our  proposed  siancea  is  this  : — Given 
a  certain  mode  of  thought,  underlying,  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent, 
all  philosophy,  theology,  ethics,  and  physical  science,  attd,  occa- 
sionally, in  particular  persons  and  epochs,  assuming  a  bold  and 
aggressive  attitude,  what  can  &irly  be  urged  in  it«  behalf  by  ils 
most  uncompromising  defenders)  Such  is  the  question  I  have 
tried  to  answer  generally  in  this  essay,  and  to  which  a  more  par- 
ticular and  detailed  r^Iy  will  be  afforded  by  our  coming  reeearohee. 
Sacb,  also,  is  the  spirit  in  whidi  it  appears  to  me  our  subject 
should  be  approached ;  for  we  must  never  forget  that  Skepticism, 
like  evet7  other  natural  tendency  of  the  intellect,  reqtiiree  sa 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  treatment.  Indeed,  it  has  a  right  to 
this,  even  from  the  hostile  point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  an 
eccentricity  ;  for  in  these  days,  when  humane  and  improved 
methods  of  investigation  are  applied  to  all  forms  of  mental 
disease,  it  seems  unjust  to  exclude  the  aberrations  of  the  philo- 
sopher from  kindly  and  judicious  tree.tment.  Deviations  &om 
conventional  beliefs  hare,  intrinsically,  as  much  clum  as  Qtoee 
from  ordinary  human  practice  to  be  treated  as  natural  phenomena, 
and  made  the  object  of  careful  psychical  investigation.  Thoee 
who  approach  our  Skeptics  in  this  scientific  and  considerate  spirit 
may  find  much  in  them  to  reprehend;  bat  th^  will  also  find  much 
to  extenuate,  much  to  compassionate,  and,  what  cannot  be  said  of 
ordinary  types  of  mental  disease,  much  that  seems  deserving  <^ 
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commendation  and  imitation  on   the  part    of  ever;  tbinklnj 
man. 

Abundel.  Thanks,  Doctor,  for  your  very  elaborate 
Essay,  in  which,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  &b  Leibnitz 
said  of  Hobbes  that  he  was  'pluaqiutTn  nommalis,'  you 
have  amply  approved  yourself  to  be  plusqtiam  Sk^tictts, 
But,  candidly,  your  argument  appears  to  me  to  prove  too 
much ;  for,  if  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  nature 
of  human  faculties — not  to  mention  your  other  causes — 
all  tend  to  and  involve  Skepticism,  iUstead  of  Skeptics 
being,  as  you  admit  they  are,  in  an  enormous  minority, 
they  ought  to  be  in  an  overwhelming  majority;  nay,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  your  hypothesis,  such  a  weak, 
inconsistent  being  as  a  dogmatist  has  any  right  at  all  to 
eiist. 

Trevor.  I  might  answer  your  objection  by  referring  to 
Thucydides,  who,  as  you  know,  says  that  '  Search  for  truth 
is  intolerable  to  most  people,  and  they  prefer  accepting 
ready-made  opinions ; '  with  which  you  may  take  the  well- 
known  proverb  that  '  Opinion  rules  the  world,'  and  as  Ari- 
stotle tells  UH,  '  Opinion  is  not  search,  but  assertion.'  That 
the  many  are  dogmatists  no  more  proves  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  such  an  arrangement  than  the  fact  that  the 
inhabitauts  of  the  earth  are  'mostly  fools'  proves  a  pro- 
vidential leaning  towards  folly.  Both  wisdom  and  Skepticism 
have  always  been  in  a  deplorable  minority.  I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  conclusion  thence  derivable  in  respect  of  their 
possible  identity,  though  Pascal  maintains  that  Pyrrhonism 
derives  its  strength  and  justification  from  the  &ct  of  its 
possessing  so  many  enemies.  I  will  only  say  that  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  which  is  adverse  to  the  one  is  equally  adverse 
to  the  other,  A  clergyman  ought,  I  think,  to  be  the  last 
the  world  to  insist  on  the  argument  of  the  '  Vox 
'    being  equivalent  to  the    '  Vox  Dei '   w    '  Vox 

9.' 

ne  fortifle  plus  le  Pjrrhoiiisme  que  ce  qn*!!  y  en  a  qui  ne  aonb 
rrhoniens ;  ri  tons  l'£taient,  Hb  auroient  tort—  Cette  aecte  se 
is  ploB  qae  par  me  amiE.'    Pemiet.  Ed.  Havet.  vol.  i. 
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Miss  Leycester.  BeBides,  Mr.  Arundel,  we  must  re- 
member what  the  Doctor  told  ub  as  to  the  existence  in  most 
men's  minds  of  contradictory  opinions  and  belief,  and  the 
rarity  of  intellectual  dyspepsia.  I  own  I  was  much  struck 
with  that  part  of  the  Essay.  The  infinite  diversity  of  human 
minds,  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  their  contents,  and  the 
easy  slip-shod  way  in  which  opinions  are  popularly  accepted, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  matters  of  great  interest.  lu 
itself,  the  &ct  of  such  diversity  may  be  said  to  b«  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  the  physical  world  and  the  spon- 
taneous tendency  to  variation  therein  manifested.  I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  if  Herbert  Spencer's  '  Instability  of  the  Homo- 
geneous' could  be  applied  to  the  human  intellect  (at  least  of 
the  Skeptical  type),  so  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
man  had  reduced  all  his  beliefs  and  conceptions  into  con- 
sistency and  harmony,  a  new  attempt  at  diSerentiation 
should  spontaneously  result. 

Harrington.  According  to  Dr.  Trevor's  paper,  it  is  but 
rarely  that  the  *  instability '  in  men's  minds  has  the  '  homo- 
geneous' to  operate  upon.  No  doubt  there  are  intellects 
as  instinctively  impatient  of  homogeneousnesa,  in  the  sense 
of  fixed  beliefs,  as  the  most  sensitive  of  chemical  or  organic 
compounds  can  possibly  be  in  their  own  respective  pro- 
vinces ;  but  that  ah  intellects  are  so  constituted  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  should  be  loth  to  accept,  as  it  would  make 
Skepticism  the  normal  condition  of  the  mind.  As  a  matter 
of  practical  life  rather  than  of  speculation,  I  think  a  trans- 
ference of  the  majority  from  dogmatists  to  Skeptics,  even  if 
possible,  were  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  I  grant  that  mnch 
more  inquiry  and,  if  need  be,  of  wholesome  uncertainty  than 
at  present  exists  would  be  beneficial  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  instincts  of  Skepticism, 
when  pushed  to  extremes,  are  repugnant  to  law,  order,  and 
good  government.  The  excess  of  individuality,  for  instance, 
which  it  tends  to  promote  would  be  fatal  to  the  easy  and 
quiet  working  of  all  our  social  systems.  Of  course,  we  may 
easily  have  too  much  of  mere  stolid  acquiescence ;  but  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  what  we  find  it  to  be,  men  will  prefer 
the  repose  of  a  feather-bed  to  the  tortures  of  the  rack.   I  was 
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about,  when  Florence  turned  the  cmrent  of  my  thoughts,  to 
offer  a  criticism,  on  this  very  point,  of  what  I  take  to  be  the 
lawlessness  of  unbounded  Skepticism.  That  the  human  mind 
is  limited,  we  must  all  admit;  but,  instead  of  attempting  the 
impossible  task  of  surmounting  these  obstacles,  of  trying  like 
the  dove  in  Kant's  simile  to  transcend  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  float,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  remember  that,  under 
any  cimeeivahle  kypotheais,  such  obstacles  must  exist,  and 
the  fact  that  real  liberty  is  only  found  within  the  due  limits 
of  law  ?     Eemember  Goethe: — 

Verftebens  warden  ungebundena  Qwrter 
Nach  der  Vollendung  reiner  Hohe  streben, 
la  der  Beachrinkiuig  zdgt  sich  arat  der  Meister 
Und  das  Oeseti  hut  kum  una  Freiheit  ^ben. 

Tkevor.  Let  every  man  roam  in  such  a  '  Besckramiung' 
as  Goethe  marked  out  for  his  own  movements,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  will  never  more  urge  the  need  of  further  iutellectu^ 
liberty.  But  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that 
I  did  not — indeed,  I  could  not — deny  the  limitations  of  the 
human  facilities  ;  all  I  wanted  to  show  was  the  tendency  of 
the  mind,  in  certain  stages  of  its  development,  to  ignore 
those  limitations,  and  vainly  endeavour  to  surmount  them. 
I  look  on  these  efforts  as  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  and 
only  partially  controlled  by  subsequent  experience  of  their 
futility.  The  questions  of  children,  e.g.  as  to  objects  about 
them  are  much  more  profound  and  penetrating  than  the 
inquiries  of  grown  people.  The  child's  fearlessly  inquisitive 
nature  points  to  the  original  tendencies  of  its  faculties;  the 
man's  more  cautious  and  restrained  investigations  prove  their 
repression  by  experience.  As  to  your  *  feather-bed  v.  rack ' 
illustration,  I  must  remind  you  that  it  is  Skeptics  that  claim 
the  feather-bed  as  a  welcome  escape  from  the  rack-tortures 
of  the  many  conflicting  beliefs  and  systems  of  dogmatism. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Ataraxia  or  impassive  calm  which 
the  Pyrrhonists  claimed  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  their 
Skepticism;  and  Montaigne  only  puts  this  into  his  own 
quaint  humour,  when  he  exclaims ;  '  Ob,  what  a  soft,  easy, 
and  healthy  pillow  is  ignorance  and  incuriosity  for  the  repose 
of  a  well-formed  head  1  ' 
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Abundel.  There  is  another  remark  which  I  should  like 
to  make  on  a  part  of  your  argument  in  which  jou  appeared 
to  me  to  posh  yonr  principles  to  a  suicidal  extreme.  You 
represented  the  coercive  force  of  our  sensations,  together 
with  the  confirmatory  evidence  derived  from  others,  in  the 
light  of  a  despotic  tyranny,  serving  not  to  train  but  to 
cramp  tiie  feculties  (though  you  did  not  tell  ub  what  senses 
without  sensations  could  poaaibly  mean).  But  by  so  doing 
you  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  that  dogmatism  has  so  far  a 
staDd-point  and  a  raieon  d'itre.  Some  years  ago  I  picked 
up,  at  a  second-hand  bookstall,  a  small  German  work  called 
'  Pyrrho  and  Philalethes,'  •  and  I  was  much  struck  with  an 
illustration  of  the  author's  as  to  the  force  of  this  consensus. 
He  supposed  a  number  of  men  to  have  seen  for  the  first  time 
the  OmitkorhynckKS  yxtiradoxus,  and  he  points  out  the  effect 
upon  their  minds,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  in- 
credulity, of  the  combined  influences  of  their  own  actual 
sensations  and  the  consentient  testimony  of  their  fellow- 
observers,  and  dwells  upon  the  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  abnormal  phenomena  which  would  be  produced  in  the 
minds  of  all;  whence  he  ultimately  deduces  the  similarity  of 
human  organisations,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  the 
irresistibly  compelling  power  of  external  objects  when 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  This  '  consensus,'  or 
'  common  sense,'  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  dogmatism, 
seems  to  me  to  &11  short  very  little,  if  at  all,  of  absolute 
certainty,  and  therefore  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  always 
victorious  over  extreme  idealism  and  rampant  Skepticism. 

Teevor.  Your  position  as  to  the  worth  of  'common 
sense '  is  different  from  Harrington's.  You,  like  all  dogma- 
tists, want  to  make  it  the  foundation  for  systematic  belief, 
although  I  think  you  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  the 
superstructures  laid  upon  it  are  often  disproportionately 
great.  Harrington,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  regards  it  as 
a  kind  of  common  nexus,  useful  for  binding  men  to  each  other, 
or  as  a  kind  of  oil  tending  to  prevent  friction  in  the  working 

'  Pyrrho  nnd  Philalethet  ;  oder  Leitet  die  SoeptU  zur  Wahr/ieit  vnd  znr 
rukigen  Entieheidung  ?  Herau^egeben  van  D.  Fmot  Volkmar  ficinhard. 
Iteliibach,  1812. 
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of  our  social  machinery.  Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  existence  of  this  power  or  ita  value  aa  a  lubricating  agent. 
All  I  question  is,  ita  claim  to  be  considered  a  aufficient  foun- 
dation for  dogmatic  belief  in  the  sense  of  absolute  demon- 
stration. Extreme  Sceptics,  like  Sextos  Empeirikos  himself, 
never  denied  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  or  the  despotic 
power  of  phenomena  as  auch.  What  they  protest  against  is 
making  the  impressions  of  one  or  more  individuals  testa  of 
nnconditional  certainty.  Had  a  modem  disciple  of  Sextos 
been  among  the  j  nry  assembled  round  the  omithorhynchus,  his 
verdict  would  probably  have  been  something  of  this  kind : — 
'  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  a  wondrously  strange  animal — 
a  compound  of  bird,  beast,  and  fish ;  and  I  admit  that  your 
endence  respecting  it  agrees  with  my  own  conclusions ; 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  attribute,  even  to  oai  collective 
judgment,  an  in&liibility  which  it  cannot  possess.  What  we 
observe  of  the  animal  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
knowledge  we  might  conceive  ourselves  to  possess  about  it — 
at  least,  what  the  thing  ia  in  itself  we  can  never  know.  We 
might  term  it  (as  Ijeibnitz  termed  matter)  a  "  well-founded 
phenomenon,"  and  our  united  conclusions  respecting  it  have 
a  high  degree  of  probability ;  but  that  our  observations  are 
to  be  accepted  as  ao  absolutely  certain  that  they  cannot  be 
vitiated  by  the  least  possibility  of  a  mistake  or  imperfection 
of  any  kind,  is  a  proposition  I  am  unable  to  accept.' 

Of  course,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sole  judge  of  truth  must 
under  every  circumstance  be  a  man's  own  faculties ;  and  the 
confirmatory  witness  of  others,  even  when  attainable,  is  by 
no  means  universally  reliable.  To  a  man,  e.g.  afflicted  with 
colour-blind  nesa  no  amount  of  external  testimony  would 
prove  that  the  colour  he  saw  was  not  what  he  supposed  it  to 
be,  and  in  my  profession  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
making  people  accept  the  evidence  of  the  clinical  thermo- 
meter and  such  scientific  testa  as  against  their  own  sensa- 
tions. Moreover,  looking  at  the  question  from  a  still  broader 
point  of  view,  there  is  hardly  any  doctrine  of  theology, 
philosophy,  or  science  so  felse  and  perverted  that  it  cannot 
count  its  adherents  by  scores  and  perhaps  hundreds ;  and 
here  we  again  touch  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  majority 
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to    coerce    a    minority    on  a  Rubject   of    »peculatiou    and 
belief. 

Mhs.  Harrington'.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  small  criti- 
cism on  Dr.  Trevor's  glorification  of  Skepticism,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  how  all  the  great  leaders  of  human  thought — 
those  who  have  originated  new  movements  in  reUgion,  and, 
so  &r  as  I  know,  in  philosophy  as  well — have  not  only 
not  been  Skeptics,  but  have  been  removed  by  the  greatest 
possible  distance  Aiom  Skepticism.  They  were  Dot  only 
dogmatic,  but  indomitably  and  passionately  so.  It  was  this 
intensity  of  personal  conviction  that  gave  them  their  enor- 
mous power  over  their  fellow-men,  and  enabled  them  to 
produce  the  profound  impression  they  have  left  on  the  page 
of  history.  Indeed,  I  cannot  myself  conceive  the  possibility 
of  a  man,  who  has  no  strong  fervent  convictions  of  his  own, 
carrying  out  any  great  enterprise,  or  being  accepted  as  a 
leader  by  his  fellows.  In  all  the  great  concerns  of  life  men 
desiderate  a  vigorous  grasp  of  principles  and  a  stem  deter- 
mination to  put  them  into  action. 

TitBVOB.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  will  give  us  a 
few  examples  of  such  dogmatists. 

Mrs.  Hakrinotom.  I  was  thinking  at  the  moment  of 
some  of  the  great  leaders  of  religious  thought :  such  men,  for 
instance,  as  Loyola,  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Wesley. 

Trevor.  I  fear  I  must  take  exception  in  limine  to  your 
first  two  instances.  Their  religious  fervour  I  readily  grant, 
but  that  its  exercise  or  the  influence  thereby  acquired  has 
been  uniformly  beneficial  to  humanity  I  emphatically  deny. 
Loyola  I  take  to  have  been  a  religious  fanatic  who  combined 
the  unprincipled  astuteness  of  a  Machiavelli  with  the  super- 
stitious piety  of  a  St.  Dominic.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
system  which  has  more  than  any  other  outcome  of  Romanism 
retarded  the  cause  of  progress  and  freedom.  Calvin,  whom 
a  friend  of  mine  calls  '  the  grand  inquisitor  of  Protestants,' 
has  bequeathed  to  htmianity  two  legacies:  the  atrocious 
martyrdom  of  poor  Servetus ;  and  a  religious  system,  which, 
if  it  has  pretensions  to  logical  coherence,  has  none  to  justice, 
mercy,  or  common  sense.  Whatever  benefits  he  has  exer- 
cised on  Christianity  have  been  purely  accidental,  and  must 
VOL.  I.  F 
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be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  men  are  oft«n  bett«r  Ihan  their 
creeds,  and  human  instincts  stronger  than  specuUtive 
dogmas.  Wesley's  influence,  though  in  many  respects 
beneficial,  is  not  without  a  considerable  alio;  of  oarrow- 
mindedness  and  hierarchical  ambition,  and  does  not  deserve, 
in  my  estimation,  a,  high  rank  among  civilising  and  en- 
lightening agencies.  With  regard  to  Luther,  I  take  it  that 
hia  best  work  was  of  a  Skeptical,  or,  at  least,  a  solvent  and 
destructive  character.  He  created  infinitely  more  doubts 
than  convictions,  and  made  more  disbelievers  in  Romanism 
than  converts  to  Lutheranism.  I  should,  therefore,  without 
much  hesitation  class  him  with  other  illustrious  leaders  of 
men,  in  whose  intellectual  composition  a  pretty  large  per- 
centage of  Skepticism  is  clearly  traceable.  Hence,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mrs.  Harrington — whose  theory  is,  however,  based 
on  a  widely-extended  prepossession — I  shonld  say  that  the 
most  eminent  names  on  the  toIIb  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  are  names  of  men  who  have  possessed  the  faculties 
of  critical  insight  and  consequent  incredulity  in  a  large 
measure.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fountain  of 
human  reason,  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  must  first  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  heaven-sent  messenger,  before  it  can  fully 
exercise  its  curative  and  miraculous  properties.  Take  such 
men,  e,g.  as  Sokrates,  Descartes,  Eralileo,  Giordano  Bruno, 
Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Mill,  and  you  will  find  that  what- 
ever systematic  convictions  they  ultimately  became  possessed 
of  were  based  on  methods  essentially  Skeptical.  Nor  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases  was  the  Skeptical  stage  merely 
temporary  and  preparatory;  but  throughout  their  whole  intel- 
lectual career,  douht  trod  on  the  heels  of  certainty : — to  use 
the  expressive  simile  which  Sextos  employs  to  denote  tie 
connection  of  Ataraxia  to  suspense, — '  as  the  shadow  cleaves 
to  its  substance ' — a  function,  I  may  add,  which  it  is  the 
beneficent  prerogative  of  doubt  to  discharge,  not  merely  in 
indiridual  cases,  but  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  pro- 
gressive science  as  a  whole.  I  would  further  remark  that 
the  religion  which  of  all  others  has  most  swayed  the  hearts 
and  intellects  of  civilised  men  owes,  humanly  speaking,  a  large 
measure  of  its  success  to  the  undogmatising  character  and 
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work  of  its  founder.  The  dogmatic  teaching  of  Jesiis  Christ 
was  mainl;  ethical  and  imspeculative,  and  ipso  facto  imper- 
fectly dogmatic ;  and  it  is  to  this  freedom  and  flexibility  in 
its  original  etmctare,  as  regards  purely  theological  or  specu- 
lative beliefs,  that  I  attribute  much  of  its  early  success.  Had 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  for  example,  deliberately  enunciated 
some  such  confession  as  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  Galilsean 
peasantry,  instead  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Chrietianity 
would  have  been  strangled  by  dogma  in  its  cradle. 

Habrington.  With  much  of  what  you  have  said,  I  fully 
agree.  But,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  there  seems  a 
tendency  to  sophistical  reasoning  in  your  remarks  on  Luther. 
A  man  is  not  a  Skeptic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  who 
changes  his  dogmatic  system.  The  Protestant  Luther  was 
in  point  of  fact  much  more  dogmatic  than  the  Angustinian 
monk.  The  area  of  his  beliefs  was  narrowed,  but  the  greater 
intensity  of  his  new  convictions  more  than  compensated  for 
such  circumscription.  There  ought,  I  think,  to  be  some 
method  of  assessing  the  total  amount  of  a  man's  fiiith 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
one  man  may  expend  as  much  or  even  more  energy  on  a  few 
dogmas  than  another  will  distribute  to  a  larger  number ;  the 
concentration  of  intellectual  force  inevitably  adding  to  its 
vigour  and  int«nBity.  Hence  we  find,  as  a  rale,  that  the 
narrower  any  man's  creed,  the  greater  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  cleaves  to  it ;  just  as  a  river  runs  with  greater  vehe- 
mence when  confined  by  high  banks  than  when  it  is  spread 
out  over  level  margins  and  a  flat  conntry. 

Miss  LeyC£8TEB.  What  we  want,  and  what  some 
inventor,  in  the  remote  future,  may  be  able  to  supply,  is  a 
Pietometer  or  &ith-measurer,  with  a  duly  graduated  scale 
from  the  *  zero'  of  Nihilism  or  utter  Skepticism  to  the 
'boiling  point'  of  extreme  credulity  and  superstition.  Such 
an  instrument,  if  we  could  only  get  it,  would  be  most  useful 
for  our  present  researches ;  for  we  might  then  determine 
in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  that  approximation  to  zero 
which  would  constitute  a  title  to  our  gallery  of  Skeptics. 

Trevor.  Even  then,  Miss  Leycester,  we  ahould  have  to 
take  frequent  observations  and  strike  an  average  before  we 
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could  obtain  any  reliable  result.  Not  even  the  barometer, 
in  our  own  fickle  climate,  would  shov  a  greater  number  of 
changes  than  such  a  pistometer  would  indicate  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  and  were  these 
variations  committed  to  paper,  like  the  lines  in  a  meteorolo- 
gical diagram,  their  zig-zaggedness  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
startle  some  people  who  have  never  studied  the  winds,  tides, 
and  general  fluctuations  which  characterise  so  many  human 
intellects — especially  of  the  restless,  inquiring  kind.  As  to 
Harrington's  remark  about  Luther,  I  quite  concede  that 
his  dogmatism  aft«r  the  final '  set '  or  determination  of  bia 
creed  was  more  intense  than  ever  before.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  undermining  of  hia  old  faith  was  accomplished  by 
agencies  which  I  should  call  Skeptical ;  and  what  I  wanted 
to  point  out  was  that  these  influences,  though  their  action 
was  only  temporary  in  his  own  case,  produced  probably  a 
greater  general  eflect  on  the  world  at  large  than  the  strong 
dogmatism  by  which  they  were  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Harrinotoh.  But  how  do  you  account  for  the 
ill-fame  which  has  always  been  awarded  to  Skeptics,  and 
for  the  undoubted  feet  that,  as  Rousseau  said,  'men  will 
rather  be  willingly  deceived  than  believe  nothing  at  all '?  ' 

Trevor.  More  than  one  reason  might  be  assigned  for 
the  supposed  ill-repute  of  Skepticism.  I.  Human  nature  as 
a  whole  has,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  a  stronger  leaning  to  affirma- 
tions than  to  negations,  though  he  stigmatises  such  a  par- 
tiality as  unjust.*  2.  Every  majority  agrees  in  ascribing 
ill-motives  to  the  minority.  3.  Skepticism,  like  treason,  is 
only  in  disfavour  as  long  as  it  is  unsuccessful ;  wheq  it 
achieves  its  object,  its  name  is  changed.  Hence  successful 
Skepticism  is  reformation.  You  remember  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's couplet : — 

■  Ledonte  sur  \es  chowa  qD'il  iroporte  At  coonattre  eat  aa  6ta,t  trap 
violent  pom  I'e^rit  hiuiiain;il  a'y  rfeiste  pas  long'tempa.  il  se  dEcide 
malgr^  lui  d'nne  maniire  on  d'sntre,  et  il  aime  mienx  ae  tmroper  que  ne 
rien  croire.  (Rmiaaea,ji,Emile,'\iy.iy.p.  311.)  Cf.  Q.  C.  Lewis's  Tn/tanuv^ 
Antlwritj/  in  Mattert  e/  Opitwn,  p.  10. 

■  'NBtamintellectdabDiTuuii  magis  afficitur  afBrmativis  et  activiaquam 
negativis  et  privativis,  com  riteet  ordinefeqaninse  alriquepnEberedcbeat. 
Be  Ayg.  Sei.  t.  chap.  1.     Woris,  Ellia  and  Rpedding,  i.  p.  6i3, 
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Treason  dotb  nevei 

For  if  it  proeper,  i 
Only  a  few  decades  ago,  disbelief  in  such  things  as 
idtchcraftr  was  Btigmatised  as  Skepticism.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  unconscious  common 
sense  of  the  world  at  large,  which  occasionally  overrides 
popular  opinion,  and  which  expresses  itself  by  epigrams, 
proverbs,  and  satirical  inuuendos,  rather  than  in  formal  de- 
clarations and  creeds,  Skepticism  does  occupy  such  an  inferior 
position  as  is  commonly  supposed.  For  one  proverb  or 
epigram  against  Skeptics,  I  would  undertake  to  produce  six 
against  opinionists.  I  have  made  a  collection  of  a  few  of 
these  gems,  which  you  might  like  to  look  at— beginning 
with  the  severe  apophthegm  ascribed  to  Theognis,  'Opinion 
is  to  men  a  great  evil,'  and  ending  with  the  definition  of 
Do^-matism,  as  wise  as  it  is  witty,  of  Douglas  Jerrold, 
'  Pwppy-isra  full  grown.'  Moreover,  we  have  in  most  modem 
languages  the  same  disdain  of  overbearing  dogmatism  ex- 
pressed by  such  words  as  *  opinionated'  or  '  opiniatret^,'  'con- 
ceited,' '  eigensinnig,'  &c.  &c. 

As  to  Konsseau's  assertion,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with 
considerable  qualification.  I  am  fully  awaxe  that  men  will 
sometimes  hold,  in  a  kind  of  half  acceptance,  beliefs  which  are 
not  the  genuine  convictions  of  their  reason,  but  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  profit  or  interest.  I  also  recognise  that  strango 
power  which  some  men  have  of  coercing,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
fully  suppressing,  the  dictates  of  their  reason.  But  such  cases 
appear  to  me  exceptional.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  a 
man,  at  once  honest  and  intellectual,  would  rather  believe 
what  was  false  than  remain  in  suspense.  In  other  cases 
voluntary  self-deception   is  easy  enough,  8i    vult   dedpi. 


Harhingtos.  You  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
subordination  of  (supposed)  genuine  conviction  to  the 
impulses  of  affection  in  Cicero's  well-known  preference, 
*  Mallem,  cum.  Platone  errare,  quam  cum  istu  recte  sentire.* 
I  confess  nothing  fills  me  with  greater  despair  for  the 
interests  of  truth  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  than  to 
observe  the  readiness  with  which  gifted  men  sacrifice,  so  far 
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as  we  can  judge,  their  highest  faculties  and  endowments  at 
the  shrine  of  personal  advantage  or  ambition. 

Miss  Leycesteb.  I  am  afraid,  Dr.  lYevor,  that  yon 
have  misunderstood  the  quotation  from  Bousseau.  It  is  the 
possibility  of  tUti/mate  deception  that  he  puts  in  opposition 
to  complete  negation,  not  the  conscious  believing  what  is 
&lse.  He  is  speaking  of  beliefs  which  are  important.  TaJce 
as  an  illustration  belief  in  the  existence  of  Deity,  Although 
such  an  existence  be  not  absolutely  demonstrable,  yet  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  would  infinitely  prefer  to  accept 
such  an  important  belief — even  with  the  bare  possibility  of 
being  mistaken — than  to  have  no  belief  at  all  on  such  a 
momentous  subject.     That,  I  think,  is  Rousseau's  meaning. 

Trevor,  In  that  case  I  don't  think  that  his  dictum 
much  concerns  us.  A  belief  that  is  adopted  merely  aa  a 
pU-aller,  to  escape  a  worse  alternative,  ean  never  assume 
consistently  or  rightly  a  very  dogmatic  character. 

Arundel.  I  presume,  Doctor,  we  may  charge  yon  with 
indulging  in  a  little  irony — though  the  notion,  I  am  aware, 
is  not  uncommon  among  Skeptics — in  that  part  of  your  Essay 
in  which  you  maintained  that  the  best  cure  for  Skepticism 
was  mere  ignorance.  You  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
put  forth  in  sober  earnest  a  plea  for  irrationality. 

Trevor.  I  assure  you  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in 
my  life. 

Arukdel.  But  do  yon  really  affirm,  as  your  deliberate 
opinion,  that  men  would  be  better  satisfied  and  not  so 
Skeptical  by  knowing  less  rather  than  more?  Take,  e.g, 
Newton's  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  this  has  not  benefited  and  satisfied 
mankind,  making  clear  what  was  before  obscure,  and 
bringing  such  various  and  complicated  processes  and  phe- 
nomena under  the  dominion  of  an  immutable  law  ? 

Trevor.  Undoubtedly  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  inquiry  and  Skepticism  tend  to  increase  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  knowledge,  and  I  think  that  the  converse  of 
this  rule  is  equally  true ;  I  am,  of  course,  fer  from  wishing 
humanity  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  Our  divine  inheritance 
is  light  and  knowledge  ;  and  if  such  light  must  by  immut- 
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able  law  have  its  attendant  shadow,  if  knowledge  gives 
rise  to  an  appetite  whose  craving  it  cannot  appease,  we  muat, 
I  will  not  say  be  content,  but  we  must  rejoice  in  an  heritage 
belonging  to  beings  whose  capacities  and  powers,  great  as 
they  are,  are  in  aspiration  and  imagination  incomparably 
greater  than  any  conceivable  method  or  material  by  which 
they  can  be  satisfied.  In  the  part  of  my  paper  to  which 
you  refer,  I  was  considering  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
Skepticism  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  regard  it 
as  an  evil.  For  myself,  as  I  have  just  hint«d,  so  far 
from  looking  at  it  as  an  evil,  I  conceive  it  may  have, 
and  be  providentially  intended  to  have,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  good  than  of  evil,  of  benefit  than  of 
injury,  of  joy  than  of  sorrow.'  But  conceive  Skepticism 
from  the  common  point  of  view,  as  a  defect  to  be  reme- 
died ;  which  to  most  dogmatists  would  seem  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils,  unbelief  or  ignorance  7  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  agree  with  me  (reasoning  for  the  time  from  their 
point  of  view),  and  reply — ignorance.  Moreover,  that  this 
vohmtary  limitation  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  is  the 
popular  antidote  to  Skepticism  is  shown  by  the  advice  of 
zealous  dogma  propagandists,  who  do  not  scruple  to  recom- 
mend, in  cases  when  ignorance  is  not  a  native  product,  an 
artificial  preparation  of  the  remedy;  their  advice  to  doubters 
being,  as  a  rule,  '  Shut  your  eyes,'  *  cease  to  inquire,' 
&c.  &c. — the  climax  of  which  tendency  is  contained  in 
TertulUan's  extravagant  dictum  'credo  quia  imposaibUe;'  a 
declaration,  by  the  way,  which  I  fear  is  still  the  primary 
article  of  faith  with  many  religious  enthusiasts.  Clougb  has 
described  this  idea  of  '  duty,'  as  it  is  curiously  called,  very 
neatly : — 

DutyP — 'tis  to  tske  on  tniBt 

Wb&t  things  are  good,  and  right,  and  jiut; 

And  whether,  indeed,  thej  be  ot  be  not, 

Try  not,  tut  not,  feel  not,  see  not 

Tiswalk  and  dance,  sit  down  &nd  rise 

By  leading,  opening  ne'er  your  eyes. 


'  For  Eomc  thonghtful  Tcmarka  on  the  nature  and  nse  of  SkeptidKin, 
:e  HinUin'e  Man  and  kis  Dieelliag-iiiaee,  book  ii.  ctup.  iV. 
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Stunt  Bturdy  limbs  that  luture  gave, 

And  be  drawn  in  a.  Baih-vhair  along  to  the  grave. 

TU  the  stem  and  prompt  suppreamng, 

Aa  an  obvioua  deadlj  em, 
All  the  questiDg  and  the  gueedng 

Of  the  soul's  own  soul  vrithin.' 

Besides,  I  had  another  object  in  that  portion  of  my  paper; 
I  wished  to  show  the  &llacy  of  the  widespread  belief  that 
Skepticism  may  be  cured  by  an  increaae  of  our  knowledge, 
or  of  the  extent  or  power  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  attain 
it.  As  to  your  illustration,  Arundel,  of  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  mankind  from  the  diacoveiy  of  gravitation, 
I  have  no  wish  to  call  them  in  question ;  but  if  you  include 
in  your  enumeration  of  such  benefits  the  complete  satisfec- 
tion  of  the  speculative  intellect— and  that  is  the  point  in 
question — then  I  must  profess  my  inability  to  agree  with  yon. 
Newton's  discovery  no  doubt  enables  ua  to  co-ordinate  and 
arrange  a  number  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and  thereby  to 
predict  others ;  but  that  it  affords  a  sufficing  answer  to  even 
moderate  inquiry,  I  emphatically  deny.  Before  the  dis- 
covery the  human  intellect  stood  (ace  to  face  with  a  number 
of  phenomena,  the  order  and  regularity  of  which  it  had 
succeeded  in  dimly  apprehending.  Since  the  discovery  we 
have,  instead  of  the  phenomena,  a  law,  as  it  is  called,  whose 
operations  we  are  able  to  formulate  in  certain  well-known 
ratios,  but  which  is,  in  its  nature  and  mode  of  operation,  as 
inscrutable  and  mysterious  as  we  can  conceive  anything  to 
be.  What  then,  I  would  ask,  has  the  discovery  effected  as 
a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  thereby  as  an 
antidote  to  Skepticism  ?  It  has  but  removed  the  difficulty 
one  stage  farther  off,  and  in  so  doing,  has,  by  introducing 
other  collateral  problems  which  the  mere  contemplation  of 
the  phenomena  would  never  have  suggested,  really  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  to  be  solved. 

Miss    Leycestkr.      But   in   your   enumeration   of   the 

different  causes  of  Skepticism  you  have  apparently  confined 

yourself  to  those  that  are  plainly  intellectual.     Now  a  good 

deal  of  the  modern  unrest  which  is  allied  with  Skepticism 

'  Pm-ins,  p.  183. 
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seems  to  be  derived  from  emotional  or  sentimental  causes — 
ill-regulated  passions,  excesses  of  various  kinds,  listles&ness 
and  ennui,  dissatisfaction  with  existence,  and  a  consequent 
distrust  of  its  teachings,  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  exists;  such  a  state,  e.g.  as  iras  represented  by 
Werther  and  Wertherism  in  Germany,  and  in  France  by 
such  writers  as  Alfred  de  Musset,  I^martine,  &c. 

Trevor.  The  omission  was  purposely  made.  I  fully 
acknowledge  that  the  kind  of  Skepticism  you  speak  of 
exercised  a  most  potent  and  nnheatthy  influence  in  Ger- 
many, BVance,  and  England  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Traces  of  it  may, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  in  each  of  those  countries, 
especially  in  the  two  former.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
did  not  think  it  deserving  a  place  by  the  side  of  intellectual 
causes.  That  there  are  pu^les  in  the  universe  which  the 
human  intellect  cannot  solve  is  an  intelligible  proposition, 
and  it  is  one  compatible  with  the  noblest  and  most  untiring 
search  after  truth ;  but  that  men  worthy  of  the  name  should, 
in  an  access  of  petty  childish  passion,  oppose  themselves  to 
the  obvious  laws  and  experience  of  the  world,  seems  precisely 
like  the  act  of  a  petulant  child  who  beats  the  inanimate 
object  that  has  hurt  it.  I  should,  therefore,  draw  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  intellectual  and  sentimental 
Skeptics,  and  should  refuse  to  consider  the  latter  as  worthy 
of  our  attention.  The  Abb6  de  Baunard,  in  his  tolerant  and 
sympathetic  work,  '  Les  Victimes  du  Doute,'  has  made  a 
dirision  between  Skeptics  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  or  be- 
tween those  of  thought  and  of  life.  Our  own  proposed  dis- 
tinction between  intellectual  and  sentimental  Skeptics  seems 
to  me  preferable ;  though  so  intimate  is  the  cohesion  between 
the  reason  and  the  feelings  that  ve  shall  find  it  impossible 
always  to  eliminate  the  latter  as  secondary  agencies  in  the 
production  of  Skepticism. 

Miss  Leyc£?ter.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  G^>ethe's 
versatility,  that  the  two  creations  which  in  modem  times 
^test  typify  the  emotional  and  intellectual  Skeptic,  Werther 
atad  Faust,  are  his. 

Harrington.     As  to  F'autit,  let  Goethe  have  all  the  glory 
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you  can  lavish  on  him.  He  is  the  eternal  type  of  Uie  eager, 
curious  questioner  and  doubter.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  Werther,  I  agree  with  Trevor,  and  with  a  much 
greater  thinker  than  either  of  ua — I  mean  Leasing — it  is 
almost  beneath  contempt.  He  is  the  most  despicable  being 
that  ever  a  gigantic  genius  set  itself  to  excogitate.  The 
only  satisfactory  part  of  his  maudlin  career  is  his  suicide,  of 
which  I  should  say  that  no  act  of  his  life  became  him  like 
leaving  iL  Existence  has  surely  trials  enough,  even  for  wise 
men,  without  adding  to  them  the  imaginary  sorrows,  the 
mawkish  sentimentality,  of  brainless  fools. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  cannot  say  I  have  the  least  respect 
for  Werther;  still  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  him  and  the 
class  he  represents.  Even  allowing  that  his  mental  distrac- 
tions, his  antagonism  to  human  experience  and  social  laws, 
were  caused  by  disordered  pardons,  yet  the  passions  as  much 
as  the  intellect  form  part  of  a  man,  and  certainly  are  not 
inferior  to  it  as  incentives  to  action  as  well  as  to  belief.  A 
conspectus  of  human  motives  to  thought  and  action  which 
should  altogether  omit  the  passions  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  partial  and  inadequate.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  the 
numberless  beauties  which  *  Werther 'contains,  independently 
of  its  plot-interest. 

Trevor.  Mere  accessories,  Miss  Leycester,  of  an  un- 
worthy and  repellent  subject.  It  would  have  been  impoa- 
sible  for  a  man  like  Ooethe  to  have  treated  any  subject 
without  leaving  on  it  the  marks  of  his  own  creative  and 
artistic  genius.  As  Stella  said  of  Swift,  *  He  could  have 
written  beautifully  about  a  broomstick ; '  but  in  the  case  of 
Werther  these  embellishments  are  like  an  elaborate  flower 
decoration  of  a  ghastly  corpse.  Ko  matter  how  skilfully  it  is 
effected,  nothing  can  disguise  the  livid  pallor  of  death,  or 
conceal  the  incipient  traces  of  corruption. 

Arundel.  I  doubt  whether  Goethe  intended  Werther 
to  be  regarded  as  a  type  or  victim  of  Skepticism ;  at  least 
the  creation  on  his  part  of  a  separate  personage  to  represent 
the  restlessness  whii-h  comes  of  human  passion  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  for  Faust  represents,  not  only  intellectual  im- 
belief,  but  also  the  unrest  begotten  of  passion  and  desire  as 
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well.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  mark  of  Goethe's  genius 
— of  the  full  all-roundednesB  of  his  character — that  he 
should  have  united  the  intellectual  and  emotional  disquiet 
in  a  single  personality,  instead  of  making  Fsuet  an  intelleo- 
tual  machine  without  body,  parts,  or  passions. 

Trevor.  Though  I  know  that  in  doing  bo  I  shall  avow 
myself  a  heretic,  I  entirely  dissent  from  your  view  of  Fauet 
as  a  perfect  artistic  representation  of  intellectual  unbelief. 
There  is  too  much  alloy  of  human  passion  In  his  composition. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  his  mental 
power,  independence,  and  knowledge  should  have  surrendered 
himself  to  sensuous  enjoyments  as  an  escape  from  the  puzzles 
of  existence. 

Miss  Leycester.  What,  Faust  without  Gretschen !  Oh, 
Dr.  Trevor  I 

Trevor.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  prejudices  my  proposi- 
tion must  encounter ;  still,  my  ideal  of  the  intellectual  in- 
quirer pure  and  simple  is  precisely 'Faust  without  Gretschen.' 
I  know  what  will  be  urged  as  to  the  loss  <rf  human  interest, 
but  that  I  consider  as  an  imperfection  to  be  alleged  only  by 
those  who  regard  it  exclusively  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
That  is  not  altogether  the  position  fr^m  which  I  contemplate 
it.  I  ask  myself  what  would  be  the  probable  action  of  an 
intellectual  inquirer  who  was  bending  all  his  energies  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  universe,  or  to  discover  truth ;  and 
I  conceive  it  it  ■priori  improbable  that  he  would  be  content 
to  abandon  the  intellectual  search,  and  to  try  to  find  his 
pearl-bearing  oyster  by  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  plunge 
into  the  wild  sea  of  human  passion.  My  own  ideal  of  intel- 
lectual Skepticism  is  the  Prometheus  of  Aischylos,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  reproduction  of  it  by  Goethe.  There  we  have 
research  and  inquiry  for  its  own  sake,  uncontaminated  with 
baser  motives.  Moreover,  in  the  Skeptical  drama  of '  Hamlet,' 
where  the  attention  of  the  hero  is  absorbed  by  the  j)roa 
and  cons  of  a  difficult  duty,  the  love-interest  is  distinctly 
subordinated,  even  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  real 
existence. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  I  think  you  have  overlooked  a  fact 
which  serves  to  show  that  Goethe  himself  could  not  have  set 
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great  store  on  the  passioa  episode  of  Faustus,  for  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  Mephistophilex  that  introduces  him  to 
Gretschen. 

Trevor.  Faust's  passion,  though  forming  no  part  of 
the  original  legend,  is  more  than  an  episode ;  it  is  the  plot 
of  Goethe's  drama.  No  doubt  Mephistophiles  inveigled 
him ;  but  my  contention  is  that  the  allurement,  besides  being 
diabolically  suggested,  is  incongruous,  for  it  is  physical,  not 
intellectual ;  and,  given  a  thinker  who  had  penetrated  so  fully 
into  the  problems  of  existence  and  the  nature  of  their  only 
conceivable  solution,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  taken  by  such  a  bait.  As  Coleridge  said  on 
this  very  point,  'Between  sensuality  and  thirst  after  knowledge 
there  is  no  connection.'  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  intellectual 
Samsons  have  not  oftentimes  met  with  their  Delilahs,  and 
been  shorn  of  their  strength,  but  not  when  they  have  been 
of  the  exalted  type  of  Faustus.  Aa  an  illustration  of  the 
incongruity,  conceive,  e.g.  Aischylos  making  Prometheus 
submit  himself  to  the  tyrant  of  Olympus  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  of  one  of  the  sympathetic  daughters  of  Ocean ! '  or 
imagine  Shakespeare  allowing  Hamlet  to  forego  his  high 
emprise,  and  permitting  the  'native  hue '  of  his  '  resolution ' 
to  be  blenched,  not  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  position^ 
but  by  the  charms  of  Ophelia  ! 

Arundel.  Your  argument.  Doctor,  is  characteristic  of 
an  inveterate  old  bachelor  like  yourself. 

Trevor.  As  to  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  wis- 
dom  of  married  people  generally ;  but  I  should  certainly  dis- 
trust the  wisdom,  if  not  the  sanity,  of  the  professed  searcher 
aft«r  truth  who  sought  to  find  in  marriage  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  puzzles  of  the  universe.  Hymen  is  doubt- 
less represented  as  a  lamp-bearer,  but  I  never  heard  the 
most  deliriously  enthusiastic  pf  his  votaries  ever  affirm  that 
his  torch  is  identical  with  the  lamp  of  truth  and  know- 


'  The  marriage  of  Promethena  wilb  Hesione,  though  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Aisoliylos,  furms  no  part  ot  the  older  myth.  Comp.  Welcker, 
Die  Aeick.  Tril.  p.  12. 
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AnUNDEL.  But  Aischylos  had  a  senii-diviiie  Titati  for 
his  hero — Goethe  only  aimed  at  creating  a  man.  Take  the 
case  of  Abelard ;  does  not  the  romance  of  his  life  enhance 
our  interest  in  him  as  a  thinker? 

Trevor.     No  doubt  Abelard  is  an  actual  example  of  the 
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his  papers  on  '  Pre-Chriatian  SkepticiBm,'  taking  in  the 
Skeptical  elements  in  Greek  thought  up  to  the  time  of 
Sokrates.  Further,  they  decided  for  the  present  to  hold 
their  meetinga  fortoightly,  in  order  to  complete  before  the 
approach  of  winter  their  survey  of  Pre-Chriatian  Skepticism — 
the  preliminaiy  portion  of  their  inquiry. 
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'  Es  giebt  schwerlich  ein  befseres  BildungBmittel  dea  philosnphischen 
Talenii  iiberhaupt,  tiod  eiae  iwecktn^ssigere  Vorbereitung,  urn  insbeeondere 
den  Oeiat,  die  Tendenz  und  da«  Verdiemt  der  Philosophie  tmaera  gegen- 
wiLitigen  Zeitaltera  richtig  zu  taeaea  und  lu  wurdigen,  ala  das  Studium  des 
Skepliciamuader  OriecheD.' 

BuHLB,  Prffaee  to  TmHtUOioa  ^  '  Start.  Emp.  Pyrr.  Bjfp.'  p.  I. 

'  Initio  eat  pbiloBOpbandi  genoi  do^msiticuni ;  mens  adbuc  non  satiE  philo- 
Bophando  exculta,  Deque  disputAndo  bene  exercita,  rartBHime  dubit^t.' 

SlEDLKR,  J>ti  SoeptieittM,  p.  Ifi. 

*  Toutes  les  foia  done  que  I'esprit  humun  est  snr  1e  point  de  e'endonniT 
daiu  ran  de  ces  STStimee,  le  ecepticisme  vieat  I'^veiller  en  Boraaut  ct  )e 
fonser  ft  coDtinuer  sa  route,  Jnaqu'ft  ce  qn'il  troave  qaelqae  nourel  asile 
doot  il  eat  chasafi  encore.' 

A.  F&AHCK,  De  la  CertOvde,  p.  70. 

'  nirrmr  ii>r  r^  oItidi  riy  naK&r  i  9Ar  &XXi  rw  nir  icaTi  WfOifyaiiiimr, 
iit  T^t  T«  StaHictii  rqf  iroAaiai  Kol  rqi  v/u'  rir  H  hot'  ^nucoAoMiifW,  itt  T^t 
^lAoirvfilv.  fixa  it  ml  xpmryovii^iiiii  toii  'EAAifffiv  A^  tiJt(  irplv  ^  rhr 
Kipioy  Kokiirai  Icat  To&l  'EAAifPU.  'EmiiaT^i  fitp  Hal  air^  rh  'ZWiirutir  III 
t  yittat  Toil  %fffaioiii  tit  Xfirriy,    Tp»rapisir*tuiCti  Toinii  ij  ^lAoiro^Jo  irpooio- 

Clemens  Alkx.  Stnm.Mh.  Lcbap.  v.    Ed.  Potter,  vol.  i.  p.  S3l. 
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It  was  arranged  between  the  Harringtons  and  the  Rector  of 
Hilderton  that  on  the  day  appointed  for  their  next  meeting 
they  ehould  drive  over  to  Hilderton  early,  and,  having 
lunched  at  the  Rectory,  should  take  a  walk  over  the  downs, 
in  order  to  show  Miss  Leycester,  who  had  never  been  in 
Wiltshire  before,  its  chaiacteristic  features.  This  they 
accordingly  did.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  more  like 
midsummer  than  the  middle  of  August ;  and,  attracted  both 
by  the  beauty  of  the  weather  and  congenial  society,  Dr. 
Trevor  and  his  sister  accompanied  them.  Arundel  took  his 
&iends  to  the  top  of  the  highest  down  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whence  they  were  able  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  a  Wilt- 
shire landscape.  From  a  narrow  gpur  of  the  downs,  the 
summit  of  which  was  crowned  by  a  clump  of  firs — a  '  piny 
promontory' — which  overlooked  two  broad,  fertile  valleys, 
he  was  able  to  point  out  no  fewer  than  eight  church  towers 
and  steeples,  including  the  &mouB  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral. Of  these,  however.  Dr.  Trevor  was  only  able,  with  the 
aid  of  his  spectacles,  to  discover  five. 

•I  hope,  Doctor,' said  Arundel,  jocosely, 'you  dont  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  see  eight  ? ' 

Trevor.  I  don't  dispute  the  iact  that  such  is  your 
expressed  belief,  aud  I  will  add  that  its  truth  is  rendered 
additionally  probable  to  me  by  independent  evidence.  As 
to  the  demonstration  or  absolute  certainty  of  the  alleged 
&ct,  that  is  altogether  another  matter. 

Uabrington.  I  have  no  doubt  if  Sextos  Empeirikos 
were  here  he  could  assign  many  plausible  reasons,  not  against 
the  individual  belief  of  each  of  us  in  the  testimony  of  his  or 
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her  aeoses,  but  against  a  too  hasty  inference  in  the  direction 
of  a  general  and  unimpeachable  certainty. 

Miss  Letcestbr.  But  must  not  abBolute  truth  be,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  always  individual  and  personal?  The 
certainty  of  others,  communicated  orally  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  ue,  seems  to  me  different  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind  from  the  certainty  imparted  by  the  actual  operation 
of  our  own  healthy  senses.  For  instance,  we  can  see  eight 
towers  from  this  spot — Dr.  Trevor  is  only  able  to  see  five. 
Although  we  are  six  to  one,  and  he  believes  our  united 
testimony,  yet  the  impression  of  our  spoken  words  is  surely 
a  more  indirect  and  ipso  facto  imperfect  evidence  than  the 
witness  of  his  own  visual  organs,  if  perfect,  would  have  been.' 
What  an  enormous  difference  there  is,  especially  in  respect 
of  clearness  and  sharpnees  of  definition,  between  the  im- 
pression conveyed  to  us  by  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
a  landscape  or  a  picture  and  that  which  we  receive  by  gazing 
on  it  ourselveB ! 

Harrington.  Very  true,  Florence.  But  have  the  good- 
ness to  remember  that  the  absolute  certainty  you  claim  as  a 
personal  prerogative  is  similarly  claimed,  and  with  just  as 
much  right,  by  everyone  else. 

Trevor.  Miss  Leicester  has  opened  up  a  wide  and 
interesting  subject,  viz.  the  nature  and  limits  of  operation  of 
the  old  saw  of  Protagoras, '  Man  is  the  measure  of  ail  things.* 
But  if  we  pursue  our  present  conversation  we  shall  perhaps 
encroach  on  our  subject  of  this  evening. 

Here  the  conversation  took  another  turn — as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  villages  and  hamlets  in  South 

wnts. 

Dr.  Trevor's  dinner-hour  was  five  o'clock  both  in  winter 
and  summer ;  consequently  the  friends  were  able  to  assemble 
in  the  library  and  commence  the  evening's  discussion  at  a 
comparatively  early  hour. 

The   company   had  seated  themselves  in   the  inclosure 

'  Compare  Voltaire,  Diirt.  TMl.  art.  '  V&iW.'  '  Celni  qui  a  entendn  dire 
la  ohose  i,  <loaze  mille  t^moinB  ocalaires,  n'a  que  dooze  mille  probabiliUB 
^gales  ft  noe  lortc  probability,  laquclle  n'est  pas  ^gale  ft  la  certilade,' 
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formed  by  a  noble  bay-window,  overlooking  the  cburch  and 
village  of  Hilderton,  vhen  the  host,  who  had  been  called 
away  for  a  Bhort  time,  re-entered  the  library,  reciting : 

Up  I  up  I  1st  ua  (k  rojige  t&ke ; 
Why  ait  we  here  ateaseP 
Find  lu  a  veeael  light  and  SDUg, 
Bound  for  the  Eastern  seas. 
I  long  to  see  the  Eastern  light — 

not  the  fitful  and  evanescent  aurora  borealis  of  Montgomery's 
poem,  but  the  genuine  ex  oriente  lux, 

Hasrinotok.  Tme,  Doctor ;  and  what  makes  it  of 
momentous  interest  to  ua,  the  source  of  much  of  that  light 
and  warmth  we  enjoy  in  the  West„ 

Mrs.  Harrington.  A  voyage  to  distant  conntries  with- 
out moving  out  of  our  easy-cbaire,  or  out  of  sight  of  Mr. 
Arundel's  picturesque  church-tower,  will  be  very  interesting. 
But  what  shall  we  say  is  its  especial  object  ?  What  are  we 
to  load  home  with  i*  Shall  we  compare  ourselves  to  the 
Argonauts,  and  say  that  we  are  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  i.e.  truth  ? 

Arundel.  Better  suppose  it  a  natural  fleece,  and  then 
we  can  say  we  are  gone  '  wool-gathering.' 

Harrimqton.  Nay,  Arundel ;  we  can  easily  devise  a  c&rgo 
more  complimentary  to  ourselves  as  navigators.  Suppose 
we  say  that  we  are  looking  for  a  few  of  those  fragments  of 
truth  which  Milton  in  bis '  Areopagitica '  telle  us  are  scattered 
'  to  the  four  winds ; '  or  for  some  reminiscences  of  that 
primieval  revelation  which,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, is  a  necessary  assumption  in  order  to  account  for  the 
varied  wisdom  of  Greece. 

Tkevor.  I  do  not  see  that  we  want  mythology  or  patris- 
tics  to  BOggest  the  object  of  our  voyage.  We  are  bent  on 
tracing  a  certain  natural  production — for  the  nonce  we  may 
suppose  it  botanical — called  Skepticism.  We  have  not  a  few 
species  of  it  at  home,  at  least  within  reach,  which  we  are 
about  arranging  in  our  herbarium ;  but  we  happen  to  know 
that  abroad  there  are  several  varieties  we  do  not  possess,  and 
which  have  distinct  and  interesting  features  of  their  own. 
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Greece,  for  instance,  is  the  native  home  of  eeveral  species,  of 
which  we  may  enumerate  Dialectica,  Academica,  and  Pyr- 
rk&nica.  In  India  we  meet  with  &  tropical  variety,  not,  how- 
ever, unknown  in  Europe,  called  Skepaia  negativa  or 
mystica,  while  Palestine  will  furnish  us  with  a  kind  which 
we  may  call  Hebraica  or  Theologica.  Our  voyage  is,  there- 
fore, purely  scientific.  We  desire  to  study  the  several 
species  in  their  own  localities,  in  the  climate  and  general 
environment  which  gave  them  birth,  as  well  as  to  bring 
home  a  few  specimens  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  to 
complete  our  collection. 

Harrington.  Ours  is,  in  feet,  a  kind  of  ChaUenger 
expedition,  only  directed  to  mental  instead  of  physical  dis- 
coveries. By  the  way,  we  shall  have  to  make  some  intel- 
lectually *  deep-sea  soundings.'  The  depths  of  Hindoo 
speculation  are  somewhat  abysmal. 

Arundel.  Well,  we  must  get  down  so  fer  as  our  instru- 
ments will  allow  us,  and  guess  the  rest.  I  think  it  is  true 
of  all  intellectual  as  of  some  mineral  products,  that  they  are 
not  found  of  any  value  below  a  certain  depth,  so  that  explora- 
tion beyond  that  point  becomes  useless.  Many  of  the  results 
of  metaphysical  investigation,  when  profound,  as  it  is  called, 
are  worse  than  worthless.  Hence  I  would  have  some  philo- 
sophical systems  treated  like  the  shafts  of  an  old  disused 
coal-mine,  i.e.  fenced  round  with  barricades,  to  hinder  the 
approach  of  the  too  curious  or  unwary  passer-by. 

Harrington.  No  doubt  many  of  those  intellectual  mines 
have  been  pretty  well  exhausted  at  different  times,  and  no 
promising  result  could  be  anticipated  from  further  research. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  be  no  barricades ;  we  must  avoid 
placing  any  limit  to  human  enterprise.  The  worst  of  these 
extremely  profound  metaphysics  you  speak  of  is,  that  to 
examine  the  ore  we  must,  so  to  speak,  descend  ourselves  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  after  enduring  the  customary  incon- 
venience of  donning  the  miner's  own  costimoe  and  carrying 
his '  farthing  dip '  in  our  hands ;  for  it  is  only  when  these 
learned  profundities  find  us  in  their  own  recesses,  and 
enveloped  in  the  darkness  in  which  their  lives  are  spent, 
that  they  nre  able  to  say, '  Behold  the  metal !    See  it  gleam- 
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iog  in  the  dark,'  when  perhaps  we  are  able  to  perceive 
nothing  except  'a  darkness  that  may  be  felt.'  In  such  a 
caae,  I  feel  inclined  to  say, '  Well,  if  you  really  have  it,  dig 
it  out  and  carry  it  to  the  aurfiice,  and  we  will  examine  and 
test  it  by  daylight,  and  so  ascertain  its  value.'  Of  course, 
the  reply  is  invariably,  'Your  intellect  is  shallow  aod  super- 
ficial,' &c. 

Miss  Letcestbr.  I  don't  think  your  fencing  round 
these  exhausted  systems,  if  there  are  any,  would  be  very 
efficacious.  There  are  minds  on  which  an  unintelligible  pro- 
fandity  exercises  the  same  morbid  iascination  ae  certain 
persons  find  in  a  material  precipice.  Directly  they  see  it, 
they  feel  impelled  to  cast  themselves,  like  intellectual 
suiddes,  into  the  Mhomless  depths  beneath.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  reasonable  that  you  should  expect  those  deep  miners 
in  metaphysics  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house. 
Did  you  ever  know  any  hierophant,  guardian  of  sacred  mys- 
teries, or  esoteric  teacher  who  was  ready  to  dig  oat  and 
bring  his  secret  lore  to  the  earth-sur&ce  and  the  simshine, 
and  thereby  expose  it  to  the  prying  gaze,  and  perhaps 
ridicule,  of  mere  ordinary  mortals  ?  .  .  .  But,  if  we  are  ' 
afiaid  of  losing  oar  personal  identities  in  the  extreme  depths 
of  Hindoo  negation,  we  had  better  provide  ourselves  with  a 
'Davy  lamp*  in  the  shape'  of  Greek  suspense  before  we 
descend  into  their  abysses. 

Teevoe.  By  all  means,  we  will  first  visit  Greece,  and 
light  our  expltmng  torches  with  '  Grreek  fire.'  For  that 
matter,  there  is  no  philosophical  enterprise  for  which  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  Greek  philosophy  would  not  qualify  us ; 
there  is  no  kind  or  phase  of  pure  intellectual  research  of 
which  you  have  not  there  distinct  and  definite  indications  ; 
.  .  .  and  we  must  remranber  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
writings  of  these  ancient  sages  are  no  more.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  we  had  extant  every  page  written  by  them, 
every  possible  scheme  of  philosophical  speciilation  would 
have  been  ere  this  completely  exhausted,  and  all  we  degene- 
rate modems  could  do  would  be  to  con  our  several  lessons, 
and  draw  our  supply  &om  this  ancient  fount  of  universal 
wisdom.  .  .  .  But  before  we  take  up  our  ideal  standpoint  in 
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Greece,  there  is  a  preliminary  duty  which  I  hope  we  all 
possess  sufficient  strength  of  imagination  to  discharge. 

Harrington.    And  what  may  that  be,  Doctor  ? 

Trevor.  We  must  transport  ourselves,  without  the 
material  aid  of  a  magic  carpet  or  anything  of  the  kind,  into 
the  midst  of  the  scenery,  language,  thought,  culture,  and 
religion  of  ancient  Greece,  500  B.c. 

Mrs.  Harrinoton.  But  how  is  that  possible,  Dr.  Trevor, 
with  all  these  pleasant  surroundings  of  English  dviliaatioQ 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  our  eyes  ? 

Trevor.  Quite  easily.  We  have  only  to  shut  those 
organs  of  physical  eyesight  which,  pretending  to  guide,  so 
frequently  mislead  as,  and  open  instead  those  of  our  mental 
vision  which  have  done  such  enormous  service  in  the  history 
of  human  development.  No  sooner  do  we  do  this,  than 
presto!  (with  a  wave  of  his  hand)  the  whole  scene  is 
changed !  We  ate  seated  in  the  vestibule  of  a  Greek  country- 
hoilse.  Around  us  are,  not  rose  trees,  rhododendrons,  and 
latuels,  but  olives  and  myrtles  interspersed  with  fig  and 
pom^ranate  trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  recently 
collected.  We  are  attired  in  the  flowing,  picturesque  garb  of 
old  Greece,  and  look  as  if  we  were  enlarged  and  vivified 
copies  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  I  am  addressing  you  in  the 
purest  Attic  dialect — ^the  only  language,  in  my  opinion, 
becoming  a  genuine  philosopher.  ,  ,  ,  You  cast  a  glance 
down  the  valley  yonder,  and  there,  where  Arundel's  steeple 
stands  (or  rather  stood  a  moment  ago),  you  trace  the 
columned  portico  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  AthSnft,  of  considerable  local  celebrity.  The  trees  in  the 
churchyard  (or  rather  what  were  so)  are  the  olives  within 
the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  temple.  Around  are  the  wretched 
flat-roofed  hovels  of  the  Attic  peasantry.  Those  people  you 
hear  shouting  in  the  distance  are  bringing  home,  not  the 
harvest  of  barley-fields,  but  enormous  clusters  of  luscious 
grapes — the  produce  of  those  vine-clad  hiUs  you  see  around 
you — 

Arusdel  (interrupting).  For  goodness'  sake,  Doctor, 
have  some  pity  on  our  more  sluggish  imaginations.  It  ia 
not  everyone  that  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  conjuring  up 
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at  a  moment's  notice  such  a.  tmnsformation  scene  as  yon  are 
dejdcttiTing. 

Trevor.  Well,  you  must  contrive  to  make  as  close  an 
approximation  as  you  can  to  mj  ideal  picture.  What  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  is  that  overpowering  sense  of  incongruity  that 
besets  us  when  we  try  to  realise  the  men  and  thoughts  of 
other  times.  ...  I  once  knew  a  man — a  clergyman — who 
lived  in  a  delightful  spot  in  the  Midland  counties.  Although 
he  wore  the  clothes  and  spoke  the  language  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  OUT  own  day,  he  was  in  reality  an  ancient  Greek — 
to  his  very  finger  nails.  His  thoughts,  studies,  occupations, 
imaginations,  were  all  Hellenic.  His  mornings  were  usually 
devoted  to  Greek  philosophy,  his  evenings  to  Greek  poetry ; 
he  modelled  his  sermons  on  the  Attic  orators,  and  read 
Greek  romances  when  he  was  inclined  for  such  recreation. 
I  have  heard  him  accidentally  address  his  old  housekeeper  in 
Greek,  and  I  verily  believe  he  used  to  think  in  Greek.  His 
subjective  prepossessions  coloived  not  unnaturally  his  objec- 
tive environment.  Transformed  by  his  vivid  imagination, 
the  scenery  of  his  neighbourhood  had  become  to  him  redolent 
of  classical  associations.  .  .  .  Alas,  poor  man !  The  whole 
fabric  of  Hellenic  idealisation  which  he  had  elaborated  with 
BO  much  care,  waa  destined  to  fell  before  the  ruthless  advance 
of  modem  civilisation.  The  Midland  Bailway  came  and  cut 
a  branch  line  through  his  glebe,  not  two  himdred  yards  from 
his  front  door,  and  about  a  dozen  times  a  day  the  snorting  of 
a  steam-engine  and  the  roar  of  a  passing  train  rudely  woke 
him  &om  Ms  classical  dreams.  The  consequence  was  that 
his  picturesque  illusions — the  illusions  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  life — were  utterly  destroyed.  Where  he  had  imagined 
a  Temple  of  H^,  stood  an  uncouth  railway  embankment. 
The  iron-road  cut  through  the  grove  he  had  conceived  to  be 
inhabited  by  AthSnS  and  her  nymphs.  The  secluded  and 
tree-margined  pool  which  had  suggested  itself  as  an  admir- 
able habitat  for  Naiads  and  Dryads  was  partly  dried  up  and 
wholly  defaced  by  the  hideous  railway  bank.  Not  even  his 
imagination,  powerful  as  it  was,  could  conceive  modest 
nymphs  disporting  themselves  in  a  narrow  segment  of  not 
over-clean  water  within  a  few  yards  of  continually  passing 
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traioB  loaded  with  BirmiDgham  artisans.  If  he  went  indoors 
and  tried  to  read  Greek  tragedy,  and  coDJure  np  ita  scenery 
and  surroundings,  the  incongruity  was  too  painful.  The  roar 
of  a  train  and  the  pu£Sng  of  an  engine  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  the  mocking  laugh  of  a  horrible  demon.  The  neigh- 
bourhood which  I  used  jocularly  to  call  Ormda  Minor  was 
completely  changed :  in  the  words  of  Byron — 
Twas  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more. 

He  bore  the  anguish  of  the  change  for  a  short  time,  then 
he  resigned  his  living  and  fled  in  disgust.  He  is  now  ending 
his  days  in  Southern  Greece ;  but  even  there,  in  the  native 
home  of  his  intellectual  iddUt,  he  fails,  as  he  has  told  me,  to 
realise  his  bvourite  classical  aseociations  so  vividly  as  he 
used  to  in  his  old  English  parish. 

Harbington,  I  can  imagine  few  products  of  modem 
civilisation  more  painfully  out  of  harmony  with  a  dreamy, 
clasBical  idealism  than  a  locomotive.  Its  resistless,  headlong 
progress  is  the  very  incarnation  of  brute  force.  Its  swiftness 
is  a  type  of  the  eager,  rushing  disquietude  of  modem  exist- 
ence, and  a  complete  contrast  to  the  normally  quiet,  slow 
processes  of  Nature,  as  well  as  to  the  ease,  calm  dignity,  and 
refinement  of  Hellenic  life  and  thought. 

Arundel.  Nevertheless,  as  a  votaiy  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion, and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  maierwl  progress,  I  should  like 
to  experience  the  change  which  passing  trains  wotdd  entail 
on  my  parish  and  neighbourhood.  Hilderton  is,  I  am  afraid, 
not  likely  to  be  transformed  in  that  way.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
we  are  diverging  from  our  subject.  .  .  .  Where  do  you  in- 
tend us  to  meet  the  stream  of  Greek  philosophy  ?  I  pre- 
sume you  do  not  mean  to  take  us  to  the  fountain-head  of 
Homer  or  Thales  ? 

Trevor.  I  might  easily  find  a  precedent  for  making 
Homer  my  starting  point ;  for  the  Greek  Skeptics  actually 
attempted  to  discover  their  principles  in  the  '  VoUca  Evarige- 
Uum.,'  as  they  have  been  termed,  of  the  Homeric  poems — on 
the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  which  Impels  all  Mahometan 
sects  to  discover  a  locus  standi  in  the  Koran,  and  the  many 
varieties  of  Christians  to  hinge  each  its  own  faith  on  the 
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Bible.  Homer  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  most  onconsciously 
d<^matic  author  in  exietence,  and  all  the  quotations  adduced 
to  proye  his  Skepticism  are  mere  general  remarks  on  the 
mutability  of  men  and  human  afiairs.  .  .  .  Our  present  brief 
sketch  of  Hellenic  free-thought  begins  about  500  B.C.,  and 
ends  about  200  a.d.,  thus  comprehending  a  period  of  seven 
btmdred  years. 

MiS3  Letcestter.  I  have  lately  been  refreshing  my 
memory  on  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Its  most  mar- 
vellous feature  seems  to  be  the  rapid  growth  which  it  mani- 
fested between  700  and  400  b.g.  In  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  three  centuries,  those  old  Greeks  appear  to  have 
originated,  developed,  and  almost  exhausted  systems  of 
speculation  closely  akin  at  least  to  those  that  occupy  our 
attention  now.  I  presume  that  such  a  &ct  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem. 

Trkvob.  Undoubtedly  not.  Miss  Leycester.  It  is  the 
most  marvellous  phenomenon  to  my  thinking  in  the  whole 
history  of  hnman  thought,  and  the  due  and  orderly  sequence 
which  characterises  these  early  speculations  is  not  their  least 
wonderful  feature.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  questions  of  children,  and  to  the  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  intellect,  might  almost  map  ont 
the  early  stages  of  Hellenic  thought  without  reading  a  page 
of  Greek  philosophy.  There  you  have,  in  easy  and  natural 
sequence,  the  physical,  concrete  perceptions  of  the  child  suc- 
ceeded in  imperceptible  gradations  by  the  logical  forms  and 
verbal  convictions,  abstract  terms,  and  metaphysical  ideas, 
nascent  doubt,  and  deliberate  Skepticism  of  the  grown  man. 

Harrington.  With  a  little  abatement  of  Skepticism 
being  considered  as  the  only  goal  of  Greek  thought,  the 
advance  you  have  sketched  is  substantially  correct ;  but  we 
must  take  heed  of  a  misconception  on  this  point.  Students 
of  Greek  philosophy,  insufficiently  versed  in  its  relation  to 
early  Greek  history,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  specific 
range  and  importance  of  each  particular  thinker  or  school  of 
thought.  They  look  over  the  pages  of  Zeller,  Bitter,  or 
Tennemann,  and  finding  a  number  of  names  duly  marshalled 
in  order,  every  one  under  his  own  proper  school,  like  natoial 
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history  Bpecies  each  under  its  own  genus,  they  msh  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  names  or  schools  represent  succesdve 
troves  of  thought  or  definite  philosophical  Bjstems  which  swept 
over  the  whole  mental  surface  of  ancient  Crreece.  They  forget 
that  Greece  at  this  time  consisted  of  half-civilised  tribes, 
differing  &om  each  other  in  political  constitution,  social 
habits,  religious  beliefs,  and  to  some  extent  in  language  as 
well ; '  that,  moreover,  the  dissemination  of  physical  ideas  or 
philosophical  theories  hy  oral  teaching  must  have  been,  under 
the  circumstances,  partial  and  imperfect ;  and  that  it  was 
quite  possible  for  Thales  to  have  taught  at  Miletus  or 
Xenophanes  at  Elea,  without  the  names  of  either  thinker 
reaching  Sparta  or  Athens  during  their  lifetime. 

Ardndel,  Your  warning  is  not  unneeded.  I  remember 
having  myself  jwst  those  ideas  of  the  r€^lar  succession  of 
Greek  thinkers  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  have  been  in 
many  cases  contemporaries ;  I  used  to  think  of  them  as 
related  to  each  other  as  the  kings  of  England  or  of  some 
other  country.  When  one  ceased  reigning,  the  next  began 
to  reign.  .  .  .  Not  a  few  students  of  Greek  philosophy 
would,  I  think,  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  would  study  it 
so  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  chronology  ajid  history — 
with  Clinton's  '  Fasti,'  for  instance,  at  their  elbows. 

Miss  Letcester.  But  what  causes  can  be  assigned  for 
this  rapid  development  of  early  Hellenic  speculation  ?  It 
seems  admitted  that  ve  cannot  bring  in  extraneous  sources 
or  incitements,  such  as,  e.g.  an  acquaintance  with  Egyptian 
or  Indian  civilisation.  Is  there  anything  known  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Greece  that  would  throw  light  on  the 
subject  ? 

Trevor.  Unhappily,  not  much.  The  origin  and  early 
history  of  Greek  thought  are  enveloped  in  dense  mythological 
darkness.  We  only  know,  or  rather  suppose,  that  different 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  emigrating  from  Asia,  settled  in 
different  parts  of  Greece  at  a  very  remote  period.  But  these 

■  On  the  limitations  imposed  by  these  local  characteristics  in  the 
pTogreea  alike  of  Greek  Literature  and  Philosophy,  compare  Ritter,  Geiek. 
der  Phil.  i.  p.  177;  and  Bergk's  ezhaostive  article  on  Greek  LiCerattue, 
EiBoh  and  GrSber,  Enq/eL,  vol.  Ixul,  lerief  i. 
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different  tribes — Pelasgi,  Hellenes,  Lelegea,aDil  minor  peoples 
— stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  as  the  Celts,  Sazons,  Danes,  and  Normans  stand  to 
the  ordinary  English  or  Welsh  men  of  our  own  day.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
Greek  thought  are  discovered  in  the  Ionian  colonies,'  whence 
we  may  draw  the  twofold  inference  which  is,  moreover,  con- 
firmed by  history  :  (1)  That  Greek  speculation  in  its  earlier 
stages  was  closely  allied  with  Greek  commerce.  (2)  That 
the  mixture  of  races,  the  ordinary  effect  of  expatriation,  must 
be  considered  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Hellenic  thought 
and  civilisation.  I  may  add  that  most  historians  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  the  thought  tendencies  of  lonians  and 
Dorians,  making  the  speculations  of  the  former  incline 
towards  physical,  those  of  the  latter  (represented  by 
Pythagoras)  to  ethical,  research. 

Mrs.  Harbington.  You  say  that  colonisation  and  com- 
merce exercised  a  fevouiable  effect  on  Greek  speculation. 
Would  not  the  same  causes  fadlitate  and  render  likely  the 
influence  of  foreign  thinkers  ? 

Harrtngton.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  native  self-sufficiency  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  that  I  view 
with  jealousy  every  attempt  to  make  even  the  rudimentary 
commencement  of  their  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements 
the  borrowed  wealth  of  their  neighbours,*  The  slight  ad- 
mixtiure  of  foreign  elements  perceptible  in  the  speculations 
of  a  few  Greek  thinkers,  e,g.  Pythagoras,  seems  to  me  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  Greek  philosophers 
Tvere  themselves  great  travellers.  Unlike  modem  thinkers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  pass  their  life  in  their  studies  and 
promulgate  their  opinions  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  their  Greek 

■  TbiB  is  as  tme  of  its  literature  as  of  its  philoeopbj.  Speaking  of 
tbe  enormous  inflneDce  exercised  b;  tliese  ooloniss  in  the  development  of 
Oieek  litetstore,  Bergk  ea-ja,  '  Es  ist  fast  keine  Stadt,  oder  Insel,  mag  sie 
anch  noch  oo  klein  sein,  die  nicbt  irgeodwie  thatigen  Antbeil  an  der  Pfiege 
der  Ijtetatnr  genonimeD  Mtte.'  Art.  on  '  Qreek  Literatim.'  Brscli  mid 
Grdber,  toI.  Izzzi.,  series  t. 

*  Compare  Seller's  emphatic  words.  '  Wenn  es  je  ein  Tolk  g^ebeo 
hat,  dat  seine  Wissenschaft  selbat  eh  erzeugen  geeignet  war,  so  sind  dies 
die  Qriectien.  Phil.  d.  GriteXen,  i.  40;  so  also  ProfesMr  Prantl, 
6le$i)tiolUe  der  LuffUt,  i.  p.  6. 
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prototypes  shifted  their  abode  from  one  town  or  country  to 
tKe  other,  and  wherever  they  went  they  opened  what  Ari- 
stophanes calls  their  '  thooght-sbop,'  and  were  prepared  to 
discuss  and  ^ve  their  opinion  on  any  question  brought  before 
them,  whether  of  speculation  or  practice,  with  *as  much  in- 
souciance as  a  grocer  in  our  day  serves  tea  and  sugar  to  hie 
customers.  They  were  equally  willing  to  argue  with,  instruct, 
and  ezhort  any  chance  paseer-by,  or  even  to  leam  of^im  if  he 
proved  himself  competent  to  teach.  In  this  particular,  the 
modem  parallels  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  muBt  not  be 
sought  in  such  men  as  Kant,  Hegel,  or  John  Stuart  Mill,  but 
rather  in  missionaries  or  travelling  preachers  like  Whitfield  or 
Wesley ;  and  nothing  proves,  I  tikink,  the  rare  susceptibility 
of  the  Greek  mind  for  speculation,  as  well  as,  at  this  time, 
their  intellectual  freedom,  than  that  the  careers  of  such  ani- 
mated circulating  libraries  (for  in  those  days  men  were  books) 
as  Xenopbanes  and  Pythagoras  should  have  been  possible. 
Of  coiirse,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  personal 
c<Hitact  with  men  of  different  races,  customs,  and  beliefs, 
which  such  peregrinations  entailed  occasionally,  induced,  as 
in  the  case  of  Herodotus,'  a  certain  amount  of  disbelief  in 
travellers'  wonders.  For  that  matter,  geography  has  always 
been  a  &vourite  armoiuy  for  Skeptical  weapons. 

Tbcvor.  I  must  now  begin  my  paper ;  but,  before  I  do 
so,  there  is  one  observation  I  should  like  to  make  by  way  of 
general  admonition  as  to  the  manner  in  which  oiu-  researches 
should  be  pursued.  In  treating  of  any  particular  Skeptic, 
we  must  take  his  Skepticism,  whenever  possible,  for  what  he 
himself  profeasea  it  to  be ;  avoiding,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the 
constructive  or  inferential  Skepticism  which  is  bo  common 
with  dogmatic  writers  on  the  subject.  "Sot  must  we  attempt 
to  make  any  particolar  phase  of  unbelief  fit  in  with  a 
man's  whole  system  of  thought,  congruity  being  a  for  rarer 
attribute  of  the  human  intellect  than  is  commonly  thought. 
Kor,  again,  must  we  undertake  or  sanction  that  easy  conversion 
of  Skeptics  into  dogmatists  which  consists  in  the  transforma^ 
tion  of  their  negations  into  the  direct  affirmations  of  their 
opposites — changing  their  mimtsea  into  •pluses,  to  use  an 
■  Comp.  Qrote,  Qtuee,  toI.  i.  p.  3G7. 
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algebraic  ezpressioD — and  thereby  ignoring  the  numberless 
intervenient  positions  of  nentrality  or  suspense  which  are 
easily  conceivable  in  Buch  circumstances.  Professing,  as  we 
•  do,  to  render  some  account  of  the  unbeliefs  of  philosophers,  we 
must  concede^  at  least  theoretically,  that  a  tabula  rasa  is  not 
an  impossible  condition  of  mind  for  even  profound  thinkers. 
And  we  must  abstain  in  every  such  case  from  inscribing  on 
its  virgin  enxface  the  writing  which  it  seems  to  ub,  for  what- 
ever reason,  ought  to  be  foimd  there. 

Aruhbel.  Allowing  that  to  be  desirable  as  the  aim  of 
our  researches,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shall  find  its  practical 
realisation  very  difficult.  A  man's  mind  is  so  compounded 
of  beliefs  and  unbeliefs,  of  convictions,  probabilities,  and  un- 
certainties of  every  degree  of  assurance  and  doubt — and  these 
are  blended  together  so  indissolubly,  oftentimes,  like  the 
lights  and  shadows  in  a  painting,  being  different  aspects  uf 
the  same  truth — that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  any 
single  convictioQ  or  non-conviction  without  doing  violence  to 
the  rest. 

Trevor.  The  difficulty  you  epeak  of  lies,  I  think,  in  us, 
rather  than  in  the  objects  of  our  studies ;  that  it  is,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  terms,  subjective  rather  than  objective.  Partly 
by  natural  instinct,  but  still  more  by  prejudices  of  education 
and  habit,  we  have  acquired  an  almost  invincible  tendency 
to  sum  up  a  man's  intellect  by  its  positive  rather  than  by  its 
negative  characteristics,  to  formulate  creeds  rather  than  to 
enumerate  doubts  and  uncertainties.  Hence  any  such  opera- 
tion as  the  smnming  np  of  a  man's  unbeliefs  is  assumed  to 
be- impossible.  You  cannot,  it  is  urged,  make  a  sum-total  of 
a  collection  of  cyphers.  But  in  this  method  of  putting  the 
matter  there  lies  a  fallacy  which  is  readily  detected  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  belief,  viz.  that  it  is  a  certain  relation 
or  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  a  given  object  or  idea.'  The 
primary  fact  of  the  possession  by  the  mind  of  such  a  relation 
is  entirely  unaffected  by  its  nature,  which  may  be  affirmative, 
j^r  negative,  or  neither.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  commonly 
accepted  or  current  beliefs,  the  denial  of  any  specific  article 
'  '  Le  doat«  comme  la  croyaDce  est  un  modr,  ime  forme  de  la  penofe. 
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of  &itih  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  fact — a  pure  negative 
to  be  denoted  by  a  cypher.  It  expresses  a  positive  relation 
just  as  much  as  an  affirmative  does.  Hence  a  man's  disbelief 
or  his  unbelief,  his  mental  hostility  or  indiSerence  to  any 
given  proposition,  are  just  as  susceptible  of  enumeration  as. 
his  beliefs  are,  and  a  non-credo  may  be  compiled  as  readily 
as  a  creed.  Indeed  the  advance  of  a  community  in  intellec- 
tual progress  is  oft«a  better  described  by  its  n^^ations  or 
cast-off  beliefs,  than  by  the  affirmations  it  has  sabstituted  for 
them  ;  just  as  the  progressive  growth  of  an  animal  that  casts 
its  skin  every  year  would  be  more  distinctly  marked  by  a 
collectioD  of  such  exuvise,  than  by  the  record  of  its  actual 
present  dimensions.  Besides,  the  prevalent  conception  of 
the  human  mind  as  a  kind  of  vessel  containing  so  many 
articles  of  faith  or  knowledge,  whence  unbeliefs  are  held  to 
imply  its  emptiness,  is  misleading;  for  in  reality  a  mind 
stored  with  reasoned  unbeliefs  may  be  fuller  of  truth  than 
one  bursting  with  unverified  convictions.  To  which  I  may 
add  the  fact  that  many  forms  of  negation  have  taken,  especially 
in  the  East,  a  positive  and  dogmatic  aspect.  What  we  regard, 
e.g.  as  the  creed  of  the  Buddhist  is  in  reality  a  non-credo  of 
progressive  Skepticism  commencing  with  the  external  world, 
and  gradually  ^minating  all  objects  and  modes  of  knowledge 
until  it  ends  with  a  denial  even  of  self-consciousness. 

Habrinoton.  It  is  just  this  unceasing  equipoise  of  affir- 
mation and  negation  that  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
peculiar  uid  surpassing  excellence  of  Hellenic  speculation — 
the  sublime  indifference  to  every  interest  and  consideration 
excepting  truth.  This  it  is  which  has  made  its  thought  the 
idlest  and  most  comprehensive,  the  most  calm  and  unim- 
passioned,  the  purest  and  most  Skeptical  of  all  the  great  pro- 
ducts of  human  culture  and  mental  activity. 

Arundel.  In  your  high  estimate  of  Greek  thought  I  con- 
cur— generally.  I  have  at  least  only  two  &nlt«  to  find  with  it 
as  a  whole — (1 )  It  puts  everything  too  much  in  a  lumvne  ^^icco, 
a  dry  light  of  pure  intelleetualism.  (2)  It  does  not  fake 
sufficient  account  of  human  infirmities ;  makes  little  allowance 
for  our  natxiral  sympathies  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  when 
in  its  prime  it  influenced  social  life  so  unfavourably  from  an 
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ethical  point  of  view.  A  union  of  extreme  eesthetic  and 
artietic  development  with  moral  depravity,  like  the  marriage 
of  a  goddeBB  to  a  satyr,  is  to  me  a  painful  object  of  contempla- 
tion. A  cold  light,  like  that  of  the  moon,  merely  sheds  a 
weird,  ghastly  paleness  over  vegetation.  The  light  that 
nourishes,  expands,  vivifies  must  be  accompanied  by  heat. 
Unfortunately  truth  itself  is  in  this  respect  frequently  Uke 
moonshine,  as  Schiller  says : — 

^  geben  acb  nicht  immer  Gluth 
Der  Wsbrheit  helle  Strahleii. 

Greek  thought  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  truth  of  tbia 
kind.  Unsuited  to  weak,  erring  men  and  women,  it  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  nation  of  philosophers. 

Harbinoton.  Which  Greece,  immediately  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Sokrates,  actually  was.  ...  I  think  you 
regard  Greek  thought  too  exclusively  from  a  reUgious  point 
of  view,  Arundel.  No  doubt  its  main  characteristic  is 
enlightenment — an  intellectual  clarifying  process ;  but  surely 
there  is  no  real  deficiency  in  its  Btress  on  natural  weaknesses 
nor  in  its  recognition  of  them.  In  every  department  of  its 
artistic  and  literary  energy — in  its  sculpture  and  painting, 
dramatiu  and  lyric  poetry — ^you  have  ample  proofs  of  this.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  could  not  ignore  what  was  so  clearly  uid  indis- 
putably ncUural  as  the  emotional,  wayward,  and  erring  side  of 
homanity.  That  Hellenic  thought  and  art  do  not  constitute 
a  religion,  as  we  conmionly  understand  the  term,  and  that  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  Tragedies  of  Sophokles  do  not 
produce  on  minds  trained  by  Christianity  the  soothing  or 
ascetic  influence  of  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  is  doubtless  true  j  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  Nor  do  I  think  your 
quotation  from  Schiller  ^plicable  to  Greek  culture.  At  least 
it  18  an  application  he  could  not  have  sanctioned.  What  you 
mal^  an  objectionable  feature  in  Hellenic  thought  was  to 
Schiller  a  positive  merit;  so  he  says,  in  his  well-known  '  Gotter 
Griechenlands ' — 
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But  instead  of  bemoamng  such  a  defect,  or  regarding  it  as 
light  without  heat,  he,  on  the  ctmtraiy,  thinks  that  it  is  we 
with  our  excessive  other-worldlineas,  and  our  repression  of 
the  joyous  naturalism  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  caused  to  dis- 
appear the  life-warm  forms  of  Hellenic  Nature  personation. 

Acb  t  Ton  jenein  lebenwanoen  Bilde 

BUeb  der  Schatten  nur  turiick.' 

But  what  is  the  second  charge  70U  bring  against  Qreek 
thought? 

Arundel.  Precisely  what,  if  you  agree  with  Schiller's 
'  Gods  of  G-reece,'  you  may  consider  a  merit.  Hellenic  life 
and  morality,  the  ^v  Kara  ^va^iv,  is  too  nakedly  animalistic, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  adopted  in  any  state  of  really  high 
civilisation — I  mean  a  civilisation  in  which  matter  and 
material  interests  are  distinctly  subordinated  not  only  to 
intellectual  but  to  spiritual  culture.  The  very  quality  that 
gave  excellence  to  the  art -conceptions  of  the  Greek  impaired 
his  moral  character. 

Harrington.  But  may  not  the  idea  of  ptu-ely  intellectual 
self-development,  the  elimination  by  natural  reason  of  the 
mere  animal  in  man,  which  occupies  no  inconsiderable  space 
in  the  best  Greek  literature,  form  a  corrective  to  excessive 
animalism,  as  potent  and  as  valuable  as  the  Christian  theory 
of  asceticism  and  self-denial  ? 

Arundel.  Possibly  in  the  case  of  a  few  select  minds — 
certainly  not  in  the  average  Greek  man  or  woman.  To 
Christians  Nature  and  her  laws  are  subordinated  or  largely 
modified  by  religious  restraints,  by  the  conception  of  a  holy 
God  and  a  sinless  Jesus,  by  the  inherent  sublimity  of  a 
spiritual  existence.  But  what  could  the  Greek  have  as  a 
corrective  of  the  pure  animalism  which  is  the  undoubted 
outcome  of  many  aspects  of  Nature  ?  His  whole  Pantheon 
was  only  a  collection  of  varied  forms  of  sensualism. 

■  ItBlionld.  perhaps,  be  noted ttiat  Schiller's  interpretation  of  the  [elation 
of  Hellenic  thought  lo  Nature  varied  at  different  times.  In  hia  earlier 
woiliB,  e.g.  '  Sher  wiive  vnd  untimentalitehe  Diektmig,''  he  complainH  that 
the  Greek  interpretation  of  Nature  was  too  intellectoal,  and  insufficiently 
cmolional.  But  later,  in  his  Ode  to  the  Gcdt  o/Oreece.^e  allows  that  there 
wna  a  correspondence  between  the  anggeations  of  Nature  and  the  emotions 
of  man  that  in  no  longer  possible  in  our  time. 
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Trevor.  I  think  you  nre  unjust  in  denying  Relf-abnegation 
as  well  as  a  capacity  for  heroiam  and  virtue  of  the  highest 
order  to  the  Hellenes ;  though  the  precise  mode  of  evolution 
those  virtues  took  was  more  akin  to  the  self-developmeut  of 
philosophical  morality  of  our  own  times  than  to  extraneous 
commaadB  or  sanctions  of  a  religious  nature. 

Arundel.  The  self-development  you  speak  of  which  may 
exist  among  those  who  do  not  profess  to  owe  any  part  of  it  to 
Christianity  seems  to  me  ofteutimes  an  unconscious  but  real 
plagiarism  from  its  spirit.  The  self-mortification  of  Christ — 
the  lesson  of  the  Cross — has  been  before  the  world  for  so  many 
centuries  that  it  has  won  its  way  unnoticed  into  philosophical 
and  other  systems  which  would  otherwise  have  hardly  ad- 
mitted it  as  an  obligation.  Take  Comtism,  for  instance,  with 
its  plagiarised  Altruism :  originally  it  was  meant  as  a  substitute 
for  Christianity,  while  all  that  it  actually  did  was  to  copy  it, 
even  to  its  superstitions. 

Harrington.  What  you  have  alleged  seems  not  im- 
probable ;  only  do  not,  in  your  tribute  to  the  secret  and  un- 
acknowledged power  of  Christianity  in  the  modem  world,  be 
guilty  of  injustice  to  the  Greeks,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any 
heathen  virtue.  Take,  e.ff.  the  characters  of  Antigone  and 
Electra.  In  these  you  certainly  have  the  noblest  self-denial 
inculcated  without  any  morbid  excess  or  obvious  self-interest 
to  detract  from  its  merit ;  while  in  Sokrates  you  have  a 
magnanimous  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  truth  and  free- 
dom, unparalleled,  except  in  the  case  of  Christ  himself,  in  the 
history  of  humanity. 

Misa  Letcesteb.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  instancing 
Antigone — a  very  favourite  character  of  mine — as  an  example 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  that,  if  displayed  in  the  interests 
of  Ecclesiastical  Christianity,  might  have  procured  her 
posthumous  beatification  as  well  as  a  place  in  the  '  Acta 
SaTidorum  ; '  probably,  however,  she  is  destined  to  a  longer 
immortality  in  the  beautiful  drama  of  Sophokles. 

Trevor.  Our  discussion  has  lasted  somewhat  long  if 
regarded  in  respect  of  the  time  it  has  taken  up.  As  to  its 
subject,  the  free  thought  of  the  Greeks,  no  discussion  cotdd 
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be  deemed  too  lon^,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  imagiiie  one 
sufficiently  exhauative,  to  do  it  justice. 
I  will  now  begin  my  paper. 

A  definition  of  Skepticism  that  sliotild  be  at  once  STmpathetio 
aod  philosophic  would  be,  as  I  hinted  in  my  last  paper,  the  vin- 
dication of  intellectual  liberty;  the  assertian  <^  the  absolute  h«e- 
dom  of  human  foculties.  Such  a  definition  need  not  express  the 
necessary  limitations  which  would  by  every  thoughtful  mind  be 
attached  to  the  actual  exercise  of  that  liberty.  All  thatisafSrmed 
bj  it  is  that  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  the  irrepressible  tendency 
of  the  human  mind,  is  towards  freedom.  If  this  definition  be 
accepted,  we  may  expect  to  find,  among  every  community  capable 
of  the  requisite  culture,  some  degree  of  that  effort  after  liberty 
which  implies,  if  it  does  not  necessitate.  Skepticism.  Not  that  we 
are  to  suppose  that  we  shall  anywhere  discover  unrestrained 
speculation  to  be  a  characteristic  oF  the  many.  Neither  the  history 
of  human  thought  nor  our  own  personal  experience  warrants  such 
an  anticipation.  The  needs  and  sympathies  of  man  as  a  social 
being  are  far  too  strong  and  irrepressible  te  allow  many  such 
anomalies  and  eccentriraties.  What  we  may  iairly  expect  is  to 
see  free  thought  and  Skeptical  tendendea  occasionally  asserting 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  numberless  resti-ainte  and  hindrances 
which  community  of  interests,  customs,  thoughte,  and  sympathies 
will  always  try  to  place  in  ite  path.  The  history  cS  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  any  cultured  race  that  was  absolutely  devoid 
of  the  least  attempt  to  assert  the  inherent  freedom  of  the  mind, 
and  to  repudiate  some  or  all  of  the  social  or  other  restraints  by 
which  its  free  instincts  have  been  brought  into  subjection,  would 
be  OS  anomalous  as  a  political  histoiy  of  a  freedom-loving  people 
which  should  contain  no  rebellions,  no  efibrts  for  more  liberty,  no 
attacks  on  tyranny  or  despotism,  no  assertions,  in  a  word,  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  nation  to  e^joy  as  great  an  amount  of 
reasonable  freedom  as  possible.  In  onr  proposed  survey  of  pre- 
Christian  Skepticism,  this  is  what  we  shall  actuaUy  find.  In 
Greece,  in  India,  in  Palestine — and,  had  oar  investigation  taken  a 
wider  scope,  other  countries  and  modes  of  thought  might  also  have 
been  included — the  requisite  allowances  being  made  for  variety  of 
race  and  diversity  of  culture  and  circumstances,  we  meet  with 
precisely  the  same  phenomena.  Occasionally  there  is  an  assertion 
more  or  less  vehement  of  the  free-boi-n  instincts  of  humanity,  a 
repudiation  of  ordinary  sources  and  meana  of  knowledge,  a  dissent 
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from  commonly  accepted  be1i«f8,  a  stubborn  rratleasnefie  wbicb 
denpiaes  the  dall  acquiescence,  the  flat  stagnation  of  the  iiBi^ce, 
ideas,  and  eympathiea  of  the  many,  which  insists  upon  the  thinker's 
ovu  individual  right  to  investigate  and  determine  every  subject- 
matter  of  belief  or  knowledge  with  which  esiBtonce  brings  him  in 
contact.  Such  a  survey  of  different  species  of  Skepticism  aa  we 
now  propose  to  institute  is  not  merely  beneficial  in  itself,  but  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  and  worthy  treatment  of  our 
subject  It  will  reconcile  ns  to  tbe  fact  that  Skepticism,  notwith- 
standing ita  singularity  and  the  consequent  ill  &me  it  has  acquired 
from  tbe  eeqnadous  m^ori^  of  humanity,  is  a  purely  natural 
phenomenon — the  common  and  inalienable  property  of  all  human 
thought.  And  while  we  infw  from  anch  a  generalisation  the 
fundamental  similarity  of  tbe  human  intellect,  and  its  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  reacting  upon  it  when  a^uired,  we  shall 
conclude,  from  the  hardly  less  marked  diversities  which  distinguish 
different  types  of  Skepticism,  that  such  a  general  uniformity,  like 
that  of  nature,  may  coexist  with  a  considerable  variety  of  par- 
ticulars. Moreover,  we  here  contemplate  the  genus  of  which 
Christian  Skeptidsm  may  be  regarded  as  a  species ;  the  general  law 
of  which  it  is  a  particuUr  muufestation ;  and  its  adequate  con- 
sideration will  enable  us  to  assimilate  to  a  large  extent  the  modem 
free-thinkers  we  purpose  to  discuss  with  their  pre-Christian 
brethren.  Kor  is  it  less  advantageous  to  contrast  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  under  vaiying  conditions  of  inherent  proclivity 
and  extMual  environment.  Just  aa  a  naturalist  finds  it  beneficial 
to  study  an  animal  or  plant  under  different  aspects  and  from  oppo- 
site points  of  view — as,  0.17.  first  in  a  state  of  freedom,  next  in  that 
of  captivity — so,  taking  as  our  subject  of  investigation  the  human 
intellect,  we  first  of  all  learn  ita  general  attributes,  ite  inherent 
prodivities  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  having  thus  considered  ita 
habits,  caprices,  and  eccentricities  in  its  untamed  condition,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  qualities  manifested  by  it  in 
a  state  of  domestication  and  subjection.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find  that  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  coerce  it, 
to  moderate  ita  eccentricity,  to  subdue  ite  self-willed  spirit,  to 
reduce  it  to  tameness  and  obedience,  to  put  a  yoke  on  ita  neck 
and  force  it  to  accept  an  extraneous  authority— sa,  e.g.  that  of 
tbe  Christian  revelation — po  compel  it  like  another  Samson  to 
do  service  in  the  prison-house  of  eccleraastical  dogma — distinct 
symptoms  of  ite  orij^ual  wildness  and*  passionate  love  of  liberty 
voiU  occasionally  manifest  themselves. 

1.  We  commence  our  philosophical  voyage  with  Greece  for  mors 
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than  one  reason.  Nat  that  it  ia  the  earlieet  labourer  in  tbe  Beld 
of  free  thought — for  it  ia  certain  that  Hindoo  Skepticism  is  of  a  date 
long  anterior  to  Thale«,  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy — but  it  ia 
andoubt«dly  the  most  remarkable.  With  other  naticms  and  races 
pure  Skepticism  is  an  incidental  and  occa«onal  phenomenon. 
"With  Greece  it  ia  the  normal  condition  of  all  her  moBt  eminent 
thought.  To  recur  to  our  former  simile,  while  the  wild  BRJmal 
is  in  most  cases  completely  tamed  and  domiciled,  at  least  only 
occasionally  breaking  out  into  wild  gambols  and  eccentridties — 
the  reminisceucee  of  its  natural  condition — in  the  case  of  Greece 
it  is  alvays  untamable ;  the  indomitable  spirit,  the  inborn  love  of 
absolute  freedom,  is  a  quality  never  quite  suppreeaed.  Hence 
ordinary  historians  of  Greek  philosophy  appear  to  me  to  labour 
under  an  enormous  misapprehenaioD  when,  following  their  usual 
i  priori  conceptions  of  growth  and  evolution,  they  try  to  show 
that  Greek  thought  is  essentially  dogmatic,  that  its  progress 
consists  in  a  gradual  formation  and  colierence  of  ^stematic  tenets 
and  belie&,  and  hence  that  Skepticism  ia  a  passing  phenomenon  in 
its  earlier  growth,  and  tierves  to  mark  later  on  the  senile  weakness 
and  decrepitude  of  its  old  age.  Whereas  the  very  opposite  is  the 
truth.  For  Eelleuic  speculation  not  only  ends  in  Skepticism,  but 
begins  in  Skepticism.  The  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  of  which 
Skeptirasm  is  a  necessary  expressicm  proves  not  the  acute  but  the 
chronic  and  constitutional  direrue,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  of  most  of 
the  great  Greek  thinkers.  Nor  can  it  be  ssid  that  the  doubt  with 
which  Greek  thought  b^pns  is  of  a  tentative  and  rudimentary  cha- 
racter. There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  point  of  quality  and  FolnesB 
of  development  between  ite  firet  appearance  and  its  final  manifesta- 
tion. The  unbelief  of  Xenophanes  and  Farmenides  is  almost  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  Fyrrhdn  Aiuesidfimos  and  Sextos  Empeirikos. 

Kor,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise.  Freedom  is  the  essential 
property  of  Hellenic  thought  and  aspiration  at  every  period  of  their 
noble  hiatery.  It  is  alike  the  motive  principle  and  goal  c^  all  the 
intellectual  and  practical  activitaes  of  old  Greece.  In  her  religious 
conc^tiouB  and  politdc.iI  institutions,  in  her  literature  and  in  her 
artistic  development,  freedom  is  the  chief  predominating  influence. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  nay  rather  we  might 
fairly  expect,  that  this  inherent  and  strongly  marked  tendency 
will  occasionally  overshoot  iteelf  and  become  excessive;  that 
liberty  will  degenerate  into  licence,  that  freedom  of  thought  will 
sometimes  become  sophistical  and  self-contradiotory,  that  Skepticism 
will  become  aggressive  and  overbearing,  and  anal3'tical  methods 
veige  on  intellectual  suicide.     Given  a  people  like  the  Hellenes, 
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with  their  keen  sensibility,  their  full  peceptiviJy,  their  vivid 
imagination,  their  eager,  inquiring  spirit,  and  their  high  culture, 
&nd  a  greater  or  leea  degree  of  Skeptidum  might  have  been  pre- 
dicated beforehand  as  one  of  their  duefest  characteristicB.  Hence 
Greek  speculation  is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  race  or  people, 
permeated  by  pure  positive  Skepticism,  and  it  hae  thus,  as  we  shall 
find,  been  the  fountain  whence  all  other  Knropean  Skepticism  haa 
di'awn  its  ai^nments.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Skepticism  is  precisely  the  form  of  Greek  thought  which 
has  proved  itself  most  endued  with  vitali^  and  which  ia  most  in 
vigour  in  the  present  day. 

One  word  as  to  the  plan  I  shall  pursue  in  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  rather  long  essay :  I  purpose  to  consider  in  chrouo-  . 
logical  order  the  chief  persons  and  schools  of  Greece  which  are 
eepecisUy  distinguished  for  free  thought,  without  taking  note  of 
offihoote  or  tendencies  of  a  dc^piatic  character  which  have 
occasionally  started  from  Greek  Skepticism.  Our  present  concern, 
we  most  remember,  is  not  so  much  with  Greek  philosophy  as  with 
the  free-thinking  elements  contained  in  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  take  account  of  all  even  of  the  great  names  that 
traditionatly  belong  to  the  history  of  our  subject,  for  frequently 
these  are  names  of  disciples  who  reproduce,  without  noteworthy 
modification,  the  views  of  their  stUl  more  celebrated  masters.  It 
will  be  enough  that  our  Bvrvay  should  comprehend  every  main 
species  of  Hellenic  free  thought  from  the  Eleatic  school  to  the  time 
c^  Sextos  Empeirikos. 

The  Eleatic  School.* 
Greek  thought,  properly  so  called,  commences  with  the  Eleatic 
school  and  with  its  founder  Xenophanes.  It  is  at  this  period,  i,e. 
that  it  h^ins  to  manifest  that  aptitude  for  reflection  and  abstract 
reasoning  which  afterwards  distinguished  it.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  occupied  with  material  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  But  it  deserves  mention  as  a  presage  of  the  marvellous 
development  it  was  destined  to  make,  that  even  these  preli- 
minary essays    mark  the   bold,  comprehensive  spirit  which  is 

■  The  osoal  aathorltieB  on  Greek  Philosophy  are  well  known,  and  there- 
fore need  no  speciGc  ennineTaUon  here ;  especially  as  those  on  whom  mort 
stress  is  laid  ars  referred  to  in  the  foot-notes.  On  the  subjaot  of  Iha 
Bleatics,  the  beat  woik  is  S.  Ksrsten's  PhUotophtntum  Uraeomm  Vetvnan 
Reliquia.  The  fragmenU  are  quoted,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  from 
Karsten's  work,  or  from  Mollacb's  lytgiuenta  Pkiioiephorum  Oraarrum 
(Palis,  Didot). 
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the  chancteristic  of  all  Helleoio  specolatioD.  For  they  indi- 
cate that  advance  in  hnman  thought,  aiid  the  use  of  philosophic 
tenuB,  by  means  of  which  the  universe — the  som  of  all  exist«nce 
— is  grasped  in  a  single  act  of  cognition,  and  embodied  and 
expressed  in  a  definite  word  or  phrase.'  That  water,  fire,  air 
should  be  conoeiyed  as  potent  or  primary  influences  need  not 
occasion  surprise;  but  that  any  such  single  element  should  be 
supposed  capable  of  producing  by  growth,  or  change,  or  evolution, 
t^e  whole  sum  of  existing  phenomena,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  wonder- 
ful fitct  To  this  physical  stage  of  Greek  thou^t  suooaeds  in  due 
course  its  metaphysical  stage.  Material  elements  are  fbund  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  their  stead  ideal  conoeptions,  verbal  defini- 
tions or  abetractionB  are  put  forward  as  the  uodwlying  principle 
of  aU  things.  This  stage  is  reached  in  '  the  infinite '  or  '  unde- 
termined '  of  A  naxi  manner,  and  in  '  number '  as  the  symbol  of 
order  and  succession  in  the  case  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  Skeptical  philosophy  of  Xenophanee  and  his  sdiool  meets 
us,  and  by  means  of  its  free,  expansive  spirit,  its  incisive  method, 
and  its  general  suitability  to  the  intellect  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
Greek  thought  received  an  impetus  and  a  character  which  were 
destined  to  mark  the  whole  of  its  subsequent  course. 

The  few  facte  known  concerning  the  life  of  Xenopbanes  are  : 
That  he  was  a  native  of  Kolophon,  an  Ionian  colony  on  the 
coasts  of  Ada  Minor,  and  the  birthplace  of  several  other  writers 
more  or  less  known  in  the  early  history  of  Greek  literature.  Of  the 
date  of  hie  birth  we  have  no  certain  record.  It  may  be  said  to 
range  fi-om  b  C.  538  to  B.C.  477,*  with  perhaps  a  slight  prepon- 
derance on  the  part  of  the  best  authorities  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
When  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  driven  by  some 
cause,  prohably  political,  from  his  native  city.  He  wandered,  in 
the  manner  then  common  to  Rliapsodists*  and  travelling  philo- 


'  Grote  has  called  attentiun  to  the  faculties  for  observation  and  oom- 
biiialion.  which  aie  implied  in  such  abstractions  as  Kiviuis  and  ifiiva.  On 
the  former  word,  see  Humboldt's  interesting  note  in  his  Cetnua,  vol.  i. 
p.  Gl  (Eng.  trans.  Bohn).  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras, 
bat  Prof.  Ourtius  has  well  observed  that  abstract  thon^t  was  already 
apparent  in  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  language  long  before  it  manifeMed 
itself  in  the  books  of  their  philosophers.  (^Hittorg  of  Grteee,  Ward's  trans- 
lation, i.  p-  34) 

'  Comp.  Welcker,  Der  Ejntche  Cyelut,  pp.  401,  402;  Clinton's  Buti 
HelUmei,  voL  ii.  pp.  11  and  36  ;  Bitter  and  Preller,  HUtoria  PMletapi. 
p.  SI.  Consin  in  his  Fragmens  Philetephigv^  gives  his  date  617  n.c  The 
whole  question  is  discnssed  by  Eatsten  in  bis  work  above  mentioned. 

■  The  resemblance  of  Xenophanes  to  the  Bhapsodisls  is  atill  further 
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mpbcffs,  to  Zuikle  and  Cataoa,  whence  he  migrated  to  VelU  or 
£1U  on  the  coasts  of  Sontb  Italy.  At  this  oelebrated  home  of 
free  thought  he  settled  for  some  years,  if  nqt  for  the  reet  of  hia 
life,  and  established  the  femous  Eleatic  school.  The  dat«  of  his 
death  is  as  nnoertalQ  as  that  of  his  birth.  If  we  may  accept  the 
evidence  of  a  poem  which  purports  to  have  been  written  by  him- 
self, he  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  when  he  must  have  been 
over  ninety  yeare  of  age. 

The  Skeptical  method  may  be  said  to  consist  generally  in  the 
aggreesive  action  of  the  critical  and  inquiring  intellect  npon  a 
given  belief  or  body  of  belie&  already  in  existence.  Hence,  as  a 
needful  preliminary  to  a  due  estimate  ol  any  Skeptical  thinker,  we 
must  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  amoont  and  coherence  c£ 
those  current  opinions  and  beliefs  to  which  he  feels  compelled  to 
oppose  himself.  In  treating,  therefore,  of  Xenophaaes  and  his 
sncceeaors  in  tbe  same  school,  our  first  endeavour  most  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  chief  oonvictiona  of  an  Ionian  or  Dorian  Greek 
of  average  culture  and  information  in  the  mxth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  First  and  foremost  we  must  place  that  great  body 
of  mythological  tradition  which  we  find  expressed  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hemod.  It  is  diEGcult  for  us  to  realise  the  exact 
position  which  these  myths  occupied  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
old  Greek.  Nothing  analogous  to  them  exists  in  modem  European 
civiUsalion.  They  formed  the  common  and  prolific  soil  of  his 
ideas,  his  convictions,  and  his  phantaaes.  They  furnished  the 
nutriment  of  bis  religious  belief,  his  literature  and  poetry,  hia 
intense  love  of  art  and  natural  beauty,  and  even,  to  some  extent, 
of  his  political  opinions.  'Such  was,'  says  Grote,'.'the  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  reach  of  an  ordinary  Qreek.  ...  It  was  an 
aggregate  of  religion,  of  social  and  patriotic  letroxpect,  and  of 
romantic  fancy,  blended  into  one  indivisible  fiuth.'  Added  to  this 
general  mythological  dogmatism,  there  were  numerous  special 
influences  of  a  similar  kind.  Not  only  had  each  tribe  its  own 
collection  of  local  myths  and  traditions,  the  cherishing  of  which 
was  deemed  indispensable  to  genuine  patriotism,  but  it  also  pos- 

shoim  bj  the  ■Crnclure  of  bii  poems,  and  hia  habit  of  reciting  them 
publicly. 

'  Grote's  Etttory  ^  6r»eee,  4th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  411,  It  may,  however, 
be  needful  to  warn  the  reader  that  all  general  estimatee  as  to  Oreek 
religion  must  be  received  with  oantion,  and  with  dne  ollowanoe  for  difFer- 
cnoes  o(  date,  locality,  Jtc.  Comp.  Grote'a  HUtary  with  Welcker,  Orieek- 
Uche  Gotterlehrt ;  and  for  an  admirable  r^nun^  of  the  subject,  see  Peteiaen's 
article  on  6recb  Mythology  in  voL  Ixxzii.  sect.  i.  of  Ersch  and  Qriiber. 
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sessed  one  or  more  Bnci'ed  localities,  each  with  its  own  history,  its 
peculiar  cuttuB,  and  its  consecrated  hierarchy.'  Another  centre  of 
Greek  belief  of  a  private  and  esoteric  kind  is  to  found  in  the  old 
myRteries  of  Orpheus  and  othets,  with  their  dread  and  unutterable 
rites  of  initiation,  their  mysterious  modee  of  nature-worship,  the 
full  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  certain  definite  dogmas  exacted 
of  their  votaries — all  veiled  under  the  garb  of  aa  inviolable  pe- 
crecy.  We  may  readily  suppose  that  the  operation  of  such  select 
and  incommunicable  beliefs  was  of  a  comparatively  limited  nature ; 
still  for  fystematic  elaboration  and  coherency  the  mysteriee  and 
the  beliefe  generated  by  them  probably  far  exceeded  the  more 
fluctuating  traditions  of  popular  mytholt^.  Such  were,  so  far  aa 
we  are  able  to  determine,  some  of  the  more  prominent  centres  of 
Greet  dogmatic  faith  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing.  The 
tenacity  with  which  the  Greeks  clung  to  their  religious  beliefs  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  whole  of  their  history,  so  that  whatever 
influence  the  Skeptical  teaching  of  Xenopfaanes  and  his  numerous 
succeesors  can  be  shown  to  have  obtained,  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  such  causes  as  a  facile  adoption  and  lax  retention  of  religious 
and  mythological  dogmas.*  Contemporaneously,  however,  with 
the  fonnatioD  of  this  not  inconsiderable  mass  of  current  beliefs, 
such  as  probably  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophanes,  there  were 
cai]see  at  work  which  not  only  rendered  the  disintegration  com- 
menced by  the  Eleatics  comparatively  easy,  but  which  served  to 
prove  the  native  susceptibility  of  the  Greek  mind  for  critical  pro- 
cesses and  Skeptical  conclusions.'  First  among  theee  must  be 
placed  the  keen  and  inextinguishable  love  of  inquiry  and  discussion 
which  was  a  primary  feature  of  the  Greek  intellect.  In  no  other 
nation,  ancient  or  modem,  was  this  love  for  intellectual  gymnastics 
—reasoned  argument  for  its  own  sake,  and  irrespective,  fbr  the 
'  0£  oouree,  anything  like  a  natioual  homogeneous  faith  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  said  to  possesa,  either  now  or  for  many  oentnries  to  come,  and 
ILerefore  they  had  no  general  religious  creed  or  sTBtem  of  dogmas.  To 
this  cause,  among  others,  Zeller  asciibea  the  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  Phil.  d.  6rieoken,  i,  p.  4B.  We  most,  however,  not  forget  that  the 
Inflaence  of  an  bereditarj  priesthood,  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  worship 
of  a  Pan- Hellenic  Zens,  and  a  vagne  SoatiDg  tradition  derived  from  the 
common  origin  of  the  different  Hellenic  tribes,  partly  compeniMted  for 
thia  want  of  dogmatic  fijdty. 

•  The  contemptuou*  tolerance  which  the  Roman  Brnjare  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power  extended  to  foreign  deities,  was  dictated  by  its  comprehensive 
Imperial  policy.    The  tolerance  of  Athens  was  the  outcome  of  its  intel- 
lectual freedom. 
^         '  For  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  Greek 
irt?hiloBophy,!«e  Giote's  Plato,  vol.  i.  pp.  342-241. 
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moBt  part,  of  the  couduaionB  to  whicli  it  might  lead — so  fully  deve- 
loped. Keologi&nism,  the  propounding'  of  novel  doctrines,'  which 
is  the  bugbear  of  our  modem  dogmatism,  was  to  the  old  Greek 
thinker  the  welcomed  opportunity  for  the  renewed  exercise  of  his 
mental  focolties,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  his  dialectical  pro- 
ficiency. It  is  only  by  bearing  this  characteristic  in  miud  that  we 
are  able  to  explain  the  intellectnal  and  religious  tolerance  which, 
on  the  whole,  marks  the  mental  history  of  Qreece.  Different 
attempts  kave  been  made  to  reconcile  the  incompatibility  of  a 
tenacious  grasp  of  mythological  belief  co-existing  with  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  ntteranoe  which  seems  well-nigh  unbounded.'  Bat, 
except  to  note  ite  existence  and  inflnenoe,  this  primitiye  struggle 
of  reason  and  &ith  does  not  come  into  the  scope  of  our  present 
inquiry.  We  may,  however,  be  sure  that  in  most  casee  where 
these  antagonistic  forces  were  nearly  balanced,  the  native  bent  of 
the  Greek  intellect  would  secure  a  victoiy  for  Beason  rather  thou 
for  her  advOTsaty. 

2.  But  if  the  eameetness  of  Greek  religious  faith  was  ueces- 
aarily  opposed  to  free  thought  and  inquiry,  tiiis  very  tendency  was 
aided  in  no  small  measure  by  the  diversity  which  was  no  less  a 
main  chatactoristic  of  that  faith.  An  elaborate  polytheistic  system, 
or  rather  congeries  of  systems,  composed  of  manifold  traditions 
diverse  in  origin,  form,  and  cultus,^  must  have  poasesaed  within  it 

'  Tbia,  and  not  the  mere  avidity  for  'news' in  our  Benae  of  thewonl,  is 
Ihe  protMble  meaning  of  (he  character  ascribed  to  the  Athemans  in  a 
Kubeeqiient  period  of  Greek  historj.  Cf .  the  passages  collected  by  Wetetein, 
XfK  Tat.  Acts  ivu.2\. 

'  Zeller  has  pointed  out  that  tlie  uDiformity  in  religion,  i.e.  of  any  pai- 
tiunlai  cnliufl,  required  by  the  Oreefes  waa  a  nnifonnity  of  ritual,  raiber 
than  of  doctrine.  {PhiL  d.  Qriech.  i.  46.)  In  ^e  early  development  of 
reli  gions,  the  ritual  was  regaided  as  the  symbol  of  the  worshippei'sdevol  Ion, 
of  his  fulness  of  love,  awe,  or  leverence  ;  it  was  not  then  deemed  the 
expression  or  exponent  of  his  doctrinal  jndgments  or  bis  intellectual  oon- 
clnsions.  It  would  be  well  for  the  peace  of  Christendom  If  this  fact  and 
its  significance  were  boine  in  mind. 

■  Even  the  cultns  at  a  single  shrine,  as  Prof.  Curtlns  has  remaiked,  fre- 
qoently  consisted  of  SDcoessIve  strata  of  religions  usages  and  traditions  ; 
the  newer  oTerljing  the  older,  as  the  beds  of  a  geological  formation. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  ineritable  result  of  perpetual  nugTatloDs  and  political 
changes.  Never  to  destroy  or  snj^iress  any  worship,  no  matter  what  its 
origin  or  its  nature,  was  an  accepted  maxim  among  ihe  Hellenic  tribes,  as 
it  was  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  In  either  case,  it  was  probably  a 
silent  acknowledgment  of  bnman  ignocaooe,  and  of  the  unlimited  pussl- 
bilitiea  of  the  universe.  '  The  unknown  God '  bas  ever  had  a  far  greater 
numbei  of  shrines  and  worshippers  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
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elements  if  not  of  antagonism  yet  at  least  of  emulation  and  rivalry. 
Taking,  e.g.  the  two  highest  Olympian  divinities,  Zens  and  HSre, 
we  have  under  each  designation  several  mytlis  differing  not  only  in 
locality,  but  in  form  and  substance  as  well.  The  worshipper  at  his 
own  lodl  shrine  would,  by  the  inevitable  t«ndenoies  of  human 
nature,  claim  for  ita  deity  or  ita  cultns  a  superior  degree  of  reve- 
rence and  virtue  than  lie  would  concede  to  a  rival  deity  or  shrine. 
These  rivalriee  of  different  creeds  and  modes  <^  worship,  each 
claiming  supremacy  over  the  rest,  could  not  hat  induce,  in  logical 
minds,  reflectioos  which  might  easily  lead,  if  not  to  absolute  denial 
of  their  collective  authority,  at  least  to  a  guarded  suspicion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  sought  to  be  established.  Certainly,  the 
various  mythological  Efystems  coidd  not  all  be  true;  the  four  or 
more  rival  deities  bearing  the  name  of  Zeus,  e.g,  could  not  each  be 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  univente.  The  H6re  of  Argos — differing 
in  origin,  history,  and  vorship,  from  her  namesake  of  Samoa — 
could  by  no  posKibility  he  deemed  identical  with  her.  Add  to  this 
the  more  peaceful,  but  yet  unquestionable,  rivalry  existing  between 
the  deities  of  Olympus  themselves,  when  they  were  fully  recognised 
as  differing  in  name  and  attributes  from  each  other.  No  truth  of 
Greek  theology  is  more  fully  impressed  on  its  literature  from  Homer 
to  Menander.  So  long  as  the  devout  Hellene  chose  for  his  own 
particular  worship  one  of  the  Olympian  divinities,  eepedally  if  the 
ruling  deity  of  his  tribe  or  f&mily,  he  might  fairly  treat  the  others 
with  more  or  less  of  neglect.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  case  like  the 
different  forms  of  Christianity,  in  which  various  sects  possess  a 
common  ground  of  faith  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Ko 
such  common  indivisible  naius  of  belief  can  with  any  probability 
be  assigned  to  the  various  successive  and  conflicting  mythologies  of 
Gi'eece.'  At  an  earlier  period  of  her  history,  before  the  commer- 
cLil  and  itocial  intercourse  of  the  yarioue  races  and  their  colonies 
was  greatly  developed,  no  doubt  each  .lEolian  or  Ionian  Greek 
worshipped  at  his  own  local  shrine,  and  believed  hisown  popular  or 
local  myths,  without  troubling  himself  much  about  the  reUgious 
beliefe  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  commerce 
and  mental  culture,  such  religious  and  philosophical  isolation  was 
no  longer  possible. 

A  similar  impetus  to  free  discussion  and  Skeptiinsm  was  no 
doubt  imparted  by  the  variety  of  philosophical  theories  and  opinions 

■  Tbe  primitive  Aiyaa  conceptioDS  of  which  the  myths  of  Grceoe  are 
develop meiil 8,  were  of  a  far  more  diversified  kind  than  we  are  apl  to 
sappoee.  Compare  on  this  point  Peteraen'a  admirable  article  ia  Erscb  and 
Griiber,  sect.  i.  vol.  Ixxxii,  p.  73,  Ico. 
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current  among  the  Greeks  fi:«m  b.c.  460  to  a  late  period  in  her 
history.  At  the  time  of  Xecophanefi,  e.g.  the  several  philosophers 
of  the  Ionic  Bchool  had  propounded  their  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  universe ;  and  though  it  is  conceiTable  that  the  difliifdoD  of 
theee  early  theories  was  limited,  yet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  thers 
were  not  many  Greeks  dwelling  in  the  oentree  of  commerce,  aa, 
e.g.  Miletus,  to  whom  these  and  simiUr  speculations  were  not  fully 
known,  and  by  whom  they  were  not  fally  discussed.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, arose  in  many  cases  temporary  suspense,  if  not  absolute 
Skepticism.  Certainly  such  thinkers  might  urge,  these  incom- 
patible theories  coold  not  all  be  trua  If  the  '  air '  of  Anaximenes 
was  the  original  element  and  source  of  all  things,  the  same  could 
not  be  predicated  of  the  '  water '  of  Thales  {the  well-known  conjoint 
operation  of  the  four  elements  bdng  the  subseqnent  speculalioD  of 
Empedoklee).  Besides  which,  opposition  and  dissonance  were  in- 
volved in  the  very  rudiments  of  some  of  the  earlier  Hellenic 
thoiight-Bchemes.  '  One  said,'  to  quote  Plato's  words, '  that  there 
were  three  principles  warring  in  a  manner  with  one  another ;  and 
another  spoke  of  two  principles,  a  moist  Mid  dry,  or  hot  and  cold, 
•&C.'  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject  further;  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove,  what  our  subsequent  investigations  will  serve  to 
confinn,  that,  other  things  b^g  equal,  Skeptidsm  generally 
Nourishes  most  in  communities  in  which  religious  beliefe  and  intel- 
lectual speculations  are  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and  in 
which  their  various  cUums  and  mutual  relations  are  di^ussed  with 
freedom  and  independence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  these  preliminary  considenttiunB 
as  to  the  pre-eminent  Stness  of  Greece  in  this  portion  of  her  history 
to  advance  the  cause  of  speculative  freedom.  Tennemann  and 
others  have  pointed  out  the  efiect,  e.g.  which  its  political  division 
into  a  number  of  small  states  must  have  had  in  inducing  or  accele- 
rating philosophical  inquiry.  For  the  mutual  rivalry  thereby 
engendered,  the  diversity  of  vai-iou^  usages  and  customs,  the  colli- 
sion of  conflicting  intoreste  and  not  unfrequently  antagonistic  inxti- 
lutions,  constituted  a  soil  for  inquiry  and  mental  progreeB  cS  the 
most  fertile  and  stimulating  kind.  In  passing,  I  may  as  well 
point  ont  that  we  have  simitar  examples  of  the  intellectual  activity 
induced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  number  of  small  free  states  in 
Italy  during  the  Benaissance,  and  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,     At  a  later  period  of  Greek  history, 

I  Comp.  Sophtstes,  SUjih.  212.  A  division  of  pre-Sokratic  thinkers  inti 
■Unatiitts'  and  'UoniBla'  has  recently  been  made  by  S.  A.  Byk  in  his 
VortekratUche  Pluloiephie  dar  Griechea.     Leipsig,  1B76-7T. 
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when  prelimioaTy  inquiry  had  done  it«  work,  the  concentration  of 
Greek  thought  in  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  Athens  was  no 
doubt  aecessary  for  maturing  the  fruita  of  Hellenic  apeculaHon, 
aa  well  as  for  consolidating  the  free  political  iuatitntionB  of  the 
country. 

Passing  from  the  soil  to  the  germs  of  free  thought  which  Xeno- 
phanes  implanted  in  it,  I  may  observe,  first,  that  he  places  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  direct  hostility  to  the  current  mythological  belief 
of  the  time.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  that  Xenophanes  was  espe- 
cially a  religious  Skeptic,  and  that  this  is  the  chief  characterisdo 
by  which  be  is  known  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Greek  philosophy.'  Thua 
in  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works  he 
strikes  a  blow  at^  the  polytheism  which  was  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  Greek  mythology — 

One  God  exists,  among  beings  dime  and  human  the  greatest, 
To  mortal  men  related  neither  in  body  nor  mind. 

And,  in  direct  oontmdictioa  to  the  tsHoub  powers  and  attributes 
commonly  asfugned  to  tbe  different  deities,  he  says  of  the  One  in  a 
pantheistic  (not  in  a  monotheistic)  sense  *  — 
The  Whole  undarslands  and  sees,  the  Whole,  moreover,  hears  all  tliiugs. 

Similarly  tiie  matmal  motion  and  personal  interventions  which 
were  so  liberally  ascribed  to  the  divinitiee  of  Olympus  were  no  less 
distasteful  to  the  first  Greek  Skeptic  Speaking  of  the  single 
pantheistic  principle  of  all  things,  he  says — 

Toilless,  by  pure  exertion  of  will  he  ordereth  bU  thing?. 

And  as  regards  motion — 

Motionlesa  quite,  ha  for  ever  retains  the  eelf-aame  poeilJon, 
Nor  ia  it  fit  he  should  range  tram  any  one  ^nce  to  another. 

The  folly  of  polytheism  b  further  portrayed — 

Mortals  absurdly  suppose  that  the  gods,  like  themselves,  are  born. 
And,  like  themselves,  are  ponsoawid  of  senses  and  voice  and  form. 

'  Zeller,  Phil.  d.  GrUehtn,  i.  462, 

'  Zeller  well  remarks  that  whenever  a  Greek  philosopher  expresses  his 
dissatisfaction  nitb  tbe  manUoldnees  of  polytheism,  we  must,  In  harmony 
with  tbe  derivation  of  Greek  mythology  mainly  from  the  prooesses  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  aiiderstand  bim  to  lean  to  a  paotheiBtio  Interpre- 
tation of  nature,  rather  than  to  an  extra-mnndane  deity.  —  Phil.  4. 
Gricchen,  i.  p.  156. 
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And  in  another  fragment,  remarkitble  alike  for  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  its  l&ngua^,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  has  frequeatlj  been 
made  the  baaia  of  fable,  Xenophanss  points  out  the  pemuiial 
source  of  all  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  deity — 

If  indeed  oxen  or  lions,  lilie  men,  were  possessed  of  hands, 

Or  were  pfted,  lilre  men,  with  the  art  and  the  skill  of  the  painter, 

Then  horses  in  form  of  horses,  and  oxen  in  likeness  of  oien. 

Would  punt  the  forma  of  the  gods,  and  depict  their  figures  on  canvas — 

Each,  in  B  wtud,  would  fashion  tbem  after  ite  image  and  likeness.' 

We  are  moreover  assured,  by  another  fragment,  that  the  relation 
Thich  existed  between  the  popular  mythology  and  the  powers  and 
opemtions  of  nature  had  not  escaped  his  observation.     He  says — 

The  goddess  whom  men  call  Iris,  by  nature  is  nought  but  a  mist  cloud. 
Adorned  in  purple  and  gold  and  crimson  of  marvellous  beauty. 

Nor  is  he  content  with  inveighing  against  existing  systems  of 
Greek  beli^  and  worship  in  general  terms;  he  boldly  oomes  to 
particnUrs.  Homer  and  Heeiod — ^the  twin  parents  of  the  popular 
mythology — he  accuses  by  name  of  rendering  the  gods  con- 
temptible— 

To  the  gods  have  Homer  and  Hetiod  attributed  impiously  all  things 
Whatsoe'er  among  men  are  reputed  both  vile  and  disgraceful. 
The  deeds  of  divinities  they  have  portrayed  as  foul  and  unholy. 
And  liars,  odulleiers,  cheate,  are  the  vaunted  lords  of  Olympus. 

And  in  another  fragment — 

He  is  of  men  to  be  praised  who  sippmg  his  wine  is  recounting. 
Will  or  memory  prompting,  virtues  most  excellent  worth ; 
Neither  discoursing  for  ever  on  battles  of  Titans  and  giauts, 
Nor  on  the  Oentaur's  deeds — fictions  of  mortals  of  yore.' 

In  a  similar  strain  Xenophanee  claims  evolution  tather  than 

■  Cf.  Hontai^e,  EUai«,  book  i.  chap.  xxii. '  n  en  est oA  chascnn 

faict  an  DIen  de  ce  qnil  Inj  plaiat :  1e  chaesenr  d'on  lyon,  dd  dVu  legnard, 
le  peachenr  de  certain  poieeon ;  et  dee  idoles,  de  chasque  action  od  passion 
humaine.' 

■  This  is  neceasaril;  a  primai;  jnstiGcation  of  eveij  r 
thooght,  whether  in  philosophy  or  religion.  It  is,  however, 
employed  to  tradnce  snch  novelty ;'  aa  when,  e,/,  Mahomet,  in  one  of  his 
earllesl  Bnras,  speaksof  his  unbelieving  enemies,  'who,  when  onr  wondrona 
verses  (signs)  are  recited  to  bim,  BMth:  "Fables  of  the  ancients.'" — ^ran, 
RodweU's  tiana  p.  17. 
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revelation,  empiridsm  rather    than   intuitioniBm,  as  the  souroe 

of  human  knowledge — 
Bj  no  mesju  at  the  beginning  did  the  gods  KTeal  sU  things  to  mortala, 
But  mortaUthemselveSihj  inquiry,  in  time  have  made  gradual  progress. 

That  he  Taa  not  afraid  to  give  his  principles  a  practical  appli- 
cation IB  shown  by  his  reply  to  the  Eleaos,  when  they  asked  him 
whether  they  should  sacrifice  to  Leukothea  and  bewail  her  or  not. 
'  If  yon  consider  her  divine,  bewaU  her  not;  if  human,  sacrifice 
not,'  was  the  characteristic  reply  of  the  Skeptic  phUosopher. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  religious  ideas  and  beliefs  of  his 
time  that  Xenophanee  wages  war ;  he  denotmoes  with  equal  vigour 
the  social  customs  and  predilections  of  his  oonntrymen.  The 
peculiar  combination  of  religions  feeling  with  passionate  admiration 
for  human  strength  and  beauty,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Greek  mind,  and  which  found  vraitin  tbe  games,  ia  well  known. 
We  can,  therefore,  appreciate  the  boldneea  with  which  he  attacks 
even  these  most  cherished  institutions  of  his  country.  In  one  of 
the  longest  of  the  extant  fragments  Xenophanes  calls  attention  to 
this  subject,  and,  after  ^lumeratiiig  the  various  prizes  bestowed  on 
the  victors  in  the  difierent  contests,  and  the  national  honour  in 
which  they  were  held,  he  proceeds  with  a  singular  mixture  of  self- 
confidence  and  what  almost  looks  like  tr^icism — 

These  men  have  their  rewards. 

Though  not  so  worthy  is  I;  for  better  by  far  than  the  proweas 

Either  of  horses  or  men  is  my  great  prowess  of  mind. 

Surely  perverse  is  this  custom,  and  flill  of  the  grossest  injustice. 

Bodily  strength  to  prefer  excellent  wisdom  above. 

More  than  one  of  the  fragments  have  a  reference  to  Xeno- 
phanee' general  position  as  a  Skeptical  thinker,  by  which  it  would 
appear  be  entirely  disclaimed  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
the  possibility  of  knowledge ;    i.e.  it  must  be  presumed,  in  the 
sense  of  demonstration.     The  following  verses  are  remarkable : 
This,  indeed,  no  one  of  men  has  known  or  can  know  in  the  futiue. 
What  I  affirm  of  the  gods  or  of  all  other  matters  besides ; 
For  though  a  man  should  aimounce  the  greatest  of  possible  Tnithii, 
He  could  not  possibly  know  it ;  in  all  things  supreme  is  opnion. 

Witbout  attempting  to  educe  from  the  Iragments  of  Xeno- 
pbanea  anything  more  tiian  a  certain  congruity  cf  thought,  it  must 
be  evident,  I  tbiuk,  even  from  the  rough  paraphrases  I  have  put 
before  you,  that  they  represent  a  thinker  of  keen  and  Skeptical 
intellect,  coupled,  moreover,  with  a  moral  fearlessness  and  disregard 
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for  popular  coDvictiooB  which  is  not  the  inseparable  BMompaniment 
of  a  doubting  tendency.  It  may  help  us  to  realise  more  vividly, 
even  though  the  parallel  be  neceeaarily  imperfect,  the  Skeptical 
position  of  Xenophanes,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  noble  tolerance 
of  the  Hellenic  mind  for  all  speculationa  of  a  philosophical 
character,  if  we  imagine  some  self-elected  apoatle  of  unbelief 
dealing  with  the  cherished  opinions  of  oar  own  age  and  country 
in  a  mannea*  similar  to  that  of  Xenophanes.  Imagine  some  eudi 
peripatetic  thinker  tmvening  our  own  island,  and,  in  various 
public  lecture  rooms,  calling  attention  to  the  inooncluKvenees  or 
the  contradictions  of  our  own  most  dearly  cherished  beliefs.  Sup- 
pose him,  e.g.  to  animadvert  on  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
of  deity  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  stigmatise  the 
miracles  of  Moees  or  Jeeua  Christ  as  'the  fictions  oS  our  forc- 
fothers;'  or,  noticing  the  mixture  of  worship  and  wailing  with 
which  ChristianB  observe  Good  Friday,  to  say  that  if  Christ  were 
Ood,  he  need  not  be  wept  for,  and  if  man,  he  should  not  be  wor* 
shipped ;  or,  again,  suppose  him  on  witnesmng  the  national 
enthngiaam  which  is  evoked  l^  the  Derby,  or  the  University  boat- 
race,  or  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match,  to  express  his 
philosophic  contempt  for  sach  exhibitions  (rf  mere  material  skill, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  immeasotable  Bnperiority  of  mental 
power  such  as  his  own ;  or,  finally,  imagine  him  in  general  terms  to 
aRsert  the  futility  of  all  dogmatism  by  some  such  Skeptical  axiom 
as  '  Opinion  is  supreme  in  all  things,'  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
estimate  the  boldness  of  this  remarkable  Ihinker,  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  forbearance  with  whi<^,  eo  far  as  spears,  his  utterances 
were  received  by  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  is  more  prolific  than  original  and  incisive  ideas,  when 
cast  into  a  suitable  soil.  like  material  seeds  sown  under  favour- 
able conditions,  such  spiiitoal  gMios  not  only  repeat  and  continue 
their  own  individual  type,  but  theiy  originate  new  and  hitherto  un- 
known varieties  in  which  the  characteristdcs  (^  the  parent  stock 
are  half-developed,  half-hidden  in  a  new-bom  wealth  of  diversified 
form  and  beauty.  That  the  influence  of  Xenophanes  was  of  this 
creative,  stimulating  kind,  is  proved  by  tiie  varied  character 
of  succeeding  speculation,  as  well  as  by  the  long  and  pnxiperoua 
duiation  of  the  philosophic  school  which  he  founded  at  Elea.' 

Of  his  immediate  sncceeaor,  Parmenides,  comparatively  little  is 
known,  even  the  main  dat^  of  his  life  being  uncertain.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  a  native  of  Elea,  where  he  lived  for  the 

'  Sea  KoW  on  School  of  Elea,  Appendix  B. 
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greater  portion  of  hia  life.  A  tradition  referred  to  more  than  once 
1^ Plato,  Btatea  that  at  the  ageof  sisty-five  he  came  to  Athens,  accom- 
panied by  Zenon,  who  waa  then  forty  years  old,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Sokratee,  who  must  then  have  been  quite  young. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  tradition  with  the  chronology  of 
Diogenee  Laertius,  as  well  as  other  confliddng  statements  respect- 
ing his  teachers,  may  be  found  in  the  various  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy,' and  need  not  be  discussed  by  us.  Like  Xenophanee  and  the 
Ahapsodists  of  his  time,  Parmenides  promulgated  his  philosophy  in 
a  poetic  form.  He  woidd  seem  to  have  written  a  considerable  poem 
on  Nature,*  of  which,  however,  we  poseeaa  only  a  few  fragments. 

We  have  seen  that  the  speculations  of  Xenophanes  represent 
the  human  mind  in  the  process  of  testing  and  analysing  current  beliets 
of  all  kinds,  and  ending  with  the  discovery  of  their  uncertainty. 

Id  the  pbiloeophy  of  Parmenidea  we  take  a  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  free  inquiry.  He  may  be  said  to-  represent  that  stage 
in  human  thought  when  from  the  doubt  and  perplexity  of  phenomena 
a  refuge  is  found  in  the  results  of  introspection.  The  B«ason  and 
its  verifying  power  are  arrayed  against  the  vOTdict  of  the  senses ; 
Truth  against  the  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  human  opinion; 
Being,  absolute  and  all-comprehending,  against  the  endlees  multi- 
plicity of  separate  and  individual  existenc«e.  Here  we  have 
Skepticiam  placed  at  once  on  a  firm  metaphysical  footing.  The 
analysis  of  sense  deliverances,  the  discovery  of  their  occasional 
errors,  t^  conseqaent  protest  against  their  authority,  and  the  un- 
reserved declaraticm  of  their  ontrustwortby  character  constitute 
indeed  an  important  step  not  (miy  in  Skepticism  but  also  in  general 
metaphysical  inquiry. 

That  this  is  Parmenides'  position  is  shown  by  his  teachings  as 
they  are  to  be  gathered  from  tite  fragments  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  In  one  of  these,  probably  h  is  poem  on  Nature,  the  philosophic 
poet  represents  the  young  inquirer,  urged  on  by  vehement  desires 
to  obtain  knowledge,  after  a  toilsome  journey  entering  timidly  the 
temple  where  sits  enthroned  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  She  welcomes 
the  solitary  traveller — 

'  C(.  Clinton's  JUrfi,  ii.  pp.  23.  US. 

'  This  ia  probably  the  same  work  which  Suidas  calls  ♦unoxoyfa.  Most 
of  the  Gitant  fra^menta  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  it.  The  enormous 
interval  which  separates  ancient  Greek  from  modem  seientiflc  oonoepttors 
of  nature  may  partly  be  eatimatodby  the  fact  that  Parmenides  and  Melissos 
inolude  under  it  idealism  of  the  most  tnuisccndental  ch&racler.  But  to 
many  philosophers,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  the  ideal  U  bolli  nearer  and 
truer  Uum  the  real. 
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Cheer  up,  0  youihl 
For  mire,  no  fate  of  ill  h&th  impellM  thee  thus  to  joumej, 
Albeit  thj  road  f^m  the  duat  of  the  well-traddeD  pathway 
Trsfersed  by  human  crowds,  be  apart,  in  lonely  aoclusion. 
Rather  were  justice  and  faith  thy  guides,  and  rhe  keenest  desire 
Wisdom  to  letun,  and  the  innermost  «oul  of  truth  to  disiivver  ; 
>    Human  opiitionn  also  to  ahim,  untrue  and  deceptive- 
Such  things  majst  thou  learn ;  moreover,  too,  how  it  befits  thee 
By  full  investigatioQ  clearly  to  apprehend  all  things. 

Tbis  important  fragment  tfarows  coiiBideraible  light  on  the 
position  of  early  Greek  thought  in  relation  to  the  opinions  of  the 
many.  Alreftdy  have  the  Totaries  of  philosophy  to  pursue  a  lonely 
road ;  already  are  they  warned  of  the  dilEculties  of  the  way ;  already 
are  they  told  by  the  great  teacher  whoee  name  became  proverbial 
throughont  Greece  for  pure,  unselfish  devotion  to  trath,'  that  the 
secrets  of  wisdom  are  diacloaed  only  to  patient  and  persistent 
inquiry.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  for  ub  is  the 
contempt  urged  for  human  opinion.  We  have  already  seen  how 
BystemattoallyXenophanes  opposed  himself  to  t}ie  prevailing  current 
of  Greek  bbooght  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  national  and  social 
habits.  His  disciple  takes  care  to  ptmiue  the  same  path,  even  if  his 
pronounced  views  on  the  subject  do  not  indicate  an  advance  on 
those  of  his  master.  For  with  Parmenides  opinion  is  the  synonym 
of  error,  and  the  f^l  adversary  of  truth.  To  guide  one's  footsteps 
by  it  ia  wilfully  to  choose  the  path  of  darkness,  and  rtiject  that  of 
light.  At  tiie  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does  not, 
like  Xenopbanes,  include  his  own  views  under  the  head  of  opinion, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  make  his  Skeptical  estiinate  of  it  so  posi- 
tively suiddal. 

In  the  succeeding  verses  he  a^in  touches  this  question,  and 
uifjes,  besides,  ihe  deceptdvenees  of  all  aense-deliveranoes  : — 

Away  from  this  mode  of  inquiry  gteadily  keep  thy  mind. 
Nor  be  enticed  by  mortals  to  tread  in  their  crookedeat  pathways ; 
To  wait  upon  sightless  eyea,  and  give  heed  to  bearingless  ears ; 
Nor  list  to  deceiving  words,  but  test  by  the  iinn  rule  of  res3on 
IV  teaching  I  now  impart,  &c. 

This  open  distrust  of  sensation  and  appeal  &om  its  conclusions 
to  those  of  introspection  mark,  indeed,  an  important  stage  not  only 
in  the  history  of  Skepticism,  but  in  that  of  mystidBm  as  well.  It 
is  the  passing  from  the  known,  or  what  is  so  esteemed,  to  the 

'.  Compare,  on  this  and  other  points  connected  with  the  life  of  Parme- 
nidc«.  Steinhsrt's  InteresUng  article  in  Erech  and  Oriiber,  seat,  iii.  th^l  xil, 
VOL.  I.  I 
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aoknowB — tha  tr&DBitio&  from  the  realm  of  foct,  or  what  we  are 
compelled  to  conaider  u  such,  to  the  region  of  hncj.  The  man 
who  once  oonaoiouBlj  and  detcmuDedly  takes  this  stcip,  has  crossed 
the  Rubicon  which  divides  the  world  of  matter  tiom  that  of  mind. 
He  breaks  with  older  prepossesuonB,  claims,  and  companioDships, 
and  Btarte  in  quest  of  new  conquests.  GoIumhn»-like,  he  leaves 
the  well-known  coasts  of  the  older  continent,  and  spreads  his  sail 
on  an  unknown  ocean  in  Bearch  of  whatever  he  ibbj  chance  to 
dincover.  But  it  is  obvioas  that  the  final  r^ection  of  sense- 
deliverance  conetitutea  the  basis  of  its  frequently  concomitant 
rejection  of  human  opinion.  Ordinaiy  opinion  is  founded  in 
ultimate  analysis  on  the  verdict  of  the  senses ;  it  may,  indeed,  be 
defined  as  tiie  collective  sensation  of  a  greater  or  leeser  portion  of 
humanity.  Now,  if  one's  own  senses  are  to  be  distrusted,  &  fortiori 
must  we  refrise  implicit  credence  to  those  of  others.  This  argu- 
ment from  the  fallibility  of  the  sensee  is  one  which  will  again  and 
again  meet  us  in  the  couroe  of  our  investigations.  In  some 
respects  tKe  unqualified  renundation  of  eense-deUvenuicca  on  the 
part  of  Parmenides  goes  beyond  the  expressed  opinions  cS  the  mof4 
developed  Skeptiraam  of  the  lat«r  Qreek  schools ;  as,  e.g.  Sextos 
Empeirikos,  who  admitted  that  a  measure  of  belief  in  <■»!«»  ng  phe. 
nomena  was  irresistible. 

Having  attained  his  goal  of  pure  reason  of  introspection,  Fftr- 
menides  discovers  the  truth  for  which  he  has  so  long  been  in 
search.  This  he  describee  in  lines  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ^ve 
an  adequate  rendering — 

Come  therefore,  I  will  relate,  do  thou  to  my  speech  ^ve  hearing, 
What  are  the  modes  of  research  in  order  to  apprehend  knowledge. 
One  of  the  twun  is  that  'Being  exists*  as  perforce  it  must  do, 
Pathway  this  of  persuasion,  for  verity  traveb  along  it. 
'Being  ia  not*  is  the  other,  and  asserting  non-being's  esiatence. 
With  the  mind  non-beiag  thou  perceiv'st  not  (quite  unattainable  this!) 
Neither  with  wordfl,/w  the  telf-tamt  thing  i$  Thought  md  Rcutence,' 

Here  Farm^des  reaches  the  extreme  limit  of  his  own,  I 
might  say,  of  all  purely  idealistic,  speculation.  The  evidence  of 
the  senses  has  been  discarded  as  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  and 
wrongly  constituted  court.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  reason,  which  gravely  decides:    1.    That  being  or 

'  Mullach,  Fi^menti,  p.  IIB.     The  words  are  somewhat  differently  - 
arranged  by  S.  Eanten.  PhUemphomm  Qrae.  Vet.  Oparvm  jRsUguia,  vol.  L 
part  2.     Parmenides,  p.  30. 
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eziBtenoe  is  true.  2.  That  it  ui  a  creatioii  cS,  and  u  therefore 
BjDouymouB  with,  tfaooght. 

We  maf  well  pause  here  a  moment  to  observe  what  a  proof 
these  early  gropings  after  truth  exhibit  of  what  Grote  calls  the 
'  expaneivenees '  of  the  Greek  intellect  and  the  rapidity  o!  metaphy-' 
sioal  growth  that  marks  Hellenic  thinkers.  Within  a  few  centuries 
of  the  conunencement  ot  their  mental  existence,  they  have  already 

'  scaled  the  extreme  heighte  of  speculation,  Hnd  are  breathing  not 
only  with  ease,  but  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment,  the  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere of  those  sublime  regions,  which  moSt  minds  can,  even  afler 
long  preliminary  training,  barely  endure.  It  was  only  after  some 
centnries  of  arduous  mental  labouf,  of  a  large  experience  in  the 
divermties  and  subtletiee  o(  human  thought,  that  Germany  was 
able  to  produce  her  H^el ;  his  great  prototype  Farmenidea  was 
one  of  the  fiistbom  of  the  phUosophic  children  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  him  Greek  thought  has  by  a  rapid  progress  attained  tlie 
ctxtreme  bound  of  metaphysical  research  based  upon  Skeptical 
principles.  All  farther  effort  in  this  direction  mnet  be  applied  to 
mere  detailed  labour  of  examining  the  bearings  of  the  rood  already 
trnveraed,  investigating  its  different  bends  and  tarns,  and  mapping 
itaelf  and  its  sorroundings  for  the  information  of  the  way^uvrs 
who  are  to  come  after.  Already  are  the  senses  distrusted  and 
their  evidence  questioned,  already  are  the  fluctuations  and  uncer- 
tunties  of  human  opinion  detected,  and  an  appeal  made  from  them 
to  the  independent  and  enlight«ned  verdict  of  the  reason.  Already 
tlie  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  discounted,  their  numberless 
transformations,  their  varied  and  eternal  movements,  are  pro- 
nounced an  elaborate  illusion,  and  in  their  stead  a  permanent 
Ens,  or  onchangeable  source  of  existence,  is  posited.  Already,  in 
short,  the  Hellenic  mind,  in  her  great  teacher,  has  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  for  the  severest  exercise  of  introspection,  and,  in  her 
calm  self-concentration,  messoree  the  totality  of  exist^ice  by  Uie 
standard  of  her  own  thought. 

But  both  in  thor  starting  point  and  in  their  conclusion  the 
views  of  Parmenides  are  in  their  essence  Skeptical.  It  might, 
indeed,  seem  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Ens  was  a  dogma ;  and  in  his 
own  estimation  so,  no  doabt,  it  was.  But  we  mast  remember 
that,  in  the  inculcation  of  philosophical  truth,  more  attention  is 
deservedly  paid  to  the  method  than  to  the  specific  condusiona 
which  are  derived  from  it.     A  dogmatic  superstructure  upon  a 

Skeptical  foundation  is  a  mere  castle  in  the  air,  destined  to  fall  by 
the  first  breath  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Hence  when  Par- 
menides rejects  phenomena,  and  enbetitates  in  their  stead  a  mere 
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inetap)i]rErical  abstraction,  he  only  succeeded,  in  reality,  in  replacing 
one  uncertainty  by  ft  greater.  Lite  the  dog  in  the  fable,  he  threw 
away  the  Bubatance  in  order  to  grasp  at  the  ahadow ;  for  he  not  only 
divested  knowledge  and  existence  of  all  eense-deliverancee,  but 
even  of  those  mental  discriminations  and  judgments  by  which 
alone  reasoning  on  metaphysical  subjects  becomes  a  posaibility ;  so 
that  by  his  method  the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  reduced 
to  a  vaevum,  without  a  single  attribute  to  characterise  it,  and 
resting  only  on  the  triliteral  basis  of  the  word  which  he  deviited 
for  itt  like  an  inscrutable  and  invisible  prieet«G8  on  her  tripod. 

Such  an  all-inclusive  idea  suggests  naturally  the  One  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  and  it  seems  probable  that  we  must  r^ard  it,  if  not  as 
derived  from,  yet  at  least  as  connected  with,  that  abstraction.'  In 
any  case,  both  are  outcomee  of  the  vigoroos,  far-reaching,  and 
oomprehensive  natore  of  the  Hellaiic  intellect  Both  are  arrived 
at  by  similar  Skeptical  proceaaee,  while  each  conceesion  marks  a 
t«rminus  and  a  climax  in  the  metaphysical  method  of  ibt  respective 
teacher.  For  our  purpose,  therefore,  both  philosophers  are  in  the 
same  category.  The  denial  of  ordinary  sourcee  and  means  of 
knowledge  is  the  same  in  either  cas&  The  rejection  of  popular 
opinions  and  convictions  is  common  to  both.  The  foundations 
are,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  distinctively  Skeptical,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  towering,  albeit  unsubstantial,  superstructuree 
erected  upon  them. 

Before  I  leave  Farmenidee,  I  must  briefly  ctnudder  the  position 
he  occupies  in  the  Platonic  '  Dialc^e '  which  bears  his  name,  espe- 
cially as  this  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  judgment  I  have  formed  of  him  as  an  early  pioneer  of 
Greek  Skepticism.  The  high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Plato  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  recorded  in  his  '  Dialogues.'  He 
was  his  true  intellectual  father, '  whom  he  revered  and  honoured 
more  than  alt  othtt  philosophers  together.'  And  yet  in  the  '  Par- 
mcnides'  this  great  teacher  is  represented  as  overthrowing,  by 
means  of  the  Sokratic  dialectic,  that  veiy  idealism  of  which  he  is 
in  Greek  philosophy  the  reputed  founder.  TheOneof  Xeuophanes, 
the  absolute  being  of  his  own  system,  are  tacitly,  but  clearly, 
proved  to  be  either  unfounded  or  self-^xintradictory,  or  else  illusory. 


'  In  the  Parmtnidei,  e.g.  Sokrates  attributes  to  that  philosophur  the 
doctrine  that  the  All  is  oae.  Aristotla  Rsserts  that  the  Ens  of  Pannentdes 
is  derived  immediately  from  the  One  of  his  teacher  (J/ot.  i.  6).  Compare 
Karsten  and  Vatke's  Monograph  i'smu^N^  VelienatDoetrinaqitatUfMVrit, 
pp.  40,  41,4c. 
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Henoe  Gomes  the  queetion, '  How  la  this  to  be  interpreted  1  Was 
it  Plato's  object  to  turn  the  doctrines  of  bis  "  Father  FarmenideA  " 
into  ridicule  1  or  did  he  pvupose  to  prove  that  the  idealism  be 
hiniflelf  most  affected  was  in  altimate  analysiu  unsustainable  t '  < 
The  poBsibility  of  tbe  latter  alternative,  atrai^  though  it  may 
seem  at  first  mght,  will,  I  think,  appear  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  Platonic  Sokrates.  We  shall  th^i  disoover  that  however 
great  ma;  have  been  Plato's  admiration  for  Parmenides  or 
Sokrates,  or  an;  other  great  t«acher,  be  placed  a  still  higher  value 
on  the  logical  analysis,  the  negative  dialectic,  which  was  cotuiect'^ 
in  bis  mind  with  those  illustrious  names,  and  which  he  r^arded 
as  the  only  method  of  discovering  truth.  In  the  '  Pannenidee,' 
therefore,  Plato  seems  to  me  to  have  had  the  twofold  purpose  in 
view  :  1.  To  lepreeent  a  well-known  phase  of  that  philosopher's 
method  and  teaching.*  2.  To  carry  out  his  own  merdless  dialectic 
to  its  extreme  limita,  and  thereby  possibly  to  illustrate  the  advance 
which  the  Soki»tic  elenchus  bad  made  from  its  birth  in  the  school 
of  Elea  to  its  popular  enunciation  by  Sokrates  and  himself,  for 
Parmemdes  is  represented  by  Sokrates  as  having  taught  by  the 
method  of  questions  (^i'  ipuriiirtiav).^  How  for  there  may  hare 
been  a  secret  int«ntion  of  proving  the  superiority  of  dialectic  over 
idealism,  isa  question  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  cat€^rically. 
As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  impossible  in  itself,  while 
it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  grim  irony  which  is  one  main 
feature  c^  the  Platonic  dialogues. 

What  I  wish  to  Insist  on  at  present  is  the  Skeptical  character 
of  Parmenides  during  the  period  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  who,  if 
they  were  not  actu^  disciples,  lived  near  enough  to  his  time  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  bis  reputation  among  Ma  contemporaries. 
I  may  add  that  the  estimate  thus  formed  oontinoes  with  little 
variation  throughout  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy.* 

■  *  The  argmneDts  here  pat  by  Plato  into  tbe  month  oE  PannenideB  are 
"  nearly,  if  doI  quite,"  those  nsad  by  Aristotle  in  altacking  Plato,  or,  at  all 
events,  those  which  he  ennmeratea  as  the  Platonic  syBtem.' — Sir  A.  Granl-, 
JritUttWi  Bthie*,  i.  p.  200.  Comp.  Prof.  Jowett's  /ntrodiwttint  to  iW- 
menide;  Ui.  pp.  227  &c. 

'  Headers  of  Plato  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  Parmenideaia,  in  the 
JDialoguei,  the  representative  among  the  older  Greek  thinkers  of  a  negative 
method  combined  with  extreme  idealism.    Comp.  Caiupbell's  and  Juweti's 
Prefaeet  to  the  SufhAttet. 
'  Plato,  SapAittet. 
*  So  Timon  calls  blm,  Wacbsmntb,  Jk  Timane  PhKatio,  p.  G2. 
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Pasdug  DOW  Avm  Pannesidee,  wr  come  to  the  third  of  the 
great  Elean  trinmvir&te,  for  Meliesua  possesses  neither  the  ori- 
ginality nor  the  suitability  for  our  purpose  that  would  entitle  him 
to  a  separate  notice. 

Zenon  of  Elea,  as  he  is  generally  denominated  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  namasabe  the  Stoit^  was  the  son  of  Telent^^ras,  of 
whom  nothing  farther  is  known.  He  was  the  &vourite  diadple, 
and  probably  the  adopted  eon,  of  Farmenides,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  prindpe-l  magistrate  of  his  native  dty  and  the  chief  of  it« 
philosophic  school.  The  precise  year  of  Zenon's  birth  is  uncertain : 
we  have  already  noticed  the  tradition  which  represents  him  accom- 
panying Farmenides  to  Athens  about  the  year  160  b.c.'  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  born  about  600  B.C.  The  main  events  of  his 
life,  BO  far  as  they  can  be  determined  from  the  doubtful  and  con- 
tradictory traditions  of  later  writers,  are  narrated  in  histories  of 
philosophy  and  classical  dictionaries.  Among  these  tniditions 
there  are,  perhaps,  two  especially  deserving  of  notice  as  being  con- 
nected with  our  subject. 

(1)  That  he  met  his  death  in  a  brave,  hut  according  to  some  un- 
availing, attempt  to  preserve  the  civic  and  philosophic  liberties  c£ 
Elea  from  the  oppression  of  some  foreign  tyrant — a  tradition  to 
which  the  well-known  dangers  of  prosperous  Greek  colonies  from 
external  interference,  as  well  as  the  intense  love  of  freedom  which 
was  the  common  characteristic  of  the  Eleatic  teachers,  gives  some 
slight  measure  of  A  priori  probability. 

(2)  Zenon  is  re^rded  by  the  beet  authorities  on  Oreek  philo- 
Eiophy  as  the  founder  of  dialectic,'  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  wrote  in  dialogues.  On  both  accounts  he  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  earliest  phases  of  Hellenic  thought  and  that  aspect 
of  it  which  will  by-and-by  come  before  us  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Sophists  and  Sokrates.' 

But,  in  treating  of  Zenon's  views,  we  labour  under  some  dis- 
advantages aa  compared  with  his  predecessors.  In  the  cases  of 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenidra  we  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  men  themselves ;  but  in  Zenon's  case  all  that  we  possess 
consisbs  of  but  a  few  fragments  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
unwearied  activity  of  Simplikios.    He  is  especially  recorded  as  the 

Comp  also  (^ceio,  Aead.  ii.  xxiii.  74 ;  Platarch,  Adv.  Cbletfm,  }  7B,  Reiske, 
V.  z.  p.  613  {  GbIbd,  Bitt.  PML  c.  iii.  (Enlin,  T.  ix.  234) ;  Seoeca,  Ep.  8S. 

■  ClintoD'a  FatH  give  the  dsi.tc  as  464  B.C. 

'  '  tSprr^r  SmAHtrutSi.'     Diog.  Laert.  ix.  26 ;  SO  alflO  Aristotle. 

'  FrantL  Qtiek.  der  Logik,  i.  p.  9,  &c. 
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first  Greek  philoBOpher  who  wrote  in  prose.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  fact  has  Bomething  to  do  with  the  dieappearance  of 
his  writings.  In  an  age  when  writing  wae  almost  unknown,  and 
when  both  history  and  philosophy  glided  over  tJie  artificial  road- 
way of  hexameters  like  a  modem  railway  carriage  on  steel  rails, 
poetry  was  an  indispensable  vehicle  for  all  oral  teachings  which 
were  intended  to  achieve  some  degree  of  permanence.  Circum- 
stances seem  to  have  changed  after  Zencm's  time;  at  least,  we 
poeseee  a  oonsiderable  number  of  fragments  in  prose  pertaining  to 
his  successor  Melissoa,  who,  perhaps,  lived  at  the  transition  period, 
when  the  memoiy,  as  the  sole  depoaitofy  of  human  teaching,  gave 
vay  to  papyrus  rolls.  But  the  fragments  of  Zenon,  though  few, 
bear  upon  them  undoubted  marks  of  genuineness,  for  they  harmo- 
nise thoroughly  with  the  general  characteristics  of  Eleatic  thought 
as  we  find  it  in  the  fuller  records  cJ  his  fellow-teachers,  as  well  as 
with  the  traditional  estimate  <^  himself  which  we  have  in  such  nn- 
qneetionable  autiiorities  as  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  clear  the  ground  for  my  exposition  of 
Zenou's  argomoitA,  if  we  glance  Iniefly  at  the  progreea  which  the 
Eleatic  thinkers  have  already  made. 

Our  investigation  of  Parmenides  left  ns  with  the  abstraction 
Ens — the  highest  point  to  which  Eleatic  speculation  has  as  yet 
arrived.  But  before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  as  well  to  note 
the  process  by  which  that  metaphysical  entity  has  been  attained ; 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  arguments  of  Zenon 
oome  before  us  with  more  detul  than  those  of  his  predeceesots,  as 
well  as  with  a  somewhat  different  bearing  upon  our  subject.  For 
if  Xenophanee  represents  Skepticism  in  its  relation  to  ordinary 
convictions,  and  Parmenides  in  its  relation  to  ideal  aotioDS,  Zenon, 
as  explicitly  setting  forth  the  dialectic  by  which  the  ideal  is 
attAiued,  may  be  said  to  represent  it  in  relatioa  to  language  and 
lo|i{ic  Indeed,  language  being  the  instrument  and  expression  of 
thought,  it  is  clear  that  Skepticism  as  a  form  of  thought  is  closely 
connected  with  ita  Itistcoy. 

The  natural  and  orderly  sequence  of  Greek  thought,  from  its 
commencement  witli  tlie  Ionic  philosophy,  is  manifested,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  by  the  fact  of  its  similarity  to  the  normal 
growth  of  the  human  intellect.  In  both  cases  the  external  world 
is  ueceBsarily  regarded  as  a  confused  obaotic  mass  cf  diverse  and 
multitudinous  objects,  intruding  themselves  on  the  human  con- 
sciousness by  mere  chance  or  the  accident  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, while  the  principles  of  order  and  connexion  are  but  dimly 
discerned.    This  is  the  state  bo  admirably  described  by  Prometbeua 
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before  bis  gift  of  renson  to  mankind,  when  men, '  like  iniante,  or 
the  confused  images  of  dreams,  were  wont  to  buddle  up  all  things 
promiscnously.' '  The  first  efibrt  of  humanity — and  the  efibrt  is 
disUnctty  marked  in  Greek  philosophy  by  the  physical  theories  of 
tbe  Ionic  philoBOphere — wan  to  ascertain  the  connexion  or  fdmi- 
larity  among  these  numerous  and  different  objectM.  This  effort  is 
in  reality  both  oontemporaneoua  and  identical  with  tbe  birth  of 
reason,  which  fact,  ae  you  are  aware,  is  beautifully  ezpraesed  in 
Ibe  Greek  language  by  the  twofold  meaning  of  logos,  aa  eiguiiying 
both  '  reason '  and  '  discourse.'  In  other  words,  tbe  human  mind 
makee  its  finrt  eonys  to  knowledge  by  classification  and  rerbal 
arrangement — a  method  which,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  stages, 
involveB  and  necessitatee  some  not  inconsiderable  amomit  of  logical 
division  and  abstraction. 

Language  was  therefore — if  the  paradox  be  allowed — moulded 
by  reason,  and  maybe  said  to  have  philosophy  interwoven  into  the 
very  texture  of  its  grammar  and  its  syntax.  Tbe  processes  em- 
ployed in  tbe  origination  and  d^nition  of  ordinuy  parte  of  speech — 
as  common  nouns,  adjectives,  verbal  partdciplee — could  only  have 
proceeded  on  a  logical  basis,  and  in  conformity  with  logical  laws. 
Hence,  the  man  who  first  employed  a  common  name,  or  marked 
by  a  single  term  the  presence  of  a  similar  attribute  in  two  or  more 
different  ca^es,  was  in  reality  the  first  metaphysician ;  while  the 
man  who,  by  dint  of  further  linguistic  and  metaphysical  progress, 
could  abstract  from  any  simple  phenomenon  its  most  prominent 
charRctaristic — as  e.ff.  motion,  as  an  idea  or  notion,  irom  any  moving 
body,  could  separate  such  characteristic  from  its  merely  relative  or 
temporaiy  surroundings,  could  elevate  it  into  an  unrelated  uncon- 
ditional entity,  could,  i.e.  conceive  and  reason  on  absolute  motitm— 
was  in  reality  a  philosophical  idealist  of  a  high  order. 

We  perceive,  l^en,  that  this  distinction  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete, idea  and  sensation,  is  found  in  the  very  rudiments  of  buman 

'  T(Lr  jSporotr  Si  x^/iara 
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Prtm.  Vlnet.  460-68.     Palej's  edition,  p.  134. 
On   Ibe  iotimaUi  relation  of   reason  and  Hpecch,  compare  Prof.  Max 
Muller'B  admirable  remarkB,  Sri^nce  ^  Zanfuage,  ii.  p.  63, 
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langaage,  and  imparts  to  it  a  distinctly  pUlosopIiical  character. 
It  matters  not  that  the  real  originatiiig  influence  was  the  impera- 
tive need  of  mankind,  nor  tiiat  the  philosophy  involved  was  uncon- 
Bcious,  nor  that  language  ie  in  ita  primary  oongtraction  what  it  ia 
generally  t«rmed — a  natural  product.  The  &ct  remains  that  a 
process  akin  to  philosophical  abstraction  of  the  severest  kind  is 
involved  in  ita  neceeaaxy  and  only  conceivable  development. 

This  will  enable  us,  I  think,  to  nnderetand  the  positiou  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophers.  They  represent  Hellenic  thought  in  ita  re- 
trospectdve  attitude.  The  taak  they  set  themselves  was  the  un- 
ravelling the  unconscious  lingoiatic  syntheses  of  preceding  genera- 
tions. Difiering  from  th«r  brethren  of  the  lonio  school,  they 
Bought  after  truth  not  in  lat^e  general  Lsations  from  natural 
phenomena,  but  by  analysing  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind 
as  revealed  by  language.  The  presumption  on  which  they  based 
their  method  waa  either  that  language  was  itself  a  divine  gift,  and 
the  source  of  all  truth ;  or  that  its  origin  and  development  took 
place  by  means  of  precisely  the  same  processes  which  the  human 
faculties  now  employ  in  order  to  ascertain  the  trnth.  The  concep- 
tions and  verbal  abstractions  of  the  past  possessed  the  same  interest 
for  them  as  the  fossLUsed  skeleton  of  a  primeval  type  would  have 
for  an  anatomist  who  was  investigating  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  species.  The  Greek  verb  '  to  be,'  for  instance,  with  it« 
variouB  moods  and  tenses,  is  of  coarse  centuries  older  than  Parme- 
nides ;  yet,  when  he  wanted  an  abstraction  which  would  include  the 
whole  sum  of  existence,  he  could  find  nothing  better  than  the 
present  participle  '  Ens.'  Similarly,  the  nnit  must  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  period  of  human  thought ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  stage  of  human  development  so  primitive  as  to  be 
devoid  of  such  a  term ;  yet,  when  Xenophanes  required  a  word 
which  wonld  serve  to  typify  and  express  the  whole  indivitdble 
sum  total  of  existence,  he  could  find  nothing  better  than  '  the 
One." 

No  doubt  to  a  modem  English  thinker,  trained  in  the  nomi- 
nalistic  and  empirical  philosophy  of  the  present  and  last  centuries, 
this  stress  upon  pure  metaphysical  abstractions  will  appear  gro- 
tesque and  absurd.  We  are,  I  think,  nationally  impatient  of  a 
process  which  transfers  the  reality  from  the  Ttt,  or  sensible  object, 
to  the  idea  or  subjective  impression  of  it ;  and  by  means  of  which 
attributes,  instead  (^  being  conceived  as  abstractions,  become  inde- 
pendent entities,  and  are  thought  and  spoken  of  aa  having  an 
existenoe  prior  to  any  special  manifestation  in  a  given  sensation. 
We  are  almost  unable  to  conceive  a  cultivated  people  gravely 
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aifpung  oo  the  theory  that  snch  attribntaa  as  whiteness,  graatness, 
likeneeB,  othertieBB,  were  real  entities  by  virtue  of  poeeesmng  which, 
things  became  white,  great,  like,  or  other.  Yet  tbifi  was  pre- 
deely  the  state  of  Greek  thought  at  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  entering. 

Nor  was  this  all.  These  shadowy  abstractions  were  not  oontent 
with  separating,  like  discontented  offshoote  or  coloniste,  {raia  the 
mother~8tate,  but  they  furliier  constitute  tbemselvea  into  an  inde- 
pendent self-existing  autonomy  of  their  own ;  in  other  words,  tbey 
aBBume  the  title  and  dignity  of  the  absolute,  together  with  the 
unlimited  powers  and  jurisdiction  implied  in  the  term.  Having 
thus  achieved  independence,  their  ooziduct  is  like  that  of  other 
npatart  raoee  and  individuals — they  are  eager  to  disown  their 
humble  origin.  So  fiu-  from  owing  their  being  to  sensation  or  any 
ol^er  kind  of  physical  parentage,  they  have,  and  have  always  had, 
an  independent  existence  from  all  eternity.  They,  in  fact,  are  the 
true  mother-State — underived,  continuous,  indivisible.  Physical 
relations,  human  experience,  allied  as  Hiey  are  to  the  actual  phe- 
nomenal world,  are  indebted  to  the  absolute  for  whatsoever  tliey 
possess  more  permanent  than  Uieir  own  fluctuating,  short-lived 


Yoa  will  not,  I  think,  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  eccentric  in  this  evolution  of  abstract  from  concrete ; 
nothing  that  you  will  not  find  in  the  speculations  and  language  of 
every  cultivated  people.  The  process  is,  indeed,  not  only  natural, 
but  absolutely  indispensable  for  even  the  smallest  advance  either 
in  thought  or  language.  Hence,  these  old  Eleatics,  with  their 
refined  abstractions  and  anbtle  dialectics,  only  traversed  a  mod  by 
which  metaphysicians  in  all  ages  and  conntriee  have  been  com- 
pelled to  travel ;  and,  if  they  built  castles  in  the  air,  we  may  re- 
member that  there  are  few  profound  thinkers,  past  or  present, 
but  have  been  compelled,  occasionally,  to  find  lodgings  in  them. 
Probably  the  mun  difference  between  an  English  thinker  of  our 
own  time  and  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Zenon  would  consist 
not  in  any  divergency  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  thought,  or 
its  utility  for  linguistic  and  other  purposes,  but  simply  in  their 
opinion  of  its  ultimate  reality.  The  English  thinker  would  re- 
member, in  the  most  lethmal  ttunsformation  through  which  he 
might  watch  a  given  abstraction,  its  undoubtedly  physical  origin ; 
the  Eleatic,  whether  consdoualy  or  onconsciously,  would  lose  sight 
of  that  fact.  Like  two  persons  engaged  in  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  a  conjuror,  one  would  believe  the  tricks  to  be  real,  the 
othw  would  know  them  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive. 
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Now  tbe  real  bases  on  whicli  the  Eleatics  and  thdr  sncceeson 
built  th^  airy  fabric  of  abetractiona  seem  to  me  to  be  two. 

I.  The  abstraction  is  in  everj  case  nearer  ne  than  the  parent 
concrete^  for  all  ideas,  once  formed,  have  their  abode  and  tbeir 
being  in  the  mind  which  conceived  them.  And  thie  connexion  ie 
continuous  and  increasing,  whereas  the  sensations  to  which  they 
owe  their  existence  are  only  observed  occasionally  and  accidentally. 
The  idea,  e^.  implied  in  the  common  noun  '  man,'  or  the  abstrac- 
tion '  motion,'  is  more  inseparable  from  our  mental  being  than  are 
its  physical  correlatives — a  ^ven  individual,  or  a  body  in  actual 
motion.  Hence,  the  idea  claims  an  existence  more  complete  and 
perfect  in  itself,  and  more  indissolubly  connected  with  our  intellect, 
than  the  passing  sensation  fVom  which  it  is  derived. 

II.  The  abstraction  is  not  only  nearer  to  as,  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  enduring,  tfian  the  concrete  whence  it  is  derived.  No  idea 
came  more  home  to  the  Eleatic  than  the  mere  relative  transitory 
nature  of  all  tlie  physical  elements  of  hnman  knowledge.  Kot 
only  are  all  phenomena  diverse,  fluctuating,  and  perishable,  but  we 
ourselves  are  similarly  liable  to  change,  growth,  decay,  and  death. 
In  the  noumena,  or  the  universe  of  mental  abstractions,  on  the, 
other  hand,  all  is  stationary,  permanent,  and  eternal.  The  phe- 
nomenon, a  white  object,  e.g.  co-exists  only  with  my  percepKon  of 
it,  or  its  perception  by  others  similarly  constituted.  The  abstrac-' 
tioQ,  or  noumenon  whiteness,  is  independent  not  only  of  that  or 
any  other  particular  sensation,  but  even  of  my  existence^  and  the 
existence  of  all  other  beings  endued  with  the  same  faculties  as 
myself.  This  mode  of  reasoning  could  easily  be  applied  to  all  other 
phenomena,  with  their  correlated  noumena;  and  thus  we  can 
understand  how  the  absolute  became  to  the  subtle  thinkers  of 
Elea,  as  afterwards  to  Plato  and  his  school,  a  self-existing  and 
indE^)endeut  power  possessing  an  inherent  and  autocratic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  capable  of  giving  laws  to  all  subordinate,  i.e.  physical, 
sensations  and  conceptions  of  whatever  kind ;  so  that,  in  the  view 
td  an  Eleatic  thinker,  absolute  likeness,  for  instance,  might  )>e  con- 
ceived and  defined  as  independent  of  all  relations  and  particnlar 
iusiances,  and  would  exist  absolutely  and  eternally,  though  every 
olject  in  the  universe  were  dissimilar  &om  all  the  rest. 

We  hence  perceive  that  abstract  thought,  independently  of  ito 
necessify  in  language,  is  a  protest  against  the  temporary  and 
changeable  nature  of  all  terrene  experience.  To  use  tlie  expression 
of  Spinoza,  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  univeree,  '  suit  specie 
atemitatia ; '  it  seizes  those  elements  in  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience which  seem  perennial,  and  relegates  all  the  rest  to  an 
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inf^or  position.  That,  nnder  these  drcumstanoes,  the  diversity 
and  mfudfoldnesa  of  the  outer  world  of  human  experience  conld  be 
melted  down  into  a  homc^rateous,  indi^rentiated  One  or  single 
EnB,  can  hardly  surprise  us.  Nor  can  it  seem  wonderful  that 
tliougbt,  with  its  abaolnte  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  sum  of 
existence,  should  be  conceived  as  identical  with  it. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  metf^hysical  abstractions 
will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of  Zenon,  ae 
well  as  the  connexion  of  Kleatic  speculation  with  that  of  succeed- 
ing thinkeiB.  Zenon's  efforts  were  directed  to  the  defence  of  the 
single  Ens  of  Parmenidee,  and  to  the  denial  of  many  discoatbuoiis 
beings  (or  Entia).  You  must,  tlierefbre,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
now  moving  in  a  world  of  abstractions,  in  which  all  existencee  and 
qualities  are  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  unrelated  to  the  phenome- 
nal world,  and  as  possessing  a  real  noumenal  existence  of  their  own. 

Truth  or  ahsolute  existence  is  one,  immntable,  unconditioned, 
indiscerptible.  Snch  was  the  first  article -in  the  creed  of  the 
Eleatic  Thoee  who  denied  this  axiom,  did  not  do  so  on  the  ground 
of  the  multiplicity  or  variety  of  phenomenal  objects.  This  was  a 
(act  accepted  equally  by  the  two  p&rtiee— a  feet  of  which  every 
sensation  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  and  incontrovertible  proof. 
The  contest  was  purely  metaphysical  and  superseasual.  '  Yon,' 
may  imagine  Zenon's  opponents  saying,  '  affirm  that  i 
existence  congists  of  a  single  Ens,  or  that  it  is  One.  We,  on  the  ' 
other  hand,  say  that  there  are  jost  as  many  abstract  beings  as 
there  are  sepnrate  concrete  phenomena.  The  whiteness  of  snow, 
e.g.  is  one  thing;  of  marble,  another ;  of  a  flower,  a  third ;  and  so 
on,  for  every  aingle  object.  The  region  of  the  abeolate  consists,  in 
fact,  of  the  ideal  semblances  or  images  of  our  phyidcal  perceptions, 
and  there  are  just  as  many  beings  (or  Entia)  as  there  are  sensible 

To  this  Zenon  or  Parmenidee  would  have  replied  :  'Not  so. 
Absolute  being  is  only  one.  You  are  confounding  two  different 
things — abstractions  related  to  phenomenal  objects,  and  abstrac- 
tions which  are  not  so  related.  You  think,  i.e.  of  whiteness  ae  a 
quality  of  a  specific  object  To  me  it  is  a  pure  idea — thing  in 
itself— noumenon,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it,  I  have 
not  that  faculty,  which  yon  seem  to  possess,  of  considering  these 
abstractions  as  different  discrete  existences.  I  cannot  thus  break 
up  the  mental  continuity  I  am  conscious  of  possessing — or,  rather, 
which  is  my  sole  veritable  being — into  an  indefinite  number  of 
parts  and  fractions.  A  bsolnte  whiteness  is  to  me  a  single,  indiviBible, 
unchangeable  Eoe ;  and  to  separate  the  whiteness  of  one  object 
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from  the  whiteneflB  of  tmother,  or  to  try  to  discriminate  between 
the  attribute  I  observed  yesterday  or  a  year  ago,  and  the  similar 
or  rather  identical  attribute  which  I  am  now  oonsclous  of  observ- 
ing, seema  to  me  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  my  personal 
identity,  and  plunges  all  my  mental  being  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Besides,  I  require  fixity  in  absolute  knowledge  or  existence,  . 
on  ite  own  account.  Truth,  to  be  demonstratire  and  reliable,  must, 
I  conceive,  be  immoveable  and  eternal,  not  relatively  merely,  but 
absolutely.  Fluctuating  or  changeable  truth  is  to  me  no  truth  at 
all.  That  which  is  now  true  is  so  fully,  finally,  inoontrovertibly ; 
the  bare  poscdbility  of  increase  or  diminution  implies  change  and 
imperfection.  Similarly,  truth  must  be  absolutely  one.  Introduce 
number,  divisibility,  into  its  b^ng,  and  in  the  very  act  you  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  divergency  and  disaolution.' 

Such,  I  take  it,  were  the  main  gromids  of  dispute  between 
Z^ion  and  hia  opponents,  expressed,  however,  in  terms  more 
familiar  to  oiuselvee.  He  denied  the  principle  of  manifoldness  in 
absolute  existence,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  motion,  space,  time,  or 
whatever  other  entity  or  phenomenon  that  is  neceesarily  conceived 
or  expressed  under  a  discrete,  discontinuons  aspect. 

Let  us  take  a  few  specime^-of  Zeuon's  subtle  mtioclnation 
which  will  show  more  clearly  than  any  lengthened  disquisitdon 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  thought. 

Thus  setting  himseif  against  the  opponents  of  Parmenides,  who 
affirmed  that  existence  consisted  of  entia  plura  diterela,  and  de- 
fending the  central  doctrine  of  the  Eleatica  that  absolute  existence 
was  Biu  unum  conlvnMum,  he  thus  reasons :  If  existing  things 
were  many,  they  must  be  both  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
smalL  Infinitely  small,  because  the  many  is  necessarily  composed 
of  a  number  of  units,  each  one  essentially  indivisible.  But  the 
indivisible  has  no  magnitude,  or  is  infinitely  small — if,  indeed,  it 
can  be  sud  even  to  exist.  Infinitely  great,  because  each  of  the 
many  things,  if  assumed  to  exist,  must  have  magnitude;  and 
each  has  pnrts  which  also  have  magnitude.  These  parts  are  by 
the  hypothesis  essentially  discrete;  but  this  implies  that  they 
are  kept  apart  from  each  other  by  othei-  intervening  parts, 
which  must  Dgain  be  kept  asunder  by  others.  Hence  each  will 
contain  an  infinity  of  parts,  every  one  poesessing  magnitude ; 
in  other  woi-ds,  it  will  be  infinitely  great.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  shows  that  if  existence  consists  of  many  discretes,  they  will  be 
both  finite  and  infinite.  In  short,  each  thing  in  this  universe  of 
manifoldness  will  be  at  once  both  like  and  unlike,  both  one  and 
many,  both  moving  and  resting — a  congeries  of  contradictious  the 
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very  conception  of  which  is  suicidal  and  impassible.  The  anta- 
gonism between  the  one  and  the  manj,  hy  which  either  becomes 
destructive  of  the  other,  is  thus  shown.  A  grain  of  millet  dropped 
on  the  floor  makes  no  noise,  but  a  bushel  does  make  a  noise,  and 
yet  there  is  a  distinct  ratio  between  one  and  the  other.  Hence  if 
one  grain  makes  no  sovmd,  neither  in  like  circuDiBtanoes  can  tea 
thousand  grains  do  so.  Pursuing  hia  argument  against  all  ideas 
compounded  of  discrete  parte,  he  proves  that  space  has  no  existence ; 
for,  as  he  argues,  assuming  that  space  exists,  the  supposition  neces- 
sitatee  another  space  in  which  it  exists,  and  this  again  another, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  He  also  shows  that  motion  is  impoadble. 
For  on  the  theory,  which  he  is  combating,  of  absolute  discreteness, 
everj  line  or  distance  is  divisible  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts ; 
hence  a  body,  in  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hue, 
would  have  to  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  distances — 
a  thing  clearly  impossible.  Founded  upon  the  same  ratiocination 
is  liis  celebrated  argument  of  Achillee  and  the  tortoise,  which,  as 
Mill  remarks,'  '  has  been  too  bard  for  the  ingenuity  or  patience  of 
mimy  philosophers ;  and,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who 
considered  the  sophism  as  insoluble  as  a  sound  argument,  though 
leading  to  a  palpable  falsehood ;  not  seeing  that  such  an  admission 
would  be  a  reditetio  ad  absurdwn  of  the  reasoning  faculty  itself.' 
The  argument  is  this :  Let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  the 
tortoise,  yet  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start  Achillea  will  never  over- 
take him.  For  assume  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by  an  int«rval 
of  a  thousand  feet ;  when  Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet,  the 
tortoise  will  have  got  on  a  hundred ;  when  Achilles  has  run  these 
hundred,  the  tortoise  will  have  run  ten ;  and  so  on,  for  ever.  Here, 
as  in  the  preceding  example,  the  fallacy  lies  in  sssuming  that 
what  is  ideally  infinitely  divisible  is  really  infinite.*  Having 
thus  annihilated  space  as  a  discrete  existence,  Zenon  shows  that 
motion  and  time  are  similarly  impossible.  An  arrow  propelled 
from  a  bow,  while  in  apparent  motion  is  nevertheless  at  rest. 
For  the  tjme  that  elapses  while  it  pursues  its  course,  consists  of 
an  infinite  number  of  successive  Insta^tfl;  during  each  of  these 
moments  the  arrow  occupies  a  certain  space  and  is  at  rest.  Zenon 
has  other  arguments  bearing  on  the  impossibility  of  absolute  dis- 
crete existences,  but  we  need  not  pursue  them  further.  They  are 
all  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  resolvable  by 
similar  methods.     But  we  must  not  suppose  that  Zenon  himself 

'  loffiii,  vol.  ii.  p.  S89.    Comp.  O^Dte,  Plate,  i.  p.  101. 
'  Mr.  Mill  ofleiB  a  solution  wbich  he  consider.^  more  precise  and  salts- 
factor;  in  his  IiOffie,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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was  entrapped  in  tbeee  dialectical  eoares.  The;  were,  ae  I  have 
said,  prepared  for  the  enenueB  of  Parmeoidee  and  the  Eleatic  "Flim ; 
for  tldnkers  who  affirmed  that  the  noiunena  of  the  metaphysical 
world  were  as  Tarious  and  discrete  ss  the  phenomena  of  tho 
material  world.  Grant  Zenoii  the  conclueiTenees  of  bis  ratio- 
dnation,  and  there  woold  be  in  his  estimation  onlf  one  escape 
from  the  dilemma,  i.e.  the  absolute  indivisible  being  of  his  master. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  Zenon'e  reasoning  is  irrefragable 
once  his  premiases  are  conceded.  But  the  concession  of  hypothe- 
tical premisses  presupposes,  in  all  serious  argumentation,  that 
there  is  no  subterfuge  or  sleight  of  hand  in  the  dialectical  procedure. 
No  assumption  can  make  valid  an  argument  on  the  face  of  it  self- 
oontradictory,  or  that  eetablishee  with  equal  faolity  the  affirmative 
as  well  as  the  negative  of  a  given  proposition,  and  thus  reduces 
human  reason  to  an  absnrditj  ;  and  Zenon's  reasoning  is  open  to 
more  than  one  objection  on  that  score.  A  Skeptical  opponent 
might,  e.g.  reply  to  him :  '  The  Ens  of  Farmenidee  will  obviously 
not  endure  the  test  of  phenomenal  existence.  The  plura  digerela 
of  his  opponents,  as  you  have  proved,  will  not  abide  the  criterion 
of  the  ideal  world,  even  accepting  your  own  account  of  the  latter. 
Wbat  then  remains)  An  ant^;onism  irreconcilable  by  dialectic 
between  the  ideal  and  phenomenal  world.  In  other  words,  an 
intellectual  deadlock,  a  condition  of  unavoidable  nescience  or 
absolute  suspense.'  Nor,  witb  every  dedre  to  insist  on  the  onto- 
logical  and  supersensual  character  of  Zenon's  reasonitigs,  is  his 
Skeptical  adversary  likely  to  forget  their  real  basis.  His  argu- 
ments as  to  the  conditions  of  the  absolute  are  dmved — as,  indeed, 
they  must  be — &om  tiie  phenomenal  world.  The  fall  of  the  millet, 
whether  a  single  grain  or  10,000,  is  clearly  that  of  phenomenal 
and  sensible  millet,  and  the  impoBsibilit;  <^  bearing  the  &J1  of  a 
single  grain  is  a  defect  of  ordinary  human  senses.  The  space  and 
time  with  which  he  conjures  so  adroitly  are  the  entities  of  the 
name  and  properties  with  which  our  common  experieice  has  made 
ns  femiliar.  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  with  their  attributes,  are 
conceived  as  inhabitants  of  our  sablunaiy  world.  The  arrows  pro- 
pelled &om  the  bow  are  the  well-known  instmmeats  of  our 
physical  experience.  Even  the  word  *  infinite '  is  a  term  belong- 
ing to  terrestrial  and  sensible  conceptions,  and  denotes  in  reality 
not  so  much  a  positiTe  quality,  pertaining  to  any  ezist«Dce  outside 
of  us,  na  the  limitation  of  onr  own  powers.  The  Skeptic  might, 
therefore,  fairly  demand  by  what  right  Zenon — or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  idealist — transfers  to  a  superaensuous  world  tiie  attri- 
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butos  and  conditions  pert^ning  to  our  physical  exlsteooe.  And 
suppneing  ZeDon  to  insist  further  od  the  indeoompoeable  charad«r 
of  his  oonsciousiieas,  which  seemed  not  only  to  guarantee  but  to 
postulate  aji  absolute  One  or  indivisible  Ens,  bis  opponent  might 
fairly  object  that  Zenon's  consciousness  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  limit  or  bind  his  own.  And  even  were  he  to  grant 
that  his  consciousness,  like  that  of  Zenon,  was  one  and  indivisible, 
yet,  being  numerically  and  probably  in  other  respects  different 
&om  that  of  Zenoa,  he  could  make  no  inferences  from  it,  either 
as  to  the  existence  or  character  of  an  absolute  Ens. 

But  leaving  Zenon,  and  casting  a  rapid  retrospective  glance 
over  the  Eleatic  school,  we  must  admit  that  the  essential  tendency 
of  its  methods  is  Skeptical.  Directly,  all  its  teachera  impeach  the 
venu^ty  and,  so  far  as  based  upon  them,  the  determinations  of  our 
reason.  It  is  no  set-off  to  this  n^ation  that  the  metaphysical 
entity  of  the  One — the  absolute  Ens — is  dogmatically  inferred  from 
it ;  for  the  negation  which  thus  engenders  an  artificial  affirmation 
is  cleariy  competent,  if  need  be,  to  its  destruction.  Mr.  Giote 
thinks  that  Zenon  did  not  intend  to  destroy  or  bring  into  doubt 
the  phenomenal  world.'  Whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  he  un- 
doubtedly succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  object  of  Ills  ratiocination, 
in  common  with  his  predecessors  at  Elea,  is  to  claim  for  meta- 
physical concepts  an  inherent  superiority  to  their  physical  correla- 
tives. No  one  but  a  Skeptic — at  least  a  man  who  could  shut  oat 
£rom  his  consciousnees  the  ordinary  bases  of  certitude — would  have 
thought  that  the  problem  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  was  anything 
else  but  a  palpable  and  absurd  parali^ism.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  those  negative  ratiocinations  of  Zenon  can  be  adequately 
appreciated  except  by  persons  who  are  more  or  lees  Skeptics. 

Indirectly,  too,  the  Eleatics  oontributed  to  the  growth  of  Skep- 
ticism by  their  esceesive  ontolc^.  The  very  determination  to 
discover  truth  not  in  phenomena  bat  in  noumena,  accompanied  by 
a  disregard  both  of  oar  personal  experience  and  the  consensus  of 
humanity  as  to  the  deliverances  of  the  senses,  ie  sufficient  to  vitiate 
all  concliuuons  based  on  such  principles.  We  ^all  find  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  that  Skeptical  methods  are  froi|uently  allied 
te  and  made  to  serve  the  busia  of  idealistic  conclusions,  whUe 
these  in  their  turn  are  no  less  apt  to  engender  Skepticism.  Our 
test  in  every  such  case  should  be  clearly  not  the  conclusions,  but 
the  method  employed  to  atUun  them;  and,  judged  by  this  criterion, 
the  principles  of  the  Eleatics  most  be  pronounced  to  be  both 

'  Tliis  waa  Tennemann'a  opinion,  which  Mr.  Qroto  thinks  wrong.  See 
bis  Plata,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  note  q. 
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Skeptical  in  themselves,  an  well  as  the  source  of  much  of  the 
Skeptical  idealism  correnl  in  subsequent  Hellenic  thought  Their 
method  leads  up  to,  if  it  does  not  involve,  the  Flatouic  maxim, 
'ConfumoD  fiist  b^ns  in  the  Concrete.' 

3.  With  the  Eleatics  we  also  have  the  first  employment  of  the 
Greek  language  for  Kristic  purposes.  Probably  no  other  language 
has  ever  been  so  much  used,  certainly  none  has  ever  been  so  well 
adapted  to  subserve  objecto  of  this  nature.  Itself  the  creation  of 
tiie  subtle  Helleuic  intellect,  it  abounds  in  eynoDyms,  delicate  dis- 
tinctions and  gndatdons  of  meaniug,  abstractions  of  every  d^ree 
of  metaphysical  tenuity,  while  it  poeseeses  a  wealth  of  aut-onyma, 
contradictory  terms,  and  other  wes-pons  adapted  for  dialectical  and 
sophistical  purpoees.  Zenon  was  also  the  first  who  employed  the 
dialogue  form  in  philosophical  controversy,  a  method  of  discussion 
peculiarly  well  adapted,  as  we  see  in  the  esse  of  Sokrates  and  his 
school,  for  the  inculcation  of  Skepticism.  Nor  was  the  ontological 
tendency  of  the  Eleatics  without  indirect  effect  on  their  Erbtic 
The  assertion  of  the  absolute  signification  of  words,  as  apart  from 
theib.  derivation  or  phenomenal  meaning,  was  only  effected  by  a 
verbal  analysis  or  decomposition  between  whose  constitutive  ele- 
ments disagreements  might  readily  occur.  Here,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  fleeb — the  phenomenal — ^lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Eleatlc 
terms :  the  One,  Being,  Infinite,  &c.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving how  the  absolute  in  each  of  these  words  might  be  brought 
by  astute  and  subtle  intellects  into  conflict  with  their  relative  signi- 
fication. The  method  is  really  the  same  as  that  by  which  advocates 
of  twofold  truth  maintain  their  dual  position,  the  Eristic  asserts  a 
distinction  between  the  known  and  the  nnknown  in  language,  jost 
as  the  maintainer  of  twofold  trutb  maintains  a  like  distinction 
between  nature  or  humanity,  and  revelation. 

4.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark  tltat  the  Eleatics  introduced 
into  philosophical  thought  the  argument  that  has  been  more  used 
by  Skeptics  than  any  other ;  I  mean  the  possible  antagonism,  and 
hence  liability  to  dissolution,  of  the  different  parte  of  the  discrete 
and  divisible,  both  as  to  noumena  and  phenomena.  The  reasoning 
that  Zeuon  applied  to  the  succeasional  forms  of  space  and  time, 
Sokrates  and  his  foUow^s,  together  with  Fyrrhdn  and  Sextos 
Empeirikos,  applied  to  number,  as  well  as  other  objects  and  ideas 
that  were  in  the  least  degree  discrete  and  separable.  In  the  works 
of  the  last-named  writer  you  can  scarce  read  a  page  witJiout  finding 
numerous  examples  of  Otis  operation.  In  short,  all  the  analytdcal 
Greek  thinkers  delighted  to  insert  the  thin  end  of  their  thought- 
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wedge  into  whAterer  mtnate  crevioe — vbether  in  word,  thing,  or 
conception — tbeir  keen  right  was  able  to  detect,  or  their  subtle 
metliodB  were  euffioient  to  create.  The  spUttiag  np  of  sach  an 
object,  and  its  consequent  deetmction,  were  afterwards  oompara- 
tively  easy — at  leasts  as  dialectical  prooesses.  When  we  oome  to 
Sextos  we  eliall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  mode  of 
reaaoning,  or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  call  it,  of  un-reasoning. 

5.  The  Skeptical  character  of  the  Eleaties,  as  I  hare  already 
remarked  in  the  case  of  Farmenides,  is  distinctlf  recognised  by  all 
lubeequent  Greek  philosophy.  Xenophanes,  Farmeaidee,  Melis- 
Boe,  and  Zenon  are  called  indifferently  Eriatica,  Sophists,  dialeo- 
ticians,  and,  occasionally,  Skeptks.'  Zenon  enjoys,  perhaps,  an 
exceptional  fame  for  vigorous  and  trenchant  analytic;  Aristotle 
says  that  he  invented  dialectic;  Plato  calls  him  the  'Eleatio 
Palamedee,'  who  has  an  art  of  speaking  which  makes  the  same 
things  (q)pear  to  his  hearers  like  and  unlike,  one  and  many,  at 
rest  and  in  motion ;  while  Timon  Bpeoks*  <tf 

The  great  and  ezhsustless  power  of  double-tongued  Zenon, 

Objector  of  all  things. 

Taking  the  Eleatlcs  as  a  whole,  we  must,  I  think,  be  strack 
with  tbeir  singular  audacity  of  speculation.  Although  standing 
chronologically  at  the  commencement  of  Greek  speculation,  they  . 
are  already  advanced  thinkers.  The  fiible  of  the  in&nt  Herakles 
strangling  the  serpents  in  his  cradle  is  undoubtedly  true  c£  the 
mental  growth  of  Greece.  The  age  is  that  of  the  child,  the  proweas 
that  of  the  grown  man.  IVom  the  point  <^  view  of  general  fitness 
and  human  expectation,  there  is  almost  a  disadvantc^  in  con- 
templating tihe  fature  of  Hellenic  free-thought  from  the  lof^ 
standpointB  of  these  early  philosophers.  When  a  traveller  att^pjts 
the  exploration  of  a  new  country,  it  is  not  always  deoraUl  to 
make  his  entry  into  it  by  scaling  some  boundary  range  of  hills. 
Other  mountains  of  the  interior  beoome  dwarfed  by  the  compari- 
son ;  the  panorama  seems  unfolded  too  abruptly,  and  tlie  se/aao  of 
pittportion  and  gradual  development  is  impaired.  The  Eleatio 
school,  on  the  threshold  of  Greek  philosophy,  is  Buggsetive  of  a 
oorrwponding  disadvantage^  The  Skeptimsm  of  Xenophanes  seems 
almost  too  daring  and  oomprehensive;  the  idealism  of  Farmmides 
too  sublime  and  ethereal ;  the  subtlety  of  Zenon  too  refined  and 
impalpable.  Can,  we  are  ioclinod  to  ask,  Pyrrhdn  or  even  Sextos 
EmpeirikoB  rival  die  former  1     Can  Plato  or  Plotinos  transcend 

'  Diog.  lAert.  il.  11,  Art.  Pjrrhon. 
'  Piirdo  261  E.    Jon-olt,  i.  p.  506. 
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the  two  l&ttert  The  first  of  ^eee  qucetions  wiD  oome  wilhin  the 
Bcope  of  OUT  present  reeenrches.  Wa  shall  ptesentlf  learn  that 
Qreek  Skeptidsm,  though  &  plant  of  native  growth,  is  the  product 
of  THrions  oonditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  surroondings,  and  hence 
asBnmes  a  oonaidsrable  diTendty  of  form,  and  character.  We  shall 
find  that  the  &ee-thotight  of  Xenophanes,  however  remarkable,  is 
but  the  half-articalate  utterance  of  the  free  instincts  of  Oreek 
speculation.  The  tendencies  he  thus  exemplified  are  elaborated 
and  asBume  a  more  definite  form  hy  the  labonrs  of  the  Sophists  and 
Sokratee,  while  their  final  Bystematisation  belongs  td  Fyrrhfiu  and 
his  successors.  Hoice,  although  we  enter  upon  our  stud;  by 
climldng  an  elevated  ridge  of  speculation,  our  horizon  is  bounded 
at  no  great  distance  by  intellectual  summite  which  overtop  our 
present  position,  and  &om  which  a  difi'erent  streteh  of  scenery  will 
disclose  itself  to  our  view, 

EmpedoMee, 

Fsssing  now  to  Empedokles — for  in  our  rapid  survey  of  Oreek 
Skepticism  we  can  only  touch  upon  promiaent  and  well-marked 
names — we  find  a  thinker  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Eleatics,  and  on  the  other  with  the  physical  philosophers  and  the 
atomists.  Thongh  not  an  avowed  Skeptic,  there  are  distiDct 
Skeptical  elements  in  his  teaching ;  quite  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
justify  his  inclusion  among  thinkero  c^  that  class  by  Cicero  and 
Diogenes  Laertius.'  He  follows  Xenophanes  and  his  sucoesBors  in 
inveighing  against  sense-delirerances  as  imperfect  and  antrust- 
worthy.  He  bemoans  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
brevity  of  human  lifa  These  two  conditions,  combined  with  the 
accidental  and  one^ded  experience  pertaining  to  every  individual 
man.  Vender  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  a  whole,  impoeaible.  Here 
are  some  remarkable  verses  of  hie  on  this  subject* — 

Cramped  are  iha  ways  of  knowledge,  through  bodily  aenses  difliuM, 
Beset  by  many  a  hindrance,  and  blunted  by  many  a  care. 
Hudlj  have  they  regarded  the  span  of  their  lifeless  existcDce, 
When  swift-footed  fste  interierea,  and  smoke-like  th^  vanish  away. 
They  only  profess  the  opinion  that  each  to  itself  seems  likely 
Turning  in  every  direction.    Thus  viin  is  the  boasted  knowledge 
Of  Truth:  for  neither  by  mght  nor  by  hearing  do  men  apprehend  it, 

■  lx.7S:  oomp.Cic.Aead.iA2,ii.  80 C\Bm^a.ts,deCaii*ulatu Mall. Thwd.; 
'  Corporis  hie  damnat  eenans  verumqae  videri 
Pemegat  ..." 
'  Karslen,  p.  90.     Htillach,  Frag.  i.  p.  2. 
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Not  nor  yet  }tj  the  mind.    Hence,  man  who  hut  vutdered  hith«T, 
Refrain  from  seeing  more  than  to  mortal  eight  is  permitted. 

Empedokles  hfiB  other  rerses  On  the  eame  enbject' — 

See  aa  much  aa  jou  can  whatBoever  is  clevlj  discemM, 
But  do  not  believe  jour  e;ee  bejond  the  clear  range  of  their  -rieion, 
Nor  trust  your  imperfect  eara,  except  to  articulate  sounds ; 
IKstrust,  in  a  word,  everj  mode  whatever  the  path  be  of  knowledge ; 
Pin  not  your  futh  on  the  senses — each  thing  in  its  leemmff  is  knowledge. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  Skepticism  of  Empedokles  may 
have  been  a  direct  outcome  fum  his  physical  theories.  Thei« 
were,  according  to  him,  four  elemental  prinfdplefl — earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water — operated  apon  by  two  rival  agenciee,  love  and  hatred,* 
or  Gonoord  and  disoord.  These  wer^primordial  and  absolute,  the 
sum  of  existence ;  for  he  denied  that  anything  conld  be  originated 
or  perish.  It  is  not  difScnlt  to  see  that  this  phymcal  dualism,  of 
which  discord  is  represented  as  the  more  pow^fnl  influence  and 
the  eternal  source  of  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  nniverse,  im- 
parted to  his  conclusions  the  instobilitr^  and  oncertunty  which  be- 
long to  aU  dualsystems.  But  Empedoklee  clearly  saw  the  difficulty 
cf  any  and  every  theory  ot  the  uniTerse,  not  only  &om  the  imper- 
fection of  human  fecultaes,  bat  ahio  from  the  immeasurable  extent 
of  creation.    Thus  he  Baya* — 

Snce  itiwitlMM  ue  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  Ibe  infinite  ether. 
How  rashly  do  mortals  enounce  on  such  subjects  their  pnerila  judgment, 
Seeing  of  tiie  infinite  whole,  such  an  infinitesimal  poriian. 

But  tliongb  tlie  powers  of  the  senses  are  limited,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  tbe  imagination  of  man  is  able  in  its  way  to  transcend 
those  limits — 

Sacred  alone  is  mind,  and  unbounded  its  fanciful  impulse. 
Ranging  by  speediest  thought,  through  every  domain  of  the  Koemos. 

He  also  accepted,  as  a  criterion  of  trath,  a  certain  faculty  which 
be  denominated  5p6o^  Xo'yot,  or  right  reason,  by  which,  as  he  denies 
the  power  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  senses  to  apprehend 
truth,  he  must  have  meant  a  diviiLe  or  supernatural  intuition.* 
He  also  agrees  with  Xenophanee  in  opposing  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  popular  theology.  The  Deity  he  affirms  to  b©  invisible,  fii- 
apprOBcbable,  and  elevated  fer  above  tlie  limitations  of  form  and 
faculty  pertuning  to  humanity — 

■  Mullach,  Fmg.  i.  p.  2.         *  Earstep,  p.  96.         ■  Mnllach,  p.  7. 
•  Cf.  Sextos  Empeirikos,  aA-.  Matk.  vii.  122,  123.    CL 1.  802. 
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To  God  we  cannot  approach,  nor  with  human  eje-aight  discern  him, 
Nor  by  truth  apprehend  him.    The  readiest  path  for  mortals 
To  Qod,  is  the  deep-aeated  inborn  path  of  persuasion.' 

Some  of  faifl  deecriptions  (tf  the  working  of  Qm  Deity  in  the  nni- 
verse  haTe  a  h&lf-FantlieiBtic  soond,  thoogb  the  general  tend«iioy 
of  hia  thought  is  materialistic.  He  Heema  to  have  carried  his 
deep  distmst  of  knowledge  into  the  region  of  hie.  devotions,  for  be 
implorea  the  gods  to  preserve  him  from  the  presumptioii  that 
asaerta  more  than  is  permitted  to  mortals,  and  to  disclose  to  him 
only 

What  things  it  is  fitting  ephemeral  bMngs  should  hear.* 

It  does  not  seem  that  Empedoklee  carried  his  Skeptussm  into 
the  region  of  hnman  duty,  tea  he  says' — 

Not  to  some  men  is  one  thing  permitted,  to  others  forbidden, 
But  throughout  all  the  wide-ranging  ether,  and  the  unmeasured 
Idght  of  the  sky,  one  Law  is  spparent  to  mortals. 

Though,  as  the  vroria  occur  in  bis  lustral  odee,  they  may  possibly 
refiar  to  leligioos  duties  rather  than  to  ordinaiy  ethical  obligations. 

Anaeeagorai. 

Anaxagoras,  who  flourished  about  b.g.  460,  is  noteworthy  for 
our  purpose  for  three  reasons:  (1)  bis  ph^cal  system;  (2)  hia 
doctrine  c^  reason  (vovi) ;  and  (3)  hie  banishment  from  Athois 
ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  Free-tbongbt, 

(1)  The  primary  elementa  of  all  things,  according  to  Anaxa- 
goras, consist  of  innumerable  and  exceedingly  minute  particlee. 
Originally  these  formed,  before  the  commencement  of  the  universe 
as  we  know  it,  a  chaos.  To  these  primary  particles,  by  reason  of 
the  homogeneousness  which  so  largely  exists  between  them,  and 
their  consequent  affinity  for  each  other,  ha  gives  ^e  technical 
name  homoeomeriK.*  The  agency  which  educed  out  of  this  chaos 
of  atoms  the  Kosmos  with  which  we  are  acqutunted  is  vovf,  or 
mind,  by  which  title  he  appears  to  have  understood  a  certun  im- 
pet«)ual  spiritual  entity,  a  kind  of  'Anima  Mundi,''or  soul  of  the 
umrerse.  The  homogeneity  of  these  primary  atoms  seems  to  play 
the  same  part  in  his  system  as  '  form '  does  in  Aristotelian  phyuos. 

■  Karsten,  p.  137.     Hollach,  p.  2. 

■Comp.  Bitter  and  Preller,  p.  108.  *  Mullacb,p.  13. 

*  Comp.  Zeller,  i.  p.  796,  note  t,  and  F,  J.  Clemens,  dt  J'kiloie^kia 
Anascagorie  (Berlin,  1839),  p.  SS. 
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It  ftocounts  for  the  epecifio  individual  exiatence  of  each  separate 
^^r^ate.  Nevertheleas  nothiog  in  the  physical  universe  ia  com- 
pounded <m]Y  of  the  homoeomeiic  atoms  to  which  it  oves  its 
existence.  For  everything  is  composed  of  diverse  particles,  though 
in  each  particular  case  the  various  and  heterogeneous  atoms 
must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  the  homoeomerise  which  really 
make  it  what  it  is. 

Snch,  in  brief,  ia  the  crude  method,  a  considerable  advance, 
however,  on  the  system  of  Empedokles,  by  which  AiiaxAgoraa  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  visible  in 
the  universe.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  uncertainty  pertains  to 
every  system  of  material  atoms  belongs  equally  to  this  scheme  of 
Anaxagonts,  and  that  in  the  combination  and  segregation  of  these 
particles  there  was  ample  field  for  theoretical  doubt. 

(1)  Nor  ia  t^is  aspect  of  the  f^stem  greatly  modified  by  the  part 
which  vovi  plays  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  ITo  doubt  it 
is  an  important  &ct  that  in  this  co-ordinating  power  we  have  the 
recognition  of  an  intell^noe  which  is  to  a  very  great  extent  im- 
material. The  very  choice  of  the  word  signifying  'mind'  or 
'  intellect'  to  designate  the  unifying  and  designing '  power  in  the 
univene  was  itself  a  most  important  circumstance.  Few  ideas  in 
the  early  history  of  Greek  philosophy  have  been  more  influential 
than  the  vous  of  Anaxagoras.  Subsequent  writers,  as  Flato, 
Aristotle,  Sextos  Empeirikos,  were  clearly  justified  in  interpreting 
it  into  lihe  conceptions  and  language  of  the  people  as  God.  No 
other  idea  or  name  would  have  served  to  mark  so  well  the  func- 
tions and  attribntes  ascribed  to  it  by  Anaxagoras.  At  the  same 
time  the  distinction  he  makes  between  this  entify  and  material 
substances  is  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind.  Of  spirit  apart  from 
all  material  qualifications  Anaxagoras  evidently  had  but  a  faint 
and  indistinct  notion.     There  is,  moreover,  a  fnrther  consideration 

'  Mr.  Orote,  it  ia  tine,  denies  this  designing  bcnil;.  The  roGf  of  Anaxa- 
goras he  defines  aa  '  a  special  and  separate  agency  for  eliciting  positire 
movement  and  development  oat  of  the  negative  aad  Btationary  chaos 
...  It  intiodncea  order  and  ejmmetr;  into  Datnie  simply  by  stirring  np 
rotatory  motion  in  the  inert  mass  .  .  .'  He  adds, 'mEi  only  iiunv  these 
phenomena  as  and  when  they  occur.'  Bnt  tUs  limitation  of  the  functions 
of  rovs  is  not  bome  ont  by  the  Fragments,  which  repeatedly  state  that  iwui 
knows  all  things.  Antutagoras  ondoubtedly  took  hia  idea  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Intellectual  volition  of  man,  and  did  not  conceive  it  as  a  blind 
instinct  or  purposeless  energy.  This  tsot  remains  entirely  unaffected  by 
what  is  equally  true,  vis.  that  he  describes  the  constitution  of  nvs  in 
materialistic  termiuology.  Bat  this  is  no  more  than  a  crude  attempt  lo 
define  spirit.    Cf.  Grote,  PlaU,  i.  pp.  66, 57. 
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as  to  the  eS^  which  this  mdimentuy  mfltaphyaio  had  on  sub- 
seqneot  H^enic  thought.  It  mtrodtioed  a  dualism  difierent  in 
form,  it  ia  true,  &om  the  'lovo'  and  'hatred'  of  Empedoklee,  but 
not  diaaimilar  in  its  skeptical  implication.  The  action  and  reaction 
of  vow  and  the  material  atoms  soon  became  deGned  as  the  anta- 
gonism of  mind  and  matter,  a  fruitful  source,  as  we  shall  find  in 
OUT  survey  of  other  Greek  thinkers,  of  opposing  theories,  and  of  the 
skeptical  suspense  engendered  by  them ;  as  well  as  a  starting-point 
for  reliance  on  mind  and  its  processes,  itself  i^so  pregnant  with 
skeptical  issues.^ 

(3)  As  rtfjards  his  own  views,  the  partial  skepticism  of  Anaia- 
goras  ia  shown  by  his  denial  of  the  senseo,  and  his  oppoeitaon  to  the 
popular  theology.  If  we  are  to  believe  Sextos  Bmpeirikos,  he  carried 
this  denial  <£  the  trastwortbinees  of  phenomena  to  an  extravagant 
excess.  He  denied,  e.g.,  the  vahdity  of  visual  sensation  in  the  case 
of  colour,  for  even  supposing  two  colours  only,  black  and  white, 
existed,  th^  could  be  made  to  merge  by  gradation  of  shades  into 
each  other,  wh^ice  he  drew  the  startling  inference  that  white  waa 
in  reality  indistinguishable  from  black.*  He  is  also  the  traditional 
author  of  the  argument,  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  it  sophism,  so 
often  used  by  all  the  great  Hellenic  Skeptics  &om  Fyrrhiln  to 
Sextos,  viz.  '  Snow  is  not  white  but  black,  for  snow  is  wat«r  and 
water  is  Uack.' '  If  this  piece  of  ratiocination  be  truly  assigned 
to  Anaxagoras,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  bis  skepti- 
cism. None  but  a  genuine  Skeptic  could  have  conceived  or 
enounced  it.*  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  bis  distrust  of 
the  eensee  may  have  been  unduly  magnified  by  the  Skeptics,  for  he 
is  also  credited  with  a  wise  remark  not  altogether  in  harmony  with 
such  a  feeling,  viz.  'Fhenomena  are  the  criteria  of  our  apprehen- 
sion of  things  unseen,'*  not  that  the  attempted  combination  of 
such  incompatibilities  is  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  Skepticism. 
But  whatever  aspect  Anaxagoras  may  have  for  ns,  there  is  no 
doubt  ttiat  he  was  r^arded,  boHi  by  contemporaries  and  succeed- 

'  Comp.  PrantL  VieitielU  dcr  OrieekUek-Romiteken  I^ilotoplae,  p.  11. 

'  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  vli.  90.    Bitter  and  Pieller,  p.  32. 

'  Beit.  Kmp.  adm.  Math.  vii.  ftl-liO.  Comp.,  on  the  argument,  Groto 
(_Mato,  i.  p.  61,  Dote  m),  who  says  all  that  eau  be  said  for  its  validity. 

•  Qrote  thinks  ho  impugned  the  vvidence  ot  the  woses  token  by  Ihem- 
Klves  wiUioDt  the  diaccimin^Jng  and  contiolling  efFoit  ot  Intelligence. 
Plate,  i.  p.  ei. 

•  Sext.  Emp,  adt.  Math.  vii.  140.  t^T  nir  tw  iH,\mr  Kwrt^i^vi  t& 
^vrifura  (circii  uperipid).  This  is  tlia  first  form  in  Hellenic  thought  of  the 
troth  ezpreBsed  in  the  later  well-known  apophthegm— 'Nihil  est  in  intellecta 
quod  Don  prim  in  senso.' 
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iug  thinkerB,  as  a  Skeptic  and  an  atheist  He  carried  forward  that 
direction  of  thought,  ioitiat«d  hj  Xenophanes,  which  endeavoared 
to  resolve  the  divinitiee  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  into  matmal 
beings.  Thus  he  is  said  to  hare  affirmed  that  the  son  was  noUiing 
else  but  an  enormous  fiery  stone,  and  that  the  moon  was  like  the 
earth.  To  the  devout  and  oonservalive  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Periklea  no  propodtions  could  have  been  more  impious;  and  that 
vise  and  enlightened  statesman,  who  was  himself  suspected  of 
iiih'>-""g  the  &«e-thinking  of  his  friend,  recommended  Anazagoraa 
to  leave  Athens.  He  adopted  the  advice,  and  by  so  doing  deprived 
the  martyndogy  of  Hellenic  free-thought  of  a  victim  prior  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Sokrates,  Subsequent  tradition  has  ascribed  to 
Anaxagoras  a  preponderating  share  in  the  intellectual  formation 
of  some  of  the  foremost  fi«e-ttiinkai  of  his  age.  Besides  F^ikles, 
he  was  said  to  have  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Sokrates 
and  Euripides,  the  most  popular  thinker  and  dramatist  of  his  time. 
Assuming  this  to  be  true,  we  must  attribute  to  Anaxagoras  an  in- 
fluential position  in  the  development  of  Hellenio  Skepticism. 

fferaileitoi. 

Herakleitos  is  a  thinker  belonging  to  our  subject  in  a  new  and 
interesting  manner.  Ue  is  a  representative — unique  in  Greek  phi- 
losophy— of  the  doubt  engendered,  not  so  much  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  faculties,  nor  by  the  objective  uncertainty  of  phe- 
nomena considered  in  themselves,  as  by  the  fugitive,  evanescent 
(Jiaracter  of  all  existing  things.  This  mode  of  conception  is  bo 
thoroughly  Oriental  that  one  might  suppose  it  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  some  foreign  influence ;  but  the  only  trace  of 
this  in  his  personal  history  is  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Suidas 
that  he  had  a  Pythagorean  teacher. '  He  is  also  unique  in  Hellenic 
thought  for  the  dark  enigmatical  character  of  his  utterances,  and 
has  hence  aoqnired  the  epithet  of  obscure,  or,  more  literally,  '  the 
Tenebrous.' 

The  mass  of  mankind,  according  to  Herakleitos,*  have  no 
perception  of  truth  regarded  as  an  eternal  entity  separated  &om 
all  other  things.  Even  daily  occurrences  are  strange  to  men.  The 
path  by  which  they  go  is  hidden  from  them.  What  they  do  when 
awake  (alluding  probably  to  mechanical  hatut)  they  fot^et  as  if 

■  There  are  tmoes  of  Pythagorean  influBDCe  In  Frag.  xvii.  cixzviii. 
(B;water),  tboogb  elsenh««  Berakleitoa  praises  P;tbagoras  for  moch 
knowledge,  but  tbinks  be  had  a  bad  method.     Comp.  Mullacb,  p.  316. 

<  Comp.  Zeller,  i.  p.  528. 
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they  had  done  it  in  sleep.  Trnth  appears  to  them  as  something 
incredible.  They  are  deaf  to  it  even  when  they  hear  it.'  To  the 
BBS  corn  is  dearer  than  gold,  and  the  dc^  barks  at  every  stranger. 
Equally  iucapable  of  bearing  and  ^leftking  what  ia  true,  they  would 
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into  the  same  river  uo  man  can  enter  twice,'  b  one  of  hiB  apoph- 
thegms couched  in  the  enigmatical  iexms  befitting  the  Tenebrous 
Teacher,  No  moment  of  time,  no  special  condition  of  epace,  or 
space-occupying  objects,  is  precisely  and  in  all  points  like  that 
which  {^receded  or  followed.  The  law  of  the  muTerse,  determined 
bj  a  stem,  unbending  Keceasity,  is  motion,  activity,  and  mutation. 
Katore  abbots  a  stagnation  which  is  tantamount  to  non-existence. 
Hence  the  universe  is  not  to  be  deecribed  as  it  was  by  the  Eleatic 
thinkers  as  '  Being,'  bnt  as  '  Becoming.'  Being  or  Permanence  is 
only  the  ialse  illusive  appearance  present«d  to  us  by  the  '  Be- 
coming.' As  distiuct  from  '  Becoming,'  '  Being '  and  '  Not-Being ' 
are  equivalent  to  each  ottker,  for  both  are  Negatives  of  it.  This 
eternal  procees,  itself  invisible  ezc^t  to  the  higheet  roason,  is  sym- 
bolised in  different  ways  and  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  imagery. 
It  is  the  invisible  harmony  which  we  have  just  seen  is  better  than 
the  visible.  The  Thought  that  guides  all  through  all — ^tbe  word 
orBeason  of  the  universe—the  one  wisdom — Time — Fate — Bight- 
eousnesB — the  name  of  Zeus.'  But  this  prindple  of  Eternal  Flux 
poeseeses  no  element  of  fixity  which  could  give  it  claim  to  rank  as 
a  dogmatic  truth ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  perpetually  operat- 
ing cause  of  a  discontinuity  that  involves  all  the  opemti(»is  of 
Nature  in  a  ceaseless  Dnalism.  Hence  it  eomee  that  opposite 
conditions  are  not  in  reality  and  apperceived  by  the  highest  reason, 
the  irreconcilable  contrsdictionB  Dialectic  pronounces  them.  Every 
state  induces  inevitably,  and  is  the  neoessaiy  correlative  and  com- 
plement of,  its  opposite.  Thus,  out  of  Life  comee  Death,  genera- 
tion cauaee  cormption,  and  corruption  induces  new  life.  Best  is 
the  cause  of  motion,  and  motipn  produces  rest.  So  far  from  stagna- 
tion being  Nature's  rule,  there  is  a  perpetual  instability — a  warfare 
of  contradictions,  out  of  which  are  evolved  Law,  Process,  Harmony. 
Nor  is  this  Eternal  contrariety  a  mere  metaphysical  or  verbal  juggle ; 
it  is  derived  directly  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  all  of 
whose  operations  may  be  described  as  dual.  Indeed,  once  grant 
that  Bdng  is  Becoming,  and  the  coequal  relations  and  real  existence 
of  all  collateral  and  dependent  opposites  are  a  mere  corollary  of 
that  propoeition. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Herakleitos  revels  in  Hie  juxta- 
of  these  antitheticala  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  shocking 
nary  conceptions  of  nunkind.  This  feature  is  common  to 
;h  most  extreme  Skeptics,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  quaUty  tiiat 
d  for  him  the  appellation  of  '  the  Tenebrous,'  The  paralo- 
op.  Prot.  Campbell's  Thn^ein*,  Introd.  p.  xxiix. ;  also  Prof.  Jowetl's 
Vhrretctui  Plait,  iii.  316,  ire 
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giions  in  which  he  iudulgeB,  ooutempl&ted  from  a  non-  or  nn-ie- 
coming  point  of  view,  aro  of  the  aame  ktnd  as  Anaxagoraa's  proof 
that  Sdow  ia  Black.  Thua  Good  and  Evil,  we  are  told,  are  the 
same.  '  Of  Life,  the  name  is  Life,  but  Qm  reality  ia  death,'  *  and 
vux  veraA,  of  Death,  the  name  is  Death,  bat  the  reality  is  life. 
The  last  oomplemental  prc^fositjon,  thongh  not  found  tolid«m 
verbis  among  Herakldtos'a  recorded  sayings,*  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  following  moat  enigmatical  of  all  his  occult  utterauoes :  '  The 
immortals  aee  mortal,  mortab  are  immortaL  The  former  living 
the  death  of  the  latter,  tlie  latter  dying  the  life  of  the  former" — 
a  sentence  wHch,  on  the  assumption  of  pre-«zistonce  and  im- 
mortality for  all  rational  Bedngs,  is  not  absolutely  devoid  of  mean- 
ing. Of  similar  import  as  an  antinomy  is — '  The  path  upwards 
and  downwards  is  one  and  the  same.'  Perhaps  the  illustrations 
which  beet  enable  us  to  apprehend  the  Herakleitean  Flax  are  the 
familiar  one  of  a  see-saw  or  two-buckets  at  a  draw-well,  when  one 
motion  inevitably  produces  its  opposite.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
of  growth,  evolution,  or  continuous  progress  in  the  same  direction 
HerakleitOB  has  no  notion. 

Fire  is  with  our  philosopher  tiie  fundamental  element  in 
nature,  no  doubt  on  account  of  ita  activity  boUi  as  a  generative 
and  destructive  power,  and  the  physical  source  of  so  many  d[  the 
mutations  produced  by  natural  or  human  agency.  He  quaintly 
describes  it  as  the  current  medium  for  eveiy  kind  of  matter,  just 
as  gold  is  for  every  sort  of  merchantfise.  The  moving  power, 
which  engenders  the  antagonistic  directions  of  the  dualisms  of  the 
universe,  is  discord. 

I  have  said  that  the  Herakleitean  syEtem  is  in  its  essence  and 
tendency  clearly  Skeptical,  for  whatever  stability  is  asserted  in  the 
eternal  perpetuity  of  his  flux  is  denied  by  the  actual  modtu 
operandi  of  that  law.  A  process  which  entails  such  consequenoee 
as  the  similarity  of  being  and  not  being,  of  life  and  death,  of  rest  and 

'  Bywater,  zzvi.  It  is  oeedlasB  to  point  oat  the  similarity  between 
these  Dtteranc^  and  the  teachings  of  other  religiona  thinkers,  Hindoo, 
Bnddbist,  and  Neo- Platonic  The  parallel  passages  that  will  most  readily 
occnr  to  Christians  ore  certain  of  St.  John's  deeper  sajings,  though  of 
coarse  the  latter  are  conceived  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 
For  similar  dicta,  see  passages  collected  by  Dr.  E.  Spiess  (^Logc*  Sptma- 
tieoi.  Leipdg,  1671)  on  John  v.  26-29,  p.  112. 

'  Bnt  oompara  Bywater,  Iziv. 

'  Literall7,'The gods  are  mortal,aiid  men  are  immortal.  (The  former) 
living  their  death,  (the  latter)  Ajitig  their  life,'  words  in  which  Hera- 
kleitos  seems  to  have  attained  the  climax  of  antithetical  tenebrosity.  For 
a  DOther  dark  '  saying '  of  the  same  kind.  Me  Bpnater,  Frag.  zzr. 
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motion,  how  suitable  soever  for  nunds  of  a  kindred  subtlety  to  those 
of  HerakleitoB  and  Hegel,  will  hardly  contribute  to  a  conviction  of 
certitude  on  the  part  of  ordinary  thinkers.  No  doubt,  it  may  be 
alleged  that  the  antinomies  of  Herakleitos  ate  alternative  and 
dynamia'  They  are  not  contemplated  as  fixed  contradictory 
states.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  distinction  might  be  regarded  as 
sophistical  and  illusory.  Because  black  can  be  brought  by  suc- 
cessive shades  of  gtay  to  become  white,  it  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  that  white  is  black ;  nor  because  generation  and  corruption 
are  processes  dependent  on  and  partly  conditional,  each  of  the 
other,  does  it  result  that  they  are  not  really  conjiradictory.  Men 
have  an  instinctive — I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  say  unfortunate — 
distrust  of  a  ratiocination  which  seems  to  complicate  and  confuse, 
and  so  far  to  annihilatd  the  plain  evidence  of  their  senses. 
Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  bring  H^lianism  into  disrepute 
with  ordinary  nnmetaphysical  minds  as  its  starting-point  of 
the  equivalence  of  'being'  eiid  'not  being,' and  the  contradic- 
tions of  Herakleitos  were  not  more  popular  in  Greek  thought.' 
Doubtless  both  systems  alike  served  to  engender  and  diffiise 
idealism  as  a  dogmatic  system  among  minds  of  a  certain  class, 
b  it  both  one  and  the  other  initiated  just  as  certainly  a  8k^>ticiam 
which  denied  the  validity  of  all  Purees  of  knowledge.  Hence 
Herakleitos  as  well  as  Hegel  has  a  'left' no  less  than  a 'right' 
section  among  his  followers — an  appropriate  consummation,  it 
might  be  said,  of  a  system  so  inter-penetrated  with  oontrodictions. 
If,  therefore,  Plato's  ideaJising  intellect  caught  up  and  elaborated 
Herokleitean  ideas,  and  gave  Uiem  a  fresher  and  firmer  starting- 
point  in  Hellenic  speculation,  Uie  analytical  and  Skeptical  mind  of 
Ainesidemos  was  brought  by  means  of  them  to  embrace  the  com- 
pleteet  unbelief;  while  they  also  formed  the  probable  basis  of  the 
Skepticiam  of  Protagoras  and  the  Gyrenoics.*  Herakleitos  brings 
even  Deity  within  the  scope  of  his  antinomies.  According  to  him, 
'  God  is  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  war  and  peace,  satiety 
and  hunger,'     This  is  the  unpetsonal  many-sided  object  of  worship 

>  Comp.  Prof.  Jowett,  Introd.  to  Thart^iin,  Plato,  1.  471  (liiBt  edition), 
and  Zeller'a  exhaustive  note  to  Herakleitoe's  denial  of  the  logical  principle 
of  contradiction,  Gack.  i.  p.  6tS,  note. 

'  On  the  relation  between  Hcrakleitoa  and  Hegel,  see  the  eibaagtiTo 
monograph  of  Lassalte,  Die  Philaiophie  Heraiieitut  del  Dunkeln,  ISG8. 
Hegel,  V^rlefBHgen  Uber  der  Oe*ek.  d.  Phii.  (Werke,  ziii.),  p.  306,  and  for 
English  readers  Schwegler,  fl«(. ./  PkiUmpky,  translated  by  Dr.  Stirling, 
p.  20. 

'  Comp.  Prof.  Campbell,  TheatHut.xiv. 
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vbich  he  off«n  to  the  Oreeka  instead  of  the  mythological  deities  of 
Homer  and  Heeiod.  One  c&nnot  help  being  reminded  by  this 
definition  of  the  antithetichl  method  of  describing  the  divine 
qualities  which  is  oommoc  to  all  deep  devotional  feeling,  and  which 
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l&tter  live  as  if  they  held  each  ooe  to  his  own  private  judgment.* 
The  Baying  is  expressed  with  the  obiuI  Herakleitean  exa^ieratioii 
of  its  antagouifitic  aspects.  The  '  common  law '  recommended  is 
evidently  of  a  sacred  intoitional  kind — a  faculty  emanating  from 
the  divine  reason  and  potentially  rather  than  actually  shared  by 
all  men.  '  The  tendency  (2^)  oi  man,'  he  also  says,  '  is  not  to 
have  formed  judgment,  but  of  the  gods  to  have  them.'  *  In  a 
similar  sense  he  says  a  weak  man  listens  to  the  daimon  as  a.  duld 
does  to  a  man,  a  dictom  which  recalls — and  may  possibly  have 
originally  suggested — the  implicit  reliance  of  3oknit«e  on  the 
intuitions  of  his  moral  and  int^ectual  consciousness.  Hera- 
kleitos's  suggestion  that  good  and  evil  are  the  same  is  to  be  taken, 
like  his  other  ontinoniics,  as  a  protest  against  the  onconditional, 
absolutely  unrelated  character  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  a  declaration 
of  the  dynamic  alternation,  the  ever-mobile  gradation,  by  which 
the  one  passes  into  the  other.  He  has  another  saying  of  a  mmilar 
purport : '  '  The  most  beantlfiil  ape,  compared  with  the  human 
species,  is  fonl  and  ngly ;  and  the  wisest  of  men,  if  his  wisdom, 
beauty,  &c.,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  gods,  is  but  an  ape.' 
The  moral  effect  of  these  antinomies  on  mankind  in  producing  a 
philosophic  calm  nnder  the  changes  and  chances  of  existence,  he 
thus  indicates :  '  It  is  not  well  that  men  should  have  what  ihey 
wish,  for  it  is  disease  tiiat  makes  health  to  be  sweet  and  good ; 
hunger  has  the  same  effect  on  satiety,  labour  on  rest.'  * 

The  old  tradition  repreeenting  Herakleitoe  as  the  lachrymose 
thinker  of  antiquity,  and  the  contrast  to  the  merry  Demokritos,  is 
now  generally  regarded  with  contempt  by  hJKtoriaos  of  philosophy,* 
)3nt  there  are  evident  traces  in  his  fragmentary  remains  of  a  pessi- 
mistao  tendency  which  may  easily  have  been  exaggerated  by  con- 
temporaries and  snbaequent  writers.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
theorising  he  was  undoubtedly  impressed  with  the  infinity  of  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  the  small  produce  the  most  diligent  labour 
of  the  philoBOphicsl  husbandman  is  able  to  secure.  He  compared 
such  a  searcher  for  truth  to  a  gold-digger,  who,  after  much  exca- 
vation, only  obtains  a  few  grains  of  the  precious  metal.  He  also 
reco^ises  the  final  Inscrutabihty  of  all  physical  causes.   'Kature,' 

'  Bywater,  xcii.,  quoted  from  Sext.  Snip.  adv.  Math.  vii.  133.  The  wordE 
pieceding  this  nttterance,  narh  iimxili'  TeB  9ileu  \iyou  wirra  npimiiit  ti 
■a}  nsSfuv,  k.t.a.,  bring  Heiakleitna  into  coDneiion  with  St.  Panl,  sa  well 
as  St.  John. 

*  Bywater,  icvi. 

•  Bywater.  icii.     Comp.  Ptatv  Hippiai  Maj.  Stallbaum,  It.  p.  187. 
'  Hywa'er,ciT.  •  See,  e.g.  Zeller,  i.  526,  nole. 
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be  remarks, 'lores  to  be  hid.'  Together  vith  these  contributory 
isducementB  to  skeptical  despondcaicy  may  also  be  classed  the  in- 
direct presumption  derivable  from  the  bet  tliat  a  tendency  to 
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limitfl  of  her  &ciiltiee.  in  contemplating  the  univerae  as  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  her  own  laws  and  methods,  with  &  reeolt  dubious 
and  Buspenuve,  if  not  actually  n^ative.  But  Hellenic  physical 
inquiry  arrives  at  the  same  uncertain  results  from  the  objective 
conaideratioQ  of  the  fiwte  of  the  unirerse.  The  difi'errait  explana- 
tions c^  natural  phenomena  adopted  by  the  loniiA  philoBophets, 
from  Thalee  dovnwards,  were  found  to  be  as  unsatis&ctory  as  the 
speculationB  of  the  Eleatics  or  Herakleitoe,  while  their  skeptiml 
efiect  upon  the  popular  creed  was  probably  much  greater.  This 
is  the  stage  at  which  the  early  atomista  of  Greece  oome  brfore  us. 
Demokritos  may  be  said  to  sum  up  and  to  complete  the  material- 
ism of  the  Ionic  thinkers.  All  preceding  physical  qtcculationa, 
the  water  of  Thalee,  the  air  of  Anaximenee,  tJie  four  elements  of 
Empedokles,  find  their  ultimate  resolution  in  the  atoms  of  Demo- 
kritos. Beyond  this  point  physical  analysis  and  theory  could  no 
farther  go.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  additions, 
materialism  has  made  no  trastworthy  advance  sincu  the  time  of  its 
great  founder,  about  460  B.C.' 

Like  all  the  Ionic  philosophers,  Demokritos  attempts  to  make 
the  material  world  disclose  the  secret  of  its  origin,  and  solve  its 
many  enigmas.  After  long  and  arduous  contemplation  of  the  laota 
and  processes  of  nature,  he  formulates  his  conclusions,  most  of 
which  are  still  primary  axioms  in  the  creed  of  materialists.  '  Out 
of  nothing,'  he  says,  'comes  nothing.' — 'No  existing  thing  can  be 
annihilated.' — '  All  change  consists  in  the  aggregation  and  disso- 
lution of  parts.'—'  Nothing  happens  by  accident,  but  all  things 
come  of  reason  and  with  necessity.' — '  The  primordial  constitutive 
elements  of  tihe  universe  are  only  plenum  and  vacuum.' — 'Like 
always  tends  to  like.' — '  Atoms  are  infinite  in  number,  and  of  end- 
less diversity  of  form,'  &c. — ^The  perpetual  movement  of  which 
nature  consists  is  vortex  (Sivij),  which  is  set  in  motion  by  &te  or 


Such  are  the  rudimeata  of  constructive  materialism  for  which 
Hellenic  and  European  thou^t  are  indebted  to  Demokritos.  By 
means  of  these  and  with  the  sid  of  a  powerful  imagination  he 
evolves  the  Universe  together  with  i1»  nnmeroos  worlds  from  its 
chooe  of  atoms.  But  notwithstanding  his  rJalSorate  tiieorising  on 
thesubject,  Demokritos  is  fully  aware  of  the  hypothetical  character 
of  his  system.     He  is  as  much  a  Skeptic  as  a  FhysicdsL*      With 

>  a.  Lange,  Betoh.  d.  XateriaStmtit,  i.  p.  15, 

>  Gf .  ZeUer,  Geteh.  i.  709,  Ac.  I«iige,  L  p.  12,  4o,  Eitter  and  Preller, 
p.  40. 

'  k  recent  writer  says  of  him :  ■  Br  war  wedcr  Skcptlker  aocb  Fhysiker, 
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Sextos  Empdrikos,  he  is  the  etandard  instance  of  a  phyaiciBt  who 
qaeetdona  tbe^certunty  «f  all  Physical  phenomena.  All  sensationB 
heregardedaspnre  mattersof  opinionandcommoDagieement.  'It 
is  opinion  that  decides  what  is  aweet  and  bitter,  vhat  is  hot  and 
cold,  what  colour  is,'  &c.     The  only  true  entities  are  atoms  and 
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wbich  IB  &r  from  brang  shared  bj  modem  materialists.  He  wbb 
clear-sighted  enough  to  peroelve  tlial  ever;  scheme  that  is  founded 
oltimatelj  upon  &  diTiidbilit]'  of  matter,  for  traneoending  all  methods 
of  direct  peroeptioii  and  verification,  most  needs  be  beset  with 
uncertaintf.  Hence  we  have  hiaSke|)tical  dicta, 'IWth  is  nncertain. 
Man's  knowledge  is  bounded  by  this  limit,  that  it  is  for  from  the 
trath.'  This  is  partly  due  to  the  individoalistic  aspect  of  all 
(x^inition.  '  Of  nothing  do  we  know  what  is  really  true,  but  only 
what  JB  apparrait  to  ervery  man  as  he  happens  to  be  personally 
affected  by  external  objects/  '  Even  though  anything  seem  evident, 
exact  knowledge  of  it  is  doubtfuL  It  is  also  due  to  nominalism, 
language  and  names  being  only  verbal  agreements,  and  therefore 
no  gnarant«ee  for  truth.  In  reality,  therefore,  we  know  nothing, 
'  Truth  lies  hid  as  in  a  well  I '  *  This  judicious  tone  of  uncertainty 
in  matters  so  iouneasurably  beyond  human  means  of  investigation 
is  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  the  snocesaors  of  Demokritoa  in  the 
present  day.  Becanee  their  science  deals  with  matter  as  an  object 
of  sensuous  perception  and  experimental  olseervation,  they  forget 
the  inherent  inscrntabilitiee  which  underlie  every  portion  of  their 
theoiy.*  But  in  truth  the  overweening  despotism  of  the  materialist 
is  just  as  unfounded  as  that  of  the  metaphysician.  Conceive  for  a 
moment  the  materials  of  the  system  as  propounded  by  Demokritos. 
An  infinite  vacuum  or  empty  space  occupied  by  an  infinity  (^  atoms, . 
endowed  with  an  infinity  of  different  forms,  weights,  qualities,  as 
shown  by  the  infinity  fi  diversifonn  objects  and  phenomena  in  the 
universe,  and  is  any  other  determination  respecting  it  concdvable 
but  one  pervaded  by  uncertainties  t  It  is  therefm^  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  credit  of  his  for^ghtedness  and  candour  that  onr  Skeptic 
both  saw  and  acknowledged  the  luqihazard  character  of  his  con- 
cludons.  Out  of  this  chaotic  jumble  of  atoms  and  qualities- 
generated  by  this  confiux  of  infinite  contingencies,  phenomena 
might  concMvably  have  presented  a  very  differrat  aspect  from  that 
wiUi  which  onr  senses  and  experience  invest  them.*  The  neceesity 
by  which  they  are  oo-ordinated  and  arranged  is  merely  a  subjective 
requirement  of  our  own.  It  is  the  verdict  of  our  infirm  senses 
on  the  actuality  presented  to  them.  An  absolute  necessity  we 
have  no  means  of  afGmung.     Hence  Demokritos's  oondosion,  that 

<  MoUacfa,  L  pp.  367-68.  Cotnp.  the  pasaB^aoollectedbyZellei,  ffete^ 
1.  744-46,  with  hia  notes. 

*  See,  on  this  point,  Idiige,  Geteh.  d.  MateriaUmau,  \.  p.  IG,  anij  pasalm. 

■  Tou  olv  Toirtir  lAtfifi  fl  iitvt^  UqAav-  tWlr -jiip  iiaWor  ritt  1)  nUq 
&A7)e^,  ifiX'  iiinlas.  Aristot.  Xetaph.  fv.  G,  1009.  Comp.  nol«s  I  and  3  of 
Zeller,  Getch.  i.  p,  711. 
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phenomena  might  have  been  other  than  what  they  are,  for  *of 
all  existing  things  each  one  might  eziat  either  in  one  mode  or 
in  another ; '  and  that  all  onr  pronnndaiiientoB  aboat  them  are  bat 
matters  of  opinion,  ia  the  only  one  justified  by  his  principleB. 

Tbtxe  can,  then,  be  no  Feaaonable  doubt  either  a«  to  the  existence 
oroonsideTable  nuige  of  his  Skepticism.   It  is  amply  attested  b;  tiie 
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firom  Uie  category  of  Skeptidsm  everj  form  of  donbt  Dot  identicftl 
in  terms  witli  Fyrrhoniam  is  a  point  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Perh^)8  we  ah&ll  not  go  &r  wrong  in  (xediting  Demokritos  with 
the  modified  uncert&inty  wiiioh  will  oome  before  ns  in  academic 
Skepticisni,  i.e.  doubt  engendered  not  bo  mndi  by  tiie  oonsoious- 
nen  of  abselnte  Keecienoe,  as  by  an  eclectic  variety  of  contending 
theoriee,  and  a  definition  of  the  higheat  attainable  truth  as  a 
probatuhty  only.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  standpoint  of  his 
physioal  Uieory,  and  it  harmonisea  with  his  -views  on  ethical  and 
political  snt^eota. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Skeptical  notoriety  which 
Demokritos  has  always  enjoyed  rests  on  the  snpposed  atheistio 
tend^ity  of  his  teaching.  The  verdict  of  history  on  this  subject 
is  summed  up  witik  his  nsual  trench&nt,  rhadamanthine  tCTBenesa 
by  Dante;— 

Democrito,  che  1  mondo  a  caso  pone' — 
'Demokritos,  who  puts  the  world  on  diance.'  In  t«nns,  nothing 
could  be  fartlier  f4x)m  the  truth  than  such  a  judgment.  The 
movement  of  the  universe  he  deecrihes  as  '  Tortex,'  its  principles 
are  '  fate'  and  'neceesity.'  IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
excluded  by  his  terminology,  it  is  the  operation  of  acddent  or 
chance.  In  reality,  however,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  volitional 
agency,  the  difference  is  purely  verbaL  A  blind  motioalees  power, 
no  matter  how  inevitable  its  prooesBes,  oaa  only  be  construed  to 
human  consdoosneas  and  e^terience  in  terms  c^  uncertainty  and 
therefore  of  accident.  This  is  allowed  by  Demokritos  himself  in 
his  admitted  possibility  of  phraiomena  being  other  than  the  aotaal 
conceptions  we  are  compelled  to  form  of  them.  His  scheme  was 
thus  as  repellent  to  the  old  Greek  tiieology  as  it  is  to  onr  Christiaii 
ideas.  If  the  Athenians  snspected  the  ravt  of  Anaxagoras,  with 
its  half-peisonal  implicatioDB  of  directly  infringing  the  rights  of 
Olympian  deities,  they  were  hardly  likely  to  be  more  &voarably 
disposed  to  the  'Tortex'  or  'Keoeeaity'  of  Demokritos.  Aristo- 
phanes only  gives  utterance  to  the  popular  feeling  when  he  describes 
'  Tortex '  as  having  dethroned  Zeus.*  Nor  did  Demokritos  leave 
any  room  for  misconception  as  to  his  virtual  Atheism.  He  opposed 
the  vovt  of  Anaxagoras  as  importing  a  volitional  and  theis^ 
element  into  nature  which  he  could  not  recognise,  and  he  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  popular  theology  to  impersonation  of  the  gieat 

'  Inferno,  caDto  iv. 

■  ArUtopb.  dovtU,  380  and  eZ8  :— 
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powers  of  nature  and  to  4iie  fear  coogeudered  hy  tbeor  oper&tionK 
Ibstt  be  empIojB  the  language  of  theology  to  designate  the  reason- 
ing and  80u1-U]m  element,  which  he  not  very  oiMisisteutly  discerns 
both  in  nature  and  in  man'  is  only  a  phase  of  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  the  obscnie  and  gennine  methods  of 
Moerttuoing  tmth;  the  soul  ot  reason  being  itself  mat«rtal, 
tiiough  composed  of  finer  and  more  subtle  atoms.* 

But  skeptical  and  atheistic  as  is  the  physical  system  of  Demo- 
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that  Demokritoe  excepts  the  hunuLQ  will  from  the  iron  chaia  of 
neceestj'  in  which  the  phyaical  nsiverae  is  inTolved,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  a  happy  incooaabemcj  in  his  thought. 
Henoe  he  makes  no  attempt  to  find  a  tiieoretica]  basis  for  his 
moral  pnctaoe  beyond  the  teachings  of  ezperienoe  as  to  the  highest 
weliare  of  mao  and  of  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Some  apfovzimation  to  sncceeding  Skeptics  may  be  fonnd  is 
the  atresB  which  Demokritos  placed  on  ataraseia,  or  unrufflei^ 
mental  calm.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  thinkers  whc 
employed  in  this  sense  a  term  destined  to  become  in  aAer-times  a 
skeptical  technicality.  The  end  of  all  intellectual  efiort,  the  object 
of  all  eUiicsl  and  social  action,  is  ataraxia.  This  nndistnrbed 
serenity  c£  mind,  porchasable  only,  according  to  Demokritos,  hj 
sealooH  search  after  knowledge,  by  high  moral  purity,  by  untiring 
self-sacrifice,  is  the  sole  pleasure  within  the  readi  of  mortals.  But 
althongh  in  terms  be  makes  happiness  the  »u/mmwn  b(mum,)t  is 
needlefK  to  point  out  the  enormous  diffemnce  between  lus  conception 
of  that  object  and  the  self-indulgent  Hedonism  of  EpikouroB. 
Consequently  he  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  by  no  means 
unique  of  the  iallat^  of  the  opinion  which  makes  a  high  ethical 
ideal  an  impossibiUty  to  all  atheists.  Tfii;  own  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies, so  br  as  we  may  trust  tradition,  are  preoieely  those  we 
might  have  anticipated  from  his  philosophy.  Agreeing  with 
Herakleitos  in  &  haJf-«upwcilious  and  disdainfol  estituate  of  hu- 
manity, he  differed  from  him  as  to  the  proper  method  of  expreeaing 
his  feeling.  According  to  Demokritos,  humanity  is  more  fittingly 
the  object  of  laughter  than  of  teats.  I^ot  that  the  laughter  is 
necessarily  derisive,  for  it  may  imply  merely  tix  combination  of 
equanimity  with  high  "-ptt"!  spirits  which  would  enable  him  to 
survey  with  good-humoured  cyniciBm  the  ordinary  acti<ms  and 
variable  fortunes  of  his  fellow-men. 

His  isolated  li&  procured  for  him  the  character  of  a  miean- 
thropist,  which  was,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  his  moral  precepts, 
altogether  ondeeerved.  Probably  his  repudiation  of  all  human 
companionship  was  nothing  more  than  the  single-heart«d  devotion 
of  all  trotb-seekov  to  (he  object  of  their  quest — 

The  last  infinnity  of  noble  minds. 
To  Bcom  delights  and  live  laborious  days 

■  *Uan  is  only  a  half-slave  ot  neeeasitj '  is  one  of  hU  dicta,  perbaie 
akin  to  the  modified  NecessitajianiHiii  which  in  contempoTary  philosophy 
goes  by  the  name  of  DetetminiBiu.  Cf.  Sir  ;A.  Qract'e  Arutetle't  Ethic*. 
I.  103. 
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— vliich  was  common  to  the  great  thinken  of  Greece.  He  was 
called  the  '  mob-deepiser,'  an  epithet  vhich  mij^t  probabl;  be 
applied  to  erety  gmuine  philoeoplier.  That  some  of  his  oontempt 
for  the  umthinkiiig  crowd  was,  however,  paid  back  with  intracst  is 
shown  by  the  satirical  remark  of  Plut&rch,'  who  contrasts  his 
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demociaUc  institutions,  and  a  fuller  recognition  «^  iudiriduat 
freedom.  The  supremacy  Athena  bod  attained  aiDce  the  Fendan 
war;  the  proeperity,  «ese,  and  rapid  deTelopment  in  culture  of  its 
inhabitAnte,  made  it  the  common  centre  for  all  the  thought  of 
Qreeoe,  while  ite  commercial  energy  rendered  it  the  emporium  of 
foreign  philosophies  aa  well.  Hence  it  became  the  resort  of 
traffickers  in  free-thought,  who  flocked  to  it  &om  every  mde,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  varied  and  prolific  harvests  <^  speculation 
produced  on  its  own  soil,  it  imported  whatever  foreign  commo- 
dities of  the  like  kind  it  was  able  to  procure. 

Beddee  Bpectdative  and  political  there  was  anoiJier  kind 
of  progress,  which  tended  to  foster  as  it  was  its^  engendered  by 
Hellenic  &«e-thougbt — I  mean  advance  in  literature.  No  andent 
litotttnre  is  so  devoid  of  di^^matic  aims  and  ptetensiona  aa  that  of 
the  Hellenes.  There  is  none  which  is  so  purely  spontaneous  and 
unforced,  none  in  which  the  artistic  filing  so  completely  pre- 
ponderates over  the  didactic  purpose,  none  in  which  thought- 
production  in  and  for  iteelf  has  eveir  held  such  a  prominent  place. 
All  genius  is  indeed  neoeesarily  individualistic,  originality  is  but 
another  name  for  this  characteristic,  and  freedom  is  it«  indis- 
pensable condition.  Aa  Hellenic  literature  confessedly  excels  all 
others  in  original  powei^  so  is  this  a  proof  of  its  posseedng  a 
maximum  of  free  energy  and  independence.  This  natural  aptitude 
for  freedom  is  manifested  in  the  very  earliest  products  of  Greek 
thought.  We  find  it  in  the  imaginative  wildneaa  of  thdr  mytho- 
logical legends,  in  the  extempore  floency  of  their  rhapeodists,  in 
the  varied  and  copious  luxuriance  of  their  lyric  poetry,  nor  is  it 
lost  sight  of  in  the  more  restiained  products  of  the  drama.  The 
efiect  of  Hellenic  literature,  even  at  an  early  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, was  still  further  to  develop  and  strcmgthen  the  fr«e  instincts 
BO  profoundly  grafted  in  the  naticmal  character,  and  which  was 
b^g  evolved  by  its  philosophical  and  political  growth.  Itself 
b^otten  of  the  individualism  which  marked  eveiy  Greek  thinker, 
it  impressed  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  it  witii  the  same 
feeling  of  consdous  independence  and  self-assertaon.  Hellenic 
literature  trtuned  the  mental  faculties  of  its  votaries  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  physical  education  of  ite  youths  in  the  gymnasia. 
For  its  varied  instruction,  its  diversified  scope  for  reason  and 
ima^ation,  the  intellectoal  athletics  suggested  by  its  different 
qnestions  and  literary  products  imparted  to  their  minds  strength 
and  flexilnlity,  just  as  wrestling  with  naked  limbs  gave  a  muscular 
power,  a  combination  of  fi-eedom  with  grace  of  movement^  to  their 
bodies. 
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And  this  leads  me  to  notice  a  farther  cause  of  the  influence 
of  the  Sophists,  and  one  in  closer  allianoe  with  ordinary  Greek 
lifb;  Ae  free  teachers  of  literature  they  aspired  to  discharge 
its  athletic  functions.     The  S<^hiBts  yreirv  intellectual  gymnasts. 
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In  this  reelect  the  Oreek  intellect  is  unique  among  the  cultured 
products  of  histoty.  No  ottter  tiiought  presents  each  a  varie^  of 
negations,  or  diBcriminstes  with  such  nicety  and  refinement  the 
different  binds  and  methods  of  donbt  We  ma;  indeed  find  cause 
to  BUBpect  that  the  persistent  and  unscrupulous  employment  of 
negation  affected  pr^ndicially  the  diacharge  <ff  the  more  normal 
function  of  receptivity  and  tLffinn&tioo. 

Foe  I  am  bound  to  admit  iJie  idea  was  not  without  its  defects. 
The  Sophiste  trusted  too  much  to  mere  training,  just  as  we  attach 
too  little  importance  to  it.  A  healthy  body  has,  no  doubt,  a  won- 
derful power  of  self-nurture ;  it  eesOy  assimilates  what  is  good,  and 
rejects  what  is  eviL  Qiveu  a  robust  and  well-trained  intellect, 
it  will  discharge,  thought  tlie  Sophists,  its  functions  in  a  similar 
manner;  provision  against  unruly  or  miBchieroos  excesses  is 
needless.  An  athlete,  trained  to  use  his  arms  with  vigour  and 
dexterity,  need  not  be  prohibited  &om  encountering,  not  human 
combatants,  but  stone  walls.  Similarly,  the  intellectual  gymnast 
may  well  be  left  to  take  caie  of  himself.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  teaching  of  Sophists  was  not  didadac,  but  agonistao;  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  load  the  intelledH  of  their  pupils  with 
ultimate  convictions — religious,  ethical,  or  political — they  rather 
endeavoured  to  render  them  eflicient  in  the  discussion  of  any  and 
every  snbject-matt«r  with  which  they  came  in  contact 

As  there  was  a  defect  in  the  Sophists'  method,  so  was  there  also, 
incidentally,  in  the  end  they  proposed  to  attain.  It  is  quit«  con- 
ceivable, as  a  theory — and  as  a  foct  it  is  attested  by  numeroos 
instances — that  teachers  might  adopt  the  methods  of  the  Sc^histe, 
and  show  careleesnees  ss  to  results,  from  an  implicit  reliance  on 
the  powerful  restraints  of  nature,  custom,  patriotism,  law,  Ac.,  to 
ward  off  hurtful  excess ;  or  they  might  take  a  still  higher  ground, 
as  did  Sokiates,  and  believe  in  the  ultimate  invindbihty  of  truth. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  took  the  lower  ground  of  perscnial  advan- 
tage. Thus  acting,  they  yielded,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  mode  of  teaching,  but  to  the  disoiganisation,  political 
corruption,  and  selfishness  that  ruled  in  Athens  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  Hence,  intellectual  training  came  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  requisite  propndeutik  for  success  in  tiie  arena  of 
Ufe,  just  as  physical  training  was  for  victory  in  the  games.  Simi- 
larly, humanity — social  and  political  communitlee — were  looked 
upon  as  objects  of  experiment  and  enterprise  for  the  intellectual 
athlete.  His  education  was  the  formation  and  sharpening  of  oer* 
tain  instruments  calculated  to  work  on  the  masses  of  his  fellow* 
men.     Whatever  was  efficacious  for  this  oliject  was  cheiiahed  and 
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oommended,  and,  on  the  otlier  lumd,  all  arte  and  knowledge  not 
directly  oondacing  to  it  were  deepised. 

Bat  oonaidered  in  tbemselvea,  and  apart  &om  all  ulterior  ob- 
jects, the  methods  of  the  Sophiste  were,  as  we  have  seen,  Skeptical. 
Thev  imoarted  the  education  which  some  of  onr  Skentica.  notably 
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levetB  with  which  man  like  Perikles,  Tbemistokles,  and  Kleon 
set  in  motion,  whether  for  public  or  private  enda,  the  feelings  and 
aotivities  of  Uieir  fiallov-citizens.    In  the  words  of  Ennins — 

Is  dictua  'et  oUIb  popularibiu  olim 
Qui  turn  vivebaot  homines  atque  nvum  agitatNint  [ 
Flos  delibatus  popuU  antdeqoe  medulla. 

Even  the  philosophic  thinker  who  aspired  only  to  such  aodal 
distinction  aa  might  be  coDferred  by  a  foremoet  position  in  the 
BpeculatiTe  discaBsious  perpetually  carried  on  either  in  the  public 
schools  and  gymnaoa  or  else  in  private  honsee,  was  compelled  to 
study  carefully  the  form,  method,  and  artistic  arrangement  (rf  bis 
arguments.  Kor  was  this  attrition  to  form  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage confined  to  the  more  cultured  classes ;  the  common  crowd 
that  frequented  the  theatre  or  the  literary  contests  in  the  games 
were  drained  to  appredate  reasoned  argument,  and  to  mark  by 
Hmr  plaudits  or  maudits  (if  I  may  cmn  the  word)  the  excdlencai 
Iff  defects  of  poets,  orators,  and  historians;  just  as  their  fbrefathers, 
centuries  earlier,  bung  on  the  lips  and  criticised  tbe  nttraancee  of 
the  rhapeodists. 

To  all  these  various  activities  and  proclivities  the  Sophists  by 
their  teaching  ministered.  Oiiginally  created  by  the  development 
of  H^euic  thought  and  language,  they  tbemselTes  served  to 
quicken  and  intensiiy  the  intellectual  fermentation  that  gave  them 
birth.  They  are,  therefore,  coeval  with  the  high^  stage  of 
Hellenic  development — intellectual,  political,  and  artastic — and 
some  of  the  most  venerated  names  in  Greek  literature  are  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  them. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  the  Sophists  did  not  form  a  particular 
school  or  sect  with  common  doctrines  or  method,  but  a  profession 
marked  by  strong  individual  idiosyncrasieB.  They  were  teachers 
not  only  ot  rhetoric  but  of  all  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
that  make  up  the  sum  of  a  Greek  liberal  education.  But  their 
individual  peculiarities  were  bo  great  aa  to  amount  to  a  qualifica- 
tion of  them  aa  free  teachers.  Welcker  has  aptly  hit  off  both 
the  oocupation  and  perfect  freedom  ftom  all  formal  method  and 
dogmatic  restraint  that  distinguished  it  by  denominating  them 
'/rej/ere  Prtvatdocenten.' ^  They  were  free-traders  in  thought  and 
philosophy.  They  also  carry  on  that  tradition  of  itinerant  teach- 
ing which  we  met  with  at  an  earlier  age  of  Greek  history.  Bound 
to  locality  as  little  as  to  method  end  doctrine,  they  exposed  their 
intellectual  wares — like  travelling  pedlars  among  ourselves — 
'  £ki/ie  SchriJUn,  voL  ii.  p.  128. 
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vbenever  Uie;  fonnd  likelihood  of  customers.  Many  of  them,  and 
especially  those  who  taught  rhetoric,  came  from  Sicily,  the  native 
borne  of  that  sdence.  They  spread  themselves  over  Greece,  bat 
the  more  iamona  of  them  concentrated  l^emselvea  in  Athens, 

whan,  flinv  vara  finit.  heAA  in  hnnniip  Kiif  affAivfiixlB   rmm  in>«»na 
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haman  knowledge  without  a  profonnd  inTeetigatum  of  tbe  snb- 
ject,  for  to  him  is  ucribed  one  form  of  the  beftntifnl  legend  of 
Prometheus,!  q^^  peTennial  illostradon,  common  both  to  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  of  the  difficulties,  perils,  and  disappointmeDta 
that  beset  the  aoqnisitioii  and  communication  of  knowledge. 

His  depth  ot  thought,  as  well  as  his  Skeptical  t«ndeocies,  is  also 
evinced  by  the  tradition  that  attributes  to  him  the  Herakleitean 
belief  in  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things.*  This  was  perhaps 
the  initiatory  impulse  of  his  Sk^tidsm,  and  may  have  given  rise 
to  tbe  tradition  of  his  being  a  disciple  of  'the  tenebrous'  thinker. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  chief  developments  of  the 
skeptical  method  made  by  Fyrrh6n  and  his  successors  are  but 
Intimate  deductions  of  tbe  prindplee  laid  down  by  Protagoras. 
His  'man  is  the  measure  of  all  diings '  is  an  enunciation  of  tiie  in- 
dividooliem  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  Greek  thought,  and  the 
source  botli  of  its  tmrivalled  produotivenees  and  its  iQexhaustible 
variety.  In  passing,  too,  we  may  obswre  that  the  independence 
and  self-assertion  generated  by  the  principle  were  exemplified  not 
only  in  tbe  speculation  but  in  tbe  political  life  of  Greece,  producing 
that  intense  passion  for  liberty,  that  cordial  hatred  of  tyranny, 
which  lends  a  glow  to  so  many  brilliant  passages  in  her  history. 
Tho  same  principle  contributed  also  to  the  growth  of  Eristic  or 
captious  reasoning — '  the  art  of  wrangling,'  as  Locke  termed  iW- 
which  subsequent  thinkers,  from  Sokratee  to  Sextos  Emprarikos, 
so  largely  empl<7ed.  For  if  the  only  conception  of  truth  tightly 
pertaining  to  every  man  be  tbe  particular  conviction  engendered 
by  his  own  seosee  and  mental  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  tbe  dictum 
'  Quot  homimei  tot  mntmtia '  represents  not  an  abnormal  and 
CKaggerated,  but  the  only  poedlde,  view  of  the  case.  With  'all 
things'  man  becomes  'the  measure  of  all  men,'  and  each  otut  of 
the  communis  is  a  focus  of  antagonistic  and  repellent  influences 
to  all  the  rest.  Eristic^  I  am  aware,  has  also  another  paternity  in 
the  inherent  peculiaritiee  of  all  written  and  spoken  language.  In- 
deed, we  have  noticed  its  development  among  the  Eleatio  thinkers 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  maxim  of  Protagoras,  but  it  is  to 
the  latter  as  a  foundation  in  hnman  consciousnesB  that  we  must 
ascribe  both  its  division  among  Greek  thinkera  and  its  general 
justification  as  an  ultimate  truth,  however  inconvenient  its  prac- 
tical applications. 

II.  If  Protagoras  is  the  greatest  thinker  among  the  Sophists, 

'  Mnllach,  JVoj.  vol.  L  pp.  133-34. 
■  Soxt.  Bmp.  Pi/r.  Hyp.  i.  §  217. 
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Oorgias  ia  their  greatest  writer.  By  his  talents,  his  polished  and 
orbejie  mannerB,  his  inflnenoe,  he  is  aMe  to  secure  a  coortoons  and 
respectful  treatment  even  from  Plato,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
Sophists.*  Only  a  few  fragments  of  hia  teaching  have  oome  down 
tons.  In  his  work  on  'Natnreor  the  Non-existent,' the  bare  title 
of  which  marks  the  Skeptical  tenden^  of  the  aathor,  he  seeks  to 
establish  tiie  extreme  Dositions  :  1.  Nothincr  exists  :  2.  If  anvthinsr 
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not,  aa  Grote  tJiongbt,  to  establish  the  non-exiBteiice  of  XonmenA; 
his  Skeptidsm  was  of  a  &r  moie  sweeping  chantctei*.  It  funonnted 
in  reality  to  a  denul  of  all  existence  coDudered  aa  an  object  of 
absolute  verification  and  tuumpeachable  commonication.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  reaaoning  is  Rophiatical  not  only  in  name 
bat  in  ita  nnacmpnloos  character,  for  the  axioms  he  borrows  from 
the  Eleatica,  vitfa  a  tacit  asBomption  of  tb«ir  nnquestionabla 
chsntctor,  are  preciaely  those  to  which,  aa  an  adversary  of  that 
philosophy,  he  had  no  right  Bnt  this,  it  might  be  said,  ia  a 
feature  common  not  only  to  Greek  rhetors,  bat  to  all  special 
pleading,  whether  political  or  forensic  Passing  by  the  form  of  the 
aigum«9it  and  Gotgiaa'  standpoint  in  relation  to  it,  we  must  admit 
that  in  ita  last  analysis  it  is  based  on  the  necessarily  contradictwy 
character  of  all  ultimate  trotha.  The  indemonstrable  character  of 
existence^  and  the  impassable  gulf  which  divides  man  as  a  per- 
dpient  being  from  the  oljecte  of  his  perceptions,  are  &cts  which 
are  as  common  to  the  Antinomies  of  Kant  as  to  the  Skepticism 
of  Gor^as.  We  may  here  enumerate,  as  bearing  on  tiie  after- 
history  of  Greek  Skeptidsm,  the  following  elements  and  character- 
istics of  its  method  discernible  in  tJie  teaching  of  Gorgias : — 

(1)  Theemploymentof  adiaJecticasunscrupnlouB  asitiskeen, 
subtle,  and  profound. 

(2)  The  juxtaposition  of  generally  accepted  principles  to  their, 
if  possible,  mutual  destruction. 

(3)  Distrust  of  the  senses  and  their  deliverances. 

(4)  A  nominalistac  estimate  of  tiie  scope  of  langoage,  and  a 
resulting  conviction  of  its  untrustworthlness  in  the  communication 
of  truth, 

in.  No  teacher  held  a  higho-  potdtion  among  his  contempo- 
lariee  than  Prodikos,  whom  we  may  take  to  represent  especially  the 
rhetorical  and  ethical  element  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists.  A 
native  of  the  island  of  Koos,  and  probably  a  pupil  of  Protagoras  and 
Gorgias,  he  wandered  throughout  Greece,  teaching  virtue,  at  so 
much  a  lesson.  The  latter  feature — surely  venial  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  depended  on  his  teaching  for  his  subsistence — togethw 
with  a  doubtful  allegation  of  avarice,  are  the  only  &ults  found 
with  him.  In  all  otW  nepede  he  ntnks  as  the  wisest  and  most 
exemplary  of  the  Sophists,  from  whom,  indeed,  be  is  p(»ntedly 
distinguished  by  Ftato,  on  account  of  his  superior  worthiness.  Of 
Prodikoe's  teaching  we  have  two  fragments  left.  These,  however, 
relate  to  the  main  theme  <^  all  bis  teaching,  the  choice  of  Herakles. 
This  apologue,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember,  teaches  how  Herakles 
in  his  youth  was  accosted  by  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  semblance  of 
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two  women,  e&ch  with  apprc^mte  drees,  geetare,  and  demeanour ; 
the  former  of  idiom  sets  before  him  the  present  gloiy,  the  endur- 
ing fkme  and  beneficence  of  a.  virtnouB  life,  withal  not  disguising 
the  severe  trials  and  hardships  which  are  ite  neceeaoiy  oonditionfi ; 
for  the  gods  have  not  granted  what  ia  really  beautiful  and  good 
^Mut  from  trouble  and  careful  striving.    The  other  tries  to  allore 
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Id  some  reepeote  FrodiboB  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
BopbiBt.  Agreedi^  wi^i  hia  fellow-teachwfl  Uiat  virtue  ie  to  be 
learnt,  he  insisted  not  only  on  the  intellectnal,  but  oa  the  exclasiTelf 
ethical  aspect  of  that  discipline.  Yirtne,  the  peifectioD  of  haman 
actioQ,  hke  intellectual  and  phjaical  rigour,  iras  the  object  ot 
ezerdae,  cultivation,  and  self-disciplme.  The  moral  athlete,  the 
vould-be  imitator  of  the  great  Heraklea,  most,  like  his  prototype^ 
contend  and  strive  for  virtue.  He  must  become  a  gjrmnast  in  tiio 
arena  of  human  passion  and  worldly  temptation  just  as  much  as  in 
the  debates  of  the  schools  or  the  physical  exen»ses  of  the  pabestra. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  remedied  what  were  generally  considered 
deficienciea  in  the  teadiings  of  his  broths  Sophists,  and  even  <^ 
Sokratee  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  AUieism  of  Prodikoe, 
whe^er  entire  or,  as  most  jux>bable,  only  partial,  connects  him  with 
the  class  of  free-teachers  generally  as  the  objects  of  popular  sus- 
piidon  and  displeasure.  No  ethical  teaching  was  so  noble,  no  life 
8o  pure,  as  to  compensate  in  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  Athenian  for 
defective  belief  in  the  gods.  Protagoras,  as  we  have  seen,  urged 
his  intellectual  helplessness  on  tite  subject  He  could  not  tell 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  whether  they  did  not  exist,  and  unfor- 
tunately he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject. 
Kdther  the  Buspense  of  this  philosopher  nor  the  rationalism  of 
Frodikoa  were  pleasing  to  their  fellow-citiiens.  We  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  Sokiatea  tiie  result  of  this  exacerbation  of  the  popular 
religions  sentiment. 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  better  position  to  realize  theactual  posi- 
tion (^  our  free-teachers  and  the  extent  of  their  independence  of  and 
antagonism  to  the  religious  convictions  and  customary  traditions  of 
the  Athenian  populace.  1.  They  represent  the  decadence  <^  older 
theological  conceptions,  and  the  separation  thereby  necessitated 
between  religious  dogma  and  the  ethical  teaching  ordinarily  based 
upon  or  taught  in  connection  with  it.  We  may  find  precisely 
similar  phenomena  in  two  important  epochs  in  modem  history. 
The  Sophists  are  the  predecessors  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  Itahui 
Renaissance,  and  of  t^e  Frendi  Encyclopediste  in  the  half-oentury 
preceding  the  Revolution.  In  each  ai  these  oases  Uie  immoral 
character  of  Religion  and  its  ministers  efi'ected  a  disruption — 
temporary  in  the  latter  two  instances  on  account  of  tiie  essentially 
moral  basis  of  Ohristianity — ^between  Theology  and  Ethics ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  latter  on  an  independent  foundation  ot  its 
own.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  deities  of  Olympus  still  retained 
their  supremacy  at  Athens.  The  literally  un»<^wtieaUd  pc^ulace 
were  still  of  opinion  that  human  right  and  wrong,  and  weal  and 
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voe,  were  refuted  b;  tiieir  aknigbty  decreeSi  How  the  gods 
rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  evil  was  the  subject  and  plot 
of  meet  of  thar  dramas.  The  extent  to  which  religious  fanaticism 
in  fovoor  of  traditional  belief  could  be  evoked  at  Athens  is  shown 
by  the  popular  excitement  at  the  mutilation  of  the  Hemua.  That 
die  Olympian  deities  were  represented  by  poets  and  dramatists  as 
liars,  adulterers,  thieves,  did  not  signify.  With  an  obtuseness 
which  would  be  marvellous  if  it  were  not  bo  common,  they  refosed 
to  recognise  palpable  incongruitiee  between  the  religious  dogma  or 
worsh^  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  cultored 
humanity  on  the  other. 

To  this  di^Mrity  the  Sophists  and  Sokrates  drew  attention, 
though  less  by  open  contradiction  than  by  the  tacit  and  indirect 
adoptioD  of  other  hypotheses  irreconcilable  with  it.  By  the  free- 
teachers  the  gods  were  placed  distinctly  in  the  background. 
Human  duties  and  intereete,  virtues  and  excellences,  were  snb- 
Btdtuted  as  regulative  sanctions  for  the  old  Olympian  rul&  The 
change  was  the  ethical  analogue  to  a  similar  revolution  taking 
place  in  Greek  pbyucal  scienoe.  If  'Yortex'  ousted  Zens,  as 
Aristophanes  complained,  &om  his  material  dominion,  'Virtue,' 
with  still  more  right,  it  might  be  said,  deprived  him  of  his  pre- 
tended moral  sovereignty  over  human  actions  and  life.  It  was 
already  a  suspicious  cdrcumstance,  symptomatic  of  the  change 
ooming  over  Greek  theology,  that  the  thinkers  of  Greece  were  now 
in  the  habit  of  reforring  to  the  deities  in  general  terms  ss  the  gods, 
instead  of  designating  tjiem  as  individuals,  and  so  calling  attention 
to  the  turpitudes  associated  witb  their  actual  names. 

But  the  Sophists  not  only  opposed  the  religions  prepoaaeesons 
of  the  Greeks,  their  free-methods  conflicted  with  their  moral  con- 
victdons  aa  well.  The  chief  Sophists,  we  hare  seen,  were  Rhetors,  and 
with  Rhetoric  they  oombined  Dialectic  and  occasionally  indulged  in 
Eristic,  the  captions  excess  of  Dialectac  Theiy  taught  tor  pay  the 
art  of  persnasion,  the  best  and  readiest  method  of  securing  victory 
in  all  kinds  of  debate.  Hie  Athenians  could  not  but  see  that  this 
art  was  open  to  abuse.  If  not  essentially  inducing  laxity  and 
want  of  principle,  it  would  undoubtedly  do  so  in  the  hands  of  un- 
prinripled  persons.  Besides,  these  rhebvs  came  from  Sicily,  the 
native  land  of  Rhetoric,  and  were  perhaps,  even  on  that  account, 
obnoxious  to  the  Athenians.  Hence  the  old-fitshioned  mnnng  Uiem 
regarded  these  new  t«acherB  in  the  same  light  as  Cato  the  censor 
did  the  Sophistical  disquisitions  of  Cameades,  when  that  peptic 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  Roman  youth  the  identity  of  jostioe 
and  expediency.    They  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  utility  of 
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an  ftrt  wluch  might  conoavably  be  used  to  couAise  vice  wiHi 
■rirtue,  duty  with  pleasure,  and  to  prove  the  worse  the  bettor 
cause.  They  refnsed  to  concede  the  advantage  of  iiit«llectaal 
gymnasficfl  tor  their  own  sake,  or  to  applaud  a  rhetorical  or  dialectic 
prowess  which  might  be  employed  so  as  to  endanger  the  well-being 
and  social  order  of  Uie  Stata  Men  like  Anytos  and  Meletos  were 
for  &om  shaiing  the  robust  confidence  of  Sokrates  and  Plato  in 
the  common  sense,  the  native  goodness,  the  social  instincte  of  tha 
young  Athenians ;  nor  were  they  more  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
Bnch  abstract  prinraplee  as  the  inherent  force  of  trutli,  or  the 
daims  of  Dialectic  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  the  innate  aptitude  of  tlie 
human  mind  for  inquiry  and  discussion,  nor,  once  more,  did  they 
consider  that  evety  kind  of  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  hands  of 
unworthy  peraons,  be  abused.  It  waa  enough  for  them  that  the 
lialnlity  to  eu<l)  abuse  offered  by  the  Sophists  and  their  methods 
was  of  a  peculiarly  seductive  nature.  Hence  the  dramatic  freedom, 
the  double-tongued  argumentation  of  the  Sophists,  were  as  loath- 
some to  df^matic  Athenians  as  the  twofold  truth  ctf  some  Chris- 
tian thinkers  was  to  the  ruling  powersof  Romanism.  Thisfeeling^ 
as  we  know,  aided  by  political  causes,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Sokrates,  while  the  traditional  flight  of  Anaxagoraa, 
the  indignation  agunst  Frodikos,  were  lees  marked  expreeedons  of 
it.  Kor  can  it  be  said  that  tbe  Athenians  were  at  all  hkely  to 
discriminate  betwe^i  the  rhetorical  and  the  dialectical  arts  con- 
sidered in  their  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  their  youth.  For, 
although  Bhetoric  is  older  than  Dialectic,  as  intellectual  synthesis  is 
an  earlier  mental  process  than  analyns,  the  end  of  both  is  in  reality 
the  same.  Under  any  circumstances,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  boHi 
admitted,  the  boundary-line  between  Bhetoric  and  Dialectic,  and  bd- 
tween  these  and  Eristic,  is  in  reality  and  practically  of  a  very  insigni- 
ficant character  j  for  if  a  man  be  inveighed  to  adopt  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion and  carry  it  into  practioe,  it  cannot  matter  much  whether  his 
feelings  have  been  seduced  by  Rhetoric  or  his  reason  convinced  by 
Logic  In  either  case,  the  instrument  of  persuasion  is  double- 
ed^ed,  and  just  as  capable  of  bad  as  good  effects.  Perhaps  on  the 
score  of  permanence,  Rhetoric  might  be  considered  as  the  more 
innocuous,  in  accordance  with  the  old  epigram  which  happily 
describes  their  respective  methods: — 

Rhetorica  est  palmK  mmilia,  Dialectiea  pugno ; 
Etec  pugnet,  palmam  sed  tamen  ilia  fetet.' 

'  Aocorcllng  to  Qnlnctilian,  Zenoo  was  tbe  author  of  this  comparison. 
The  epigram  in  tho  text  ia  quoted  by  Fabrisim  in  his  notes  to  Sezt.  Emp. 
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Bat  to  such  niceties  the  average  Athoiiaik  Fhilistme  was 
saptomety  indifferent.  The  distinction  between  the  sciences,  If  ho 
allowed  it,  would  have  been  between  the  bad  and  the  worse,  a 
rivali;  of  ill  teaching  and  immoral  coosequeuoes.  In  eith^  case 
he  discomed  or  thought  he  discerned  in  the  UngniBtio  legerdemain 
a  potent  souroe  -of  immorality  and  corruption.  His  suspicions 
were  no  doubt  kept  alive  and  confirmed  by  the  more  vain  and  extra- 
vagant among  the  Sophiate,  who  ohoee  the  most  paradoxical  subjects 
on  which  to  dilate.  The  more  prepoeteroua  the  theme,  the  more 
opposed  to  the  oommon-sense  of  mankind,  the  gi-eater  the  skill 
needed  to  elucidate  and  eetaUish  it.  Like  a  laywer  wbo  boai>te  of 
carrying  lus  client  Utrough  some  very  difficult  oaae,  the  glory  of  the 
victory  was  in  direct  proportion  to  its  Aj^riort  unlikelihood,  in  othw 
words,  to  the  justice,  reason,  and  evidence  nattually  anaigoed 
against  it.  Aristotle's  treatdse  on  the  Sophistical  elencbi  fumisbes 
ns  with  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  paradoxes  the  more  onecrupulons 
Bophiste  pledged  themselves  to  maintain.  The  effect  of  such  themes 
on  the  A-theoians  might  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  indignation 
excited  in  some  circles  in  this  country  on  the  publication  of 
Mandeville's  work  proving  that '  Private  vices  were  public  benefite,' 
or  the  excitement  caused  by  the  theological  paradox  of  Warburton'a 
'  Divine  L^;ation.'  These  dialectical  excesses  are  not  only  repre- 
hended by  such  writers  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the^  are  also  found 
fault  with  by  Sextos  Empeirikos,  who  bases  upon  them  his  argument 
that  the  rhetorical,  like  every  other  art,  is  a  nnlli^.'  But  for  my 
part  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  most  of  those  paradozea 
with  which  the  Sophists  are  credited  were  really  adopted  by  them 
in  good  earnest  and  with  a  direct  puirpose  to  deceive;  and  much 
virtuous  indignation  seems  to  me  to  have  been  wasted  on  them  an 
that  account.  I  regard  tiieee  paralogisms,  logical  puerilities,  >tc.,  in 
the  same  light  as  similar  playful  riddles,  equivocations,  and  quibbles 
among  ourselves.  Every  intellectual  process,  like  vinous  fermen- 
tation, will  have  a  certain  proportion  of  good  liquor,  and  so  much 
lees  or  insoluble  subsidence,  but  no  wise  man  is  at  all  liable  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  To  me  at  least  these  paralogisms 
seem  a  striking  illustration  of  the  astuteness  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
the  flexibihty  of  their  language,  the  recklebsness  with  which  they 

ada.  Math.  ii.  §  8,  as  one  of  Dnpertns ;  but  a  very  similax  epigram  loaj  be 
found  hj  Andoenus,  Ejiigr.  ed.  Beiiouard,  p.  4G.  Luther's  distmcCion  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  dialectic  ia  well  known :  '  Rhetor  sine  dialectioa  nihil 
Hnni  docere  potest,  et  e  conlia  dialecticas  sine  rhetotica  non  afficit  audi  toies 
Ulramque  vero  conjangens  docet  et  peisoadct.'  I^ntt.  ad  Oatatas,  cap.  6, 
<  Adv.  Math.  lib,  ii. 
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applied  their  thought-prooeesee  to  every  conceivable  object,  and  the 
thoroughneea  with  which  they  fisllowed  up  every  inveetigation  and 
accepted  every  reanlt.  No  other  characteriBtio  could,  I  think,  have 
been  expected  from  a  race  poaaessed  with  an  invincible  love  of  free- 
dom, and  a  hatred  of  all  restraint.  Henoe  we  have  the  noteworthy 
fact  that  it  is  among  that  nation  of  all  others  which  carried  mental  de- 
velopment to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  that  we  find  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  these  mock-dialectics.  'Soi  again  can  I 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  much  of  the  power  of 
Sokratee  and  Plato,  and  even  the  dialectical  akill  of  Aristotle 
himself,  was  dne  to  a  preliminary  training  in  these  exercises.  For 
false  as  well  as  true  Dialectic  contribntee  to  the  eame  object  of 
strengthening  the  mental  &cnlties  by  int«llectnHl  gymnasticB,  jnst  as 
grammar  may  be  taught  by  the  correction  of  what  is  wrong  as  well 
as  by  direct  imitation  of  what  is  right.  Indeed  many  d  owe 
Skeptics  have  asserted  that  even  true  Dialectic  servee  do  otiier  nor 
nigfaer  pnrpoae. 

But  although  to  the  dmple  citizens,  the  i^iuroi  <tf  Athens, 
regarding  the  fleets  of  Bhet<aic  and  Dialectic  on  the  minds  of  their 
yonth,  the  two  arts  seemed  equally  culpable  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  undifierentiated,  still  the  pssdng  over  of  Bhetorio 
into  Dialectic  is  a  distinctly  marked  feature  of  the  progress  of 
Hellenic  speculation.'     It  ia  also  connected  with  the  Sophists  and 

'  That  the  etresa  on  Rhetoric  which  marked  tlie  earlier  Sophists  waa 
later  on  tramferred  to  Eriatio  is  a  theory  not  only  established,  as  Mr. 
Bidgwick  baa  shown  (/mtriial  of  PUlotojy,  vol.  iv.  p.  288,  taj.),  by  Plato's 
different  methods  of  treatiag  the  Sophists,  but  which  leceivee  independent 
coQGnnation  from  the  probability  of  the  case.  For  in  the  ordinarf  pro- 
gress of  mankind — Don^derlngmanasasoclal  and  political  unit — Rbetoric, 
the  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  the  volition,  precedes  Dialectic,  the 
reasoned  persoaaion  of  the  intellect,  tbongb  intrinsically  comtdered  the 
latter  cornea  flnt.  Probably  the  difference  in  Plato's  treatment  of  the 
Bopbists  also  throws  some  light  on  the  relation  of  Sokrat«s  to  Plato.  The 
original  Sopbista  brought  from  Sicily  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  employed 
it  rather  nnsompulouBlj  to  enforce  contradictory  Dpinions.  Bat  they  dis- 
covered that  their  art  was  soon  nonplosaed  by  the  native  shrewdness  of 
the  Athenian  intellect,  which  prided  itself  on  qniokly  detecting  argumen- 
tative pitfalls,  as  well  as  by  that  peculiar  devd-opment  of  dialectic 
employed  by  Sokrates.  Accordingly  they  changed  their  tactics.  Abandon- 
ing lUietoric,  at  least  givii^  it  only  the  second  place  in  their  teaohlog, 
they  cultivated  the  Athenian  Dialectic  and  the  Sokiatio  elencbna.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  method  was  concerned,  Bokrates  might  be  said  to  have 
been  '  hoist  with  his  own  petard.'  When  Plato  discovered,  probably  after 
tlie  death  of  Sofcratos,  that  bis  master's  elenchus  had  thus  been  sophisti- 
cated, be  adopted  another  plan,  which,  however,  diCered  from  that  of  the 
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SokntcM,  and  oontributed  directly  and  largely  to  the  derelopment 
of  fteedom  of  Greek  thought.  The  difference  between  the  aister 
arte  was  in  the  first  ingtanoe  one  of  method.  The  rhetor  declaimed 
in  long  harangues,  dividing  his  speeches  into  carefully  adjusted 
periods,  each  rounded  off  with  artistic  and  rhythmical  cadence; 
the  whole  adorned  with  floweiy  language,  profuse  imagery,  far- 
fetched  expreBcdona,  under  which  the  pith  of  the  argumenit  was 
in  danfi«r  of  beinir  lost.      No  doubt  ttie  voluDtnoosneas  of  the 
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and  conclnBions  are  liftble  to  be  brooght  down  by  vtowb  feathered 
trora  thdr  own  wings.  Hence  the  finished  and  unacrapnlona 
dialectic  of  Sokratai  was  in  reality  much  more  dangerona  to 
Athenian  belief  than  the  rhetorical  methods  of  the  Sophists,  though 
the  latter,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  were  by  no  meajis  unveroed  in 
Eristic,  or  backward  in  employing  ite  enpple  and  elaetio  argumen- 
tation. Profeesionally  no  doubt  Sophists  were  teachers  of  know- 
ledge, and  herein  lies  one  of  the  few  distinctions  that  separate  them 
from  Sokratee,  who  profeesed  to  hare  nothing  to  teach ;  bnt  so  far  as 
this  apptiee  to  the  dogmatic  content  of  their  instmction,  it  most  have 
been  almost  nulli£ed  hy  their  free  method,  and  their  habit  of  discuss- 
ing with  equal  impartiali^  the  opposite  sides  of  every  argument. 

All  succeeding  Greek  Skeptics,  I  might  say  all  subsequent 
philosophy,  adopted  this  method — the  free  dialectics,  which,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Eteatics,  undonbtedly  practised  by  Zenon,  employed 
by  the  Sophists  first  perhaps  as  snbaidiaiy  to  Rhetoric,  but  after- 
wards as  an  independent  mode  of  argumentation,  was  ultimately 
brought  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  Sokratic  elenchus. 
Not  only  the  Sokratic  schools,  the  Cynics  and  Megarics,  but  the 
distinctive  Skeptics,  I^Trhdn  and  his  followers,  employed  exclu- 
sively the  dialectic  found  in  its  fullest  development  In  the  Platonic 
Dialogues.  Nor  is  there,  as  commonly  supposed,  any  real  distinction 
in  kind  between  the  ezoeeave  employment  of  Eristic  by  the  later 
free-thinkers  and  its  use  by  the  Soj^ists  and  Sokratee.  The  high 
personal  character,  the  deep  moral  earnestness,  and  the  fkto  of  the 
greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  have  combined  in  raising  a  barrier 
between  his  method  and  that  of  pronounced  Skeptics  which  in 
jaimess  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Sokratee  is  as  resolute  an  em- 
ployer of  Eristio  as  any  Skeptic  from  Fyrrhfin  to  Sextos  Empeirikos. 
He  is  just  as  great  an  adept  at  playing  <m  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  is  quite  as  indifferent  to  positive  results  accruing  from 
his  ratiocination.  Nay,  in  some  respects,  as  we  shall  shortly  find, 
Sokratee  is  a  more  genuine  Skeptic  than  Fyrrhdn  himself. 

Thus  the  Sophists  and  Sokrates  contributed  to  the  further 
progress  of  Qre^  free-thought  by  advocating  and  employing  a 
mode  of  tmtb-inveetigaticai  unfettered  by  dogma  and  tradition,  and 
onhampered  by  bias  and  preconception.  The  basis  on  which  their 
method  rested,  the  conclusion  to  which  it  tended,  was  the  ultim&to 
supremacy  of  the  human  reason  and  its  intelligent  procedure  over 
all  aathorit«tive  and  dictated  truth.  Even  if  the  reason  were  not 
infallible,  it  was  more  so  than  any  other  mode  of  ascertaining 
truth;  besides  which  it  had  the  peculiar  &culty,  like  the  self- 
regulative  or  corrective  processes  of  some  machines,  of  apprehend- 
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ing  ite  own  fallibility.  I  have  admitted  that  the  Sophists  were 
not  always  &«e  from  the  charge  of  self-iuteiest  in  their  teaching. 
The  flexibility  of  the  mind  aad  of  ite  inBtnunent  haman  language, 
they  BometimeB  employed  for  their  own  purposes.  The  uncertainty 
of  ultimate  truth  afforded  an  occasional  plea  for  advancing  or 
suggesting  wbat  was  transparently  untrue.  But  this  was  no  more, 
as  I  have  hinted,  than  the  abuse  to  which  all  freedom,  even  the 
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hamaa  knowledge.  The  maxim  a!  Frota^ras,  'Man  ia  the 
measure  of  all  thinge,'  declared  this  with  an  explicitnesa  and  sim- 
plicity that  could  hardlj  be  surpassed.  The  effect  of  this  principle 
was  natmrally  to  separate  the  individual  thinker  from  the  general 
traditions  and  opinions  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  make  his  know- 
ledge and  comliict  dependent  on  himself.  Protagoras  was  tbns  the 
I>escart«6  of  ajicient  Greece,  the  real  founder  of  the  critical  philo- 
sophy. Kever  aft«r  did  Hellenic  thinkers  lose  sight  of  that 
primary  axiom  of  all  thought.  Especially  did  it  subserve  die  cause 
of  Skepticism.  To  the  disdples  of  Sokratee  and  of  Pyrrhdn,  the 
free-thinkers  of  Greece,  it  became  the  citadel  from  which  they 
attacked  every  system  of  dogma,  and  to  which  they  could  always 
retire  when  inconveniently  pressed  by  their  foes.  If  the  indi- 
vidualism thus  ^igeudered  had  its  incoaveniencee,  tiiese  were 
probably  infinitely  exceeded  by  ite  merits.  The  Greek  passion  for 
freedom  had  at  least  a  philosophical  principle  on  which  to  rest,  and 
from  which  it  was  never  afterwards  desired  to  be  moved. 

Sot  must  we  omit  the  services  rendered  by  the  Sophists  to 
Hellenic  progrees  by  their  linguistic  analysis  and  their  nominalistic 
tendendes.  They  thus  exercised  a  power  on  early  Greek  specula- 
tion like  that  which  the  Nominalists  ci  the  Middle  Ages  exercised 
on  scholasticism.  Already  tiiere  was  perceptible  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy a  tendency  to  accept  words  for  things.  The  abstractions  of 
the  Eleatics,  the  physical  canses  of  Ionic  and  other  matCTialiang 
thinkers,  were  assuming  an  influence  more  potent  than  their  real 
origin  warranted.  The  enormous  development  of  realism  under 
Plato  we  shall  have  no  opportnnit;  of  noticing.  Clearly  there 
was  ample  justification  for  the  Skeptical  analysis,  the  examination 
into  the  origin  and  etymology  of  words,  the  inveetigat^n  of  the 
relation  of  language  to  the  humsji  mind  which  the  Sophists 
initiated.  The  later  Skeptics,  as  we  shall  find,  also  availed 
themselves  of  this  weapon  first  cast  in  the  armoury  of  the  Sophists, 
and  found  that  its  deetmctive  powers  served  them  in  good  Bt«ad. 

I  need  hardly  add  any  remark  onirbe  general  character  of  the 
Sophists.  The  common  notion  that  unconventional  conclusions, 
or  an  unusual  amount  of  liberty,  must  needs  engender  profligacy  of 
conduct,  contributed  for  many  c^ituries  to  fix  on  them  an  immoral 
character,  for  which  Greek  history  doee  not  afibrd  the  least  basis. 
Happily,  the  prejudice  is  now  extinct.  Mr.  Grote,  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Welcker,  and  followed  by  English  and  German  critics,  has 
established  their  general  rectitude  and  morality  beyond  possibility 
of  question.  Neither  Plato  nor  Sokrates  ever  accuse  the  Sophists 
of  leading  immoi-al  lives,  nor  do  they  suggest  that  they  were  auy- 
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thing  but  respectable  dtiMOB.  What  small  foundation  there  waa 
for  a  charge  of  corrupting  youth  when  adduced  against  Sokrat«s, 
who  in  this  particolar  is  a  repreaentatiTe  of  the  Sophists,  we  shall 
shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  considering.  In  the  instance  of 
Frodikoe,  whatever  freedom  may  hare  attached  to  his  speculative 
doctrines,  of  which  we  know  httle,  his  practical  teaching  is  marked 
by  parity,  justice,  and  self-denial  equal  to  that  of  any  Hellenio 
teacher,  not  even  excepting  Sokratee  himself.  Thus  in  parting 
from  the  Sophists  as  the  free-teachers  of  early  Greece,  we  have  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  th^  freedom,  specnlative  and  religions, 
was  as  a  mle  unsullied  by  any  taint  of  vice,  and  that  the  liberty 
they  taught  and  practised  did  not  d^enco'ate  into  licentiousness. 

'  I  feel  I  owe  you  some  apology,*  continued  Dr.  Trevor  as 
he  closed  his  MS., '  for  having  detained  yon  so  long  oa  the 
subject  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  though  I  did  not 
read  you  every  sentence  of  my  MS.;  but  we  have,  as  you  are 
aware,  determined  to  prosecute  our  subject  with  some  degree 
of  thoroughness.  After  all,  the  hours  we  are  devoting  to  a 
few  of  the  world's  greatest  luminaiies  are  only  what  some 
meu  give  up  daily  to  the  perusal  of  the  combined  atrocities 
and  trivialities  of  a  daily  paper,  while  a  much  greater  portion 
wasted  every  day  by  many  ladies  in  devouring  the  inanities 
of  time  is  of  a  modem  fiction-monger.' 

Tea  was  then  brought  in  and  handed  round. 

Abundel.  To  be  candid,  Doctor,  your  paper  was  some- 
what eshausting.  However,  we  can  discuss  a  few  of  its 
salient  points  while  drinking  tea,  and  thus  make  philosophy 
our  tea-table  talk,  as  well  as  recover  £rom  the  repression, 
lingual  and  mental,  caused  by  your  long  essay. 

Tbevob.  Out  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  as  close  to 
chronology  as  poBdble.  My  paper,  you  see,  comprehends  two 
acboole,  Eleatic  and  Sc^hist,  with  an  intervening  number  of 
^linkers  unattached. 

Miss  Letcesteb.  But  starting  with  the  Eleatics,  as  your 
paper  admitted,  deprives  us  of  the  real  dawn  of  Greek 
philosophy,  which  one  naturally  looks  for  in  the  rude  specula- 
tion (^  liiales  and  the  physical  thinkers,  who  tried  to  find 
the  origin  of  all  things  in  water,  air,  fire,  &c.    In  my  first 
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introdnction  to  Greek  pluloBophy,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  those  efforts.  What  a 
child-like  idea  of  the  imiverse  was  that  of  Thales  I  and  how 
pleasant  it  mast  have  been  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world  conld  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  when  every  new  teacher  amving  at  Athens 
was  welcomed  with  a  zeBt  and  interest  we  are  unable  to  realise ! 
"When  Zenon,  e.g.  arrived  with  his  master  Parmenldes, 
we  can  imagine  the  intellectual  excitement  produced.  Con- 
trast this  state  of  things  with  the  blas^  and  jaded  condition 
of  our  preBent-day  philosophy,  when  all  conceivable  systems 
of  thought  seem  quite  exhausted,  and  more  or  less  ingenious 
eclecticism  is  the  sole  originality  we  can  aspire  to.  .  .  .  You 
remember  how  Herder,  with  the  keen  feeling  of  a  poet  for 
complete  harmony  between  his  ideas  and  his  surroundings, 
makes  his  characters, when  preparing  to  discuss  thecommence- 
ment  of  Hebrew  poetry,  mount  a  hill  just  before  sunrise  on  a 
fine  summer  morning,'  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  manner 
in  which  he  interweaves  the  sensations  produced  by  the 
scene  before  them  with  the  emotions  caused  by  the  first 
poetic  lispings  of  the  Hebrews.  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  ■ 
at  me,  but  I  have  always  been  so  impressed  by  this  poetic 
fancy  of  Herder's,  and  the  peculiar  propriety  of  studying  the 
early  development  of  human  thought  by  the  dawning  light 
of  a  summer's  day,  that  I  took  some  years  ago  my  notes  on 
the  early  Greek  thinkers  to  the  top  of  a  rather  high  hill 
before  sunrise  to  see  if  the  rising  sun  would  throw  some 
additional  light  on  the  subject  of  Thales,  Anaximander, 
and  Anaximenes,  as  well  as  on  the  early  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Trevob.    I  hope  your  picturesque  enterprise  was  attended 
with  success. 

MiS3  Leycesteh.  To  t«ll  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  it 
was.  Of  course  I  witnessed  what,  with  my  associations,  I 
was  bound  to  interpret  as  a  grand  physical  representation 
of  the  rapid  mental  growth  of  Hellenic  thought ;  but  either 
the  morning  was  not  so  favourable  as  it  was  in  Herder's  case, 
or  the  contemplation  of  intellectual  effort  does  not  impress 
'  eeitt  der  MraUekt*  I^nitie,  SOminl.  Wecke,  i.  p.  3e. 
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one's  feelings  bo  keenly  as  poetry,  eepecially  of  a  devotional 
kind,  or  I  am  not  sure  tkat  chapter  of  Herder's  did  not 
unconsciously  operate  as  a  disillusionizing  medium  by  leading 
me  to  expect  too  mnch  &om  the  experiment.  At  any  rate,  I 
came  home  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

Mbs.  Habkdigton.  And  with  a  very  bad  cold,  you  might 
have  added,  Florence. 

Tbevob.  No  doubt  Herder's  is  a  pleasing  conception 
very  artistically  wrought  out,  and  sunrises  and  dew-drops 
are  onder  proper  conditions  delightful  objects  of  contempla- 
tion. But  the  freshness  which  accompanies  the  dawn,  whether 
of  science  or  of  sunshine,  and  the  pleasure  it  is  thus  capable 
of  imparting,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  season  of  hope 
and  expectation,  and  suggests  the  further  progress  and  reali- 
zation of  which  it  is  only  the  harbinger. 

Hakruigton.  Besides,  men  with  work  to  do  in  the 
world  must  hare  full  sunshine,  all  the  light  in  f&ct  they  can 
possibly  get,  though  accompanied  by  the  penalties  of  weari- 
ness and  exhaustion.  We  must  advance,  as  Cicero  said,  *  vn. 
aolem  et  pvJ/verem,*  into  snn  and  duet.  That,  indeed,  is  our 
position  in  dealing  with  the  EleaticB.  As  Florence  remarked, 
in  reality  if  not  in  time,  we  are  beyond  the  first  dawn 
of  Greek  thought.  The  dew-drops  and  the  haze  of  early 
mom  are  past,  and  the  snn  of  Greek  science  is  high  in  the 
heavens.  Some  of  those  fragments  of  Xenophanes,  e.g.  are 
quite  marvellons  for  their  audacity  of  speculation.  They 
might  almost  stand  for  the  utterances  of  a  disciple  of  Vol- 
taire. There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  sboald  say,  of  his  complete 
Skepticism. 

Tkevob.  True;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this  early 
specimen  of  &ee-thought — a  kind  of  intellectual  fossil  em^ 
bedded  in  primeval  strata  but  manifesting  the  well-known 
cbaracterietics  of  contemporary  living  species — it  is  evidently 
the  outcome  of  considerable  ratiocination.  It  is  not  the 
mere  impulse  to  vent  paradoses  or  startling  utterances  in  order 
to  frighten  timid  people,  of  which  Skeptics  are  scanetimes 
and  perhaps  with  justice  accused.  His  dicta,  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  are  evidently  conclusions  based  upon  long  and 
laborious  processes.     He  is  not  only  a  Skeptic,  but,  what  is 
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still  higher  praise,  he  is  a  rational  Skeptic,  if  yoo,  Anmdel, 
will  allow  that  Buch  an  abnormal  being  ever  existed. 

Arundel.  Why,  aa  to  that,  the  nnion  of  Rationalism  of 
a  certain  kind  with  Skepticism,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  is  too  distinctly  marked  to  be  successfully  impngned. 
Indeed,  the  older  I  grow  and  the  more  I  study  the  intellectual 
formations  of  great  thinkers,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that 
centaurs  and  monstrosities  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. I  expect  our  researches  will  reveal  quite  a  menagerie 
of  abnormal  combinations  of  this  sort.  No  doubt  Xenopbaaes 
is  a  genuine  Skeptic  to  whom  every  established  conviction 
suggests  grounds  of  dissent  just  as  naturally  perhaps  as  the 
idea  of  another  man's  property  suggests  to  a  thief  the 
desirability  of  its  acquisitioD.  In  him  the  Skeptical  element 
outweighs  the  rationaL  As  to  Parmenides,  I  confess  I  hesi- 
tate in  pronouncing  him  a  Skeptic.  He  seems  to  me  rather 
a  Rationalist,  one  who  would  &in  make  Reason  the  sole  arbiter 
of  truth,  and  who  merely  questions  sense-impressionB  or 
popular  opinions  so  iar  as  they  conflict  with  her  dictates.  At 
all  events  the  rationalist  element  in  his  intellect  is  decidedly 
predominant. 

Harkinoton.  The  predominance  must  depend,  t  take 
it,  on  the  comparative  weight  you  attach  respectively  to  a 
thinker's  method  and  his  conclusions.  That  his  method  was 
Skeptical  seems  amply  proved  not  only  by  his  own  expressions 
but  also  by  his  subsequent  fame  in  Greek  history.  He  was 
known  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  a  Skeptical  IdeaJist,  and  his 
very  argument  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  motion  is  adopted 
by  Sextos  Empeirikos  himself.  Besides,  he  is  classed  among 
Skeptics  by  Plutarch  and  Cicero.  Indeed  I  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  his  philosophical  influence  might  have  been 
more  Skeptical  than  Idealistic,  inasmuch  as  incredulity  with 
respect  to  sensations  or  opinion  is  more  easily  comprehended 
than  such  an  abstraction,  e.g.aaHie  Etis.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  the  same  of  all  systems  of  thought  in  which  a  Trans- 
cendental Idealism  is  made  to  depend  upon  processes  anta- 
gonistic to  or  entirely  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  common- 
seuse  of  mankind.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  as  true  of  Kant 
and  Hegel  in  our  own  day  as  it  was  of  Parmenides  500  years 
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%.C.  Men  understaDd  the  initiatory  SkepticisBd^and  act  upon 
it.  They  do  not  anderetand  the  ideal  and  mystic  dogmatiBm 
of  vhich  it  IB  ostensibly  the  basis.  Hence  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  majority  of  the  disciples  of  sncb  teachers  remain  in 
the  purgatory  of  Unbelief,  and  are  not  aozioas  to  look  for  an 
Elysium  the  existence  of  which  their  very  method  has  taught 
them  to  doubt. 

Trevor,  Lucidly  for  you,  Harrington,  there  is  no  disciple 
of  Hegel  here  to  defend  his  master,  and  to  repudiate  with 
Hegelian  indignation  your  accusation  of  the  Skeptical  ten- 
dency of  his  teaching  which  is  in  my  judgment  duly  merited. 
It  will  perhaps  serve  to  confirm  your  notion  that  Idealism 
is  often  allied  with  Skepticism  if  you  observe  how  Greek 
speculation  £rom  Parmenides  to  Plotinos  is  marked  by  a  two- 
fold tendency  to  pure  abstraction  and  unlimited  negation.  Of 
all  thinking  communities,  Greece  has  originated  the  greatest 
number  of  Ideal  systems,  and  has  furnished  the  world  with 
most  Skeptics. 

Aruhdel.  Add  the  experience  of  modem  German  specu- 
lation, in  which,  since  ScheUing  and  Hegel,  Skepticism  and 
Nihilism  have  become  wildly  rampant.  But  I  don't  agree 
with  what  Harrington  advanced  a  minute  ago  as  to  men  being 
less  influenced  by  plain  contradictions  to  their  senses  than  1:^ 
what  transcends  their  reason.  At  least  it  is  not  true  of  people 
imsophisticated  by  philosophical  speculation.  Take  Zenon, 
for  instance,  and  the  astounding  paralogisms  which  he  enun- 
ciated. Place  before  a  jury  of  intelligent  men  the  problem  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  we  cannot  conceive  their  being 
pulled,  as  certain  philosophers  are  said  to  have  been,  by 
the  clear  absurdity  of  the  metaphysical  conclnsioD.  They 
would  immediately  decide  the  question  by  the  simple  plan  of 
aolvUuT  ambidando,  as  Diogenes  the  cynic  decided  it.  No 
other  solution  could  be  rendered  comprehensible  to  them. 
The  sophistries  of  Transcendental  logic,  like  the  absurdities  of 
Transcendental  mathematics,  such  men  would  sweep  away 
like  so  many  cobwebs. 

iiiaa  Letcester.  No  doubt  they  would,  Mr.  Arundel; 
and  give  them  scope  and  margin  enough  for  wielding  their 
Philistine  brushes  and  dusters,  those  ordinary  non-thinkerB 
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would  make  short  work  of  a  few  more  idealities  yon  yourself 
would  be  loth  to  part  withal. 

Trevoe.  Well  warned,  Miss  Leycester.  Your  proposed 
rediLctio  ad  abaurdum,  Arundel,  takes  the  issue  out  of  the 
category  in  which  Zenon  placed  it.  The  actual  consequence 
of  pitting  Achilles  against  the  tortoise  he  was  quite  as  well 
aware  of  as  we  are.  What  he  postulated  was  the  ideal  stand- 
point of  the  Eleatics.  Maintain  bb  he  did  the  feet  that  time 
is  infinitely  divisible,  and  as  a  metaphyeicaZ  result  Achilles 
cannot  overtake  the  tortoise. 

Mrs.  Harrinotom.  To  come  to  matters  more  within  the 
limits  of  ordinary  comprehension,  I  wish  to  ask  in  what  way 
fragments  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides  were  preserved  so  many  years  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  I  suppose  of  writing  as  well. 

Trevor.  By  oral  tradition.  The  earliest  teachers  ci 
Greece,  i.e.  of  the  mythology  which  then  stood  for  her  history, 
her  religion,  and  her  popular  philosophy,  were  wandering 
minstrels,  not  unUke  perhaps  the  itinerant  students,  G-oliardic 
poet«,  and  Troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  ancient 
bards  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  Hence  the  sayings  of  the 
earUest  Oreek  thinkers,  like  those  we  have  just  considered, 
were  first  preserved  in  the  memories  of  faithful  disciples. 
With  the  invention  and  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing  these 
utterances  foimd  a  better  depository  in  papyrus  rolls,  which 
were  reverentially  kept  in  the  principal  temples.  Elea  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  places  which  could  thus  boast 
of  something  like  a  philosophical  library.  The  first  literary 
library  of  Greece  of  which  we  have  authentic  record  was  that 
of  Feisistratos. 

Harrington.  What  an  interesting  place  that  Hea  must 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Parmenides  and  Zenon !  It  was  a 
munif^ipality  based  on  principles  of  civic  freedom,  of  which 
philosophers  are  the  ruling  spirits  not  only  in  speculation  but 
in  legidation.  Parmenides,  e.g.  was  not  only  the  chief  of  it« 
philosophic  school  but  was  also  the  recognised  head  of  its 
civil  and  legal  administration,  a  combination  we  can  realize 
only  inadequately  by  imagining  the  mayor  of  a  imiversity 
town,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  a  leading 
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professor — soppodDg  the  last  to  be  vhat  he  generally  is  not, 
the  greatest  speculative  thinker  of  the  age — rolled  into  one. 
Flntarch  tells  ub  that  Farmenidea  'adorned  his  city  with 
the  best  laws,'  and  that  the  magiBtrates  were  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  abide  by  the  laws  of  Parmenides. 
The  same  high  position  was  also  held  by  Zenon,  who  if  the 
t«8tiniony  of  later  writers  is  to  be  credited  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  patriotism  and  his  determination  to  preserve  the  state 
from  tyranny.  In  the  histcwy  of  municipal  government  I  do 
not  know  anything  more  interesting  than  this  early  example 
of  civic  freedom  and  autonomy  under  the  shelter  of  high 
culture  and  philosophy.  This  ideally  perfect  arrangement 
has  its  parallels  in  ancient  Greece,'  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  modem  European  history  is  perhaps  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
in  Florence,  and  the  influence  of  Calvin  at  Qeneva,  neither  a 
very  satisfactory  example  on  the  score  of  freedom, 

Thevob.  Yes,  in  those  early  days  Elea  might  have  been 
called  tJie  intellectual  capital  of  Magna  Gnecia,  the  name 
given  to  the  South  of  Italy.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  too, 
the  same  neighbourhood  has  produced  some  of  the  foremost 
Italian  contributors  to  Idealism  in  modem  philosophy,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  discuss  Giordano  Bruno. 

HARKtNGTON.  YouT  imattached  thinkers,  who  succeed  the 
Eleatics,  I  think  we  must  allow  to  stand  over  for  the  present, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  If  we  except  Herakleitos, 
who  represents  an  Idealism  which  we  shall  meet  in  Oriental 

■  The  inteMBt  which  thespacol&tiTe  thiukenof  Ancient  QreeM  t«ok  in 
matteiB  of  sUkte  and  civic  polity,  and,  as  a  cooseqnence,  tbeir  poramaimt 
inSoenca  in  their  respectiva  cities,  is  verj  remaikable.  Besides  tbe  inetancet 
of  Parmenides  and  Zenon  at  Elea,  there  are  the  equally  notevrortbj 
examples  of  EmpedoUes  at  Agrigentom,  Heliaeoe  at  Bomos,  and  P7iTh6n  at 
BUa.  Moreover,  Thales  is  said  to  liare  endeavoured  to  oombioe  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  into  a  Pan- Ionic  league,  poesiblf  similar  to  the 
Lombard  league  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  of  more 
modem  times.  In  onr  own  oountij  the  chief  examples  of  the  union  of 
^lilasopbical  speculation  with  practical  politics  are  Baoon,  Looke  and  hia 
Indirect  aid  to  the  government  of  WiUiJon  m.,  Bhaftesbnry,  Bentham.  and 
John  Stoart  Mill,  On  the  Continent,  the  enormoos  influence  of  Fichte  la 
tbe  war  of  tbe  French  Berolntlon,  as  well  as  of  Oioberti  in  the  Italian 
national  movement  of  18*8,  are  unparalleled  in  andent  history.  Cf. 
Cnitins,  ffrtei  mitory,  Sng.  tians.  ii.  p.  4iS. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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firee-thoaght,  their  contributory  inflaence  to  Ctreek  SkeptidBtn 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  powerfoL 

Tbevob.  Very  trae ;  and  as  to  the  Sophists,  their  method 
will  come  before  us  when  we  discnsB  Sokrates,  whom  I  regard 
as  their  chief. 

Abundel  (rising  to  go).  A  very  donbtfal  proposition. 
Doctor,  which,  together  with  yoor  overcharged  patronage  of 
those  teachers,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  contest,  if  the  clock 
were  not  at  this  moment  striking  eleven. 
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iXqtf loi  n\h  fioWar,  liii  jiir  ti  i/ur  laicti  i\i|41i  A^v,  (un^Xorlinrrf,  ft  )1 

'ToanuiydisUke  philoMphj:  Ton  may  tmderralne,  or altogetiier  pro- 
Kiibe,  the  procMS  of  theoritliig.  TUb  Ib  the  sUading-point  nso&l  with  tbs 
bulk  of  mankind,  endeDt  aa  well  aa  modem,  who  geneiall;  dialike  all 
aoouiate  TeaaoDing,  or  analjEis  and  discrimination  of  familiar  ahotisot 
words,  aamean  and  tiresoma  hair-splitting.  Bat  if  ;od  admit  the  bneineM 
of  theoriiing  to  be  legitimate,  useful,  and  even  honomable,  yon  must  reckon 
on  free  working  of  Independent,  individoal  minds  as  the  operative  force, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  dissentient,  oonSicting  manifestations  of  this 
common  force  aa  eaaenUal  conditions  to  any  snooesBful  result,  Upon  no 
other  conditions  can  yoa  obtain  any  tolerable  body  of  i«aaoned  Tralb — or 
aveo  reasoned  ^tuut-trtOk.' 

QbOte,  I^ate,  toL  iil.  p.  ISG. 

'  Dnlce  mlhi  crausri, 

Pam  via  doloils  est ; 

Halo  mori  qnam  fmdari. 

Major  vis  amoris  est.' 

Old  Latin  Bgnm. 
Du  Ubril,  Foitiet  Pajmlairtt  Latint*.  p.  139. 
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negation  as  distinct  afiGrmatioD.  The  difference  between 
Sokrates  and  Pyrrh6n  is — the  former  simply  maintained  his 
ignorance  of  tmt^,  saying,  vith  Montaigne,  *  Je  ne  sfais  pas,' 
or  <  Que  je  epais ; '  while  the  latter  went  farther,  and  held  all 
truth-knowledge  to  be  impossible — a  very  different  position. 
Miss  Letcester.  I  suppose  the  difference  consisted  in 
this;  Sokrates  was  content  with  the  assertion  of  his  own 
nescience,  while  Pyrrhon,  sharing  the  same  conviction,  made 
his  ignorance  an  absolute  rule  for  the  rest  of  hnmanity, 
which  we  may  take  as  another  exemplification  of  the  iiTe> 
sistible  propensity  of  mankind  to  hasty  generalization. 

Trevor.  Pyrrhon,  if  he  is  not  belied,  went  even  farther 
than  that.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  saying  of  himself,  *  I 
don't  know,'  and  of  his  fellow-mort&ls, '  I  am  certain  yoa 
dent  know,'  but  he  went  a  step  further  and  said,  *  It  is  quit« 
impofl&ible  that  you  or  I  or  any  being  endued  with  our  leni- 
ties ever  can  know  anything,'  an  overweening  and  arrogant 
judgment,  to  which  he  has  not  the  least  right,  and  which 
con6ict8  completely  with  his  own  standpoint  of  professed 
ign<»'ance. 

Arundel.    But  you  see,  Doctor,  that  is  precisely  the 
mischief  of  negation,  it  does  not  know  when  to  stop.     If  I 
say,  e.g. '  I  don't  know,'  I  feel  inclined  immediately  to  extend 
my  nescience  to  my  neighbours,  whom  I  see  to  be  consti-   . 
tuted  as  I  am,  and  to  add, '  You  don't  know ; '  and  having  by 
induction  ascertained  that  all  men  in  the  world  are  similarly 
constituted  as  myself  and  my  neighbours,  I  next  say  posi- 
tively, and  of  all  mankind,  'We  don't  know,'  or  perhaps, 
*  We  cannot  know,'  in  other  w^mls,  *  Knowledge  is  impossible.* 
Trevor.     But  the  same  tendency  to  rapid  and  unauthor- 
ized generalization  is  just  as  true  of  afiirmation  as  of  nega- 
tion.    Ifothing  is  more  common  than  for  dogmatists  of  every 
kind  to  urge,  •!  know  and  believe  certain  doctrines  in  a 
umer.    Therefore,  you  know  and  believe  the  same 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.     If  you  don't,  you 
s,  heretics,  or  fools.' 

JETCESTER.  But  if  both  these  processes  are  illicit) 
re  to  say  of  the  saw  of  Protagoras, '  Man  is  the 
F  all  things'? 
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Trevoh.  We  must  say  that  it  holds  good  of  the  man 
himseLf  and  of  his  own  subjeotiTe  and  indiTidnal  measure. 
It  cannot  be  held  to  condition  or  det«nnine  another  man's 
knowledge  or  measure,  for  that  in  reality  would  operate  as 
a  contravention  of  the  maxim.  It  is  as  true  of  our  neigh- 
bour as  of  each  of-us  that  he  is  himself  the  measure  of  all 
things. 

Habrikoton.  Your  disoassion  is  approaching  a  point  of 
excessive  individualism,  which  io  the  ordinary  interests  of 
man  as  a  social  and  political  being  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 
Id  practical  life,  at  least,  there  is  no  need  of  pnshiDg  indi- 
vidual idiosynorasieB  to  an  extreme  which  would  make  all 
communities  and  societies  mere  ropes  of  sand ;  and  I  agree 
so  far  with  Arundel  that  of  the  two  excesses,  n^ative  and 
affirmative,  the  former  are  the  more  mischievous,  at  least 
they  would  be  so  if  negation  were  as  normal  and  satisfectoiy 
a  state  for  average  humanity  as  a£Brmation. 

Aruitdel.  But  why  do  you  then  insist  so  tsbrangly  on  the 
purely  negative  attitude  of  Sokrates  ? 

HABRDroTON.  Because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  con- 
ception of  him  which  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  Ms  writ- 
ings ;  and  also  because,  if  I  may  employ  a  personal  argu- 
ment, I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  effect  of  hia 
elenchuB  on  myself.  When  I  studied  him  carefully  many 
ye^ra  ago,  I  could  not  help  applying  his  proof  to  other 
subjects  than  those  he  discnssed,  with  the  result  that  I  was 
giad  to  buy  back  again  through  the  ^ency  of  '  categorical 
imperatives '  what  I  squandered  by  means  of  Sokratic  ratio- 
cination and  dialectics.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  few  truths 
capable  of  standing  before  the  Sokratic  elenchus,  when 
wielded  with  eldll  and  freedom. 

Mrs,  Harrington.  But  why,  if  Sokrates  was  really  a 
Skeptic,  has  he  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  dc^ma- 
tist,  and  for  that  reason  has  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  civilized  humanity  ? 

Arondsl.  The  very  objectioo  I  was  about  to  raise, 
Mrs.  Harrington  1  Moreover,  in  declaring  Sokrates  a  Skeptic 
we  are  going  even  further  than  Grote,  who  explicitly  defends 
bint  from  the  charge  of  Skepticiam.. 
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Tbevob.  True,  but  from  Skeptidem  in  tb«  eense  of 
determined  and  abflolute  negation,  which  I  contend  ie  not 
genuine  Skepticism  at  all,  though  it  is  very  often  con- 
founded with  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  calm 
sospense  whieh  I  hope  to  prove  was  Sokratea'a  poeition.  As 
to  Mra.  Harrington's  remark,  I  acknowledge  its  truth,  bnt 
I  believe  the  common  prejudice  to  be  unfounded.  The 
popular  eetimate  of  Sokrates  has  been  vitiated  and  rendered 
inaccurate  by  too  much  isolation  from  brother  thinkers. 
Partly  oa  account  of  his  personal  character  and  influence, 
partly  becauBe  of  his  noble  death,  he  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  unique  product,  a  nuurvellouB  &wa^  Xtyoftniov 
of  nature,  who  has  neither  c<Hnpanion,  rival,  nor  equal. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  his  Skepticism  has  never 
been  valued  at  its  true  worth.  It  has  been  regarded  as  only 
the  ironical  mask  put  on  to  deceive  his  countrymen,  and  ex- 
pose their  own  ignorance,  but  which  really  covered  in  his 
own  case  the  normal  amount  of  Qreek  conviction  both  in 
philosophy  and  religion.  This  position  I  shall  criticise  in  my 
paper.  A  further  reason  for  the  same  fact  is  the  uncon- 
scious misrepresentation  of  him  by  Plato,  who  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  place  the  idealistic  dogmas  of  Ms  own  later 
philosophy  into  his  master's  mouth. 

Miss  Letcesteb.  So  you  see.  Dr.  Trevor,  *  Man '  is  not 
after  all '  the  measure  of  all  things.'  At  least  a  little  man 
is  not  the  measure  of  a  ^ant. 

Trevor.  Of  course,  the  little  man  is  liable  to  make 
mistakes  if  he  thinks  the  Rant's  stature  is  not  greater  than 
his  own,  and  does  not  make  the  requisite  allowance  for  the 
difference.  On  the  other  hand  there  is,  I  take  it,  an  advan- 
tage in  reducing  the  intellectual  giant,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  to  the  standard  of  Ms  brethren.  Take 
Sokrates,  e.g.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  he  is  really  the 
companion  o(  Skeptical  tMnkers,  as  he  is  classed  by  Di<^enes 
Laertiue,  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  I  believe  no  small 
light  is  thrown  on  Ms  intellectual  tendencies  by  the  com- 
parative method  of  estimating  him,  which  I  purpose  to  em- 
ploy on  the  present  occasion.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  philosophical  mode  of  assessing  any  man's  intellect. 
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ftnd  the  only  true  basis  for  hie  ps7cIiol<^cal  claseificatioD,  is 
to  take  account  of  the  instinctive  workings  of  his  mind,  the 
processes  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions.  A  reforma- 
tion is  on  this  account  needed  in  biography,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  by  which  the  botanical  system  of  Jussieu 
came  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  LinnseuB,  the  natural  for 
the  artificial  method.  Linnieus  classified  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  affinities  of  structure,  Jussieu  by  similarities  of 
process,  nutrition,  and  fiructification.  The  former  was  at  its 
basis  organic,  the  latter  functional.  Similarly  the  ordinary 
basis  for  psychological  classification  of  mankind  is  their  con- 
clusions, opinions,  tenets,  and  creeds.  But  the  truer  method 
is  the  processes  by  which  those  conclusioiiB  are  attained,  the 
manner  in  which  those  opinions  and  creeds  are  evolved. 
Hence  Sokrates  will  never  be  rightly  estimated  until  he  is 
compared  with  men  not  so  much  <^  the  same  definitive 
opinions  as  possessing  the  same  kind  of  mental  habits,  ten- 
dencies, &c.  The  Linneeists  ridiculed  the  groups  which 
the  natural  system  brought  together.  Similarly  ordinary 
biographers  and  students  of  Sokrates  will  criticize  my 
classification  when  I  place  him  in  closest  joxtapositioD  with 
Pyrrh&n,  Aineeidemos,  Sextos  Empeirikoe,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Fompooazzi,  Giordano  Bruno,  Montaigne,  Huet  of  Avranches, 
Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  Niebuhr,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and,  if  I 
may  add  two  iUustrtous  contemporaries  of  our  own  country, 
G-eoige  Comewall  Lewis  and  Bishop  Thirlwall.  What,  it 
will  be  demanded,  is  the  common  thread  joining  these  various 
individuals  of  different  ages,  countries,  and  creeds  ?  I  answer, 
in  all  of  them  is  a  passion  for  logic  not  only  as  an  instrument 
for  attaining  knowledge,  but  as  a  necessity  for  mental  ezer- 
citationl  All  of  them  are  really  Eristics  and  controversialists. 
All  of  them  have  the  dual  instinct ;  to  use  a  Greek  word 
they  are  dft^Tipo^kiwrot  or  'double-eyed  men.'  All  possess 
an  inborn  tendency  for  taking  a  judicial  many-sided  estimate 
of  evety  question  that  comes  before  them,  and  for  that  reason 
all  are  more  or  less  Skeptics.  It  might  be  added,  as  showing 
that  the  correspondence  between  them  is  not  limited  to  more 
important  characteristics  of  mental  formation,  but  holds  good 
of  the  lesser  features  of  temperament,  style,  &c.,  they  all 
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share  an  ironical  or  satirical  manneT  of  criticiziDg  opiniong 
opposed  to  their  own. 

UAKAllfOTON.  I  suspect  your  classification  is  only  an- 
other form  of  the  division  of  men's  intellects  into  analytio 
and  synthetic. 

Trevob.  Not  quite.  In  the  minds  I  speak  of  analysis 
is,  no  douht,  the  preponderating  motive,  but  there  is  no 
&  priori  objection  to  synthesis  when  &irly  arrived  at. 

Abundel.  a  contingency  which,  taking  your  own  mind 
as  a  specimen,  is  somewhat  rare.  What  proportion  of  an»- 
lyeie  and  synthesis  would  you  assign  ae  the  particular  psy- 
cholc^cal  'blend'  that  constitutes  a  perfect  intellecttud 
formation  ? 

Trevor.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  arithmetic  to  psy- 
cholc^,  but  I  should  say  it  ought  to  have  three  quarters  of 
analysis  to  one  quarter  of  synthesis.  In  the  case  of  Sokrates, 
the  [ffoportion  of  synthesis  we  shall  find  to  be  still  less. 

Miss  Letcester.  There  is  another  aspect  of  Sokrates  to 
vbich  I  wish  to  call  attention — I  mean  the  state  c  Greek 
or  rather  Athenian  society  which  could  have  made  a  career 
like  his  possible.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  taking  any  other 
European  town  at  any  period  of  its  history,  we  could  find  an 
environment  so  suitable  for  a  Sokrates  mission  as  that  which 
Athens  afforded  him. 

Arckdel.  You  might  find  many  an  European  town  that 
would  have  terminated  his  existence  quite  as  prompUy  as 
Athens  did. 

Habeinqton.  Nay,  fiir  more  promptly,  Sokrates  pursued 
bis  imgrateful  task  for  thirty  years,  opposing  himself  to  the 
firmest  convictions  and  most  sacred  prejudices  of  all  around 
him.  Even  if  the  conditions  of  civic  life  in  modem  Europe 
rendered  the  career  of  such  a  strange  '  missioner '  possible, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  find  a  town  where  he  could 
have  discharged  his  office  with  bo  much  tolerance.  I  agree 
with  Orote's  comment  on  the  death  of  Sokrates,  that  it  is 
the  forbearance  of  the  Athenians — not  their  intolerance — 
that  ought  to  excite  our  wonderment. 

Trevor.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  our  marvel  at  Athenian 
tolerance  becomes  sensibly  diminished  when  we  remember 
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its  high  intellectual  and  literary  etataa  in  the  days  of 
Perikles  and  SokrateB.  Welcker  justly  remarks  that  in  its 
[oiine  the  cdty  waa,  in  reality,  *  a  little  univeraity  conducted 
on  principles  of  &ee-teacbing.'  All  its  places  of  public  resort 
and  many  private  houses  were  devoted  to  lectures,  discua- 
sions,  lessons,  &c.,  on  the  most  diretse  topics.  Had  -we  lived 
at  Athens  in  those  days  we  might  have  come  in  contact  in  a 
morning  stroll  through  the  streets  with,  perhaps,  some  score 
of  different  teachers  and  schools.  Extending  onr  walk,  e.g. 
outside  the  city  walls  as  far  as  the  Lyceum,  we  should  have 
found  ProdikoB  surrounded,  not  only  by  his  own  pupils,  but 
by  a  mixed  crowd  of  Athenian  citizens,  expounding  his 
perennial  theme  of  the  '  Choice  of  Herakles,'  and  the  vanity 
of  riches  without  virtue.  While,  in  another  part  of  the 
Lyceum,  Euthydemos  might  be  beard  declaiming ;  or  a  brace 
of  Sophists  discussing  some  moot  point  of  rhetoric  or  gram- 
mar. Returning  to  the  city  and  entering  the  house  of 
Eallias  or  Eallikles,  we  might  have  found  Sokrates  placing 
some  innocent  youth,  like  Lysis  or  Euthyphron,  on  the  intel- 
lectual rack  of  his  elenchus,  and  watching  bis  struggles 
with  some  ironical  sympathy  and  much  real  amusement. 
Or  going  into  one  of  the  gymnasia,  we  might  discover 
Gorgias,  a  man' of  noble  presence  and  magnificently  dressed, 
declaiming  in  periods  as  stately  and  ornate  as  his  own 
appearance  and  deportment,  some  rhetorical  exercise,  and 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd ;  or  entering  the  schools 
of  Isohrates  or  Lysias,  we  might  have  listened  for  a  time  to 
the  brilliant  but  inflated  periods  of  the  former  orator,  or 
enjoyed  the  incomparable  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  latter. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  ehe/a-<Poeuvre  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  that  might  conceivably  have  arrested  our 
attention  at  different  points  of  onr  walk,  nor  of  the  dramatic 
performance  of  the  masterpieces  of  Aischylos  and  Sophokles 
probably  within  our  reach.  Confining  ourselves  to  purely 
Tatiocinative  excitAtion,  we  might  say  that  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Perikles  reveals  an  activity  of  free-thought,  an  in- 
tensity of  intellectnal  life,  unsurpassed  by  astj  city,  at  any 
epoch,  ancient  or  modem ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being, 
perhi^ps,  Elea  in  the  time  of  Fannenides,  or  Florence  und^ 
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the  Medicis.  What  makes  the  case  of  Athena  eo  peculiar  as 
well  as  superior  to  all  the  university  towns  of  modem  Europe 
is  the  fact  that  those  who  share  its  cultured  eneigy  are  not 
strauf^ers  who  come  to  the  town  for  purposes  of  education, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  itself,  who  combine  with 
their  ordinary  avocations  the  pursuit  of  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy, 

Abundel.  I  suspect  the  *  ordinary  avocations'  of  the 
disciples  of  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists  were  of  the  lightest 
description.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
intellectual  activity  you  speak  of  penetrated  much  below 
the  circles  of  politicians  and  the  wealthy — the  upper  crust 
of  Athenian  society.  I  dont  think  the  artizans,  shopkeepers, 
and  agriculturists — the  olive-formers  and  vine^essers  of 
the  time — would  have  entered,  e.g.  into  the  spirit  of  one  of 
Plato's  dialogues  much  more  readily  or  profoundly  than 
individuals  of  the  same  classes  among  ourselves. 

Harrington.  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Arundel.  The 
average  culture  pertaining  to  a  community  at  any  given 
epoch  is  to  be  estimated  not  so  much  by  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  its  foremost  leaders  as  by  the  appreciation  of  their 
works  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Judged  by  this  test,  we 
are  bound  to  conceive  a  high  estimate  of  general  Greek 
culture.  The  audiences  who  could  appreciate  the  master- 
pieces of  Aischylos  and  Sophokles,  who  were  moved  by  the 
oratiima  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes,  who  approved  the  sculp- 
ture of  Fheidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  who  were  capable  of  taking 
part  in  deciding  the  literary  and  artistic  contests  at  the  games, 
must  have  attained  a  high  proficiency  in  general  culture. 

Abdndel.  Still  it  could  only  have  been  the  leisured 
and  wealthy  classes  which  gave  attention  to  the  ethical  and 
philosophical  problems  mooted  by  Sokrates.  Among  all  his 
disciples,  interlocutors,  &c.,  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of 
any  one  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes.  His  own  stress  upon 
'Leisure,'  and  his  dislike  of  mechanical  occupation,  show 
the  general  quality  of  his  hearers.'  Zeller,  I  observe,  calls 
his  auditors  '  wohlhabende  junge  Manner.' 

■  See  on  this  point  some  lemaiks  In  Maha^-'s  SoaUU  tAfe  in  Greee«,   . 
pp.  311, 31B. 
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Tbevoe.  The  affluence  and  proeperity  of  Athens  after 
the  Persian  war  were  so  great  that  the  number  of  the 
really  poor  among  its  citizens  was  prot>ably  very  small; 
but  I  quite  agree  with  Harrington  that  Athenian  culture 
penetrated  &r  below  the  apper  circles  of  society — and  that 
artists,  mechanics — what  we  should  call  the  middle  classes — 
were  often  intelligent  hearers,  if  not  more,  of  the  Sokratio 
philosophy.  Xenophon,  you  remember,  tells  ub  that  besides 
resorting  to  the  public  walks,  the  markets,  gymnasia,  &c., 
Sokrates  was  accustomed  to  fireqnent  the  studios  of  artiste, 
the  shops  of  mechanics,  the  ealona  of  feshlonable  ladies,  and 
wherever  else  Athenians  were  most  wont  to  congregate.  He 
was  curionsly  like  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  love  for  crowded 
thorougbiares,  in  his  high  estimate  of  their  educational 
valae,  as  well  as  in  his  opinion  of  the  monotony  of  Nature 
apart  from  human  existence.  That  most  of  the  youth 
whose  names  are  recorded  as  disciples  of  Sokrates  belonged 
to  the  wealthier  classes  of  Athenian  citizens  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  their  greater  fiicilities  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment ;  but  that  Sokrates  evinced  any  partiality  for  the  scions 
of  wealthy  men  as  such,  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  ruling 
principles  of  his  life  and  character.  Indeed,  in  the  *  Apology ' 
he  admits  'putting  to  the  question'  both  rich  and  poor 
indifferently. 

Miss  I^tcetter.  I  am  eagerly  looking  forward,  Dr. 
Trevor,  to  yonr  treatment  of  the  demon  of  Socrates,  and 
not  less  eagerly  to  the  reconciliation  you  will,  I  suppose,  tiy 
to  effect  between  his  Skepticism  and  his  conviction  of 
possessing  within  himself  an  in&llible  oracle.  The  legi- 
timate outcome  of  such  a  conviction  would  ordinarily  be 
extreme  dogmatism.  - 

Trevob.  But  the  demon  of  Sokrates,  Miss  Leycester, 
was  a  negative  demon.  Its  oracular  decisions  were  always 
*  No,'  never  '  Yes.'  Moreover,  it  limited  its  restraining 
agency  to  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  and  never  meddled 
with  speculation. 

Habrihgton.  But  I  hope.  Doctor,  you  will  think  it 
your  duty  to  examine  that  curious  feature  of  the  great 
Thiuker  from  a  |n^esnonal  point  of  view.    Some  years  ago 
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I  fell  in  with  and  read  with  much  interest  M.  Zjelut's  work 
*  Du  D^on  de  Socrate,'  which  attemptB  to  explain  the 
belief  of  Sokrates  by  overstrained  sensibility  passing  into 
actual  hypochondria.'  Though  agreeing  with  the  author  as 
to  the  genesis  of  the  conviction,  I  thought  he  pushed  his 
theory  of  hallucination  and  conscioua  self-deception  beyond 
the  exigences  of  the  occasion.  For  my  part  I  have  always 
thought  the  protestations  of  Sokrates  on  the  subject  are, 
like  others  of  his  statements  as  to  personal  peculiarities, 
more  or  leas  ironical. 

Mss.  Harbihqtoh.  But  did  the  work  you  epeak  of 
maintain  that  Sokrates  was  really  persuaded  of  his  possessing 
a  &miliar  spirit?  The  notion  seems  so  curious  for  the  wisest 
of  the  Gretis  to  have  held. 

HAEKiNGTOif.  Undoubtedly.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
dispute  the  mere  &ct  of  Socrates  having  entertained  the 
opinion.  The  only  doubt  on  the  subject  relates  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  held  it,  and  the  precise  extent  to  which  he 
carried  it.  He  certainly  imagined  himself  to  receive  in 
critical  conjunctures,  both  of  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  his 
firiends,  certain  prohibitory  whispers  which  he  ascribed  to  a 
familiar  spirit  or  divine  voice,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
he  attached  a  supernatural  meaning  to  such  intimations ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  attributed  them  to 
agencies  outside  and  independent  of  his  own  reason,  intellect, 
and  conscience.  M.  Lelut  seems  to  think  that  he  ultimately 
became  a  kind  of  monomaniac  or  imbecile  on  the  subject,  and 
really  fancied  that  he  heard  strange  voices  and  saw  strange 
sights ;  an  idea  which  appears  to  me  at  least  quite  un- 
necessary. He  also  classes  Sokrates  with  such  historical 
notabilities  as  Hebrew  seers,  Numa,  Cardan,  Swedenborg, 
Jean  d'Arc,  Pascal,  Rousseau,  and  others  who  have  deemed 

>  '  Toi14  ce  qui  est  arrlvg  &  Soorate.  Ce  qui  n'fit^t  d'aboid  an  lol 
qn'one  impnision  iir^aUtible,  one  conTiolion  pnfonde,  nne  peuste  de  tons 
Isi  inatanto,  est  devenu,  par  lea  progtte  dn  tempa,  mala  anrtont  par  le  but 
d'one  BctioD  inceaaanto,  una  sensation  eitems  de  I'onTe,  et  Ja  u'en  donU 
pas  de  la  rae.'  Itu  Btaum  de  SeoraU,  p.  IM.  A  few  aeatenoea  afterwards, 
H.  Lelnt  proposes  to  explun  ■  commeat  Boorate,  la  premitoe  tSM  pbllo- 
sophiqne  de  Tantiqiiitf,  a  pn  ae  laiaaer  dtvMir  fvn.'  Comp.  Zeller,  Quch. 
ii.  i.  p.  64. 
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Uiemeelvea  the  objects  of  special  divine  guidance.  As  I 
have  said,  I  regard  most  of  Sokrates's  utterances  on  tlie 
subject  as  ironical.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  posing 
occasioDally  as  an  eccentric'  At  the  same  time  he  was 
clearly  not  without  some  superstitions.  He  believed,  for 
example,  in  dreams. 

Trevob.  Well,  he  is  none  the  less  a  Skeptic  on  that 
account.  When  we  come  to  discuss  Montaigne,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Pascal,  G-lanvill,  and  others  of  our  Skeptics,  we  shall 
find  numerous  examples  of  an  excessive  credulity  in  one 
direction,  compensating,  I  suppose,  for  a  deficiency  of  belief 
in  another.  My  notion  of  the  demon  of  Sokrates  is  that  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  concrete  subjectivity  not  uncommon  in 
profound  thinkers.  Omtemplation  often  engenders  a  kind  of 
mystic  self-asBertion,  amorbid  excess  of  personal  consciousness, 
BO  to  speak.  How  &r  he  really  supposed  this  self-evolved 
oracle  to  be  divine  in  the  sense  of  supernatural  b  a  question 
not  altogether  easy  to  answer.  The  highest  divinities  in 
the  estimation  of  Sokrates  were  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  he  would  probably  have  regarded  every  true  instinct 
and  clear-sighted  perception  of  right  conduct  as  divine. 

Abundel.  I  own  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  striking 
proof  of  Sokrat«s*8  religions  spirit,  the  internal  witness  of 
conscience  harmonizing  with  the  external  law  of  divine 
[ffovidence  which  in  reality  he  seems  to  have  substituted 
for  the  divinities  of  Olympos.  We  must  remember  that 
he  repeatedly  calls  bis  mentor  divine,  and  compares  it  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  in  which  it  would  seem  he  believed  most 
devoutly. 

HABBiNGTOTt.  On  the  contrary,  that  very  comparison 
c<mviDceB  me  that  Sokrates's  lorofesdoD  <^  fedth  in  his  demon 
is  to  a  great  extent  ironical.  His  argument  is :  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  receives  communications  ^m  the  gods, 
why  should  not  I  ?  And  I  would  also  infer  a  half-contemp- 
tuous, half-ironical  sneer  at  the  authorities  of  Delphi  in  the 
well-known  story  of  their  having  pronounced  Mm  the  wisest 
man  in  Chreece. 

■  Comp.  the  sUikilig  and  almoBt  incredible  instauM  given  by  Xenophon, 
ViJM*.  lii.  10. 
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Trevob.  There,  I  think,  you  are  mistaken.  Ironical  ti 
may  have  been,  but  by  no  means  contemptuous.  If  there 
was  a  firm,  unfeltering  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Sokrates,  it 
was  that  the  supremest  wisdom  consisted  in  nescience;  and 
being  fiilly  conscious  of  his  absolute  ignorance,  his  wisdom 
was  a  direct  corollary  from  that  premiss.  How  he  managed 
— asBumii^  the  truth  of  the  story — 1«  get  the  authorities 
at  Delphi  to  side  with  him  is  a  point  not  easily  solved. 

Arukdel.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  you  or  Har- 
rington should  wish  to  ironizs,  if  I  may  coin  the  word, 
Sokiates's  demon  out  of  existence.  If  it  stood  alone  as 
an  ultimate  principle  of  certitude,  its  existence  might  be 
thought  doubtful.  But  Sokrates  was  just  as  firmly  convinced 
of  the  in&llibility  of  reason  and  its  method.  Did  he  not 
say  that '  Dialectic  was  the  nature  of  things  *  ?  Koieovet,  he 
certainly  asserted  the  unconditional  obligation  of  virtue  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  Deity  and  a  future  state.  So  that 
if  he  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Skeptic  it  mnet  be  with  very  large 
qualification. 

Trevor.  I  quite  admit  that  there  are  IncongruitieB  in 
the  thought-system  of  Sokrates,  though,  I  hope,  my  pcfter 
will  succeed  in  minimizing  some  of  them. 

Miss  Lbtcesteh.  I  remember  being  struck  with  that 
definition  of  Dialectic  as  '  The  nature  of  things '  when  I 
first  read  it.  I  should  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  more 
I^egnant  aphorism  to  be  fonnd  among  all  the  m&iims 
enounced  by  philosophers.  Its  purport,  I  presume,  is  the 
declaration  of  the  identity  of  human  and  divine  reason — 
the  assertion  of  a  positive  relation  between  phenomena  and 
their  interpretation,  between  thought  and  being. 

Trevor.  Yes,  it  is  an  admirable  foundation  stone  for 
idealism.  Human  ratiocination,  notwithstanding  its  proved 
CallibiUty,iBthereby  made  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe.  .  . . 
But  with  Sokrates  its  effect  is  of  a  mingled  descriptJon.  It 
aflirmed  in  the  first  place  that  a  man's  own  reason  was  his 
sole  method  of  reasoning — a  self-evident  proposition,  though 
one  on  which  Sokrates  feiys  much  stress — but  its  well-known 
result  in  his  own  case  was  a  conviction  of  nescience,  whence, 
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according  to  Sokrates,  it  holds  true  that 'Nescience  is  the 
nature  of  things,'  so  &r  as  humanity  is  concerned. 

Harrington.  I  think,  Doctor,  you  are,  if  not  perverting 
the  dictum  of  Sokrates,  at  least  exaggerating  its  Skeptical 
implication.  Sokrates'a  ratiocination  must  have  had  some 
part  in  his  conviction  of  absolute  morality  and  the  existence 
of  Deity,  if  only  by  affirming  the  necessity,  apart  from 
demonstration,  of  these  truths  for  humanity.  ...  By  the 
way,  it  is  curious  how  thoughts  in  different  epochs,  con- 
ceived by  persons  differently  constituted,  tend  occasionally 
to  converge.  Sokratea  affirmed  that  Dialectic  supplied,  the 
rationfde  of  human  subjective  truth  (for  I  do  not  think 
he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the  order  or  wisdom  displayed  in 
nature).  Similarly  one  of  the  Schoolmen,  Berengarius,  I 
think,  said  still  more  boldly, '  God  is  a  dialectician,'  mean- 
ing I,  suppose,  that  his  works  were  the  result  of  wisdom  and 
prescience  interpretable  by  human  ratiocination. 

Miss  Letcester.  I  should  like  some  light  thrown  on  that 
very  point — How  far  does  the  recognition  by  human  reason  of 
the  processes  and  laws  of  natiue  affirm  a  relation,  I  suppose 
I  mast  not  say  identity,  between  the  reason  which  interprets 
and  that  which  seems  involved  in  the  law  or  process  itself? 
Is  not  Newton's  discovery,  e.g.  of  the  law  of  gravitation  an 
illustration  of  the  Sokratic  maxim  'Dialectic  is  the  natureof 
things,'  or,  as  it  might  be  phrased  in  that  particular  instance, 
'Human  reason  sufficed  to  discover  the  nature  of  planetary 
movements '? 

Trevor.  Most  theologians,  especially  of  idealizing  ten- 
dencies, would  say  that  the  human  reason  must  imply  the 
divine,  bat  I  do  not  think  this  ratiocination  either  exact  or 
imperative.  Human  reason  might  conceivably  interpret 
processes  and  operations  from  which  all  objective  reason, 
considered  as  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
were  absent.  Like  an  indeterminate  problem  in  algebra,  e.g. 
in  which  unknown  quantities  preponderate  over  equations, 
but  which  nevertheless  admits  of  solution. 

Arundel.  Excuse  me.  Doctor.  Your  Skepticism  is 
running  away  with  you.  Un-reason  might  interpret  what  is 
irrational  and  absurd;  reason  itself,  never!  When  it  assumes 
vol.  I.  o 
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Buch  functions,  reason  must  laj  down  its  own  proper  offiod 
and  assume  for  the  time  being  the  cap  and  bells  of  folly. 
Suppose,  e.g.  the  planets  had  been  governed,  I  won't  say  by 
laws  but  by  impulses  fitful,  wayward,  and  irregular,  would 
Newton's  reason  or  any  other  man's  have  been  competent  to 
interpret  their  motions  ?  As  for  yoiir  mathematical  illustra- 
tion, it  is  against  you,  for  the  solutions  of  indeterminate 
problems  may  be  numberless. 

Trevor,  Do  you  then  deny  that  reason  in  the  case  of 
*  Mad-doctors,'  as  they  are  called,  is  incapable  of  interpreting 
and  accounting  for  the  capricious  irrational  impulses  of  their 
patients? 

Arundel.  No,  I  do  not,  bat  I  dare  to  affirm  that  it  is 
by  temporarily  divesting  themselves  of  their  own  rational 
faculties,  and  entering  into  the  wayward  unregulated  moods 
of  their  patients,  that  they  are  able  to  do  so.  Besides,  there 
are,  I  suppose,  in  most  lunatics  some  relics  of  ordinary  reason, 
so  that  there  is  not  a  total  want  of  a  common  standpoint 
between  them  and  their  physicians. 

Harrington.  Your  controversy  resolves  itself  into 
this:  How  far  can  reason,  quasi  reason,  divest  itself  of  ita 
customary  methods,  and  enter  sympathetically  into  modes 
of  thought  that  are  irrational?  Certainly  reason,  applying 
rational  procedure,  can  never  claim  to  interpret  what  has 
no  affinity  with  itself.  I  therefore  agree  with  Arundel,  there 
must  be  some  congruous  relation  between  thought  and 
being,  or  I  quite  fail  to  see  how  one  can  interpret  the  other. 
The  principle  may  be  pushed  to  extravagance,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  at  the  bottom  it  is  sound.  Even  those 
Scientists  who  most  deny  the  objective  wisdom  or  reason 
displayed  in  the  universe,  postulate  it  at  every  affirmation  of 
a  discovery  of  fitness  between  means  and  ends.  Among  the 
Darwinian  materialists — Haecke)  is  a  conspicuous  instance — 
the  text  of  their  discourses  is  loudly  Atheistic,  but  the  dis- 
courses themselves  are  distinctly  Theistic.  .  .  .  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  leaving  Sokrates,  I  think. 

Trevor.  I  will  return  to  him  by  beginning  my  paper— 
with  this  final  question  on  the  point  just  mooted :  Who  is  the 
best  judge  of  a  discord,  the  musician  with  a  sensitive  ear 
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for  music,  and  who  perhaps  has  studied  the  law  of  discords, 
or  any  chance  idiotSe  who  has  no  ear  for  music  of  any  kind? 
Harrinoton.  Your  analogy  is  wide  of  the  mark.  A 
more  suitable  one  would  be  this :  Could  a  musician  by  any 
possible  means  enter  into  the  feelings  which  a  deaf  mute 
mi^ht  conceivably  have  on  the  subject  of  his  art?  I  humbly 
trow  not. 

Dr.  Trevor  then  began  hie  paper. 

Sokratee,  the  greatest  thinker  of  Greece,  is  also  its  freest 
thinker.  I  mean  that  he  attaches  more  importance  than  any 
other  Greek  philoeopher  to  the  free  unrestricted  exercise  of  human 
reason,  and  values  more  highly  the  results  of  that  exercise. 
Though  not  the  inventor  of  Eristic,  he  first  brought  it  to  perfeo* 
tion ;  he  first  showed  what  an  invindble  instrument  for  destruc- 
tive purposes  Dialectic  is.  Sokrates,  therefore,  is  allied  both  to 
the  Eleatics  and  the  Sophists,  for  the  reason  that  he  introduced 
and  taught  the  ordinary  use  of  those  logical  weapons  which  had 
been  forged  in  the  school  of  Elea,  and  in  the  lecture-rooms  of 
Sicilian  ithetoricians  and  Athenian  Sophista.  Sokrate«  may  also 
claim  to  be  the  first  Greek  thinker  who  declared  Skeptical  sus- 
pense— the  conviction  of  ignorance — to  be  a  legitimate  outcome 
of  the  unimpeded  energies  of  the  human  intellect.  His  creed  is 
Nescience,  not,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  dermatic  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  others,  but  as  an  assertion  of  his  own  state.  Hypo- 
thetically  he  assumes  that  both  truth  and  knowledge  not  only 
exist,  but  are  diffused  widely  among  mankind ;  henoe,  he  covertly 
pretends  to  agree  with  the  multitude  who  are  all  convinced  that 
they  possess  them.  Although  he  cannot  share  this  conviction,  it 
is  from  no  want  of  effort  on  hie  part.  His  endeavours  are  un- 
ceasing t«  become  partaker  in  this  general  store  of  science,  to 
realise  and  convert  to  ready  cash  for  eveiy-day  use  this  speculative 
stock  of  knowledge  which  humanity  claims  to  possess.  Having 
thoroughly  ransacked  his  own  mental  coffers  and  found  them 
empty,  he  industriously  explores  those  of  other  people — generally 
of  great  reputation  for  wealth ;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  as  the 
result  of  his  search,  that  the  wealth  is  fictitious,  the  reputation 
unfounded,  and  their  true  condition  not  very  different  from  his 
own.  But  the  quest  has  been  attended  with  one  beneficial  result- 
Setting  aside  the  intellectual  vacuity  of  others,  on  which  frata 
ironical  and  humorous  motives  he  does  not  insist,  be  has  at  least 
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ftscertained  hia  own  real  Btat«.  He  haa  put  ia  pmcdce  one  of  the 
earliest  axioms  of  Qreek  philoeophy,  '  Know  thyself; '  and  be  con- 
gratulates himself  on  that  self-knowledgs,  though  it  amount  only 
to  a  conviction  of  DesdoDGe. 

A  detailed  narration  of  the  life  of  Sokrates  we  may  dispense 
witli.  The  story  of  that  noble  life,  and  eepecially  its  gloriooa  ter- 
minatJOD,  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  has  become  the  beet  known 
of  classical  biogn^hiee.  The  son  of  a  sculptor,  Sophroniskos,  and 
a  midwife,  Fhanarete,  Sokratee  was  bom  b.c.  469 — the  last  ye«r 
of  the  Persian  war.  His  life,  tberef<H:«,  synchronises  with  the 
moHt  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  histco;.  Having  received  the 
usual  elements  of  an  Attic  education — compiimng  Music,  Oym- 
naetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy — he  passed  some  years  in  lesniing 
his  father's  trade  of  sculptor ;  but  Nature  had  clearly  destined 
him  to  mould  men's  intelleota  rather  than  copy  their  bodily  fcaros. 
He  accordingly,  though  at  what  age  is  auoertain,  abandoned 
hewing  dead  marble ;  and,  aft«r  due  preparation,  began  to  treat 
intnravely  the  mass  of  convictions  then  current  among  his  country- 
men, and  of  which  he  oonoeived  himself  to  possess  hia  proper  share. 
His  philosophical  studies  were  commenced  by  an  investigation  of 
the  Ionic  pbysidsts.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  at  one  period 
of  his  life  he  bad  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  physical 
science.  We  have  his  own  admission  of  the  powerful  charm 
which  Datnral  science  exercised  over  him  during  his  early  man- 
hood. He  thus  entered  the  portal  of  Greek  thon^t  by  the  study 
of  her  eariieet  philosophy,  and  it  is  observable  that  his  mental 
career  coincides  with  the  general  course  of  Hellenic  speculation. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  aspects  of  Greek  thought  that  find  no  repre- 
sentation nor  reflection  in  the  Platonic  Bokrat«e.  His  introduc- 
tion to  the  next  stage— the  Eleatic  Philosophy — was  accomplished 
by  personal  intwoouree  with  Farmenides  and  Zenon.  To  thera 
sutole  and  illustrioufl  tiiinkers  must  be  ascribed  no  small  share  in 
the  impuhdon  to  those  mental  studies  and  dialectical  exerdtations  by 
which  the  name  of  Sokrates  is  signalised  in  history.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  may  even  claim  the  title  ctf  his  teachers ;  but  his  own 
native  powers  were  so  great,  his  intellect  so  clear  and  penetrating, 
his  character  so  independent,  the  career  that  he  struck  out  so 
entirely  novel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  him  influenced  by 
any  external  instrumentality  beyond  mere  soggeetion.  The  bent 
of  his  own  mind  was  decidedly  towards  metaphydoal  and  ethical 
inquiries,  and  he  himself  confeesee  to  a  passionate  love  of  contro. 
versy.  His  distaste  for  physical  inquiries  and  his  permanent 
attachment  to  dialectic  are  thus  readily  accounted  for.    Investiga- 
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Uoos  into  natural  phenomena  aj^teared  to  him  to  huve  no  pfactical 
iasue.  Theories  of  coemogoD^  and  kindred  aubjects  taught  him 
nothing  about  himself — the  problem  of  all  others  in  which  he  was 
moet  interested — nor  did  they  throw  much  light  on  the  intollentual 
formation  and  modes  of  thought  of  his  fellow-men,  the  subjects 
which  be  deemed  next  in  iinportanoe.  Accordingly,  abandoning 
all  objects  of  physical  reeearch,  he  reeolved  to  confine  himself  to 
mental  and  ethical  philosophy ;  to  the  study  of  hnman  knowledge, 
its  origin,  growth,  and  validity ;  to  the  Iree  and  unreserved  ana- 
lysis of  prevalent  convictions  and  modes  of  belief;  in  a  word,  to 
search  for  truth  in  its  immediate  relation  to  human  thonght  and 
conduct. 

The  motive  influences  that  impelled  Sokratee  along  this  path 
of  free-thought  are  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  determine.  The  chief 
of  them  was,  pra4kape,  his  personal  proclivities.  Like  all  Skeptics, 
Sokrates  possessed  an  intellect  of  marveUous  acutenesa.  He  was 
also  gifted  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  for  knowledge,  as  well  as 
with  that  peculiar  subtlety  and  profundity  of  thought  which  is 
never  satisfied  with  primd  facU  solutions  or  probaUe  determioa- 
tiaoB  of  intellectoal  problems.  Men  of  tiiis  class — Montaigne  is 
another  conspicuous  instance — seem  to  possees  an  instinctive  and 
spontaneons  distrust  of  what  is  obvious  or  apparent ;  they  delight 
to  probe  beneath  the  cruet  of  costomaiy  belief  and  somnolent 
acquiescence.  In  any  state  of  society  or  opinion  BokratM  must 
needs  have  pursued  his  mission.  Hie  political,  social,  or  indivi- 
dual condition  of  his  fellow-men  that  could  have  xatisfied  him  is 
quite  beyond  ordinary  conception  or  experience.  The  perfection  of 
pt^ular  education  and  b^ief ;  the  general  advance  in  Dialeotic  and 
mental  culture,  which  rendered  furthw  examination  superfluous, 
would  have  been  for  him  undesirable.  He  himself  admits  before 
the  Dikastery  that  life  without  cross-questioning  and  disoiisaion 
would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  worth  having.  It  is  to  this  per- 
sonal peculiarity  that  we  must  ascribe  the  chief  motive  that  deter- 
mined bis  mission.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  oon- 
vinced,  t^iart  from  his  own  predilection,  that  his  intellectu.il 
vivisection — his  '  torpedo  shock,'  or  his  '  horae-fly  bite,'  as  he  play- 
fully calls  the  stimulus — was  not  most  healthful  for  hie  fellow- 
citizens.  That  he  supposed  his  mission  beneficial  to  the  Btate  is  a 
fact  beyond  doubt  In  this  respect  his  conception  of  public  utility 
ooindded  admirably  with  his  private  idiosyncrasy.  His  over- 
mastering lust  of  discussion  bad  the  further  merit  of  being  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  general  community. 

To   this  personal   quality  most  be  added   various  external 
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Btimuli ;  and  fiistly  those  we  have  noticed  aa  being  derived  from 
ParmeoideB  and  the  Eleatics.  The  aim  of  these  thinken  was 
primarily  to  concentrate  men's  attention  on  themselree,  to  teach 
them  that  all  sound  knowledge  begins  with  Self-knowledge.  Now 
Athens,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Periklean  regime,  was 
overrun  with  teachers,  who  thecnized  on  all  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  for  the  most  part  in  an  exceedingly  crude  manner. 
The  possible  slse  of  the  sun,  the  motions  and  natures  of  the  othrar 
heavenly  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Universe,  repreeent  the  type  i^ 
questions  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Athenians  more  than 
those  ethical  and  intellectoal  subjects  which  concerned  every  act 
of  their  lives.  Sokrates  himself,  we  have  seen,  had  once  evinced 
the  keenest  intereet  in  these  hypotheses.  Assuming  that  he  was 
converted  by  Farmenides  from  physical  to  ethical  speculation,  it  is 
only  natural  to  suj^Mse  that,  with  an  idiosynerasy  like  his  owti, 
the  impulse  should  have  been  of  a  very  powerful  chamcter;  that 
be  should  not  only  have  pursued  with  zest  the  congenial  path  thus 
o|>ened  to  him,  but  should  have  transformed  into  a  popular  misuon 
what  had  perhaps  been  the  esoteric  lore  of  a  few  disciples. 

Nor  would  I  suppose  him  quite  uninduenoed  by  certwn  inci- 
dental mischiefs  which  had  followed  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists. 
It  is  clear  that  in  certain  cases  and  under  the  more  unscrupulous 
of  these  teachers  a  lax  tone  of  public  and  private  morals  had  been 
induced.  Probably  the  point  in  their  teaching  which  had  most 
contributed  to  this  result  was  the  confounding  practice  with 
theory  in  the  sense  that  a  deficiency  of  demonstrable  truth  in 
speculation  was  held  to  involve  a  want  of  any  standard  in  ethical 
conduct.  This  theoty,  which  is  most  confined  to  Greek  Suphist«, 
WAS  combated  with  all  his  force  by  Sokratce;.  He  is  never  tired 
of  insisting  that  a  defect  of  q)eculative  truth  does  not  nullify 
obvioos  moral  obligation.  There  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  the  fact  that  he  himself  combined  with  sophistical  ratio- 
cination and  mental  freedom  a  life  of  unblemished  rectitude  and 
moral  purity.'  He  thus  endeavoured  to  teach  the  Athenians  to 
diiicrimiuate  between  what  was  good  and  what  was  harmful  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophists.  Their  free  methods,  so  closely  copied  by 
himself,  were  useful.  It  was  right  that  men  should  be  taught  to 
employ  th^  intellectual  powera  with  freedom,  unimpeded  by 
foregone  conclusions  and  anment  prejudices.  But  their  conduct, 
the  practice  as  distinct  from  the  theory  of  ethics,  belonged  very 
largely  to  their  fellow-men,  to  the  State,  to  society,  to  their 
friends  and  neighbours ;  good,  uuNelfish  action  being  the  founda* 
'  Od  this  point  see  AjipcndiiC, 
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tion  stone  of  all  political  and  social  life.  But  thouj^  Sokrates 
opposed,  in  the  interests  of  the  common  weal,  immoml  application 
of  the  Sophists'  teaching,  it  is  evident  that  he  derived  no  small  in- 
tellectual ezoitatdon  from  the  atmosphere  of  &ee  discnssion  which 
those  teachings  helped  to  create  and  sustain.  During  hiB  early 
manhood  there  was  in  Athens  a  large  and  active  drcnlation  of  free 
thought  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Questions  of  Philo- 
sophy, Theology,  Art,  Ethics,  and  Pohtics  were  discussed  not  only 
in  pabUo  in  the  theatres  and  gymnasia,  but  also  at  reunions  in 
the  houses  of  prominent  dtizens.  The  tone  of  these  speculations 
was  BO  much  in  advance  of  the  popular  creed  that  the  cry  of  im- 
piety was  more  than  once  raised  against  Perikles ;  while  of  his 
fi-ee-thinking  friends,  Anazagoras  was  compelled  to  flee,  and 
Pheidias  died  in  prison.  Aspada,  the  wife  of  Perikles,  and  other 
leaders  of  Athenian  fashion  seem  to  have  exerdsed  the  same  kind 
of  influence  on  the  foremost  intellects  and  political  movements  of 
the  time  as  the  leaders  of  the  Parisian  aalont  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  That  Sokrates  attended  these  conversaziones  in  the 
hoose  of  Aspasia  seems  clear ; ,  and  the  keen  love  of  controversy 
which  he  admits  was  so  deeply  engrained  in  his  character,  justifles  na 
in  supposing  that  be  manifested  a  warm  interest  even  if  he  did  not 
take  a  leading  share  in  Uie  mimic  warfare  of  so  congenial  an  arena. 

Nor,  once  more,  must  we  leave  out  of  calculation  those  cii-cum- 
stancee  in  his  own  life  which  gave  him  that  peculiar  insight  into 
his  fetlow-men  which  he  manifests  in  the  '  Platonic  Dialogues.' 
His  career  as  an  Athenian  dtizen — and  he  zealously  took  part  in 
all  the  varied  functions  his  dtizenship  involved — had  brought  him 
into  intimate  personal  relation  with  every  class  of  Athenian,  from 
ruling  statesmen  to  the  lowest  members  of  the  community.  Upon 
all  his  fellow-citizens,  without  distinction  of  class  or  calling, 
Sokratee  brought  to  beex  his  keen  habits  of  observation,  his  acute 
diagnueis  of  character,  as  well  as  his  humorous  perception  of  human 
foibles.  The  insight  he  thus  acquii'ed  into  the  hollowness,  falsity, 
and  mere  conventionalism  of  his  age  might  well  have  impelled  a 
mind  so  religiously  earnest  and  sensitive  to  truth  to  tear  off  the 
veil  &om  this  unreality  and  pretentiousness;  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  his  felluw-dtizons,  and  compel  them  to  see  themselves  in 
thdr  own  nakedness  and  deformity  instead  of  in  those  gandy, 
borrowed  trappings  of  Iklse  knowledge  in  which  the^  were  wont 
to  array  themselves. 

Among  these  educational  and  inspiring  influences,  and  during 
his  transition  from  one  philosophy  to  another,  the  mind  of  Sokratea 
was  itself  undergoing  a  certain  dlsdpline.     He  had  brought  his 
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restleas  rasMLTch,  his  subtle  dialectic,  and  his  unsatiable  craving  for 
truth  to  beat  upon  the  etock  of  home  convictiona,  with  which  he 
had  grown  np,  and  which  he  shared  with  the  minority  of  hie 
fellow -citiKenB.  He  had,  in  other  words,  pnreued  that  path  of  self- 
knowledge  which  he  afterwards  declared  to  be  the  highest  wisdom. 

We  ma.y  well  suppose  that  this  self-analysis  was  carried  out 
with  all  the  pitUcGs  vigoor  which  subsequently  distinguished  his 
dialogues  with  others ;  that  no  idea  or  opinion  was  allowed  to 
pass  muster  without  bang  first  placed  on  the  rack  of  his  dialectic, 
that  no  hidden  mental  recess  was  left  unsearched,  no  plausible 
definition  unexamined,  no  popular  conviction  untested ;  in  a  word, 
that  no  mental  disguise  or  covert  remained,  beneath  which  some 
unverified  dogma  or  unstable  half-truth  might  haply  find  shelter. 
I  have  often  imagined  a  Platonic  dialogue  in  which  liie  iut«^ 
locutors  are  8okrat«a  the  elder  and  Sokrates  the  younger,  and 
which  might  represent  the  sevrae  self-criticiBm  of  former  beliefs  to 
which  the  great  dialectiraan  submitted  himself.  How  long  this 
Platonic  di-paychical  dial<^ue  between  Sokrates  and  himself  lasted 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  probably  extended  over  some 
years.  Bnt  the  result  of  his  introspection  is  evident  by  his  own 
repeated  attestation.  It  may  be  described  as  both  twofold  and 
somewhat  incongruous.  Sokrates  became  persuaded  of  his  com- 
plete ignorance,  and  also  of  the  invincible  power  of  dialectics  by 
which  he  had  arrived  at  that  conviction. 

Sokrates  thus  accomplished  that  destructive  eelf-diagnosis  which 
is  the  commonest  characteristic  of  all  Skeptics.  He  therefore  takes 
his  place  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  by  the  side  of  such  thinkers  as 
Augustine,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Pomponazzi,  and  other  Skeptics 
who  set  forth  in  their  intellectual  career  with  the  same  determina- 
tion to  analyse  the  convictionB  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
to  sift  the  pure  grain  of  ti'uth  from  the  cbt^  in  which  they  found 
it  commingled,  though  they  did  not  all  arrive  at  precisely  similar 
results.  The  ample  information  we  possess  as  to  the  personal 
character  of  Sokrates,  as  well  as  his  declared  opinion  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  self-analysis  in  the  case  of  others,  enables  us  to 
pronounce  with  some  confidence  on  the  effects  he  derived  iVom  his 
self-examination.  He  thereby  acquired  that  robust  intellectual 
independence,  that  unrestricted  fieedom  of  mental  energy — making 
eveiy  speculative  conviction  an  open  question — that  supreme  in- 
difference to  popular  and  long-held  opinions  as  such,  liat  indor 
mitable  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  that  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  with  which  his  name  is  associated  in  history. 

But  Sokrates  was  not  satisfied  with  achieving  this  conquest 
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over  popular  di^matism  and  prejudice  in  his  own  person.  He  was 
desirons  that  his  fellow-citueos  should  be  partakers  in  this  new 
gospel  of  self-reliant  mental  freedom.  If  the  conviction  of  ne- 
ecienoB  had  been  beneficial  to  himself,  wh;  should  it  not  be  so  to 
othersi  False  knowledge,  ill-grounded  opinion,  and  pretentious 
df^ma  were  essentially  evil,  and  most  needs  exercise  a  pernidoos 
inflaence  wherever  they  were  found.  Accordingly,  Sokrates  com- 
menced that  career  of  public  teaching  which,  on  acconnt  of  the 
religious  eamestnesB  with  which  he  pursued  it,  and  the  martyr's 
death  that  crowned  it,  has  been  worthily  termed  a  mission.  But 
a  more  extraordinary  mission  it  is  scarce  possible  to  concdve.  It 
is  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  its 
extraordinary  charact«r  pertains  as  much  to  its  method  as  to  its 
object.  For  the  latter,  it  consisted  in  the  public  inculcation  of 
human  ignorance,  in  the  ruthless  investigation  and  wholesale  de- 
struction of  unverified  and  unverifiable  opinions.  Sokrates  was, 
hfflioe,  a  teacher  of  philosophical  repentance  and  self-abnegation. 
No  religious  preacher  oi  any  creed  insisted  more  strenuously  on 
the  necessity  of  self-esaminatioQ,  on  the  uprooting  of  andent  pre- 
judices, on  the  abandonment  of  intellectual  dn  and  errra-,  on  such 
duties  as  are  implied  in  the  exhortation  '  to  cut  off  the  right  hand 
or  pluck  out  the  right  eye.'  But  the  Sokratic  method  was  as 
remarkable  as  in  philosophy  was  its  object.  He  possessed  the  rare 
art  of  compelling  his  hearers  themselves  to  draw  the  required  oon- 
ctudons;  and  the  irredstible  cogen<^  of  the  lesson  was  enhanced 
by  the  involuntariness  that  attended  its  acquirement.  In  reality 
a  teacher,  he  humorously  professed  to  be  a  learner.  Instead  of 
delivering  harangues  as  did  the  Rhetoridans,  or  formal  leesons 
as  the  Sophiste,  he  limited  himself  to  asking  queetdons ;  and  so 
condncted  his  catechism  that  the  catechumen  became  his  own 
instructor. 

Ko  doubt  the  misdon  was  full  oi  peril ;  eveiy  attempt  to 
compel  idolatois  (in  the  Baconian  sense  of  the  word)  to  redgn 
thdr  idol-worship,  to  admit  the  false  or  nugatory  character  of 
long-cherished  dogmas,  to  rest  satisfied  with  true  nesdence  instead 
of  fended  knowledge,  must  needs  be  attended  with  danger.  No 
humility  is  so  great  as  genuine  poverty  of  spirit,  no  asoetidsm  so 
difficult  as  the  surrender  of  preconceptions — espedally  on  the 
Eubject-matter  of  religion;  and  the  mission  of  Sokrates,  by  ignor- 
ing ordinary  ideas  <tf  the  gods  and  their  worship,  hy  analysing 
current  ethical  notions,  and  by  indeting  on  the  practical  dutJee  of 
life  as  apart  from  speculative  theories  respecting  them — struck  a 
blow  at  the  self-complacency  of  Athenian   dtizens  which  th<7 
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would  be  humanly  certain  to  reeent  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity 
offered. 

But  the  mission,  it  muEt  be  admitted,  was  in  its  real  nature 
Skeptical.  The  enemy  a^nst  which  Sokratee  fought  waa  know- 
ledge and  popular  coavictions.  The  state  he  aspired  to  establish 
in  each  of  his  ditu^iptes  was  a  candid  and  truthful  ignorance ;  an 
ignorance,  moreover,  that,  so  far  as  its  method  was  ooncemed,  was 
unlimited.  For,  granting  tliat  much  of  the  current  Athenian 
knowledge  was  false  or  baseless,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Sokratic 
elenchus  that  limited  its  operation  to  such  false  sdence  and 
excluded  it  altogether  from  the  true,  and  this  the  Athenians  were 
quite  keen-sighted  enough  to  perceive.  Sokistes  had  devised  a 
powerful  machine  most  ingeniously  adapted  for  uprooting  mental 
weeds,  but  it  was  almost  equally  effective  in  extirpating  the  good 
crops.  Nor  was  its  character  less  real  on  account  of  the  insidious 
and  ironical  guise  under  which  it  was  veiled.  Instead  of  parading 
openly  the  virtues  of  nescience,  instead  of  proclaiming  in  set 
terms  the  vanity  and  pretentiousness  of  popular  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  insisting  plainly  on  the  folly  and  imbecility  of  those 
around  him,  Sokratee  adopted  the  very  opposite  course.  He 
feigned  to  believe  that  the  common  knowledge  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  real,  trustworthy,  and  demonstrable.  They  were  wise, 
he  was  the  fool  anxious  to  participate  in  their  wisdom.  But 
before  doing  this  he  naturally  wished  to  investigate  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  based.  His  adoption  of  this  standpoint  was  ne- 
cessitated by  his  avowed  consciousness  of  ignorance,  by  bis  passion 
for  controv^«y,  as  well  as  by  a  prudent  reo^nition  of  the  danger 
a  tac^e  open  indictment  of  popular  opinion  would  have  involved. 
As  it  was,  the  conviction  of  fiilsity  and  vanity  underlying  their 
belief  was  a  conclusion  his  hearers  themselves  were  necessitated  to 
draw.  The  admission  of  shallow  pretentiousness  and  folly  pertain- 
ing to  unverified  truths  was  one  they  were  coerced,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  into  making.  Oftentimes  the  avowal  was  wrested 
from  his  interlocutors  without  their  knowledge  or  suspicion.  They 
were  entrapped  into  a  confession  of  nescience  on  the  very  subjects 
they  imagined  they  knew  best.  Supposing  themselves  wealthy, 
they  were  constrained  to  admit  themselves  intellectual  bankrupts ; 
accounting  themselves  possessed  of  rational  beliefs  and  modes  of 
thought,  their  possessions  were  proved  to  be  visionary,  and  this  by 
the  very  dialectic — the  ordinary  processes  of  human  reason — on 
which  those  tenets  were  ostensibly  grounded. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  cj.n  exceed  or  even  equal  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  method,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  paiufid  wrench 
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that  must  have  attooded  its  application,  eepoci&llj  in  the  case  of 
disingenuons  or  bigoted  disciples.  It  was  a  process  of  self-instruc- 
tion that  for  honeet  inquirers  rendered  conviction  doubly  oon- 
vincing.  Henoe,  no  Skeptical  method  that  ever  existed  can 
pretend  to  rival  the  Sokratic  elenchus,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  its  complete  representation,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Platonic  '  Dialogues  of  Search,'  has  mode  more  Skeptics  th<ui  any 
manual  or  method  that  the  doubting  ingenuity  of  man  ever 
devised.  Other  thinkers — we  shall  pass  in  review  meet  of  them 
— have  explained  the  processes  by  which  they  succeeded  in  testing 
their  own  knowledge,  and,  so  doing,  in  ridding  themselves  of  a  large 
amount  of  bastard  and  supposititious  knowledge ;  but  no  Skeptic, 
either  andent  or  modem,  succeeded  so  well  as  Soknites  in  under- 
mining the  convictions  of  others,  in  proving  that  popular  opinion 
is  oftentimes  either  unoonsdously  gronndlese  or  purposely  men- 
dadouB. 

But  while  proclaiming  Sokratee  a  methodical  and  avowed 
Skeptic,  it  is  bnt  reasonable  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  on 
which  I  base  my  opinion,  eepedally  as  it  differs  irom  the  common 
theory  on  the  subject. 

I.  Firstly,  some  strees  must,  I  think,  be  placed  on  the  deliber- 
ate renunciation  of  physical-science  studies  which  Sokrates  made 
in  earlier  life,  and  his  final  reliance  for  Truth  upon  introspection; 
not  only  because  he  thereby  cut  himself  adrift  from  much  of  prior 
Greek  speculatioQ,  but  because  it  evinced  a  distrust  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  physical  means.  We  shall  find  repeatedly, 
during  our  researches,  that  doubt,  like  knowledge,  often  begins 
with  the  senses,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Sokrates 
at  a  critical  point  of  his  intellectual  career  had  conceived  a  sus- 
picion of  all  sense-derived  knowledge.  How  far  he  carried  that 
feeling  in  the  direction  of  Idealism  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  I 
do  not  think  myself  that  he  would  have  agreed  with  Flato  in  the 
Phaidon  that  a  philosopher  would  be  better  off  without  his  bodily 
senses.  Perh^fis  we  shall  not  be  fiu-  wrong  in  suppoeing  that 
Sokrates  arrived  at  the  wicket^gate  c^  idealism  by  adopting  the 
principles  implied  in  such  maxims  as  '  Know  thyeelf,'  '  Dialectic 
is  the  Nature  of  Things,'  without  caring  to  push  to  their  ideal 
consequences  the  lineal  issues  of  these  propoeittons.  Certainly 
the  general  method  and  standpoint  of  Soknites  are  only  reconcil- 
able with  a  partial  and  limited  Idealism— one  that  propounded  in- 
trospection as  the  readiest  path  to  Truth,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  Truth  the  synonym  of  Nescience.  The  main  advantage  that 
Soknktes  derived  from  Idealism  was  its  supplying  him  with  a 
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metapbyaical  sl&ndpoiat  wheace  he  might  surrey  tlie  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  it«  methods  and  proceeaee,  juat  as  his  physical 
position  had  enabled  him  to  examine  man's  knowledge  of  tiie 
material  universe.  But  his  conclusion  from  the  latter  as  from  tJie 
former  investigation,  from  the  self'knoivledge  as  &om  the  J^atar^ 
knowledge,  was  the  eame  Nescieaoe. 

For  it  was  not  only  the  fallibility  of  bnm&n  sensee  that  Ms 
pbydcist-inveetigatLons  served  to  reveal ;  the  weakness  of  the 
Beamn  when  brought  to  be&r  on  the  problems  of  Nature  was 
another  coaviotJon  derived  from  the  same  study.  Sokratee  dis- 
covered that  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  natural  phenomena 
refused  to  disclose  all  its  secrets  to  tlie  human  inqoirer.  The 
passages  in  which  he  relates  his  experience  on  this  point  read  like 
condensed  summaries  of  chapters  of  Seztos  Empeirikoe.  He  says 
that  he  once  inquired  into  the  physical  growth  and  decay  of  animals, 
but  with  the  Skeptical  result  of  doubting  whether  growth  de- 
pended on  eating  and  drinking.  He  had  also  investigated  ordinary 
ideas  of  nomber  and  comparison,  but  ended  by  professing  bis  in. 
ability  to  understand  predsely  bow  one  and  one  made  two.  AM 
last,  baffled  and  disappointed,  he  took  refnge  in  Introspection. 
Dialectic  became  to  him  '  the  Nature  of  Things ; '  and  though  this 
path,  like  the  other,  ended  in  a  conviction  of  Neeoienoe,  the  un- 
welcome conoludon  was  presented  in  a  more  definitive  if  Dot  more 
agreeable  form,  so  as  at  least  to  induce  an  acquiescence  in  it.  Hia 
metaphysics  had  alw  the  advantage  of  not  deceiving  him  with  a 
fictitious  glamour  of  easy  knowledge,  as  physical  phenomena  were 
apt  to  do. 

Bat  this  supreme  confidence  in  Dialectic,  which  ia  disclosed  in 
its  definition  as  the  Nature  of  Things,  seems  to  call  for  a  passing 
remark.  I  incline  to  r^ard  it  as  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  inteilectual  character  of  Sokrates.  That  IntroepectioD,  aelf-  - 
aaalysis,  is  the  only  road  to  Truth  and  Knowledge  he  is  experi- 
mentally certain.'  Indeed  the  Ratiocination  of  a  wise  man  he 
declares  to  be  the  only  coneeivable  method  of  Truth-search.  But 
though  satisfied  with  the  way,  he  is  not  certain  that  he  himself 
must  attain  Truth  by  pursuing  it — we  might  say  that  he  is  not 
so  anxious  about  the  termination  of  his  path  as  he  is  that  it  should 
follow  the  right  direction.  If  Truth  were  the  goal  of  all  human 
effort,  we  could  not  be  wrong  in  following  nndeviatingly  that 
Unfettered  Seasoning  which  was  the  only  road  leading  to  it.     To 

'  It  sbonld  be  noticed,  as  ooe  of  the  mnn;  ties  that  connect  Sohnil«s 
with  the  Sophiats,  that  in  the  Sophittet  he  dt^cribes  (he  Sophist  as  doubtiog 
of  all  phenomena,  and  in&rring  only  the  Idea. 
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IMalectic,  therefore,  he  conceded,  aometimea  in  playful  irony,  but 
otUai  with  sincere  eamestnees,  a  certain  despotism  over  the  Human 
Beoson  in  general,  and  over  the  methods  of  his  own  inquiry  in 
particular.'  It  was  a  transference  of  the  absolute  Bupremscy  of 
Truth  to  tfie  sole  method  by  which  it  was  acquired.  Whatever 
Dialectic  or  Beaeon  taught  must  needs  be  true,  no  matter  what 
it  was  or  how  much  it  conflicted  with  popular  prejudices  and  con- 
victions.  He  represents  it  as  &  kind  of  tyrant,  in  whose  hands  he 
himself  is  volitionlee^  and  helpless.  Ita  dictum  is  the  judgment 
of  a  superior  court,  which  he  has  no  power  to  disregard  or  gainsajr. 
Suppose,  e.g.  it  were  to  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  gods,  he  cannot 
help  it.  Assume  it  to  involve  a  criticism  ot  any  other  long  acknow- 
ledged truth,  that  is  not  his  fault.  Suppose  it  terminate,  as  in 
his  own  case  it  actually  did  terminate,  in  Keecience,  the  result 
must  be  accepted  if  not  gratefully,  at  least  nnrepiningly.  At 
most,  an  inexpedient  conclusion  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  very 
road  leading  to  it.  Dialectic  must,  if  possible,  rebuild  what  it  has 
iteelf  overthrown. 

It  is  easy  to  criticnse  the  poeition  c^  Sokrates.  Modem  Science 
and,  in  England,  the  Experience  Philosophy  have  long  .claimed  a 
victory  over  the  metaphysical  method.  Kay  m<n«,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  pocdtion  itself  is  suicidal,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  Socrates  reo^nized  it  as  such.  Dialectic,  Uie  Nature 
of  all  Things,  is  ultimately  the  Destroyer  of  all  Things.  Plato 
himitelf  aclmowledged  its  double-edged  prowess,*  though  without 
the  full  admission  of  Nescience  which  the  discovery  drew  from  his 
more  candid  master. 

We  thus  arrive,  by  tnunng  the  footsteps  of  Sokratee,  at  his 
final  conclusion.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  tliat  of  the  Skeptic.  On 
all  matters  of  speculation,  and  in  regard  of  absolute  knowledge, 
he  can  only  affinn  his  ignorance.  He  deliberately  ad<q>ts,  there- 
fore, for  himself  a  position  of  active  nentrality,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  suspense  of  later  Skeptios,  and  he  cltums  for  the  standpoint 
he  has  chosen  the  sancti<»i  and  commendation  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
We  shall  presently  have  to  consider  certain  implied  '  unconditional 
obligationB'  in  the  direction  id  Practice — common  to  Sokratee 

■  Comp.,  »^.  the  latter  part  of  dannidei  (Jowett  's  tram.  voL  i.  pp.  33, 
34),  and  see  hia  diadimiDatloii  between  the  philoBopher  and  the  partisan  in 
the  Plueiden.  Under  tbe  «ame  head  also  falla  his  expressed  inabllily  to 
resist  the  mingled  force  and  fascination  ot  Dialectic,  in  Ihe  Apology. 

*  SejmbUe,  end  of  book  vii.,  where  the  description  of  nnlimitcd  Eristic 
might  almoat  Beem  to  have  a  sadrical  reference  lo  the  Sokratic  Diaioyvn 
^Search. 
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with  other  Skeptics — which  we  must  r^ard  as  a  aet^iff  against 
what  woold  else  have  been  unlimited  Nescience.  Meanwhile  we 
most  not  oonfonnd  the  pore  SkepticiBm  of  Sokratee  with  the  de- 
termined Negation  of  Pyrrbfin  and  his  Bnccessors.  The  conedoos 
ignorance  of  the  former  is  more  a  peiBonal  property  than  a  cbarac- 
teristic  of  hnmanity.  Although,  therefore,  Sotratee  professes  con- 
tinnallj  that  ho  knows  nothing,  be  does  not  make  bis  couclosion 
absolute  and  universal.  He  never  denies  the  existence  of  Truth, 
nor  does  he  deny  the  ultimate  poasibility  of  human  effort  to  attain 
it.  Such  a  denial  would,  indeed,  have  stultified  his  own  position, 
and  mode  all  human  inquiry  a  vain  and  fruitlees  folly.  For 
whatever  else  is  uncertain  in  the  character  of  Sokrates,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  OS  to  his  being  not  only  a  searcher  for  Truth  himself, 
but  one  who  made  Truth-search  the  sole  worthy  employm^it  of 
human  life.  Nor  was  this  opinion  merely  the  outcome  of  his 
view  of  the  necessities  of  others ;  it  was  also  the  result  of  his  own 
feelings  and  paasions.  Intellectual  ezerdse  in  any  and  every 
direction  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  great  thinker.  Ex- 
treme negation  wa£  therefore  as  abhorrent  to  him  as  the  most 
supercilious  and  ill-founded  assertion ;  and  he  wages  his  Dialectic 
warfare  with  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter. 

As  a  Zetetic  or  searcher  Sokrates  is  in  accord  with  the  bigbeet 
spirit  ot  Greek  Skepticism.  When  Sextoe  Empeirikos  defined  the 
different  classes  of  philosophic  thinkers,  he  reserved  foi  the  Skeptics 
the  attribute  of  pure,  dinntoreeted  search.  This  is  in  truth 
one  main  characteristic  of  Sokrates.  He  is  a  bom  inquirer;  a 
searcher  whom  no  concesdon  or  discovery  can  satisfy,  and  no  di£S- 
culty  can  deter.  He  himself  represents  his  own  vehement  passion 
toe  reasoned  discussion,  his  perpetual  efforts  to  find,  if  not  truth, 
yet  the  closest  possible  approximations  to  it,  in  a  variety  of 
images;  sometimes  in  an  ironical  and  uncouth  fashion,  as  in  the 
'  Pbfudros,'  where  he  compares  himself  allured  into  the  country  by 
a  promise  of  discussion,  to  a  cow  attracted  by  a  bait  of  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  says  that  a  similar  bait  might  have  drawn  him  all 
round  Attica.  Nor  was  he  content  only  with  being  a  searcher, 
but  he  must  make  other  men  searchers  as  well.  It  was  just  this 
extutation  of  the  dormant  intellects  of  the  Athenian  populace,  this 
abrupt  and  forceful  impulsion  of  them  along  a  path  of  mental  activity 
and  research,  that  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  service  be  could  do 
the  State.  He  might  have  adopted  the  title  which  a  fellow-Skeptic, 
Giordano  Bruno,  gave  himself  on  account  of  the  awakening  effects 
of  his  teaching,  '  Dormilantium  amimarum  txcuhitor'  the  awaker 
of  sleepy  souls.     For  a  similar   reason   Sokrates  compared   the 
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sUrtliDg  efiecta  of  his  elenchua  to  the  shock  of  a  torpedo-fish,  or 
the  bite  of  a  gadfly.  Nor  do  I  think  that  thei'e  is,  as  some  might 
aver,  the  least  inoongruity  betweeo  his  profession  of  Nesdence  and 
his  nntJring  search  for  Science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  waa  his  con- 
viction of  the  former  that  induced  and  justified  the  latter.  Had  he 
boasted  not  ignorance  bat  attainment,  the  possession  of  in&llible 
truths,  Airther  search  vould  have  been  superfluous.  8okrat«s  saw 
and  proclaimed  for  more  clearly  than  most  thinkers  that  it  is  not 
Skepticism  but  Dogmatism  that  operates  as  a  drag  on  the  hnman 
facnltiee,  and  induces  intellectoal  sloth  and  torpor.  It  is  the  man 
who  has  caught  and  eaten  his  game,  who  perchance  ia  heavy  fk>m 
the  eSbcts  of  the  meal,  that  rests  from  the  chase,  not  he  who  is  still 
hungry  and  desirous  to  ^pease  his  appetite.  The  Athenians,  no 
doubt,  were  fully  satisfied  with  their  dogmas  and  truth-disooveries, 
and  did  not  wish  them  disturbed.  It  seemed  to  them,  as  it  always 
does  to  dt^pnatiats,  impions  to  question  or  analyse  long-venerated 
belie&  and  conceptions,  mythological,  religious,  political,  or  ethical. 
If  examination  must  needs  be  instituted,  if  search  must  be  under- 
taken, it  should  be  confined  to  newer  verities,  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained, or  which  have  not  ae  yet  received  the  imprimatur  of  the 
past.  But  Sokrates  was  altogether  of  a  difierent  opinion.  It  was 
among  these  old  truths  that  inquiry  was  most  needful.  They  were 
in  his  opinion — and  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  Sokratic 
method  as  displayed  in  the  'Dialogues  of  Search'  that  that  opinion 
was  well  founded — bo  many  dead  corpses  waiting  for  and  demand- 
ing an  inquest  They  were  estates  for  which,  though  long  in  pos- 
session, it  was  needful  to  produce  title-deeds.  Prescription,  anti- 
quity, sacrednese,  were  in  his  eyes  no  cl^m  to  exemption  from 
investigation.  Of  all  truths  and  systoms  indifl'erently  he  maintained 
that  their  first  principles  should  &om  time  to  time  be  reviewed 
and  tested,  and  that  the  highw  the  subject  the  greater  should  be 
the  accuracy  and  verifiable  character  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  it  was  based.'  Sokratee  was  clearly  convinced  that 
traths  might  occasionally  be  too  true;  that  their  reception  might 
eren  in  their  own  interests  be  too  much  takva  for  granted.  In  the 
words  of  Coleridge — and  few  more  pregnant  truths  were  ever 
enounced  by  that  great  thinker — '  Truths  of  all  others  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  of  universal 
interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the 
life  and  efficiency  of  truth,  and  lie  bedridden  in  the  dormitory  of 
the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors.'* 
'  Phaidtn,  107  B.;  Reimh.  vi.  n04  E. 
»  Coleridge's  Friend,  No.  fi,  p.  76. 
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Nor,  a^n,  is  there  an;  real  incongruity  between  the  eager  aod 
compreheosive  search  of  Sokrates  and  the  iDdifierence  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  result.  Convinced  of  his  actual  Needence, 
he  was  nevertheless  not  sanguine  of  exchanging  it  for  Science, 
at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent.  How  his  search  might  ter- 
minate here  or  hereafter  he  was  indeed  hy  no  means  anxious. 
Probably,  like  Leasing,  had  the  alternative  been  sabmitted  to  him, 
he  would  have  prefeired  the  search  to  the  find.  Undoubtedly  he 
would  have  done  so  had  the  latter  condition  implied  a  cessation  of 
intellectual  activity.  Having  in  his  possession  a  few  working 
certainties  of  a  practical  kind,  he  waa  indifferent  to  speculative 
inCillibility.  Reverting  to  our  former  simile,  he  resembled  a 
hunter  who  has  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  pocket  sufficient  to  allay 
the  worst  pangs  of  hunger,  and  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
spoil ;  but  who  aeverthelese  feels  the  necessity  of  the  exercise,  the 
.free  movement  of  the  body,  the  expansion  and  exhilaration  of 
mind  which  the  pursuit  of  the  chaee  gives  him.  Moreover,  to 
Sokrates  the  matter  had  a  still  more  solemn  bearing.  Sean^  for 
Truth  and  Knowledge  was  his  divinely  assigned  mission,  just  as 
his  persuasion  of  Nescience  was  its  divinely  sanctioned  storting- 
point.  To  abjure  his  call,  to  retire  from  his  task,  as  he  told  his 
judges,  would  be  an  open  breach  of  the  divine  command.  Rather 
than  commit  this  he  would  willingly  suffer  death. 

Sokrates,  then,  by  his  own  firank  and  unreserved  confession  of 
Nescience,  most  be  reckoned  a  self-avowed  Skeptic.  This  eetimato 
is  confirmed — if  confirmation  of  his  own  repeated  declaration  be 
thought  needful — by  the  method  presented  to  us  in  the  Platonic 
'Dialogues  of  Search.'  It  is  to  these  the  inquirer  must  always 
torn  for  a  complete  account  of  the  Sokratdc  elenchus  by  the  disciple 
most  capable  of  entering  into  its  spirit  and  pui^rt.  But  on  re- 
ferring to  them  we  find  a  portrayal  of  Sokrates  as  a  subtle,  pro- 
found, but  at  the  some  time  nnmitdgated  Skeptic.  From  his 
standpoint  of  Nescience  he  analyses  and  discusses  a  variety  of 
prevalent  notions — metaphysical,  rehgions,  ethical,  political ;  and 
in  all  cases  he  arrives  ultimately  at  inconclusive  or  negative  re- 
sults. In  one  he  discusses  prudence,  in  another  fiaendship,  in  a 
third  conrage;  while  others  are  taken  up  with  Bitetoric,  the 
methods  of  the  Sophists,  impiety,  tlie  teachableness  of  virtue,  &c,, 
but  in  all  alike  the  conclusion  is  uncertain.  Truths,  apparentiy 
the  most  obvious  and  easy  of  definition,  are  shown  on  Sokratic 
analysis  to  be  charged  with  insuperable  difficulties.  All  his 
interlocutors  are  landed  one  after  another  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth of  self-contradictions  and  absurdities,  ftvm  which  the  sole 
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eecape  ie  the  admisdon  of  complete  ignorance.  Nor  ia  thifi  reeult 
wonderfol :  uiTtliing  more  onscrupuloas,  more  tmreaeonable,  more 
determinedly  captions  and  implacably  contentioufi,  it  is  quite 
impoBsiUe  to  conceive.  With  all  his  covert  eneers  at  '  All-wise 
Eristics'  and  Sophiste,  Sokistes  approves  himself  more  Eristic 
than  the  former,  and  more  Sophistical  than  the  latter.  Accord- 
ingly, current  notions,  opinions,  and  beliefe  &I1  before  his  dialec- 
tical battery  like  naked  savages  before  a  Qatling  gnn.  No  dogma 
or  permanent  conviction  could,  indeed,  stand  b^bre  such  niqirin- 
cipled  tactics.  No  fort  of  hunan  belief — ^no  matter  what  ite 
original  strength— conld  long  hold  out  before  so  determined  an 
attack,  snch  on  unceasing  and  varied  succession  of  strutagemH, 
assanlts,  feints,  amboBcades,  subterfuges,  and  surprises,  as  Sokrates 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  AUowing, 
as  in  duty  bound,  a  fair  margin  to  his  confidence  in  dialectics,  and 
granting  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  remai^  that  he  was  precluded 
from  any  definite  conclusion  or  dogmatic  assertion  by  his  own 
profession  of  nescience,'  it  must  still  be  a  lasting  charge  against 
Sokratee,  fix>m  a  dogmatic  standpoint,  that  his  methods  in  apphca- 
tiaa  teanacend  all  reasonable-  scope ;  that  his  Dialectic  is,  in  effect, 
an  example  <tf  Eristic  of  the  worst  kind.  What  this  excess  serves 
to  prove — and  this,  as  regards  Sokrates,  is  the  chief  outcome  <^  the 
Dialt^ee  of  Search — is  the  intensity  of  his  own  conviction  of 
Nescience,  and  the  determination  he  displays  in  showing  that  his 
condition  is  really  shared  by  many  who  in  their  own  eetamation 
are  models  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Unfortunately,  in  trying  to 
effect  this  he  has  left  us,  I  will  not  say  a  portrait,  but  a  caricature 
of  a  Skeptic  whose  Skepticism  is  incurable,  of  a  rationalist  who 
can  at  tames  reason  away  ratiocination,  of  a  logician  who  can  logi- 
cally annihilate  logic. 

In  order  more  folly  to  determine  the  character  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Search,  and  to  fix  their  true  position  in  Skeptical  thought,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  compare  them— (1)  with  the  methods  of  the 
Sophists  which  tliey  occasionally  vilify;  (2)  with  those  of  the  more 
pronounced  Skeptics,  e.?.  Fyrrhdn,  Ainesidemos,  and  especially 
Sextos  Empeirikos.  With  the  first  they  shared,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  inordinate  disputataouaness,  the  love  of  discusdon  fbr  its  own 
sake  independently  both  of  &ir  starting-points  and  Ic^timate  con- 
cludons,  the  desire  of  dialectical  victoi^  at  any  cost,  and  therefore 
the  efibrt  to  make  the  worse  prove  the  better  cause  of  which 
Aristophanes  had  accused  Sokratee.    With  the  Skeptics,  too,  he 

'  Seph.  Sknci.  chap,  xxxiv.     Comp.  Cicero,  ZiumJIu,  chap.  v. 
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shares  a  determinatioD  to  negation  often  in  excess  of  Ms  own 
standpoint.  He  av^le  himself  of  quibbles,  fallacies,  and  amln- 
guities  withoat  limit,  in  order  to  establish  an  inconclusive  issue. 
It  wonld,  indeed,  be  difScult  to  name  a  single  illegitimate  process 
employed  by  subsequent  Skeptics  which  has  no  parallel  or  example 
in  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  Sokrates  is  evidently  well  versed  in 
all  the  bypaths,  as  well  as  the  main  roads,  of  Dialectic,  and  is 
by  no  means  scrupulous  in  employing  the  former  when  the  latter 
do  not  serve  his  purpose.  Hence,  notwithstanding  his  belief  in 
absolute  truth  which  differentiat«s  him  from  tbe  school  of  FyrrhSn, 
he  often  i-easons  as  if  he  believed  truth  to  be  an  impossibility,  or 
at  least  as  if  its  presence  on  the  side  of  an  adversary  would  have 
been  an  unwelcome  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
only  what  I  have  already  termed  it,  an  exaggeration  of  his  own 
suspensive  position.  He  finds  it  in  practice  difficult  (subsequent 
Skeptics  found  it  impossible)  to  assert  distinctly  his  own  Nescience 
without  implying  that  this  was  incontrovertibly  the  condition  of 
all  men.  But  however  this  may  be,  of  the  fact  of  his  unprincipled 
Eristic  and  his  ostensible  preference  of  Victoiy  over  Truth  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Bacon,  among  othen,  has  long  ago  pconted  out 
that  characteristic  of  the  Sokrattc  method  as  one  that  allied  him 
to  the  Skeptics,'  and  Professor  Jowett  remarks,  d  propos  of  his 
discussion  on  Mendship,  that  Sokrates  'allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  sort  of  Eristic  or  illogical  t<^c  against  which 
the  truest  definition  of  friendship  would  be  unable  to  stand-*  A 
similar  remark,  it  may  be  added,  might  be  made  on  most  of  the 
themes  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  into  greater  detail  the  general 
proof  of  the  Skepticism  of  Sokrates  furnished  by  the  'Dia- 
logues of  Seardi,'  by  enumerating  other  instances  of  his  profound 
distrust  of  commonly  received  dogmas.  Setting  aside  for  the 
present  corroborative  testimony,  of  which  both  among  contem- 
poraries and  later  writers  there  is  no  lack,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  thorough-going  character  which  Sokrates  confesses  to 
have  marked  his  I)oubt.  We  have  seen  that,  hke  a  celebrated 
English  Skeptic  of  our  own  day,  he  was  not  inclined  to  attach  to 

■  Speaking  of  the  It«  EleneAii  Saphumatvtn  of  Aditotle,  and  of  the 
Qreek  Thinkets  who  had  prMtised  it,  he  safs,  'Neque  illnd  tantnm  in 

peisoaa  BOpbiBtaram  antiqaoram venim  eliam  in  peisona  ipdot 

fJocmtiB,  qui  com  Ulnd  semper  agat,  at  nihil  affirmet,  sed  a  ceteris  in 
medium  addncta  infirmet,  ingeniorissime  objoctiononi,  falladanuu,  et 
redargntiODUm  modoe  eipressit.'  Be  Aug.  Sei.  lib.  t.  cap.  tv.  Werit,  Ellis 
and  Spcdding,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 
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the  properties  of  numbers  that  indubitable  certainty  generally  ac- 
corded to  them.  The  combination  of  one  and  one  is  often  adduced 
as  the  'He  plus  ultra'  of  Sdentific  Truth.  To  Sofcrates  it 
afforded  matter  for  puxdement  and  doubt.  Self-identity — the 
'  Cogito,  ergo  sum '  of  De8cart«a — is  generally  regarded  aa  an 
irresistible  truth.  But  Sokrates  seems  to  have  doubted  his  own 
identity — to  have  admitted  the  impossibility  of  discriminatdng  be- 
tween his  dream  and  waking  states,  and  professed  his  ignorance 
as  to  whether  he  were  Sokrates  or  a  multiform  serpent  of  Typhon,' 
— an  anomalous  result  to  have  followed,  which  it  seems  to  have 
done,  the  observance  of  yvuSt  mavrav.  Hie  doubt  further  spread 
it«elf  to  the  mythological,  religious,  and  ethical  beliefs  of  hia 
countrymen.  Indeed^  his  dictum  that  the  first  principles  of  all 
systems  should  be  analyzed  and  reviewed  from  time  to  time  must 
be  regarded,  from  the  dogmatist  point  of  view,  as  a  Fhiloeophical 
Radicalism  of  a  very  sweeping  kind.  His  doubt  embraced  also 
lAngnage,  of  which  he  affirmed  his  inabUit;  to  say  how  it  came 
into  existence,  while  traces  of  Nominalism  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  his  utterances.  Added  to  all  theee  are  his  own  frequent 
admissions  of  Nescience  and  his  encomium  on  the  awakening 
effects  of  doubt  both  on  the  individual  and  on  the  State.  And 
if  he  held  in  reserve  two  or  three  abstract  truths,  the  reservation 
was  so  well  kept  that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice, 
not  only  of  a  casual  observer,  but  even  of  an  occasional  disciple. 
The  every -day  attitude  presented  by  Sokrates  to  his  fellow -citizens 
was  that  of  an  intrepid  reaaoner — a  doubter  on  most  points  of 
popular  belief— a  secret  despiser  c^  the  national  gods,  and  an  astute 
advocate,  well  skilled  in  mBln'>g  the  worse  seem  the  better  cause. 
His  mission  was  regarded  as  a  dissemination  of  Poubt,  and  he 
himself  as  a  veritable  though  half-disguised  Skeptic. 

But  granting  this  to  be  the  character  of  Sokrates,  why — it  will 
be  objected — have  historians  of  Philosophy  not  only  refused  to 
pronounce  him  a  Skeptic,  but  have  agreed  to  conrader  him  as  the 
mottt  potent  advereary  of  the  Skepticism  of  the  Sophists  t 

For  this  three  causee  may  be  assigned  (I  enumerated  them  in 
our  opening  diacusfaon) : — 

1.  A  perverted  stress  upon  Sokratic  irony. 

2.  The  fact  that  we  have  the  Skepticism  of  Sokrates  distilled 

through  and  lai^Iy  neutralized  by  the  Idealistic  Dogma- 
tism of  Plato. 

3.  The  halo  of  martyrdom  which  has  somewhat  induced  an  obli- 

vion of  the  cause  for  which  he  sufibred,  t.«.  Free-Thought. 
'  Phaidrot,  230  A.    Comp.  Sextos  Kmpeirikos,  adr.  Math.  lib.  vi.  g  S6S. 
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1.  The  Needence  professed  l^  Soknitea  haa  been  held  to  be  an 
irOEiical  profesedoa  of  e.  state  he  was  really  &r  from  feeling.  He 
aeeumed  it  in  order — (1)  to  render  his  persistent  inquiiy  for  in- 
formation reasonable ;  (2)  to  convict  others  of  an  ignorance  aa  great, 
if  not  greater,  tJian  his  own.  Sokratee,  it  is  said,  is  a  dogmatist 
in  tbe  doak  of  a  Sophist  or  Skeptic  If  he  allows  any  of  his  argu- 
ments to  terminate  inomclusirely,  this  is  not  because  he  does  not 
know  the  true  conclusion,  but  because  for  the  sake  d  his  inter- 
locuton  and  his  pretended  igiutrance  he  will  not  disclose  it.  If^ 
e^.  he  pennitfi  Lysis  to  depart  with  no  definition  of  Friendship 
citable  of  withstanding  the  assaulte  of  a  libertine  logic,  or  i£ 
Enthyphro  is  dismissed  unenlightened  as  to  the  true  defini- 
tion of  Impiety,  this  is  not  because  Sokmtes  does  not  know 
what  Friendship  or  ImiHety  is,  but  because  he  is  bent  on  discover- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  his  hearem  their  own  unexpected  ignorance 
upon  such  obvious  and  every-day  topics.  Now  this  reasoning 
seems  to  me  uttoriy  devoid  of  foundation,  Sokrates — though  I 
am  far  &om  denying  his  masterly  employment  of  irony — is,  on  the 
subject  (rf  his  Nescience,  sincere  enough.  He  really  does  share 
the  ignorance  though  not  iha  mental  confusion  ut  his  int^locutora 
on  the  points  controverted.  He  is  tihoroughly  pet«uaded  that  no 
definition  of  '  Friendship '  or  '  Impiety,'  or  any  other  of  his  om- 
veraational  themes,  can  be  propounded  which  will  witlistand  the 
assaulte  of  an  Eristic,  rapd,  versatile,  and  unprincipled.  Indeed, 
it  b  in  his  superior  knowledge  of  Dialectic,  in  his  profounder  study 
of  the  avenues  to  human  conviction,  tliat  his  Needence  as  regan^ 
fixed  principles  and  dogmatic  truths  may  be  said  to  consist  Thus 
be  is  far  more  convinced  of  his  ignotanoe  than  his  hearers  are  of 
tiidrs  because  he  is  aware  cf  the  almost  numberless  aspects  ot  relar 
tivity  under  which  most  human  truths,  especially  c^  a  religious  or 
ethiod  kind,  are  capable  of  being  preeented ;  and  it  was  precisely  in 
this  fuller  conception  of  Ne«cIenoe  that,  as  he  himself  observed,  lay 
the  main  difibr^ice  between  himself  and  ordinary  men.  In  otlier 
words,  Sokrates  is  a  real,  not  a  fictitious,  Skeptic ;  his  Ignorance  is 
felt,  not  assumed.  Indeed,  his  conviction  of  it  is  all  the  more 
vivid  and  indestructible  for  being  based  on  knowledge,  just  as  the 
study  of  the  Buddhist  found  its  outcome  in  a  Nirvana  of  semi- 
consdonsnesB.  Sokrates  has  explored  every  department  of  Greek 
thought;  he  has  followed  every  stxe&m  of  its  speculation  to  it« 
fotmt«in-head ;  he  has  weighed  evwy  argument  of  every  sulgect- 
matter  in  the  scale  of  his  reason ;  he  has  applied  to  every  portion 
of  human  knowledge  as  it  came  before  him  a  Dialectic,  bold,  ruth- 
leai,  and  uttoily  unscrupulous.     He  ends  with  a  conviction  as 
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aesDied  and  indabitable  as  anythmg  oftn  be  that  Tmth  in  itself — 
in  ita  final  determination  and  as  a  matter  at  speculation — is  in- 
discoverable,  like  IiesaiDg,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
exdoaiTe  prerogative  oi  Deity.' 

2.  The  SkepticiBm  of  Sokrates  has  also  been  overlooked  beatune 
it  has  been  so  inextricably  blended  with  the  idealism  of  Plato. 
Unfortunately  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  qnite  in  harmony 
with  his  free  tendencies,  his  non-affirming  character,  and  his 
passion  for  vivd  oocs  discussion,  Sokrates  left  no  written  work 
beliind  him.  His  method  and  opinions  have  to  be  disentangled 
from  ttie  crude  realism  of  Xenophon,  and  the  extreme  transoeii* 
dentolism  of  Plato.  The  latter  is  especially  responsible  for  the 
prevalent  conception  of  Sokrates  ss  a  tialf-formed  idealist,  a  teacher 
whose  own  progress  in  the  path  of  ontology,  afterwards  so  boldly 
developed  by  Plato,  was  cut  short  by  death.  No  doubt  the  method 
of  Sokrates  was  introq>ective.  The  starting-point  of  his  search 
was  'Know  thyself;'  and  although  he  in  one  place  disclaims 
any  knowledge  of  Dialectic  as  a  defiiute  system,  and  profmsee 
to  rely  only  on  common-sense,  the  method  of  self-knowledge 
enounced  in  the  maxim,  '  Dialectic  is  the  Nature  of  Being,'  must 
have  been  a  fundamental  law  of  his  own  thought.  But  while  we 
recognise  in  these  principles  the  rudiments  of  PUtonic  idealism,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  these,  or  for  that  matter  any  other 
conclusions  as  to  his  teaching,  to  contravene  or  obscure  his  own 
admission  o(  Nescience.  This  must  always  be  accepted  as  the 
central  fact  of  his  intellectaal  character,  the  standard  by  which  we 
must  estimate  the  overchaiged  personal  sentiment  of  disciples,  and 
the  glosses  of  commentators.  How  abaurd,  e.^.  is  it  to  snppoee 
that  with  his  profound  conviction  of  Nescience,  Sokrates  could 
really  have  held  the  doctrine  of  Beminiscenoey  or  that  from  the 
same  standpdnt  he  could  have  indalged  in  those  speculations  as  to 
the  future  world  containedinthe'Ph^don'and'Ctorgias.'  Itaeems 
to  me  that  we  should  apply  to  ^e  Sokrates  of  History  his  own 
recommendation,  and  review  those  first  principles  on  which  his 
intellectual  character  has  generally  been  based.  When  we  do  this 
sincerely,  taking  as  our  starting-point  that  mental  attribute  on 
which  he  oftenest  insisted,  and  which  is  most  generally  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  fellow-citiaens,  we  can  have  no  heaitation  in  pro- 
nouncing him  a  Skeptic.  No  other  designation  is  possible  for  a 
man  who  so  continually  proclaims  hb  absolttto  ignoi&nce  of  truth. 

3.  Another  cause  that  has  tended  to  hide  his  Skepticism,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  ite  full  acknowledgment,  is  the  noble  feorleesness 

'  Apnliigia,  23  B. 
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with  which  he  met  deatli.  Sokratee  is  the  first  and  moet  distin- 
giiiahed  member  of  that  band  of  mortTre  who  have  endured  death 
in  the  cause  of  Free-thought,  and  of  which  our  list  of  Skeptics  will 
fumiith  us  with  severftl  more  instancee.  But  ia  the  death  of  So- 
kratee men  have  forgotten  its  cause.  Uiirtyrdoin,  as  a  rule,  implies 
oonvictiona  definite,  strong,  and  paadonate.  But  Sokratee  is  an  in- 
sbmoe  of  a  martyr  who  diBolaims  all  convictions  in  the  sense  of 
positive  knowledge ;  whose  sole  earnest  persnaoon  is  Uiat  of  his 
own  ignonnoe.  Historians,  I  think,  have  hastily  endeavoured  to 
rectify  what  tliey  have  deemed  an  anomaly,  and  in  order  to 
assimilate  Soknt«e  to  other  mait^  have  credited  him  with  tlie 
creed  of  a  dogmatist.  What  Sokratee  sufiered  for  was  not  a  par- 
ticular creed,  but  the  confessed  want  of  any  creed ;  or,  still  better, 
he  died  for  pure  mental  liberty,  for  absolute  freedom,  whether  of 
belief,  disbelief,  or  unbelief. 

But  granting  the  Skepticism  of  Sokratee,  the  question  imme- 
diately suggests  itself  How  far  was  he  a  conscious  Bkeptici 
How  far  did  he  conceive  that  his  standpoint  (tf  Nescience  assi- 
milated him  to  deniers  or  oppugners  of  all  truthi  To  this  tho 
answer  is  not  difficult.  SkepticiBm,  aa  a  formal  profession,  was 
as  yet  unknown  in  Greece  {we  shall  come  to  its  introduction 
when  we  discuss  Fyrrbdn  at  our  next  meeting).  Free  analysis 
and  inquiry  bad  already  been  carried  to  their  extremest  point 
by  Eleatics  and  Sophists,  but  there  had  yet  arisen  no  school  of 
avowed  doubters,  still  lees  of  deniers.  So  convinced  were  Hel- 
lenic thinkers  of  the  necessity  of  mental  freedom  in  every  diroc- 
tiim,  that  it  might  have  seemed  on  &  priori  gronnds  unlikely  that 
such  a  school  could  have  found  much  favom-  in  Greece.  The 
proclamation  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  all  human  know- 
ledge was  not  only  a  dogma  as  arbitrary  as  it  was  oerbearing, 
but  it  left  no  room  for  search,  for  that  perpetual  exercise  of  the 
intellect  which  to  a  Greek  thinker  was  its  most  impnious  neces- 
sity. I  can  therefore  quite  imagine  that  Sokratee  did  not  think 
his  attitude  of  ignorance  was  equivalent  to  such  a  denial  of  alt 
truth  as  an  extreme  Sophist  might  have  professed.  On  the  ofJier 
hand,  I  am  certain  he  woold  have  denied  such  an  imputation 
with  vehemence.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  realised,  what  I  believe 
unquestionable,  that  the  difi'erenoe  betwe^i  himself  and  ordinary 
Sophists  was  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  bocn  quite  indifiijrent  to  difitinctiona  between 
rival  schools  of  philosojihy ;  and  when  on  his  trial  he  is  accused 
of  being  a  Sophist,  the  apathy  he  maiiifestii  in  rebutting  the 
cliai'ge  is  so  great  aa  to  amount  to  a  conBrmalion  of  it.     Be- 
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Bidee,  his  Skeptidam,  with  all  its  conaequeiic«B,  whether  good  or 
ill,  IE  a  direct  result  of  his  Dialectic  Paiwloxical  as  it  may  seem, 
it  was  in  simple  fealty  to  B«aaon,  in  the  full  recogmtion  of  her 
supreinacj  as  tha  sole  guide  to  Truth,  that  Sokratee  allowed  what 
seemed  her  paralc^imns  or  '  redttetionea  ad  abturdum.'  llie  niiao- 
logist,  to  use  his  own  term,  had  as  little  ground  for  hia  dislike  of 
BeaaOD  aa  the  misanthropist  for  his  hatred  of  humanity.  The 
loyot  was  as  muoh  an  entity  requiring  sympathetic  consideration 
and  proper  deference  as  the  anthropoa  with  whom  it  was  allied, 
nay  much  more,  for  the  reason  was  the  highest  bculty  of  man. 
Hence  ahove  al]  other  matters  the  rights  of  the  ratiocinatian  had 
to  be  considered,  not  the  ooncIueioDs  haply  evolved  from  it,  still 
less  the  e^ct  of  those  oauclosions  on  the  ordinary  coDvictions  of 
maukiiid.  If  8okntt«e  is  the  apostle  of  truth  and  reason,  be  has 
no  business  to  set  up  for  his  mission  another  didactic  purpose  of 
hia  own.  Ratiodnatiou  must  proceed  at  its  own  'sweet  will,'  with 
just  enough  impulse  imparted  to  it  by  coatroveray  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  and  must  not  be  incumbered  with  the  advocacy  of  any  pre- 
scribed dogma.  HedrawB  in  the  'Phaidon'  a  distinction  betwerai 
the  philosopher  and  the  partisan.  The  latt«r,  he  says,  will  not 
care  for  the  ri^IUt  of  the  argument,  but  only  how  best  to  impress 
bis  own  convictions  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Sokrates,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  cared  for  the  rights  of  the 
argument  to  an  extent  that  no  controversialist  has  surpassed.  If 
his  dialectic  teiminated  ia&culde  mc  whence  was  no  egress  nor 
regress,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  chosen  conclusion,  the  pure 
self-determination  of  the  reason.  If  the  result  were  Skeptical,  as 
an^omy  <^  positive  and  negative,  it  was  because  the  reason  would 
have  it  ao.  If  the  effects  cf  the  argument  on  the  convictions  of 
the  hearers  were  disquieting,  so  much  the  better;  Uiis  was  the 
torpedo-shock  by  which  reason  was  wont  sometimes  to  startle  un- 
thinking men.  If  the  end  were  absolute  disbelief  in  the  conven- 
tional dogmas  of  men,  the  fault,  if  fault  it  wei«,  was  the  reason's. 
He  himself,  as  its  humble  minister  and  missionary,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  In  the  eyes  of  Sokrates,  Iteason  was  an  absolute  poten- 
tate, whose  decrees  had  to  be  I'eceived  with  submlsaion — a  kind  of 
intellectual  Moira  or  Fate,  whose  detffi'nunabions  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  from  whose  judgments  tbwe  lay  no  appeal.  Reason, 
Dialectic,  had  convinced  Sokrates  of  his  Nescience,  and  had  thereby 
conferred  on  it  a  semi-divine  sanction,  equivalent  to  if  not  (sigin- 
ally  identical  with  the  declaration  of  the  Delpliic  oracle. 

We  are  here  confronted  by  another  question.     If  Sokratee's 
disclaimer  of  knowledge,  and  his  assertion  of  Nescience  as  divine 
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wisdom,  forbade  the  cherishiiig  of  any  dogmiis  or  defisitive  tenets, 
bow  far,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Uiis  negative  position  compromised  by 
the  profession  he  makes  of  exercosing  his  mother's  maientac  art  t 
Schwegler  and  othws  appear  to  take  the  well-known  passage  in 
the  '  Th«ait«tos '  as  indicating  a  dogmatic  tendency.  Ko  donbt,  if 
we  could  believe  in  the  earnestness  of  Sokratee,  and  if  his  claim 
on  the  point  did  not  conflict  with  other  profeeaiona  made  with  much 
greater  bona  Jidet,  it  would  asBume  that  charactdr.  Any  one 
claiming  as  he  did  to  aid  in  bringing  into  the  world  Utent  truths, 
must,  prirad  facie,  assume  their  ezistenoe  in  those  on  whom  his 
art  ia  exercised.  But  when,  setting  amde  the  terms  <^  the  passage 
which  is  coie  of  the  most  grotesquely  ironical  in  the  whole  of  the 
Platonic  Dialoguee,  we  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  dischai^ged 
iatelleotnally  his  mother's  ctaft,  we  find  strong  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity.  He  himself  claimed  the  fullest  right  to  determine 
whether  tlie  Df&pring  he  thus  ushered  into  existence  waa  worth 
preserving  or  not,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  he  exercises 
this  right  in  a  manner  that,  if  transferred  to  ordinary  obstetrics, 
would  go  far  to  depopulate  the  world.  He  approaches  the  indivi- 
dual in  labour  with  a  distinct  prepossession  that  the  issue  is  really 
worthless,  that  the  looked-for  truths  are  either  spurious  or  value- 
less, and  prove  not  the  pregnancy  but  the  vacuity  of  those  who 
vent  them.  The  destructive  results  of  his  actual  obstetrics  we 
have  already  contemplated  in  the  '  Dialogues  of  Search,'  and  these 
are  indeed  the  only  kind  compatible  with  his  general  standprnnt. 
It  would  be  a  question  worth  asking  of  those  who  think  that 
Sokrates  was  really  serious  in  his  profession  of  intellectual  mid- 
wifery, what  positive  final  truths  he  himself  admits  having  thus 
elirited ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  well-formed  and  healthy 
ofi&pring  whose  birth  he  really  helped  to  accomplish.  The  only 
object  Sokrates,  in  consistency  with  his  own  prindplee,  could  have 
had  in  his  exercise  of  the  maientJc  art  waa  to  prove  that  his  own 
barrenness — for  which  he  humorously  pleads  the  general  childless- 
ness t^  midwives — was  a  mental  condition  largely  shared  by  others 
who  thought  themselves  gravid  with  truth  and  wisdom.  And  what 
he  would  fain  accomplish  was  to  force  the  persons  operated  on — 
as  Cbarmides,  Lysis,  and  Euthyphro — to  perceive  their  real  condi- 
tion, to  create  a  feeling  of  intelleotnal  shortcoming,  and  so  to 
impel  them  to  fuller  and  well-founded  knowledge.  What  the 
philoso{ducal  obstetrician  really  delivered  them  of,  and  what  I 
maintain  was  the  only  oSspring  for  which  he  looked,  was  the  false 
convicUon  of  their  own  wisdom.  He  would  naturally  r«^reeent 
thiti  deliverance,  as  he  did  his  own  feeling  of  ignorance,  as  the  most 
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important  of  positire  truths.  Beeddee,  the  ai^ument  that  Sokratee 
expected  to  find  in  others  the  wisdom  he  wus  nnconacdouB  of  poeseaB- 
iug,  completely  etnltifies  his  supposed  Te]atioa  to  the  Delphic  oracle. 
For  if  the  oracle  proclaimed  that  it  was  hia  consdouHnees  of  his  own 
ignorance  that  made  him  the  wisest  of  men,  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  truth  in  those  who  were  ta  hypothegi  not  only  not  conscions  of 
their  ignorance,  but  who  imaged  tbemaelvee  to  posseea  distinct 
verities,  and  thought  tbej  only  needed  obstetric  assistsaoe  to 
divulge  them.  Were  then,  I  woold  ask,  those  on  whom  Sokiatea 
exercised  his  art  wiser  than  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  was  the  wisdom 
whioh  consisted  in  imagined  knowledge  superior  to  that  based  upon 
consdons  ignorance  1  To  maintain  such  a  position  would  be  to 
oppose  the  central  trntfas  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Sokmtee. 

Speculatdvely,  then,  and  theoretitslly,  Sokrates  was  a  Free- 
thinker and  Sb^tic  He  permitted  no  barrier  to  hie  intellectnal 
ezercitations ;  he  recognised  no  mental  oompnlaion  forbidding  or 
limiting  the  soope  of  his  A-eeet  researches,  except  the  self-imposed 
laws  of  Dialectic  itself.'  Nor  could  he  discern  in  the  condition  of 
the  universe  any  distinct  impediment  or  authoritative  prohibiti<m 
of  human  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reason  of  the  wise  man  he 
regarded  as  the  only  conceivable  method  of  sscertaining  truth. 
His  mental  liberty,  therefore — both  subjectively  and  objectively — 
was  as  complete  as  even  a  free-thinker  like  himself  could  desire. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  Sokrates'  many-stded  character 
we  have  not  yet  touched  upon  :  I  mean  what  relates  to  his  practice. 
A  philosopher  and  thinker  cannot,  however  much  he  might  desire 
it,  limit  all  his  faculties  to  thought ;  he  mnst  needs  be  to  some 
extent  a  doer.  The  exigencies  of  natural  laws,  c^  social  relations 
in  their  simplest  form,  entail  some  amount  of  practical  activity. 
Sokrates  was  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing,  was  certain  that  he 
did  not  share  the  assumed  knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Still, 
imperious  necessity  commanded  him  to  regulate  his  life  and  action 
in  some  form  or  manner,  l^iis  might  seem  to  him  uicongruoos, 
but  it  was  none  the  lees  compulsoiy.  Sokrates  in  this  shared  the 
fote  (d  all  thinkers  whose  intellectual  tendendee  are  most  widely 
TOUoved  from  the  beaten  patbs  of  ordinary  speculation  and  action. 
The  idealist,  e.g.  who  is  most  averse  to  matter  and  material  exist- 
ence, is  still  obliged  to  take  it  sometimes  into  aooount.  The 
Skeptic,  again,  whose  nesdence  is  most  pronounced  and  complete, 

>  It  Bhonld  be  noted  that  SokialeadiBolainiB  the  knowledge  of  Dialectic, 
i^.  the  formal  science  prof esaecl  by  the  ScphiBts,andpToteeees  tobegnided 
only  by  the  fnslincts  and  methods  of  common-sense.  Comp.  on  this  point 
the  Eutkfdemet  and  Joa. 
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dare  not  ignore  the  &cts  of  ezdstonca  Sokratee  never  dreamt  of 
ezteoding  hla  ignonuioe  mto  the  r^on  of  neceeeary  tind  palpable 
truths.  Besides  physical  and  social  cravingB  demanding  to  be 
satisfied,  he  was  oonsdoas  also  ot  intuitions,  mental  cravings  whidi 
he  must  needs  allaj  hj  the  adoption  <rf  formal  principles  beat  fitted 
fbr  tiie  pnipose.  Accordingly,  he  assumed  certain  abstract  tmtlis 
or  speculative  probabilities  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  the 
great  German  Sokratee — I  mean  Kant— afWwards  called  cate- 
gorical imperatiT€«.  Theee  Sokrates  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  dialectically;'  he  oould  not  even  aoconnt  fully  to 
himself  for  their  poseeedou.  They  did  not,  therefore,  interfwe 
with  hie  Skeptical  nescience.  Still  they  satisfied  argent  reqajre- 
mente — partly  intetlectnal,  porUy  sentimental.  They  formed  cer- 
tain rough  connecting  linlu  between  his  philosc^hical  position  and 
the  popular  creed,  and  tbey  afforded  a  basis  for  ordinary  action. 
These  indemonstrable  principles  but  practical  essentials  were  : 
1.  God.     2.  Virtue.     3.  Reason. 

I.  The  main  charge  on  which  Sokrat«8  was  tried  and  condemned 
was  that  of  Atheism  and  Impiety.  He  had  denied,  said  Meletoe, 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  bad  materialized  even  the  semi-divine 
powers,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  This  had  been  an  old  indictment 
against  his  teaching.  Twenty-four  years  previously  Aristophanes 
had  affirmed  that  Sokrates  had  not  merely  abandoned  the  popular 
belief  in  the  gods  of  Olympus,  but  had  substituted  for  their  sway 
the  rule  of  physical  forces.  This  is  the  ai^umeat  of  the  well- 
known  drama  '  The  Clouds,'  which  we  may  take  as  expreeiiing  in 
an  exaggerated  caricature  the  popular  conception  of  the  drift  of 
Sokratee'  teaching  before  he  had  altogether  abandoned  his  physical- 
science  ret^earches,  and  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  much  that  we 
find  in  the  '  Dialogues '  of  Plato.  Sokrates  was  evidentiy,  though  be 
expresses  himself  with  a  characteristic  combination  of  caution  and 
banter  on  the  subject,  far  in  advance  of  the  mythological  ideas  that 
still  formed  the  basis  of  Greek  religion.  But  be  was  not  alone  in 
thijiattitude  of  Skepticism.  Free  speculatiooe  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects  were,  as  we  have  hinted,  not  uncommon  among  the  leading 
classes  of  Athenians  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  In  the 
theatre,  the  market,  the  pablic  baths,  a  tone  of  religious  Neologian- 
ism  was  distinctly  observable.  The  age  was  one  of  Tranution. 
The  ancient  deities,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  reoc^nised  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  had  almost  oeaeed  to  exbt.     Kominally  they 

'  Comp.  Loctnntiiie ;  "  Reote  ergo  8ocrat«9,  et  eimi  secali  Academici 
BCiectiam  sngtulerunt,  jih»  hou  dttputaatU,  led  dinitaiitU  fit." — ite  Falta 
Sajiifitia,  cap.  iii 
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were  still  held  in  rereraice.  Tonples  and  sUtnee  continued  to  be 
raised  in  tlieir  hononr.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  them.  Theor 
priests  were  maintained  at  the  pabltc  expense.  So  far  oa  a  state 
religion  existed  at  Athens  it  was  still  tiie  worship  of  Zens,  HSrS, 
Aphrodite,  and  Athi)n6.  Bnt  among  the  cultured  classes  this  had 
degenwated  into  a  mere  formality,  more  cold,  heartless,  and  indiffer- 
ent than  Naaman's  bowing  in  the  House  of  Rimmon.  Among  the 
populace,  however,  the  ancient  creed  continued  to  possess  much  of 
its  pristine  power.  Aristophanes  shows  ns  how  closely  it  was 
associated  in  the  minds  of  Athenian  ConserratiTes  with  the  former 
glories  of  Attica,  with  the  hardness  and  endurance  of  its  popalatioa, 
the  simplidt;  of  their  manners,  the  greater  purity  of  tlieir  lives. 
Nor  were  its  effects  less  considerable,  regarded  as  a  politdca]  enguie. 
The  popular  fiuy  kindled  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hemue  is  a 
oonclnsiTeinstanceof  the  poteni^crf' the  old  creed,  when  reanimated 
by  religiouB  and  political  excitement.  It  was  frequently  chained 
against  t^e  novel  specnlatdons  of  the  Sophists  that  they  had  in- 
troduced momi  and  political  laxity  iu  the  place  of  tJie  rectitude,  aus- 
terity, and  courage  that  distinguished,  e.g.  the  men  of  Marathon. 
But  we  must  accept  the  evidence  of  such  a  laiadator  temporia  acU 
as  Aristophanes  with  a  large  allowance  for  political  partisanship. 
At  least  it  is  dificult  to  conceive  how  the  worship  of  Zeus  and 
Aphrodite,  with  the  Ic^^ds  attached  to  their  nam««,  could  have  con- 
tributed to  popular  morality  more  than  beli^  in  ihe  fovt  of  A  naxa- 
goras  or  the  'Vortex  'which  the  comic  poet  ascribed  to  Sokmtee  as  his 
substitute  fiv  Zeus.  "We  have  noticed  that  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  religious  Skepticism  in  Greece  were  evoked  by  the  immoral  deeds 
which  mythology  attached  to  those  names ;  and  theusemadeof  these 
divine  escapades  hy  unscrupulous  reasouers  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  works  of  the  dramatic  poeta.  The  belief  of  Sokiates  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  m<nre  Theistio  tiian  that  of  moat  thinkers  of  his  time. 
With  tlie  evidence  of  the  '  Apology ' — the  work  on  which  we  must 
chiefly  rely  for  ^le  ultimate  form  of  his  religious  faith — before  us, 
we  cannot  deny  his  profound  convidiou  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
divine  power,  whose  different  attributes,  leaving  out  those  that  were 
immoral,  he  was  prepared  to  recognise  under  the  various  names  of 
the  Olympian  duties ;  but  whose  practical  energies  he  conceived  of 
under  the  form  of  natural  laws  and  powera.  Deeply  into  the 
question  I  do  not  think  Sokratee  ever  penetrated,  or  for  that  matter 
deeired  to  penetrate.  Convinced  that  there  was  an  overruling 
power  that  took  cognizance  of  men  and  their  doings,  he  was  aUo 
persuaded  of  its  identity  with  absolute  truth,  absolute  wisdom, 
absolute  rightwusneos.    But  tliis  conviction,  real  though  it  was, 
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was  arrived  at  and  expressed  witlk  the  ntmoet  goardednen  and 
reoetre.  Far,  indeed,  was  8okf&t«e  from  wishing  to  dogmatize  on 
aoch  a  sabject.  He  himself  confesses  t^t  he  '  does  not  know  the 
trath  about  the  gods,  and  that  his  belief  is  a  matter  of  probabilitj 
and  human  conjecture.' '     He  might  have  said  witli  Clougb — 

0  Than  I  in  that  myatarious  shrine 
Enthroned,  as  I  must  saj,  divine, 

1  will  not  tmao  one  thought  of  what 
Thou  majest  dthea  be  or  not. 

.  Nor  does  tliis  intuitive  oonviction  detract  from  the  Nescienoa 
which  is  hiB  common  intellectual  standpoint.  He  freqaentlj  allows 
intuition  as  a  faculty  traiuoendiug  the  limits  td  Dialectic.  Besides 
which,  the  unconditional  nature  of  everything  pertaining  to  tlie 
Supreme  Bdngtendera  a  position  of  partial  suspense  and  Neecicnoa 
the  most  natural  and  beooming  for  erring  humanity.  Aristophanes 
had  ludicrously  rqvesented  the  intellectual  suspense  of  Sokrates  as 
a  material  elevation  in  a  basket,  and  made  him  boast  that  from  that 
position  he  could  look  down  on  the  gods.  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  from  that  position  be  was  able  to  look  higher  than  on  the  earth- 
bom  divinities  of  the  Qreek  mythology — to  contemplate  not  as 
objects  of  knowledge,  but  of  devout  imagination  and  feeling,  tbo 
highest  abetraotions  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  Bigfateousnees,  and  Truth. 

But  the  question  remains.  How  far  was  Sokrates  guilty  of 
Atheism  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  accusers  and  his  judges  t 
To  tbem,  no  doubt,  the  name  implied  merely  a  difibrent  theological 
belief  from  their  own.  This  was  in  reali^  the  meaning  of  the 
Indictment  for  '  Impiety '  which  the  Athenians  preferred  against 
Anaxagoras  and  Prodikos,  Perikles  and  Fheidias.  If  Sokrates 
did  not  hold  the  mythological  doctrines  of  the  Athenian  populace 
— if  his  conception  of  Deity  tended  to  divest  it  of  the  crude 
anthropomorphism  commoo  to  the  unthinking  crowd,  if  its  ten- 
dency was  partly  a  recognition  of  natural  forces,  partly  a  mono- 
theistic abstraction  such  as  had  been  attempted  by  the  vim  of 
Anaxagoras,  this  was,  no  doubt,  equivalent  in  the  minds  of 
Mele>toB  and  Anytos  to  a  distinct  promulgation  of  Atheism. 

The  mode  in  which  Sokrates  deals  with  this  change  in  the 
'  Apol<^  '  is  instructiTe.  With  every  desire  to  side  with  such  a 
genuine  martyr  tor  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  rather 
waives  and  tries  to  explain  it  away  than  meets  it  with  a  direct 
negative.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gulf  between  Soki'ates  and  his 
accusers,  or,  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  between  the  old 
'  Cratylm,  101  A,  Jowetl'i  Trans,  i.  p.  672. 
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mytliola^  and  the  new  insiBtence  on  genera]  laws  or  unifying 
atwtractionB,  wu  not  easily  bridged  over.  The  issue  betwem 
himself  and  his  accusers  was  not  met  by  a  confession  of  belief  in 
tie  sun  and  moon  as  semi-divine,  accompanied  hj  a  aignificant 
sUenee  as  to  the  existence  d  Zens  and  HBrd  and  the  other  divini- 
ties  of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon.  So  far,  therefore,  as  a  cautious, 
equivocating  Skepticism  as  r^iarda  the  existence  of  these  poten- 
tates constituted  Ath^nm,  and  was  held  to  be  a  capital  crime 
against  the  State,  there  can  belittle  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation. 

In  eedmating  the  theological  beli^  of  Sokrat«B,  it  is  im- 
poesible  to  sever  his  general  notion  of  the  Divine  Being  {tom  the 
particular  intimations  he  professed  to  rec^ve,  irhether  from  the 
Delphic  oracle  without  or  from  the  Dtumon  within  faim ;  for  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  a  general  harmony  or  feeling  of 
eengniity  does  underlie  all  his  ideas  of  the  supematntal.  To  sup- 
pose that  his  own  view  of  the  forbidding  whispers  he  felt  within 
him  was  in  any  sense  a  recognition  of  revelation  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  would  be  a  transference  into  his  system  of  an  alien 
idea  irreconcilable  with  it  sa  a  whole.  Perhaps  his  Daimon  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  Greek  belief  in  a  good  or  lucky  genius  which 
insfured  men  to  fortunate  ODterprises,  with  the  Sokratic  distinction 
that  in  his  case  the  impulse  was  mainly  ethical.  But  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  prononnced  and  intense 
subjectivity  such  as  profound  r^ection  combined  with  a  definit« 
tendem^  of  thought  may  engender  in  any  man.'  Satisfied  that 
the  monitions  of  a  good  Being  must  be  good,  Sokratee  did  not 
require  mudi  convincing  that  a  virtuous,  unselfish,  noble  sugges- 
tion must  needs  be  divine.  Nor  would  this  p^iuasion  be  at  all 
a£fected  by  a  conscious  ability  to  trace  the  suggestions  to  his  own 
excogitations,  and  to  identify  them  as  the  matured  products  of  his 
own  Thought-evolution.  For  once  granting  that  what  is  true 
and  virtuous  is  divine,  tJie  precise  origin  of  any  ethical  prompting, 
even  if  determinate,  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.* 
If  Sokratee  expres!>ed  himself,  while  following  this  self-evolved 
guidance,  as  if  some  alter  ego,  or  personality  distinct  from  bis  own, 
wen  the  source  of  his  admonitions,  this  would  be  quite  in  bar- 

■  Comp.  Zeller.  QeieV  lib.  ii.  pt.  i,  p.  69,  and  Hr.  Biddell's  learned 
excnrans  on  rk  Saiftinar  in  hifl  edition  of  the  Apthjf,  Appendix  A.  See 
also  H^rel's  Interesting  account  of  thegenestBof  sach  a  anbjective  nnoon* 
scions  Intuition.     Qcteh.  PItil.  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  7S. 

*  Comp.  Xettopfaon,  JTm.  ir.  viii.  11 :  dwi^i  oUthi  Aort  /utllr  Knv  rfir 
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mon;  with  his  habit  of  expreesing  tiiii  ovn  truths  in  a  popnlar 
form.  His  fellow-citizenB  would  more  easily  understand  an  appeal 
to  the  IMphic  oracle,  or  to  his  good  genius,  than  they  would 
a  direct  assertion  of  his  subjective  wisdom,  while  the  reeulta  from 
his  own  point  of  view  would  be  identical.  Moreover,  the  clear 
spiritual  intuition,  the  determined  moral  self-assertion  that  Sokmtes 
professed,  gave  to  every  precept  or  prohibition  of  which  he  was 
conscious  a  pronounced  character  that  they  could  not  have  had  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  men. 

2.  Though  I  have  made  it  the  second  of  his  nnconditional 
verities,  Sokratee's  view  of  virtue,  as  must  needs  be  the  case  with 
evety  assertor  of  absolute  morality,  established  it  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  his  &ith.  Ethical  perfection  was  neither  originated  by  the 
gods  nor  was  it  dependent  on  their  existence  or  volition ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  supposed  justice,  rectitude,  and  truth  that 
gave  them  th^  divine  authority,  and  alone  justified  human  recog- 
nition of  it.  No  other  ooDception  of  that  authority  would  have 
been  possible  to  the  advanced  thinkers  of  Greece  in  regard  of  the 
manifold  turpitudes  of  tiie  Olympian  deities.  It  was  only  by  an 
arriire  pentie  tiiat  assumed  Zeus  and  his  fellow-gods  to  be  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  rectitude  in  their  dealings  with  men — what- 
ever their  mythology  might  assert  to  the  contrary — that  gave  the 
old  creed  the  vitality  it  continued  to  possess  in  popular  opinion. 
Sokrates  as  a  moral  teacher  imparted  a  healthful  and  much- 
needed  impetos  to  the  thought  of  Greece  by  aeinng  on  that  fact, 
and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new  truth.  If  what  men  really 
reverenced  in  the  denizens  of  Olympus  was  tiie  virtue  and  good- 
ness supposed  to  characterise  them,  it  was  a  proof  that  in  their 
opinion,  tliongh  in  a  latent  form,  goodness  and  virtue  were  superior 
to  the  gods.  As  the  goda  did  not  create,  neither  could  they  de- 
stroy, those  supreme  moral  entities.  They  were  even  powerless  to 
modify  their  definition.  The  good  man  is  therefore,  in  the  view 
of  Sokrates,  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  gods.  He  is  also 
superior  to  fate,  that  stomal  and  inevitable  destiny  to  which  Zeus 
himRelf  must  perforce  submit  Ko  fate  can  hurt  the  virtuous  man. 
The  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  him  would  be  his  own  self- 
caused  declination  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  Wrong-doing  is  more 
disgraceful  than  wrong-suffering  ;  and  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
deit^,  malignant,  unscrupulous,  and  t}Tannical,  he  could  not  inflict 
on  the  good  man  Uie  least  portion  of  the  disgrace  that  would  fbllow 
his  own  voluntary  fall  from  goodness. 

A  nobler  ethical  system  than  might  be  extractod  from  the 
utterances  of  Sokmtes,  and  which  \b  confirmed  by  his  life  and 
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death,  it  IB  impossible  to  conceive.  But  hia  ethical  prinriples 
sprang  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  other  greet  thinkers,  from  hia 
Nescience.  The  wreck  of  his  apecnltition,  bo  for  as  definitive  truth 
is  concerned,  gftve  ft  new  impulse  and  energy  to  his  practice. 
Though  his  physical  researches  had  ended  in  confessed  donbt, 
though  he  acknowledged  lie  knew  not  the  truth  about  the  gods, 
nor  about  other  subjects  in  which  humanity  is  interested,  thongh 
hia  Dialectic  itself  terminated  in  &  eul  de  sae,  though  hia  consequent 
conviction  of  Nescience  was  firm  and  unalterable,  Soknit«8  had  not 
the  least  doubt  as  to  the  primary  and  indefeasible  obligations  of 
morality.  He  did  not  doubt  that  under  any  circnmstances  virtue 
was  preferable  to  vice,  temperance  to  luxury,  chastity  to  lust,  self- 
sacrifice  to  eelfisbuese.  He  might  not  be  able  in  the  complications 
of  varied  human  relations,  and  with  the  flexible  and  elastic  instru- 
mentality of  logic,  to  demonstrate  in  evety  instance  the  reason  of 
the  superiority,  but  of  the  fact  itself  be  had  not  the  least  doubt. 
The  demands  of  virtue  operated  on  him  like  the  conscioosnees  of 
bodily  want*.  Hunger,  for  instance,  though  he  could  not  explain 
the  physiolc^cal  processes  induced  \(j  eating  food,  hod  an  inherent 
imperioQsoees  he  could  not  disregard.  Similarly  his  uncertainty 
on  the  sutgect  of  ttie  gods  or  of  a  future  life  made  no  difiletence  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  virtue  and  duty. 

The  condusion  to  which  Sokrates  arrived  on  this  matt»  he 
formulated  in  his  well-known  dictum, '  Virtue  is  Knowledge.'  In 
this  proposition  he  expressed  the  necessary  txansference  to  human 
practice  of  the  enei^gy  that  could  not  be  satlafactorily  applied  to 
speculation  and  its  nugatory  results.  Not  that  Sokratea  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  an  ethical  practice  apart  fh>m  self-know- 
ledge. This  would  have  been  merely  conceited  and  pretentioua 
conduct,  the  accidental  walking  in  a  straight  path  by  a  man  who 
was  stone-blind.  Man  must  be  disciplined  by  an  insight  self- 
acquired  into  his  actual  relation  to  the  problems  of  existence  and 
%a  the  fidse-kuowledge  which  claims  to  interpret  them.  He  roust 
practise  the  nuudm  Fytbagoraa  impressed  on  all  his  disciplm  of 
so  many  yearn'  apprenticeship  to  dumbness  {&^>aata).  He  must 
'  Know  himself,'  and  the  newdeuce  that  knowledge  entails,  before 
his  good  conduct  can  possess  that  flavour  of  disinterestedness  and 
humility  requisite  for  free  moral  action  ;  poverty  of  spirit  being, 
in  the  judgment  of  Sokrates,  as  of  Christ,  an  essential  pre-requisite 
for  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  truth. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked.  What  was  the  Sokratic 
standard  of  moral  action,  and  how  Sex  is  it  open  to  the  chai^ 
sometimes  brought  against  it  of  utilitarianism  1     To  me  it  seems 
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that  Sokrates  had  in  reality  two  ethical  gtandards :  one  abstract, 
the  other  oonorat« — the  first  speculative  and  ideal,  tlie  second  prac- 
tical— but  difieiing  Irom  each  other  in  degree  not  in  kind.  Su- 
preme justice  and  righteousness,  like  the  highest  truth,  he  regarded 
as  die  exclusive  prerogativea  of  the  gods.  As  human  Nescience 
could  not  attain  the  former,  so  neither  could  human  impotence 
reach  the  latter.  Bat  in  practical  ]ife,  and  in  view  of  the  more 
immediate  needs  of  man,  whether  as  an  individnal  or  a  unit  of 
the  social  community,  there  was  extant  a  rough-and-ready  standard 
of  duty  sufficient  to  guide  thone  who  submitted  to  it.  Every  man 
knew,  e.ff.  what  was  good  for  himself,  and  knew  ako  the  ^nd  of 
action  best  adapted  to  secure  Umt  good.  But  this  language  had 
the  defect  of  being  neceesarilj  ambiguous.  Sokratcs  undoubtedlj 
meant  by  tbe  good  what  was  benefiinal  to  man's  highest  intereete 
considered  as  a  rational  being  bom  for  truth,  virtue,  and  dis- 
interestedness. That  the  good  should  have  implied  his  material 
advantage  was  an  implication  utterly  opposed  to  the  life  and  teach- 
ing, and  I  will  add  tbe  death,  of  Sokrates ;  it  conflicted  eq)eci»lly 
with  his  noble  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  do  ill.  But 
it  ia  quite  conceivable  how  in  the  crude  superficial  compreliension 
of  such  disdplee  as  XenophoD,  the  term  'good,'  as  an  end  of 
human  action,  might  be  held  to  mean  material  prosperity,  and  for 
that  reason  might  have  been  abused  by  some  of  his  disciples. 
While  Sokrates,  however,  maintained  that  human  acts  are  not 
ordinarily  incapable  of  determination  in  accordance  with  the  rale 
of  rectitude,  he  disavows  all  attempt  to  teach  q»ecu]ative  ethics. 
The  Sokratic  query,  'Is  Virtue  TeachaUet'  is  truly  answered 
thus :  as  a  theory,  No ;  as  a  practice,  Yes.  Here  again  comes  in 
the  Nescience  that  attaches  to  all  human  ratiomnation  as  such. 
Men  must  practise  virtue,  but  in  its  essence  virtue  is  not  defiiiabl& 
Friendship,  courage,  piety — oil  the  other  excellences  of  humanity — 
are  int^ral  parte  of  a  good  man's  duty ;  hut  do  verbal  ingenuity 
con  devise  definitions  of  tjiose  qualities  that  will  meet  all  the 
subtle  and  refined  distinctions  Dialectic  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  element&ry  truths  of  ariUimetic,  e.g.  such  propositions 
aa  2+2=4,  may  be  commonly  acknowledged  truths,  but  the  ab- 
stractions ot  the  higher  mathematics  ore  as  indeterminate  and 
uncertain  as  anythiog  can  well  be. 

What  seems  raUier  remarkable  in  tbe  mental  diaracter  of 
Sokrates  is  that  he  makes  little  allowance  for  minds  dlfibremtly 
constituted  from  his  own.  He  could  hardly  comprehettd  a  code  of 
moral  practice  so  indiesolubty  joined  to  abstract  dogmas  aa  to  be 
altogether  dependent  on  them.     He  could  not  conceive  that  the 
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insoluble  difficulties  of  the  intellectoal  problem  might  with  some 
perscms  be  tnLnaferred  to  tiie  practical  duty.  If  Lysia,  e.g.  cannot 
define  'courage,'  or  Eutliyphro  'impiety,'  this  ia  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  eziBtence  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Truth,  in 
bis  eEtimation,  was  above  and  beyond  all  human  conception  con- 
ndered  as  the  object  of  ratiocinatdoii.  Tbe  attempt  to  find  it 
involved  the  seeker  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth.  But  of  the 
ezistenoe  of  tmth,  and  of  the  duty  of  all  mortals  to  pursue  it,  he 
has  not  the  elighUet  doubt.  Hie  difference  between  a  Skeptic  who 
affirms  the  non-existence  of  truth,  and  of  another  thinker  who, 
asserting  its  ezistenoe,  denies  tliat  men  can  ever  attain  it,  might  to 
some  persons  seem  impalpable.  But  the  moral  distinction  between 
them  ia  nevertheleea  very  great,  and  it  is  mainly  this  difference 
that  aeparatee  Sokratea  from  his  Skeptical  auoceesors,  I^Trb&n  and 


But  we  cannot  leave  Sokratea'a  '  unconditional  obligation '  of 
morality  without  obserring  that  in  one  particular  he  allows  a 
departure  from  hie  ideal  of  absolute  justioe  ao  far  as  to  maintain 
the  binding  character  of  even  unjust  laws  or  legal  deoaions  when 
promulgated  by  competent  autbority.  This  opinion — bo  strikingly 
illnskated  by  his  own  &te— waa  no  doubt  mainly  grounded  on  the 
idea  of  subordinating  tbe  interests  of  the  individual  to  the  welfare 
of  the  body  politic  It  pointed,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  self- 
denial  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  extended  application  of  this 
theory  would  make  the  accidental  and  changeable  lawa  of  a 
country  the  real  standard  of  human  action  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
higher  or  more  pemument  rule  of  conduct.  It  would  eeem  tha*' 
the  Greek  reverence  for  patriotisni  waa  capable  of  occasionall} 
assuming,  even  in  the  mind  of  her  greatest  thinker,  a  predominat- 
ing form  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own  sublime  ideal  of  '  uncon- 
ditional morali^.' 

3.  Ihavealready  inddentally  touched  upon  tbe  belief  of  Sokrat«fl 
in  the  autonomy  of  the  human  reason,  and  the  inikllibility  that  be 
claims  fin- Dialectio.  He  did  not  derive  this  opinion  from  any  teacher, 
though  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  Eleatic  philosophers. 
Probably  it  was  the  pore  spontaneous  result  ot  his  own  self- 
analysis.  A  man  who  lua  himsdf  experimaced  the  efficiency  of  any 
given  instrumentality  to  accomplish  a  certun  purpose  doee  not 
need  the  recommendation  of  another  to  induce  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  introspective  tendencies  ti  Sokrat«s  were  innate  and  vigorous, 
and,  whatever  the  path  of  inquiry  be  might  have  followed  for  the 
time,  he  must  sooner  or  later  have  oome  home  to  the  inner  circle 
of  his  own  thought  and  speculation.    Such  a  return  was  implied 
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in  his  abandonment  cf  physical -scienoe  studies.  He  had  thoctlby 
ascertained  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  analyse  and  t«et  ail 
sappoeed  troths  brought  to  the  bar  of  its  jndgment.  The  extent 
of  that  power  it  would  be  di£Bcnlt  from  the  Sokratic  standpoint  to 
exaggerate.  A  knowledge-teet  that  ended  in  Nescience,  an  analysis 
tliat  ceased  its  fonctionB  when  nothing  was  lefl  to  analyse,  might 
claim  to  be  the  ne  ptua  ultra  of  destructiveness.  It  was  a  gun 
that  annihilated  the  foe,  bub  iQ  the  act  of  fliing  blew  itself  up. 
But  of  its  suicidal  tendendes  Sokrates  took  no  heed.  He  knew 
he  oonld  reaffirm  aa  an  absolute  postulate  what  IHalectic  had  de- 
stroyed. Perhaps,  too,  be  purposely  overlooked  them  in  considera- 
tion of  the  deadly  effect  of  the  weapon.  False  knowledge  he 
deemed  so  mischieTons  that  any  method  of  destroying  it  was  to  be 
welcomed.  Few  Skeptics,  as  we  shall  find,  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  reflection  that  tfieir  method  most  needs  include 
selfHlestructive  el^nents.  Soktat«e  was  aware  that  his  Nescience, 
like  a  scorpion,  was  armed  with  a  deadly  sting  which  might,  on 
emei^ncy,  be  turned  against  itself.  The  paralogism  implied  in 
the  very  phrase  '  Knowing  nothing  bttt  nothing,'  and  whidi  is 
exprsBsed  in  the  epigram— 

ira  scis,  uniun  hoc  scis ;  aliqnid  scis  et  nihil  e^;o 
Hoc  aliqnid  nihil  est :  hoc  nihil  eat  aliqnid  ' 

—bad  no  power  to  frighten  Sokrates  from  the  career  of  his  Skep- 
tical humour.  As  GtJeridge  aaid  of  ghosts,  he  had  seen  too  many 
(paralogisms)  to  be  fri^tened  at  them.  Nor  was  it  only  from  hia 
own  experienoe  of  the  power  of  his  elcnchns  that  Sokrates  cuae 
to  regard  it  as  the  sole  avenue  to  knowledge.  Beflection  in  another 
direction  convinced  him  that  to  men  as  rational  beings  no  other 
method  of  porsning  truth  except  the  enlightened  human  reason  was 
even  conceivable-  Whether  the  method  were  intrinsically  perfect  or 
imperfect,  or  whether  its  results  were  satisfactory  or  not,  it  was  the 
only  method  in  human  power.  Man  bad  no  choice  but  to  employ 
it.  Kay,  more,  if  the  reason  were  the  sole  means  of  acquiring 
truth,  it  was  right  that  it  should,  if  only  on  that  account,  be  made 
the  most  of.  Henoe  it  must  be  employed  with  vigour,  with  the 
most  unrestricted  freedom,  and  the  most  implicit  confidence.  Ko 
limiting  dogma  mnat  impede  its  course.  No  ancient  prescription, 
no  authoritative  belief,  no  current  definition  must  claim  immimity 
from  its  research.  All  things  heavenly  and  things  earthly  must 
be  submitted  to  its  sway.  Dialectic  being  '  Uie  nature,'  was  also 
the  sole  ruler, '  of  all  things.'  l^e  wild,  lawless-  manner  in  which 
■  Joaanit  Avdoeni  Bpig.  Bk.  iii.  'So.  191. 
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Soknttes,  animatod  by  then  priadples,  emploTa  hie  logical  wea- 
pemshaa  bean  oft«iL  ammadrerted  on.  0«niuiie  adiniiers  of  the 
Sokratic  elenchus  have  frequemtl;  ezprweed  a  wish  that  ita  author 
had  been  more  moderate  and  methodical  in  ita  uae.  But  we  muat 
not  target  that  the  view  of  ratiocination  thoae  persons  maintun  is 
altogether  different  from  that  which  commended  itaelf  to  Sokiates. 
According  to  them,  reason  miiBt  be  employed  warily,  or  its  employ- 
ment will  cause  mischief.  Like  fire  and  water,  they  consider  it  a 
good  aerrant  but  a  bad  master.  In  no  respect,  therefore,  must 
freedom  be  conceded  to  it.  All  this  narrow,  sasplcious  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  greatest  of  homan  faculties  was  alien  to  tite 
mind  of  Sokratea.  According  to  him,  Reason  was  self-existent  and 
autocratic,  subject  to  no  law,  restrained  by  no  barrier.  It  occupied 
the  position  not  of  a  slave  bat  a  mistress.  Indeed,  to  speak  of 
restraining  her  powers  and  activities  was  itoelf  a  contradiction,  for 
to  what  other  principle  in  the  internal  economy  of  man  could  an 
appeal  be  madet  She  was  herself  not  only  the  supreme  but  the 
sole  judge  in  her  own  court.  Accordingly  she  most  needs,  by 
virtue  of  ber  autonomy,  her  independence,  her  indefeasihle  right  aa 
the  sole  deliberative  princ^le  of  humanity,  be  allowed  to  conduct 
her  ratiocination  in  her  own  way.  What  Sokistea  concaved  that 
way  to  be,  we  have  already  noticed  in  ihe  '  Dialogues  of  Search.' 

It  is  easy  to  blame  this  unlimited  Dialectle,  to  pronounce  it 
captious  and  Qontentions,  to  assert  tiiat  the  procedure  cuts  away 
the  ground  from  beneath  all  truth.  80  no  doubt  it  does,  and 
Sokratee  himself  both  admits  and  contends  for  this  very  effect. 
But  we  must  remember  that  great  minds  are  great  not  only  in 
virtue  of  tmosual  capacity,  but  by  the  possession  of  multi&iious 
many-sided  activities,  aa  well  as  an  inordinate  appetito  for  every 
kind  and  amount  of  truth.  They  unite  in  themselves  the  powers 
of  a  magnifying  and  multiplying  glass.  Theiy  not  only  see  objects 
larger  than  ordinary  men,  but  they  see  them  in  diversiform 
aq»ects.  You  remember  the  anecdote  in  Boswell's  '  Life  of  John- 
son,' when  Boswell  avowed  his  belief  in  second-sight  '  The  evi- 
dence,' he  said, '  is  enough  for  me,  though  not  for  his  (Johnson's) 
great  mind  ;  what  will  not  fill  a  qoart-bottle  will  fill  a  pint-bottle. 
I  am  filled  with  belief.''  No  doubt  the  relation  described  in  Bos- 
well's tavern  simile  was  one  that  existed  between  Sokrates  and  bis 
disciples;  the  definition  or  idea  that  was  capable  of  filling  the 
mind  of  a  Lysis  or  Gbarmides  was  totally  insuffidmt  to  fill  bis 

'  Coleman's  cynical  rejoinder  may  be  worth  noting  aa  indicating  a 
principle  of  which  Skeptics  and  Free-thinken  bare  made  large  ase — 'Then 
cork  it  up  r  ■ 
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own.  Bnt  in  addition  to  difference  of  amplitude,  we  may  My  tliat 
a  great  mind  differs  from  a  smaller  jnat  as  a  machine  adapted  for 
Tariona  puipoaee  differs  from  one  whose  uses  are  more  limited.  To 
note  this  veraatility  in  the  case  of  Sokrates  we  have  only  to  read 
the  '  Dialoguee  of  Search.'  I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  these 
dialogues  might  stand  for  a  verhal  portrait,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mind 
of  Sokrates ;  that  the  tortnous  windings  and  twistingB  we  find  in  it 
reprenent  the  varied  zigzag  movementa  of  hia  own  mind ;  that  his 
keenneea  to  disooTCr  objections,  to  note  ambiguities,  mark  the  teet 
with  which  he  was  aticustomed  to  pursue  a  controversiBl  theme  in 
his  own  thought.  He  is  like  a  aaUous  hunter  in  pursuit  of  some 
exceedingly  wild  and  cunning  gama  It  is  not  merely  the  pursuit 
when  the  qnarry  is  in  sight  that  excitse  him,  but  the  outmatching 
its  stratagems  and  subterfuges,  the  hunting  it  out  of  secret  and  un- 
likely recesses,  the  unmaskiug  all  its  tricks,  disguises,  and  preten- 
sions, the  complete  unveiling  of  its  insidious  character — it  is  in  this 
that  the  excitement  of  the  chase  conaiBte ;  it  is  this  that  constitutes 
the  '  sport '  of  Sokrates  the  intoUectu&l  hunter,  as  it  does  of  every 
genuine  sportsman  of  whatever  kind. 

Henoe  what  appears  to  some  an  irreconcilahle  dissentieuoe,  an 
obetloate  determination  not  to  be  convinced,  may  really  have 
another  character.  It  may  be  the  insatiable  craving  for  absolutely 
demonstrable  and  ideal  truth — truth  free  of  every  sort  of  objection, 
or  faintest  ground  of  suspicion,  truth  untainted  by  imperfection 
either  in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  other  truth — that  haunts,  though, 
alas  !  vainly,  many  a  noble  human  intellect.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  yearning  of  the  limited  for  tlie  illimitable,  of  the  relative  for 
the  absolute,  of  the  finite  for  the  infinite.  But  while  Sokiates 
pursued  tlie  search  with  pasdonate  eameetness,  he  reoogniied  its 
futility.  The  prey  was  worth  the  catching,  if  it  only  could  be 
caught  and  held.  But  still  more  was  it  worth  the  banting,  and 
the  latter  was  in  human  power,  if  not  the  former.  Sokrates  him. 
self  returns  &om  the  chase  in  triumph,  gravely  announcing,  as  its 
most  precious  result,  the  discovery  c^  his  inabili^  to  achieve 
supreme  success.  I  have  already  admitted  that  Sokiatce  was 
aware  of  the  incongmous  aspect  this  result  presented  to  others. 
KMcience  was  not  far  removed  from  Nihilism.  Might  it  not  be 
possible  to  push  it  a  stage  further  and  plead  his  non-knowledge 
even  of  his  Xeeinence — thus  reducing  his  intellectual  condition  to  a 
state  of  complete  vacuity,  like  that  which  Hindus  and  Bnddhists, 
by  pursuing  similar  paths  of  negation,  are  wont  to  attain  t  Boddee, 
Kescience  conflicted  with  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  Dialectic. 
Sokrates,  as  wo  have  oeen,  is  so  persuaded  of  the  autonomy  of 
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BeaaOQ  as  to  attribute  to  it  a  volition  of  its  own.  Bat  od  tMs 
point  a  brother  Sopbist  might  liave  replied,  '  How  can  we  be  con- 
fident that  oar  ratiocinationa  always  point  in  the  directdoa  marked 
out  by  in&Uible  reason  I  Who  is  to  aasure  as  that  the  path  of  the 
logician  ia  under  all  circumatanoes  a  true  path  t'  In  controverny 
the  conree  of  the  argument  b  often  determined  by  accidental  im- 
polaee  and  spontaneous  soggestiona.  The  paths  of  the  Intellect,  like 
its  desiree,  are  many.  How  ai«  we  to  know  that  a  specific  con- 
eluBion  is  the  only  one  that  true  reason  can  approve  t  Besides,  do 
not  the  Sophists  continually  '  make  the  wKxeee  appear  the  better 
cause  1 '  And  how  would  this  be  possible  if  all  human  ratiocina- 
tion must  in&llibly  evolve  truth  I  Even  9okrates  himaelf  is  con- 
tinually warning  those  with  whom  ho  oonvwsee  ta  watch  him 
carefully,  lest  he  should  play  tricks,  thereby  admitting  the  flexi- 
bility and  fallibility  of  ratiocination.  On  all  sides,  therefore, 
human  reason  is  shown  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive.  But  it  must 
be  added,  this  untrustworthy  character  of  human  truth,  though 
harmonizing  with  his  own  Nescience,  does  not  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  Sokrates  in  absolute  trnbh.  That  be  still  continues  to 
contemplate  with  an  eye  of  desire  and  imagination.  That  remains 
undistnrbed  by  human  imperfection,  just  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
not  afiected  by  shadows  thro.vn  by  terrestrial  objects.  Thns  in 
idea  Sokrat«e  oompensat«s  for  the  actual  imbecility  of  the  human 
intellect.  For  if  reason  is  self-annihilated  by  its  product  of  absolute 
ignorant^,  if,  being  itself  Uie  instrument  of  thought,  it  destroys 
tbinkii^,  it  must  nevertfaelees  be  affirmed  as  an  unconditional 
postulate,  an  intuitional  verity  transcending  and  despising  demon- 
stration. We  are,  at  any  rate,  compelled  to  employ  it,  while  recog- 
nising that  it  yields  us  no  truth,  just  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  the 
Supreme  Being,  though  his  exist«noe  is  indemonstrable ;  and  to 
fulfil  moral  and  social  dutie*,  though  we  know  that  in  speculation 
all  sncfa  duties  and  d^nitions  pertaining  to  them  are  inconclusive 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
relation  which  Soki«t«s  bore  to  other  Sophists ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  general  philosophic  culture  of  his  time.  Firstly,  his  starting- 
point  was  altogether  different.  The  objects  of  knowledge  the  So- 
phists aimed  to  teach  were  varioas — Qrammar,  Rhetoric,  Geometry, 
Ac.;  but  they  were  all  objective  sciences,  dealing  with  supposed 
theories  or  tacts  of  the  universe.  8okiat«B,  like  our  own  Locke,  took 
human  nature  as  his  starting-point.  In  order  to  know,  he  main- 
tained, we  must  diligently  scrutinize  the  mechanism  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  K  nowledge  must  direct  its  primary  energies  to  knowing 
the  knower,  and  this  starting-point  must  be  adopted  unreservedly. 
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and  without  prejudice  to  tie  result  whiit«Ter  it  ni^t  be.  2.  In 
harmoDf  with  this  Btarting-point  there  was  a  distuuition  of  method* 
The  S<^histB  in  theb  origin  were  allied  with  the  Bhetoricians.  The 
mtyority  taught  Rhetoric,  and  ftll  practised  it.  Tliey  are  alluded  to  in 
the  Platonic  Dialogues  as  being  connected  with  Rhetoric  and  Poetry. 
Gonseqnently  their  lessons  were  very  lai^ely  didactic  and  persuasive. 
Setting  forth  their  themes  in  glowing  language,  they  endeavoured 
to  convince  their  hearers  of  the  truth  so  affirmed,  as  well  as  of  the 
exceptional  wisdom  of  the  teacher.  The  art  of  Sokrates,  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  consisted  in  awakening  the  individual  oonsciouBness,  and 
stimulating  reflection  by  raising  doubts  and  forcing  men  either  to 
solve  them  or  houeetly  to  admit  their  insolubility.  3.  There  waa 
also  a  marked  difibtence  in  the  extent  and  appreciation  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Doubtless  the  Sophista  were,  as  I  have  already  contended, 
free-teadierB.  They  were  far  &am  considering  themselvee  bound 
by  the  belief  or  methods  they  found  already  in  existence.  Still  they 
professed  to  teach  sciences,  i.e.  branches  of  knowledge  possessing  to 
a  certain  extent  systematic  arrangement  and  well-defined  rules. 
Teaching  as  th^  did  for  pay,  they  must  needs  have  professed, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  impart  some  definite  and  tangible 
attainment.  Sokrates,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to  teach  nothing, 
and  that  for  the  beet  of  reasons — he  knew  nothing.  How  great  soever 
the  value  he  himself  placed  on  Neadsuuse,  he  knew  that  the  Atiienian 
public  would  estimate '  Nothing '  at  its  mere  nominal  worth.  It  was 
in  entire  consisten(7  with  his  conviction  on  this  point  that  he  de- 
clined to  receive  even  the  smallest  present  if  it  were  offered  him 
iu  the  shape  <^  payment.  Indeed,  he  says  that  his  devotion  to  his 
mission,  or  as  he  phrases  it  to  the  commands  of  the  god,  had  caused 
him  to  neglect  his  own  a&irs  and  had  broi^ht  him  to  poverty. 

4.  Oathesooreofdisinterestednees,  then,  there  waaa  very  important 
distinction  between  Sokrates  and  the  Sophbte.  The  latter  acquired 
riches  and  pc^tical  and  social  power  by  their  teaohings,  Sokrates 
obtained  only  poverty.  The  Sophists  estimated  truth,  or  what 
they  choee  to  denominate  truth,  by  its  money  or  market  value. 
Sokrates,  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  truth  of  his  own  to 
communicate,  still  held  that  truth  and  truth-teaching  should  be  free. 

5.  But  the  di%rence  just  alluded  to  carried  in  its  train  other 
distinctions.  The  Sophista  taught  generally  attainments  and  so 
far  dogmas.  They  prdeesod  to  turn  out  their  disciplee  accomplished 
debaters,  rhetoricians,  politicians,  ij;c.  Sokrates  disclaimed  all  such 
pretensions.  He  who  knew  nothing  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
mould  these  fininhed  products  of  human  knowledge.  All  that  he 
inculcated  was  pui*  eearch  for  truth —in vestigntion  for  its  own 
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sake  without  a  morUd  onxieiy  bb  to  d^oitiTe  results,  BtUl  less  a 
predetennination  that  they  most  be  of  a  certain  kind.  B;  this 
teaching  Sokratee  necessarily  took  a  fuller  view  of  the  righte  of 
the  individual  conanenoe  than  was  possible  to  other  Sophists.  His 
Enstio  was  quite  free  and  independent,  and  he  watched  over  its 
freedom  with  an  extreme  jealousy.  Enlisted  in  the  serrioe  of  no 
special  science,  it  was  bound  by  no  laws  except  sach  as  were  self- 
imposed;  pledged  to  no  dt^ma,  it  was  able  to  exercise  ite  activities, 
and  even  to  indulge  its  caprices,  as  it  thought  fit.  Sc^ratee  thus 
assigned  to  individual  liberty,  the  rights  of  self-<xinBciousnee8,  a 
fulness  and  vigour  it  had  never  as  yet  attained  in  Greek  philosophy, 
and  in  that  respect  he  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Sophists.  6.  But 
as  a  per  contra,  the  moral  distinction  between  them  was  profound. 
Both  the  Sophists  and  the  post-Soktutio  Skeptics  seem  to  have 
agreed  that  the  om/y  authoritative  aanddon  for  ethical  action  was 
the  l^al  enactment  ae  customary  rule  of  the  nation  or  people 
among  whom  the  individual  might  chance  to  dwell.  Sokratee,  as 
we  saw,  took  generally  the  higher  and  truer  principle  of  absolute 
virtue,  an  eternal  unconditional  obligation  binding  alike  on  gods 
and  men.  That  this  sublime  conception  was  not  fully  realized  by 
the  Athenian  dtinns  is  probably  true,  and  even  if  it  had  beeq  they 
would  have  regarded  it  as  a  oonfirmation  of  his  atheaam,  as  being 
the  establishment  of  an  extra-Olympian  rule ;  but  to  Sokrates  him- 
self, perhaps  also  to  the  more  profound  of  his  disciples,  it  presented 
a  moral  anchorage,  wherein  he  might  find  refuge  from  the  political 
and  social  diveigenciee  he  saw  in  seethizig  commotion  around  him. 
As  a  result  of  our  comparison,  then,  we  find  that,  in  respect  <f 
Skeptical  method  and  free-Uiought,  Sokrates  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  brother  Sophists.  When  the  more  unscnqiDlous  among  these 
teachers  professed  to  be  able  to  prove  the  oppoote  sides  of  any 
given  tresis,  thdr  boast  was  rather  a  claim  of  personal  versatility 
or  aignmentotive  power  than  an  assertion  that  the  oontradictoriee 
were  equally  true.  If  or  were  th^  forced,  as  Sokrates  was,  by  such 
antinomies  into  a  confession  of  Nescienee.  So  far  as  appears,  no 
Sophist  either  claimed  the  attribute  of  complete  ignorance  for  him- 
self, still  less  insisted  on  it  as  a  desirable  condition  for  others. 
Sokratee's  true  sucoeseor  in  this  respect  was  PyrrhSn.  Moreover, 
no  one  of  the  Sophists  carried  Eristic,  in  the  sense  not  of  verba] 
quibbling  but  of  a  rational  disputatiousnesB,  to  such  an  extent  as 
3okrat«s.  Notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  portions  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues  at  the  captloitsness  and  puerilities  of  the  Sophists 
{which,  however,  may  be  caricatures),  they  themselves  furnish  in- 
stances of  perverse  mtiocinntion,  of  transparent  falliicies,  of  dctor- 
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mined  logomachy,  qoito  ae  gl&riiig  as  any  of  those  we  find  in  tie 
writdnga  of  the  Sophists  or  evea  in  tjie  '  aophistiatl  elenchi '  of 
Anstotle. 

We  cannot,  thorefore,  be  earprised  that  when  Aristophanea 
wished  to  ridicale  the  *«m^tiiiig  and  pretensions  of  the  Sophists 
{i^v}fiv  (To^wf)  be  chose  Sokratea  as  a  master  Sophist,'  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  <^  the  new  school  ot  thinkras,  the  teacher  whose  doc- 
trine appeared  most  dangerons  to  the  well-beingof  the  communitf. 
For  I  see  no  reason  fbr  believing  that  Aristophanes  cbra^sbed  any 
personal  animon^  towards  Bokrates,  as  has  been  asserted ;  nor  do 
I  think  that  his  caricature  of  Sokralic  teaching  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  dramatic  licence.  A  careful  comparison  of '  The 
Clouds  '  with  the  Platonic  Diali^ea  shove  ns  that  the  primary 
characteristics  of  his  doctrine  are  the  same  in  both.  The  supposed 
natural-science  pursuits  of  Sokratea  are,  no  doubt,  extravagantly 
caricatured  in  the  comedy ;  but  even  thin  is  met  by  his  own  ad- 
mission in  the  'Apology'  of  the  passionate  derotion  with  which  he 
once  puisoed  them.  But  the  charaotoristic  features  of  his  later 
thought  are  also  not  wanting :  e.g.  his  insistence  on  self-knowledge 
as  a  preliminaiyto  consoions  ignorance;  his  streea  ou  contem- 
plation ;  bis  fondness  for  discussion  without  much  regard  to  its 
resutta ;  his  undisguised  neolc^^aoism ;  and  most  of  all  the 
Sokratic  suspense  which  b  ridiculed  in  a  variety  of  ways.*  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  only  contemporary  writer 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Sokratic  circle,  Sokratas  was  regarded  as  a 
Skeptic  and  Sophist  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  death, 
and  that  on  the  strength  of  doctrinal  peculiarities  to  which  he  him- 
self laid  claim.  Nor  do  we  find  anything  in  the  narrative  of  bis 
trial  and  condemnation  which  proves  that  the  popular  estimate  of 
bim  bad  at  all  altered  since  '  The  Clouds '  was  first  published. 
When  he  himself  alludes  in  the  Platonic  '  Apology '  to  the  indict- 
ment of  MeletoB  and  Anytos,  and  to  the  common  fame  on  which 
it  was  grounded,  he  employs  the  precise  terminology  which  an 
Athenian  would  have  used  in  speaking  of  the  Sophists.  'Sokrat^s 
is  an  evil-doer,  and  an  inquisitive  person,  who  searches  into  things 

■  Cleudi,  line  94  ;  comp.  tinei  360,  361,  and^owfiH. 

'  J?^.  as  a  oonditioD  of  being  snepended  in  baskets,  walking  in  the  air, 
&C.  So  SokiateBreoommeiidshis  diBOiple  to  let  his  mind  loose  lnl«  the  air, 
like  a  oockohater  vllb  bis  l«g  tied  to  s  Btring.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
suspended  baskets  is  put  forward  bj  Aristophanen  as  the  central  teaching 
of  the  Sokraiio  thought-shop.    Comp.  e.j.  lines  868,  860— 

NifM^iot  yifi  im'  tri 
Nol  rmr  tft/iaBprnr  *b  tfifiay  t5v  irHtt. 
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under  tti«  earth  and  in  heaven.  He  also  makes  the  worse  appear 
the  bettor  cause,  and  teaches  the  aforeeaid  doctrinee  to  otheni.' 
His  accnsers  too,  we  must  recollect,  were  declared  opponents  of 
the  Sophists,  and  tJiere  is  little  donbt  they  thought  that  in  im- 
peaching Sokrates  before  the  Dikasteiy  they  were  striking  a  blow 
at  the  sophistical  spirit  and  method  eo  widely  preyalent  in  Athens. 
Not  does  it  appear  to  me  probable  that  this  contemporary  estimate 
of  Sokrates  as  a  Sophist  and  Skeptic  was  at  all  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  popular  mind  by  his  more  pomtive  moral  teaching.  The 
judgmmt  of  the  many-headed  is  based  not  on  the  profbonder  piin- 
dples  or  esoteric  ■  inatruddon,  but  on  the  &nr£nGe  tiionghte  and 
sayings  of  those  whom  it  criticizes.  Even  allowing  that  Sokratee 
spoke  in  the  eloquent  terms  Plato  has  proscored  for  us,  of  the 
divine  nature  of  truth,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  yet  if  he  regarded 
them  as  intoitional  veritiee,  or  else  defined  than  as  exiBting  in 
perfection  only  with  the  goda,  we  can  easily  undwatand  how  these 
sublime  truths  soared  too  high  for  popular  comprehension,  or  were 
regarded  as  too  ideal  for  practical  utility.  All '  categorical  impera- 
tives'  and  intuitional  affirmatioDS,  when  put  forward  as  make- 
shifts for  qtecnlative  impotence,  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with 
eospidon.  The  '  unideal '  Athenian  (to  nse  Coleridge's  expresdve 
word)  might  have  retorted  agunst  Sokrates,  as  some  German 
Fhilistinee  did  against  Kant,  '  We  imdenrtand  your  skeptical  prin- 
ciples, your  attitude  of  suspense,  your  antinomies  of  the  reason, 
the  radical  impotence  of  the  intellect  which  is  the  outcome  of  your 
^stem,  but  we  know  nothing  of  your  transcendental  verities  and 
your  unconditional  obligations.  These  are  ex  kypotheti  purely  sub- 
jective, a  standard  of  truth  or  conduct  you  may  haply  possess,  hut 
which  yon  cannot  even  expect  to  communicate  to  us.'  Without 
some  such  admismon  of  the  esoteric  and  intransmissible  character 
of  those  ultimate  bases  on  which  Sokratee  placed  his  ethical  and 
religious  teaching,  we  seem  imable  to  accoimt  for  the  full  extent 
of  Uie  iU-bme  that  attached  to  his  ordinary  doctrine.  In  the 
super&aal  judgment  of  Athenian  philistinism  there  was  little  to 
connterbalance  the  desbuctive  efiects  of  the  elenchus.  After  re- 
moving from  their  immediate  ken  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and 
deeteoying  not  a  few  home-made  idols  in  the  sli^»e  of  hasty  and 
unverified  conclusions,  it  left  them  with  the  barren  and  unsatis- 
factory compensation  of  Nescience. 

We  must  now  torn  to  the  painfully  interesting  close  of  the 
Sokratic  missitm. 

For  about  half  of  bis  long  life  (70  years),  Sokrat«s  had  dili- 
gently pursued  his  ungrateful  office  of  public  censor  and  mtiu  of 
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his  fellow-citdEens,  m^ged  on  both  by  ui  impulse  he  conntod  divma 
and  by  an  inleoee  passion  for  what  might  he  termed  '  mental  vivi- 
seotion.'  Day  after  d&y  he  reitei&ted  his  exhortations  to  self- 
examination,  mental  discipline,  and  spiritual  candour.  Day  a&er 
day  he  plaoed  his  unfortunate  victinis  on  the  rack  of  his  elenchus 
and  watched  their  impotent  migglee  yritii  something  of  the  grim 
sympathy  with  which  Isaac  Walton  0Dnt«mp1ated  the  strngglee  of 
tjie  worm  he  had  impaled  on  his  fish-hook  '  in  such  a  way  aa 
if  he  loved  it.'  Daily  were  the  Silenos  visage,  the  snub  nose,  the 
goggle  eyes  and  protrusive  lips  of  the  Athenian  'Inquisitor- 
general  '  to  be  seen  in  the  market,  the  gymnasia,  and  wherever  else 
men  vfm  wont  to  congre^te.  With  execrable  iteration  the 
Athenians  heard  him  avow  the  '  Je  ne  s^ais  pas '  which  he  pro- 
olaimed  as  the  conoentratioD  of  all  human  wisdom.  Again  and 
again  they  beard  him  demonstrate  the  futility  of  popular  notions 
and  commonly  received  definitions.  No  peroon,  no  inatitation,  no 
opinion  could  be  oomddered  safe  from  his  covert  irony  or  open 
satire.  From  ite  veiy  nature,  the  elenchus  covered  the  wh<^e 
ground  of  human  thought  and  action.  Jnat  as  an  English  Skeptic 
(Gibbon)  ridiculed  the  eesfflitial  absurdity  of  hereditary  gDvemment, 
so  Sokratea  with  all  his  patriotism  could  not  keep  the  keen  edge 
of  his  Dialectic  &om  vivisecting  the  existing  government  of  Athena, 
and  exposing  among  other  things  the  unwisdom  of  electing  archons 
by  the  vote  of  the  m^ority,  i.e.  the  ignorant  and  unthinking.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  his  elenchus  occasionally  trespassed  beyond 
the  bounds  which  his  own  sentiment  and  feeling  of  propriety  would 
have  assigned  it.  His  own  conc^tions  of  Olympian  deities,  e.g. 
differed  widely  from  those  generally  current ;  and  yet,  although  he 
gave  '  the  gods '  external  deferenoe  for  political  and  social  reasons, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  himself  sometimes  in  a  sarcastic 
manner  aa  to  their  claim.  But  above  all  other  causes  for  the  un- 
popularity of  Soknit«s  we  must  place  the  general  character  of  his 
'  mission,'  and  the  determination  with  which  he  pursued  it.  It 
entailed  imremitting  attacks  on  the  self-complacency  of  hie  fellow- 
citizena.  It  stripped  them  of  th^'  vaunted  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, wid  tended  to  show  thorn  up  to  each  other  as  foolish,  pre- 
judiced, and  ignorant  His  own  assumption  of  Nescience,  so  far 
from  really  lessening,  must  have  increased  and  confirmed  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  Athenians.  For  was  it  not  true  that  his  ignorance 
was  triumphant  over  their  supposed  knowledge,  so  that  their  actmiJ 
condition  was  demonstrated  to  be  one  inferior  even  to  ignorance  1 
There  was  a  peculiar  aggravation  in  seeing  their  tenets  and  ideas 
put  to  the  rout  by  an  iniitrument  ostensibly  bO    impotent  and 
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unwcnrthy.  Thur  senaations  were  like  tiwae  we  mtey  buj^mmo  tiie 
Pbilietmes  felt  when  they  saw  their  gigantic  champion  Baooomb  to 
no  w<Mrthier  adverRary  tftan  a  shepherd's  boy,  anned  with  a  sling. 
Had  Sokratea  chosen  to  attack  their  knowledge  from  the  stand- 
pcont  of  superior  wisdom  opecJy  cUimed  as  such,  tiiey  might  have 
borne  with  his  preaching.  As  it  was,  not  only  the  teacher,  but  his 
theme,  and  his  mode  of  preeenUng  it,  were  all  alike  distastefnl. 

Beeidee,  his  choioe  of  a  standpoint  removed  by  the  greatest 
conceivable  distance  from  ordinary  modes  of  conviction  discloses 
another  element  of  hia  general  oitaractor,  and  one  hardly  oomlaciTe 
to  popularity — I  mean  bis  contempt  for  the  '  vox  populi,'  his  regal 
disdain  of  the  nnthinking  crowd.  This  is,  I  fear,  a  &ult — or  shall 
I  say  an  idioajmcrasyt—pertsiuin^  to  all  the  highest  thought, 
whether  dogmatic  or  skeptic  We  shall  have  many  examples  cf 
it  among  the  Skeptics  on  onr  list.  Thon|^  Sokrates  intermingled 
freely  among  his  fellow-dtizens,  his  familiar  discourses  were  limited 
to  the  few  (not  necessarily  of  noble  birth)  who  were  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  them.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
applied  to  his  followers  his  own  [ooverb, '  Many  are  the  wand- 
bearers,  few  are  the  mystics.'  The  partdcnlar  knowledge  on  which 
he  most  insisted,  introspective  knowledge,  was  of  a  peculiarly 
unpopular  kind,  and  would  have  sufSced  of  itself  to  place  an 
impassable  gulf  between  him  and  the  unidea'd  mass  of  Athenian 


With  all  these  elements  of  discord  as  regards  his  environment, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  feel  surprised,  not  only  at  the  growing  un- 
popularity of  Sokrates,  but  at  its  attaining  such  a  climax  as  it  on- 
hi4)pily  readied.  There  was  hardly  a  prejudice,  a  sentiment,  a 
belief  in  the  Athenian  mind  on  which  he  had  not  placed  the  iron 
foot  of  his  mthl€8B  logic.  Though  he  himself  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  though  his  devotion  to  truth  and  eamestness  in 
its  search  were  above  suspicion,  though  his  life  was  blameless,  the 
enmity  he  provoked  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  either  strange  or 
unreasonable.  Whatever  the  intrinsio  value  of  his  misdon,  and 
the  undeniable  importanoe  of  the  self-knowledge  it  inculcated,  it 
soared  too  far  above  the  nature,  not  only  (tf  Athenians,  but  of 
humanity,  to  give  it  much  chanoe  of  success ;  it  postulated  a  re- 
verence for  truth,  and  a  determination  at  all  hazards  to  acquire  and 
realize  it,  which  are  among  the  rarest  attributes  of  mankind.  It 
demanded  a  single-hearted  devotion  to  intellectual  freedom,  which 
is  unhappily  only  the  possession  of  the  few.  As  a  free-thinker  he 
arrayed  against  him  all  the  forces  of  intolerance,  dogmatism,  and 
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antiquated  prejadioe,  and  bis  mission  was  eo  &r  a  ielf-impoaed 
Bentonce  of  human  nulignity  and  death. 

Nor  wvfi  the  extreme  duiger  that  attended  his  mission  hidden 
from  himaelf.  Every  free-thinker  who  has  set  himself  as  a  life- 
task  to  cope  with  prevailing  and  injorious  dogma  has  foreseen  the 
peril  he  must  neoeesarilj  incur.  Sokratea,  like  Ramus,  Giordano 
Bnmo,  and  Tanini — not  to  mention  the  supreme  instance  ot  Christ 
Himself — had  a  distinct  preoago  of  his  coming  fete.  Here  at  least 
his  customary  nescience  was  transformed  into  prescience.  To  use 
his  apt  iliuattation,  he  was  in  t^e  poeidon  of  a  physician  who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  administer  to  childrem  nauseous  and  Intter 
draoghta— not  a  few  of  them  ein«tic§,  I  may  add — and  who  was 
now  tried  by  a  j  ury  of  his  thoughtless  patients.  ^Hiat  the  children, 
with  little  knowledge  or  regard  for  the  real  service  done  to  them, 
should  wish  to  be  rid  both  of  '  the  doctor '  and  his  emetic  powdns, 
was  both  child-like  and  natural.  When  they  onoe  hod  him  in 
their  power  he  could  not  but  anticipate  they  would  a4judge  him  to 
death.  From  the  very  nature  of  his  '  mission,'  therefore,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  unpopularity  of  Soktatee  was  a  sentiment  of 
long  growth,  and  that  his  trial  and  condemnation  was  by  no  means 
the  sole  instance  of  the  malevidence  of  the  Athenians  towards  him. 
The  '  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes  clearly  show  that  twen^-four  yean 
before  his  trial  Sokratee  was  the  butt  of  popular  obloquy  and  ridi- 
cule, and  that  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  bear  this  abuse  was  a  featnre  of  his  character  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  be  thought  a  fitting  subject  of  parody  by  the  popular 
oomic  poet.'  In  tbb  respect  the  Sokrates  of  '  The  Clouds'  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Soktates  of  the  Platonic  'Apology,'  and  bis  equani- 
mity under  the  petty  insults  of  the  streets  is  but  &  lower  degree  of 
the  calm  philosophical  serenity  which  defied  the  Dikasts,  heaped 
scorn  on  his  accusers,  and  despised  the  threat  of  death.' 

The  trial  uid  condemnation  of  Sokrates  is  an  oft-told  tale  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  theme  of  so  many  variously  gifted  pens, 
it  has  been  considered  from  every  posuble  point  of  view,  and  nar- 
rated in  every  conceivable  style  of  literary  art.  Our  preeent  concern 
with  it  depends  on  the  drcumstanoe  that  it  is  a  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  free-thought.  It  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  long 
list  of  outrages  which  intolerance  and  dogmatism  have  perpetrated 
against  humanity.     We  shall  have  to  compare  Sokrates  before  the 

■  Cloudi.  line  412,  kc,  also  910,  tea. 

'  The  classical  scholar  will  hardlj  need  to  be  reminded  of  Cicero's 

eloquent  description  of  Sokiates's  '  libeiam  contnmaciam.'  Tute.  Dftf. 
lib.  i.  cap.  29. 
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Athenian  Dikasts  with  Bamua  in  the  clntches  of  the  infuriated 
butchers  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  with  Giordano  Bruno  confronting 
the  Roman  Inquisition  ;  with  Veuini  before  the  bigoted  parliament 
of  Toulouse.  We  shall  thence  leam  that  ohecurantism  and  intel- 
lectual tyranny  are  not  confined  to  any  age  or  people,  creed  or 
religion ;  we  diall  percdve  how  the  pretenmons  of  arroguit  and 
exclusive  dogma  exerciae  a  malignant  influence  wherever  they  find 
a  sphere  of  operation.  Among  the  moat  enlightened  and  tolerant 
nation  of  antiquity  it  compels  a  Sokratea  to  drink  the  cup  of 
hemlock,  while  it  tonis  eren  the  sweet  wine  of  Christian  charity 
to  vin^iar  and  conmgns  the  noblest  and  rarest  intellecte  to  prison, 
the  rack,  and  the  stake. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  nature  of  the  Sokratic 
'  misdoD,'  we  may  readily  antidpato  the  diargee  preferred  against 
him  by  his  accnaere  Ueletos,  Anytos,  and  hjam.  They  are  in  &ct 
the  stereotyped  charges  made  against  Skeptics  and  free  inquirers 
in  all  ^es ;  or,  as  Sokrat«e  himself  describes  them,  '  the  common- 
place impeachmeote  which  are  made  against  all  philoeophers  in- 
difibrently.'  First  there  was  a  general  charge  of  neologianiam, 
'  Sokiates  was  an  inquiaitiTe  person  who  searched  into  things  in 
heaven  and  eartb,  and  made  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.' 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sokratee  to  have  met  the  charge 
of '  searching '  with  an  open  denial  Whatever  might  be  its  ille- 
gality or  obnoxiousnees  to  Athenians,  it  was  indubitably  'a  tm« 
bill.'  Sokratee,  to  his  immortal  honour,  was  and  bad  been 
throughout  life  a  confirmed  searcher.  There  was  no  phase  of  phy- 
sical or  metaphysical  knowledge  he  had  not  attempted  to  explore. 
He  was  a  boin  inquirer  whom  no  difficult;  arrested  and  no 
ordinary  result  satisfied.  Search  for  truth  had  been  his  sole  life's 
work;  to  pursue  it  he  had  neglected  his  oocnpation,  lost  his 
properly,  and  whs  involved  in  the  straits  of  poverty  and  privation. 
Nay,  it  was  a  veritable  synonym  to  him  of  life  itself.  Take  away 
his  right  of  exploration  in  whatever  direction  he  thought  fit,  and 
existence  were  not  worUt  retaining  at  the  price.  He  accordingly 
details  before  his  judges  what  he  considered  the  primary,  heaven* 
augge8t«d  impulse  <^  hia  search,  and  expatiates  on  the  method  he 
pursued  and  the  results  he  attained.  The  conduuon  could  hardly 
have  been  agreeable  to  his  judges.  Sokrates  had  gone  forUi  among 
his  fellow-townsmen  to  discover  their  knowledge,  their  wisdom, 
the  truths  iJhey  claimed  to  possess.  With  hie  Diogenes  lantern, 
the  elenchus,  he  had  explored  the  streets  of  Athens  in  broad  day- 
light to  find  a  true  man,  a  man  whose  coosdons  knowledge  was  on 
the  exact  level  of  his  real  acquirement.     But,  alas!  Sokrates,  aa 
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we  saW]  had  returned  empt; :  the  st&teemen  know  nothing ;  the 
poeta  knew  nothing ;  the  rhetoricians  knew  nothing,  even  of  the 
arts  they  profeeeed  to  know ;  the  mechanics  oonid  tell  >»'"■  little 
beyond  tiieir  mannal  craft.  Knowledge  that  he  coald  realize  ajid 
substantiate  did  not  ^parentlj  ^iat.  Bat  thongb  Sokrates  re- 
turned empty  as  to  real  knowledge,  he  found  everywhere  plenty 
of  &lBe  knowle^e,  plenty  of  its  conceit,  its  arrogance,  ite  insnffer- 
able  dogmatism.  No  doubt  some  of  the  507  Dikaste  had  them- 
selves been  the  objects  (tf  the  elenchus,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
gratified  by  hearing  the  barren  results  of  its  operation  put  forward 
so  nakedly.  In  an  ironical  form  Sokrates  had  preferred  a  counter- 
charge of  ignorance,  pretentiouanesa,  and  conceit  ^jaioat  most  of 
his  fellow-dtjiens.  This,  as  a  mode  of  rebutting  the  indictment 
pr«(erred  a^inst  himielf,  was  not  likely  to  bettw  bis  position  in 
the  eyes  of  his  judges.  To  the  allegation, '  Tou  are  a  curious,  in- 
quiring person,  searching  into  things  in  heaven  and  etu-th,'  So- 
kratcfl,  in  effect,  though  with  ironical  deferemce,  replies, '  And  you, 
for  the  most  part,  are  a  set  of  conceited,  contented  Dt^matists, 
mere  antiquated  obscurantists,  ignorant  both  of  the  knowledge 
you  claim  to  possess  and  <^  tiie  ignorsjice  you  actually  do  possess.' 
Clearly  the  only  adequate  defence  in  the  eyes  of  his  judges — at 
least  it  would  have  been  so  esteemed  by  them — would  have  been  a 
humble  apology  for  his  supposed  misdemeanour,  a  promise  to  for- 
swear for  the  future  his  unfortunate  letetic  propensitiee ;  and  in- 
stead of  continuing  a  search  that  led  to  nothing,  to  content  himself 
like  tlie  rest  of  mankind  with  the  possession  of  imaginary  truths. 
The  modd  Athenian,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Dikasts,  was  the 
uninquiring  citizen,  the  man  who  plodded  on  blindly  in  the  old 
paths,  who  received  impliratly  the  convictions,  trutJis,  and  opinions 
of  his  forefathers.  What  need  was  there  of  new  ideas  or  new 
methods  I  Did  not  the  old  suffice  to  create  the  men  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  1  to  advance  Attica  to  the  foremost  state  of  Greece  1 
— ^the  preciae  line  of  argument,  in  short,  which  the  advocates  of 
mental  stagnation  and  philistiniam  employ  in  all  agee.  Oooobed 
in  varied  phraseology,  it  formed  the  common  impeachment  of 
Christ  before  the  Jewish  Conndl,  of  Luther  before  tiio  Diet  of 
Worms,  of  Bruno  and  Galileo  before  the  InqnisiUon,  of  Abelard 
before  the  Councils  of  Soissona  and  Sens.  As  a  loyal  witness  for 
truth  Sokratee  declined  to  apologize  for  attempting  to  discover  it, 
and  refused  to  promise  to  forego  such  attempt.  To  the  ch&<'ge  of 
neologianism,  therefore,  he  returned  the  proud  and  defiant  plea 
of  'guilty,'  coupled  with  the  admission  that  if  released  on  this 
occasion  he  would  at  once  take  up  again  the  obnoxious  employ- 
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ment  of  extortiiig  trutk  from  whatever  perBon  or   quarter  he 
thonght  likely  to  yield  it 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  Sokratee's  plea  for  Bearch  was  hardly 
Btrengthezied  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dikasto  by  the  result  he 
professed  to  have  gained.  Nescience  must  have  aeemed  to  them 
an  anomalona  and  perilona  outeome  of  truth-inveslagatioii.  The 
ordinaiy  inquirer  starting  with  Dogmatist  preconceptions  does  not 
dream  of  finding  the  issue  of  his  search  to  be  Nothing.  He 
starts  with  the  determination  to  find  something,  some  positive  in- 
&llible  truth,  and  as  he  is  not  content  without  discovering  it,  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  generally  succeeds.  To  Sokrates,  however,  the 
interests  of  Truth  and  Reason  were  paramount.  Wherever  these 
led  he  was  determined  t«  follow.  If  they  issued  in  the  commonly 
received  convictions  and  opinions  of  his  time  he  would  acknowledge 
them.  If  they  pointed  in  another  dogmatic  direction  he  wotild 
BtUl  follow ;  and — hardest  altematiTe  of  all — if  they  resulted  in  a 
conviction  td  Nescience,  be  would  accept  it.  But  this  was  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  truth  of  which  his  judges  had  no  conception. 
The  only  oonstmction  th^  coald  have  placed  on  Nescience  was  to 
regard  it  as  a  dangeroos  defideni^  of  ordinary  conviction,  or,  what 
was  the  same  thing,  of  all  trath.  Little  sympathy  con  the  avowed 
Skeptic  ever  expect  &om  the  Dogmatist.  They  represent  not  only 
difi^rent  but  opposite  mental  conditions,  and  we  might  apply  to 
any  attempt  to  find  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
the  Sooteh  proverb,  'It's  ill  talking  between  a  to.'  man  and  a 

But  in  addition  to  the  general  chaige-of '  searching '  was  that 
of  employing  Sophistical  methods.  This  was  the  current  charge 
against  theSt^hists,  and  although  often  alleged  against  Sokrates  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  pains  to  repel  or  even  deny  it. 
In  one  respect  the  chat^  was  indubitably  lalse.  Sokrates  had 
never  prostituted  his  Dialectio  to  the  servioe  of  Falsehood  or  of 
Vice.  On  the  oontroiy,  it  was  in  his  estimation  an  instmment  of 
and  preparation  for  virtue.  At  the  same  time  his  meUiod  was 
entirely  &ee,  so  free  that  it  might  eauly  be  wrested  to  pervert  the 
canse  of  tmth  and  justice.  This  freedom  seemed  dangerous  to  the 
Dikasts.  Like  other  timorous  Dt^matiste,  ihtj  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  lioence.  They  &iled  to  grasp  the  Sokratic  idea 
that  Free-thought  and  Dialectic  ocmstituted  the  most  invalnable 
heritage  of  humanity,  which  though  liable,  like  any  other  useM 
agency,  to  abujw,  was  not  on  that  ground  to  be  despised.  SokiHteo 
had  a  wholesome  conviction  that  no  amount  c^  speculative  freedom 
could  permanently  injure  tmth.     He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the 
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inliereiit  power  of  ibe  reason  to  rectify,  if  need  were,  it«  own  ftljoses 
and  perversionB.  That  the  interest  of  Truth  could  be  served  by  a 
ratiocinatioD  bound  down  hj  laws,  cdrcumscribed  by  formulas, 
and  fenced  in  hy  reetrictioDB  of  every  kind,  seemed  to  him  a  pro- 
position at  cmoe  anomalous  and  untenable.  He  bad  Qte  same 
implicit  confidence  in  Trutb  as  most  jurists  have  in  tbe  inherent, 
self-asserting,  Belf-rectifying  power  of  justice.  Eminent  English 
advocates,  with  considerable  influence  over  juries,  like  Follett  or 
Scarlett,  might  oertAinly  be  thought  opm  to  the  cha^  of  '  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ; '  but  were  such  an  accusation 
actually  preferred  against  them,  they  would  bare  treated  it  with 
the  same  contempt  as  Sokratee.  They  would  point  out  that  an 
advocate's  duly  to  bis  clients  was  ]«Tamount  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. Thfsy  would  urge  that  juries  were  not  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  common-sense  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  hj 
absolutely  worthless  ratioinnation.  Th^  woidd  submit  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  unrestricted  freedom  was  open  to  tbeir  adver- 
saries in  the  causes  oontested.  Justice,  they  would  u^e,  was 
still  tree  and  unrestricted,  notwithstanding  their  ex  parte  argu- 
mentation. No  doubt  an  outsider  might  instance  cases  in  which 
a  chance  miscarriage  of  justice  might  be  traced  to  a  spedous  &nd 
one-aded  argument,  but  even  this  oontingeniy  would  be  nullified 
by  the  twofold  reply — first,  that  complete  infallible  justioeis, under 
any  conceivable  theory  of  the  advocate's  duty,  unattainable ;  second, 
that  ecEomples  of  such  miscarriage  would  be  more  frequent  when 
the  ratiocination  on  either  side  was  restrained  and  forced  than 
when  it  was  perfectly  free.  But  if  these  considerations  serve 
to  exonerate  the  advocate  in  making  the  most  of  his  causes,  d 
/ordori  are  they  available  in  the  case  of  a  free-thinking  philosopher 
like  Sokrat«s,  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  prescribed  line  of 
argum^it  of  whatever  kind.  An  advocate  is  of  oourae  a  partisan, 
and  Sokratee  regarded  the  standpoint  of  a  partisan  as  conflicting 
necessarily  with  that  of  a  free-inqnirar.  But  both  the  advocate's 
and  the  Sokratio  point  of  view  are  alike  in  this,  they  are  based  on  a 
strong  conviction  that  Truth  most  ultimately  prevail  and  vindicate 
ber  lights.  The  partisansbip  cf  the  one,  the  unrestrained  liberty 
of  the  other,  ore  equally  unable  to  compromise  or  injure  &tally  the 
indefeasible  rights  of  the  human  reason.  Hence,  though  not  wholly 
impossible,  it  is  improbable  to  the  very  verge  of  impoerability  that 
the  worse  cause  should  be  able  to  assert  a  final  and  invincible 
superiority  over  the  better. 

II.  But  Sokrates's  position  as  a  Sophist  and  Free-thinker  did 
not  constitute  the  most  formidable  item  in  the  charge  preferred 
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against  him.  He  was  also  guilty,  Raid  Meletos,  of  '  Impititj ' — that 
grave  indeflnite  choi^  which  was  the  aoalogne  in  ancient  Atbenfi 
of  the  'heterodoxy'  and  'heresy'  of  ecclesiastical  Ohristiamty. 
He  did  not  r^ard  aa  duties  those  whom  the  State  so  regarded. 
We  bare  already  noticed  Sokrates's  answer  to  this  accusation,  and 
have  seen  what  were,  so  for  as  we  <»n  gather  them,  his  real  views 
on  the  eubject-matter  of  theology.  He  Umited'  his  def^ice  to 
declaring  his  general  belief  in  a  sapreme  being  or  supernatural 
agency,  whom  he  does  scruple  to  designate  by  the  ordinary  appella- 
tion of  '  the  gods,'  but  declines  to  expresH  himself  more  fully  on 
the  subject.  His  own  view,  aa  we  know,  was  opposed  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  old  mythology,  on 
the  other  to  the  materialism  of  some  think^a  of  the  school  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  in  all  probability  a{>pFoximated  nearly  to  some 
form  of  theism.  How  &r  he  extended  an  ontward  show  of  dd'er- 
ence  to  the  national  duties  we  are  not  able  to  say.  Xenophon's 
conception  of  Um  as  an  habitual  w<n«hipper  at  all  the  popular 
shrines  seems  evidently  exaggerated.  As  the  master-thinker  in 
the  '  thought  sht^ '  burlesqued  by  Aristophanes,  he  is  described  as 
having  given  up  the  Olympian  deities  and  substituted  the  physical 
powers  of  nature.  Witli  due  allowance  for  caricature,  I  think  we 
nay  accept  this  as  one  phase  in  the  mental  evolution  of  Sokrates, 
and  I  also  tliink  the  reasoning  by  which  the  '  Clouds '  are  proved  to 
rain  and  Hinnder  hare  a  strong  flavour  of  the  genuine  Sokratio 
elenchus.  But  his  abandonment  of  natural  science  for  metaphysical 
stadiea  seems  to  have  imparted  a  more  spiritual  impulse  to  hia 
ideas  of  deity,  and  thenceforward  he  conceived  of  it  aa  the  Divine 
Season,  the  supreme  power  whose  urns  and  tendencies  are  for 
righteoosneas,  and  whose  image  and  atbibutee  have  their  reflected 
likeness  in  the  soul  of  every  righteous  mm.* 

On  the  ground  of  theology,  then,  the  accusation  of  Meletos 
must  be  held  to  be  true.  Sokrates  does  not  esteem  as  true  divinities 
the  gods  of  the  Athenian  populace.  Had  it  lain  in  his  power,  he 
would  at  least  have  idealized  the  crude  notions  of  the  old  mythology. 
He  is  therefore  a  proteetant  and  a  reformer,  an  aaaertor  of  liberty, 
of  free  religious  thought  as  against  antiquated  dogma.  He  takes  his 
place  in  history  among  t^e  dissentients,  for  oonsdence'  and  reason's 
sake,  from  widely  accepted  modes  of  religious  belief— with  Luther, 
with  Giordano  Bruno,  with  John  Huss,  and  the  many  other  repre- 
sentatives of  protestantism  and  free-thought.  And  we  may  make 
this  admission  more  ungmdgLDgly  since  in  many  respects  the  idea 

1  Comp.  on  this  poiot  Sokrates's  own  theological  admissions  in  the 
Btithyfhron,  GargUu,  and  Apology. 
VOL.  1.  R 
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that  Solretee  had  of  deity  beam  ft  remarkable  reeemblance  to  that 
tanght  by  Christ  Himself.  It  poaeeeses  both  its  apirituklitj  and  ibi 
ethical  character.  That  Sokrates  made  no  attempt  to  formnlate 
his  conception  of  God  in  precise  t«nns  mny  well  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  imtiiictive  reluctance  of  every  great  thinker  to  attempt  a 
definition  of  the  undefinable,  partly  because  a  definition  of  dei^ 
would  have  conflicted  with  his  et^ndpoint  of  Nescience.  Tliis,  as 
the  final  outcome  of  his  inveBtigatious,  most  b»  preserved  at  all 
coatn,  as  the  master-key  to  every  portioii  both  of  his  life  and 
teaching. 

III.  But  the  alleged  diaBatrons  effect  of  SokratM's  free-teaching 
took  in  the  indictment  the  form  of  a  cbai^  of  corrupting  the 
Athenian  youth.  How  early  this  accusation  was  made  against  the 
Sokratio  elenchus  is  shown  by  the  'Clouds'  of  Aristophanes.  It 
was  indeed  a  common  indictment  against  all  the  Sophists,  and  the 
fact  of  lie  occupying  a  foremost  place  in  tlie  gravamen  of  Meletos 
and  his  fellow-prosecutors  shows  bow  Sokrates  was  generally  iden- 
tified with  those  teachers  in  the  popular  mind.  The  manner  in 
which  Sokrates  meets  this  chai^  is  noteworthy.  In  the 'Apology' 
he  merges  it  with  the  other  accusation  of  not  worshipping  the  gods 
of  the  countiy,  while  by  Xenophon  he  is  represented  as  waiving 
it  from  the  specific  points  on  which  Meletos  lays  stress.  He  un- 
doubtedly treats  it  with  a  contempt  which  has  always  appeared 
strange  to  bis  commentators.  The  true  explanation  of  this  conduct 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  &r  to  find.  No  feature  is  more  strongly 
impressed  on  the  character  of  Sokrates  than  his  conviction  <iS  the 
existence  and  inherent  prowess  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  the  inborn 
capacities  of  the  hnman  mind  for  its  investigation.  Folly  possesBed 
with  this  belief,  he  had  not  tiie  least  fear  that  the  mind  of  any 
ingennous  yonth  conld  be  morally  corrupted  by  his  croRS-examina- 
tion.  His  undannt^d  confidence  in  truth  he  impliedly  contrasts 
with  the  suspicions  of  his  accusers  concerning  it.  His  bebef  in 
humanity,  the  tliinkiug  portion  of  it,  was  as  bonndlees  as  theirs 
was  contracted.  That  any  injury  could  arise  from  free  speculative 
inquiry,  was  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  healthy  consti- 
tution could  be  injured  by  taking  abundant  exercise.  In  this 
respect  Meletos  and  Anytos  were  the  Skeptics,  not  himself.  Like 
all  dogmatjcohscnrantiste,  they  distrusted  truth,  regarded  every  free 
mode  of  investigating  it  with  suspicion,  had  no  belief  in  human 
progress,  would  fain  make  the  human  intellect  march  in  chains 
lest  by  any  poHsibility  it  might  wander  from  its  appointed  path. 
To  Sokrates  such  a  mental  attitude  was  inconceivable,  and  not 
unnaturally  he  treated  it  with  a  contempt  perhaps  somewhat 
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beyond  its  deserts ;  for  with  dne  ftllonanoe  for  tUe  pui-e  disinte- 
restedDesa  of  Sokrates's  noble  tniat  in  truth,  vii-tne,  and  humanity, 
one  can  hardly  help  suggesting  the  question  bow  weak,  unstable, 
immature,  unprincipled  intellects  were  likely  to  fore  after  fais 
teoching.  That  some  of  his  hearers  were  forward  in  asserting 
their  independence  of  paternal  and  other  restraints,  we  are  told  by 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophoa.  Frobably  such  weaklings  were  in  a 
very  large  minority,  indeed  his  own  appe(^  before  the  Dikastery  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  really  the  case,  and  Sokrates, 
pressed  with  the  objection,  might  well  hare  replied  that  no  possible 
method  (£  teaching  oould  be  devised  whioh  might  not  in  isolated 
cases  and  peculiar  circumstances  act  prejudicially  on  its  recipients. 
Certainly  the  examples  adduced  of  Kritias  and  Alkibiades  out  of 
the  many  pupils  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Sokratee 
oould  hardly  have  been  deemed,  except  by  political  adversaries,  a 
cogent  proof  of  Uie  pemioions  nature  of  his  teachings.  Besides, 
the  implicit  tmst  which  Sokratos  had  in  humanity,  as  well  as  hia 
indifference  to  the  alleged  mischievous  effects  of  hia  elenchus,  must 
also  be  attributed  to  hia  belief  that  the  tendencies  of  human  nature 
were  towards  good  rather  than  evil.  His  proposition, '  No  man  is 
volnntarily  evil,' however  questionable  to  us,  was  a  leading  principle 
of  his  thought  and  action.  Indeed,  it  is  only  another  mode  of 
asserting  the  identity  of  virtue  with  knowledge,  and  vioe  with 
ignorance.  With  these  convictions,  Sokrates  was  not  likely  to  be 
alarmed  by  practical  iU-consequaioee  incidentally  resulting  ft¥>m  his 
teaching.  But  what,  it  might  be  asked,  were  the  precise  e&cts  con- 
templated by  Sokrates  as  the  l«^timate  products  of  his  Dialectic  upon 
the  youth  of  Athens  1  An  instructive  answer  to  t&is  question  is  fur- 
nished by  bis  remark  before  the  Dikaats  as  to  the  treatment  he 
deedred  ^  his  sons  when  he  was  dead.  He  wished  them  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  jatileBS  analytic  to  which  he  himself  submitted 
hia  youthful  disciples  whenever  they  appeared  to  care  for  other 
things  more  than  virtue,  or  seemed  to  think  too  highly  of  them- 
selves. Whence  it  is  clear  that  Sokrates  imagined  his  elenchus 
adapted  for  the  twofold  purpose — (l)"of  inducing  Nescience,  and 
thereby  humility  and  caution,  iu  speculation ;  (3)  of  directiy  pro- 
moting virtue  in  practice.  The  former  result  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding.  It  is  merely  the  inculcation  of  self- 
denial,  the  conviction  of  ignorance,  and  the  stem  repression  of 
dogmatic  a^isertion  which  are  initiatory  stages  of  most  systems  of 
teaching,  whether  dermatic  or  Skeptical.  A  genuine  pereuasion 
of  Nescience  is  with  most  peisons  not  only  a  preparation  for  but  a 
stimulus  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  to  attain  it  in  soms 
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form  or  other  ie  therefore  a  common  aim  boUi  of  philc»ophers  and 
religiouA  teacbera,  whaterer  might  be  their  difienoce  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  feeling  of  mental  vacoitj  is  to  be 
cherished,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  U  to  be  filled  up.  More 
difficult  is  the  practical  bearing  of  the  qneation — Nescience  r^arded 
as  a  propKdentic  to  virtue.  Our  more  positiTe  halnts  of  thought 
have  made  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  tiie  oonsdoosness  oi 
ignoiance  oould,  in  the  way  sappoeed  1^  Sokratee,  I^^hdo,  and 
other  thinkera,  have  contributed  to  ethical  action.  That  the  idea 
was  not  confined  to  the  Greeks  is  shown  by  its  prevalence  among 
Hindu  thinkers  as  well  as  Christian  mystics.  Perhaps  a  few  con- 
siderations may  enable  us  to  discern  the  sequence  of  thought,  if  not 
to  appreciate  its  importance. 

1.  We  must  remember  that  the  consdousnees  of  Nescience 
operates  in  fmtctical  life  as  in  specnlation  by  engendering  a  feeling 
of  distrust  and  dissatia&ction,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  it,  either 
by  the  road  of  independent  moral  practice — the  Skeptical  rood,  or 
by  attaining  and  aocumnlating  positive  knowledge-results — the 
dermatic  road.  In  the  former  case  moral  conduct — the  per- 
fbrmanoe  of  obvious  duty — may  receive  enhanced  consideration  from 
the  refieotion  that  it  is  the  only  road  possilde  to  man,  the  sole 
alternative  of  man's  acknowledged  impotence  in  q»ecnlation. 
This  is  certainly  the  rationale  of  the  stress  which  not  only  Greek 
philosophers,  but  modem  thinkers  like  Spinoza  and  Kant,  placed 
upon  Ethical  action. 

2.  Sokratee  is  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  introspection  and 
perpetual  self-analysis  in  counteracting  vicious  tendencies.  Once 
a  youth 'oould  be  induced  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  yyHdt  mavroy, 
to  watch  diligently  and  discriminate  accorately  the  process  of  ratio- 
cination, the  play  of  passion,  the  way  in  which  actions  are  evolved 
from  motavee,  tlie  inborn  bias  of  individual  idiogyncrasiee  both  of 
thought  and  conduct^  the  whole  working,  in  short,  of  the  ma- 
cbiueiy  within  bim ;  once  he  could  be  persuaded  to  hunt  out  and 
unmask  the  pretences,  folse  assumptions,  plausible  semblaaoes 
beneath  which  human  thought  and  action  so  often  hide  their  real 
character,  the  less  inclination  wonld  be  manifest  for  pursuing  blindly 
the  paths  of  vice.  Thiswasonlyanother  form  of  St.  Paul's  antagon- 
ism between  fleab  and  sinrit.  Sokratee  nndonbtedly  maintained 
that  if  a  tnan  '  walked  in  the  spirit;,  he  would  not  fulfil  tlie  lusts  of 
the  fieeh.'  This  opinion  was  also  in  complete  harmony  with  his 
identification  of  vice  with  ignorance — the  uncultured  and  thought- 
less apathy  that  took  no  cognizance  of  its  real  state,  and  therefore 
took  no  heed  to  reform  it. 
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3.  It  would  contribate  to  TirtuooB  conduct  bj  iuducmg  a  state 
of  iutellectaal  and  mornl  boueety,  by  sabetitating  self-knowledge — 
the  only  knowledge  possible  to  hnnumity — for  ignorance,  nincerity 
for  deceit,  and  truthfulness  for  Kdsehood.  No  virtuous  conduct  or 
moral  ezceUenoe  could  proceed  from  those  impure  sourcee,  and  the 
endeavour  to  extirpate  them,  the  aim  of  the  Sokratic  mission,  was 
ihi  best  service  he  could  render  to  morality.  Sokrates  was  here 
taking  np  the  pootion  of  a  preacher  who  insiate  that  a  conscious- 
nees  of  shortcoming  is  itself  a  distinct  advance  on  the  road  of  refor- 
mation and  practical  righteousness. 

4.  Nor  was  the  social  effect  of  his  teaching  lees  in  inducing  a 
proper  value  by  the  only  agency  capable  of  making  it,  of  individual 
worth  and  attainment,  and  thus  determining  in  the  conscionsnees 
of  the  individual  the  exact  relation  which  he  as  a  unit  of  the 
social  system  bore  to  all  the  rest.  PretentiouB  ignorance  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sokrates,  not  only  an  individual  but  a  political 
vice.  The  man  who  thought  he  knew  what  he  actually  did  not 
know  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  We  may  readily 
believe  that  in  the  recent  political  changes  that  had  toktm  place 
in  the  government  of  Athens  there  was  no  lack  of  special  instances 
which  served  to  confirm  his  opinion,  though  with  Im  customary 
deference  to  the  existing  government  he  did  not  care  to  allude  to 
them  pointedly.  At  any  rate,  he  was  convinced  that  Nescience 
was  a  better  bond  of  cohesion  between  one  man  and  another  than 
arrogant  science.  Theoretically,  at  least,  it  was  a  leveller.  In  a 
nation  of  Skeptics — of  men  whose  conviction  of  ignotanoe  was  a 
ruling  principle  in  their  lives — no  man  oould  with  any  show  of 
reason  attempt  to  domineer  over  uiother.  Tyiunniee  and  mis- 
govemments  were  the  baleful  progeny  of  vaunted  wisdom  and 
baseless  science,  not  of  humble  conscious  ignorance. 

But  the  ostensible  issues  of  Sokrates's  trial  as  contained  in  the 
charges  of  Meletos  and  in  the  reply  of  the  Platonic  Apology  must 
not  shut  onr  ^es  to  its  real  significance.  It  was  no  question  of 
transient  intereet  that  was  being  tried  before  the  Dikastery.  As 
Aristotle  and  other  clear-sighted  contemporaries  saw,  it  was  philo- 
sophy that  was  really  arraigned  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  her  sons.'  It  was  the  right  of  free-thon^t,  the  claim  of  the 
human  reason  to  exercise  its  powers  in  whatever  direction  it  chose, 
without  limit  or  hindrance  of  any  kind  save  those  imposed  by  its 
own  laws,  that  was  contested  by  the  accusers  of  Sokrates.    In 

'  Aristotle  qaoCcs  from  a  BokraUc  apoli^;  b;  aaanonfmooa  rbetorioiaa 
the  worda  :     fiiWtri  Si  Kpirtw  ob  nfil  itHpircm  lUAi  npl  imr^ttiiiaTiit,  il 
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short,  he  b  the  repreBentatire  of  a  cause,  that  of  mte11«ctual 
freedom,  of  religious  libertj,  of  human  prc^iresB,  and  it  ia  this  foct 
that  givee  to  his  trial,  condemnation,  aod  death  the  peculiar  sacred- 
neiis  and  importance  they  have  always  had.  The  queetiom  then 
tried  in  Athens  and  resolved  by  the  calm,  unwaveriiig  courage  of 
Sokrates,  were  of  paramount  intereet  to  humanity  at  large.  Was 
it  right  that  men  should  use  their  reason  1  Was  it  right  to  avow 
honestly  the  results  of  life-long  and  patient  research)  Wasit  ri^t 
under  any  drcumstances  to  dissent  from  generally  received  beliefs  1 
These  w^re  some  of  the  latent  issues  of  the  trial  considered  from 
the  atondpotnt  of  philosophy. 

Nor  were  these  issues  of  less  importance  r^arded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion.  Sokrates,  like  other  free-thinkers  on 
our  list,  was  really  a  martyr  for  religions  liberty  and  a  victim  of 
dogmatic  intolerance.  Keitfaer  bis  philosophical  Sk^tidsm  nor 
the  political  enmi^  he  had  provoked  contributed  so  much  to  his  con- 
detauation  as  his  heterodoxy.'  He  haddared  to  ignore  thenational 
deities,  and  to  ascribe  divine  authority  to  other  and  more  human 
agencies.  Hia  accusers  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  powerful  senti- 
ment of  religious  prejudice,  and  the  pretended  deference  but  real 
ontempt  with  which  Sokrates  encountered  tbe  charge  was  hardly 
likely  to  impress  the  Dikasta  with  his  innocence.  If  ot withstanding 
tbe  free  speculation  current  among  the  thinkers  and  higher  sections 
of  Athenian  society,  ZeuB  was  still  the  sovereign  deity  of  Greece, 
and  a  worshipper  of  Zeus  in  his  popular  mythologicaj  preeeDtatJon 
Sokrates  did  not  even  pretend  to  he.  We  might  therefore  say 
that  Sokntes  was  saorjfioed  as  a  Tictim  to  the  manes  of  the 
moribund  deities  of  Olympus. 

In  short,  the  real  issue  between  Sokrates  and  his  enemies  was 
between  enlightenment  and  human  progress  on  tbe  one  hand,  and 
the  intellectual  stolidity  commonly  known  as  philistinism  on  tiie 
oUier.  Keaeoned  discnssioD  on  every  topic  and  in  every  direction 
constituted  for  him  the  chief  good  of  human  existence.  It  was  a 
duty  that  had  the  sanction  not  only  of  personal  idio^ncrasy,  of 
the  genera]  reason  of  humanity,  but  also  of  religion.  To  stifle 
inquiry,  to  repress  the  innate  inquidtivenees  of  the  Beason,  be 
r^arded  as  more  than  an  intellectual  crime,  it  was  a  veritable  act 
of  sacrilege.  The  outcome  of  enlightened  Kescience,  in  which  it 
resulted  in  his  own  case,  bad  received  the  approvsl  of  tbe  ddty. 
It  was  the  N^irvana  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest  attainable 
point  of  human  exploration.     That  all  enlightenment  should  be 

'  Crimp,  Ibe  Hlle|[atii>ns  put  into  hja  month  is  the  earllei  part  of  (he 
Eulhyj/hroH. 
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attended  vith  diavbaoka,  that  the  b«e  <^  knowledge  should  open 
m^B  eyes  to  th^  nakedness,  waa  both  oatoral  and  reasonable.  An 
Eden  of  nninquiring  innocence  and  inexperience  wonld  have  been 
no  paradise  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  what  his  enemies 
deprecated  and  feared.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
into  the  source  and  authority  of  popular  notions  on  virtue,  impiety, 
courage,  was  equivalent  in  their  estimation  to  atheism,  and  the 
denial  of  all  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue.  Be«idee,  where 
would  the  daring  investigator  oeaset  What  was  to  be  reputed 
sacred  and  inviolable  irom  the  pro&ne  grasp  of  an  elenchus  so 
audacioQS,  so  omnivorous,  so  pitiless  t  Remove  the  old  landmarks  of 
the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  and  irreligion  and  immorality  must 
needs  run  riot  through  the  State.  The  gods  wonld  no  longer 
be  sale  in  Olympus.  The  laws  would  no  longer  be  obeyed,  the 
authority  of  parents  would  be  set  at  nou^t.  Social  restraints  of 
every  kind  would  disappear.  So  arguid  in  good  faith  the  enemies 
of  Sokratee,  the  representatives  of  Athenian  obscurantism.  They 
are  thus  the  prototypes  of  men  common  enough  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  who  see  in  each  extension  of  freedom  a  source  of  danger 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  common  weal;  who  are  suspicious 
of  all  unrestrained  research,  of  every  novel  discovery,  of  every 
attempt  at  intellectual  emancijiation.  Sokrates  before  the  Athenian 
Dikastery  occupied  precisely  the  same  position  as  Giordano  Bruno 
and  Oaiileo  before  the  Roman  Inqoisitioa.  In  all  such  cases  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  conscientious 
motives  of  the  perpetrators,  the  only  doubt  relates  to  their 
wisdom  and  &r-Eightednees.  They  seem  animated  by  the  deepest 
distmat  of  humanity  and,  what  is  of  graver  import,  of  human 
reason.  In  part  they  are  misled  by  the  fallacy  common  to  all 
dogmatiBt«  of  enforcing  on  others  the  limits  and  conditions  they 
find  necessary  for  themselves  :  and  as  their  sole  idea  of  freedom 
is  bondage;  of  religion,  blind  adherence  to  unveriGed  belie& ;  of 
morality,  extenuil  restrictions  of  a  narrow  and  cirunping  nature,  it 
cannot  be  wonderful  that  their  ideals  do  not  attract  fVeer  and  more 
generous  natures.  The  Athenian  DUcaets  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  Sokrates  with  his  Ifesdenoe  and 
elenchus  stood  on  an  infinitely  higher  platform  of  truth  than 
themselvea ;  that  he  was  more  reUgious  in  hb  belief  in  divine 
agencies,  in  his  persussion  that  deity  symbolised  the  highest  justice 
and  righteousness,  than  Uiey  were  in  their  worship  of  Zeus,  Hdr€, 
and  Aphrodite! ;  that  he  was  &r  more  ethical  in  his  conviction  T)f 
absolute  moraKty  than  they  could  possibly  be,  guided  only  by 
customary  restraints  and  human  enactments. 
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I  bftve  thus  attompted  a  rough  sketch  of  the  poaition  which 
SokroteB,  as  ajt  avowed  free-thmker  and  Skeptic,  occupied  before 
his  judges.  The  main  features  of  his  dedTeoce,  assuming  it  to  have 
Bgi'eed  in  substance  with  the  Platonic  Apology,  are  indiffereuceaod 
ilefianoe.  The  former  we  may  take  as  the  practical  analogic 
of  the  intellectual  auspense  he  prescribed  in  philoeophy.  The 
key-note  of  the  'Apologj','  like  the  final  chord  in  a  strain  of 
solemn  music,  seems  to  me  the  expressive  words  with  which  it 
concludes  :  '  The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our 
ways — I  to  die  and  you  to  Uve.  Which  is  better,  God  only 
knows.' ' 

The  sublime  indifference  to  his  fate  here  disclosed  sheds  a  flood 
of  reflected  light  on  the  mind  of  the  great  thinker.  It  denotes 
the  calm  self-possession,  the  unruffled  oompoeore  of  a  man  who 
has  long  resolved  on  what  be  considers  hia  highest  duty,  and  is 
determined  to  follow  it  at  all  coste.  It  reveaU  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  no  evil  &om  any  source,  human  or  divine,  can  harm  the 
good  man.  He  is  no  more  terrified  by  the  nncertaintlee  of  the 
next  worid  than  he  has  been  by  the  iosolnble  problems  of  this. 
So  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  will  explore  the  former  with  the  same 
eager  intentnes^  the  same  philosophical  aerenity,  the  same  zeal  for 
truth,  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  terreetrial  qnoations.  He  has 
attained  that  unmoved  equanimity  in  adverse  circumstancee  which 
after  Skeptics  believed  to  be  one  direct  outcome  of  thtae  teaching. 
-  The  elevation  above  mundane  considerationB  which  Aristophanes 
had  burlesqued  so  many  years  before  is  now  manifested  in  a  pecu- 
liarly noble  manner  in  the  supreme  hour  of  his  &te.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  defies  his  enemies  and  challenges  their  hostility, 
not  in  any  arrogant,  obtrusive  manner,  but  with  tlie  calm  intrepidity 
which  is  the  resttlt  of  long  and  intense  self-concentration.  Were 
it  true,  as  some  peisons  suppose,  that  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
enconnt«rB  death  is  a  test  of  the  motive  principles  that  actuated  his 
life,  few  conld  claim  supericaity  over  the  unreetnuned  Dialectic, 
the  conscious  Nescience,  the  absolute  verities  which  sustained 
Sokrates  before  tlie  Dikasts,  and  nerved  his  hand  to  reorive  tiio 
cup  of  poison. 

The  narrative  of  bis  condemnation  we  need  not  stop  to  parti- 
cularize. Out  of  501  Dikasts  220  had  voted  for  sparing  his  life, 
a  number  which,  considering  his  unpopularity,  much  surprised  him. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  day  afW  that  on  which  tbe 
'Vessel  had  been  despatched  to  Delos,  on  the  periodical  theoric 
mission.  Until  its  return  no  State  criminal  could  be  executed. 
■  Jowett's  trans,  i.  p.  3G6. 
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For  thirt;  daTS,  therefixv,  Sokratea  was  kept  in  prbou,  aud  there 
he  employeil  himself  with  hU  aocuatomed  serenity  in  nr-Iring 
Attempts  {tbe  first  in  his  life)  at  poetical  composition,  and  in 
philosophical  discassionfi  with  his  friends.  At  last  the  ship 
returned  from  her  sacred  voyage,  and  8c^r»t«s  had  to  prepare  for 
death.  His  maimer  of  doing  this  ia  described  by  Plato  in  language 
of  ench  exquisite  and  simple  pathos  that  I  shall  take  th«  liberty  of 
reading  to  you  from  Professor  Jowett's  translation'  the  paragraph 
that  recounts  it.  This  will  be  the  more  fitting  as  we  shall  have  to 
compare  wiUt  his  martyrdom  that  of  other  free-thinkers  on  our 
list.  His  fnend  Eriton  had  been  nixing  Sokrates  to  defer  drink- 
ing tiie  cup  of  hemlock  till  later  in  the  day,  but  the  philosopher 
refdsee,  uid  requests  that  it  might  be  brought  to  him  at  once.  The 
stoiy  then  proceeds ;  tlie  narrator  being  supposed  to  be  Phaidon, 
who  was  present : — 

'  Eriton,  wben  he  heard  this,  made  a  sign  to  Uie  serrant ;  and 
the  servant  went  in  and  remMned  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
turned with  the  jailor  carrying  the  cup  of  poison.  Sokrates  said  : 
"  You,  my  good  frisnd,  who  are  experienced  in  these  matters,  shall 
give  me  directions  how  I  am  to  proceed."  The  man  answered : 
"  You  have  only  to  walk  about  until  your  legs  are  heavy,  and  then 
to  lie  down  aod  the  poison  will  act."  At  the  same  time  he  handed 
the  cup  to  Sokrates,  who  in  the  eaaieet  and  gentlest  manner,  with- 
out the  least  fear  or  change  of  colour  or  feature,  looking  at  the 
man  with  all  his  eyes,  as  his  manner  was,  took  the  cup  and  said  ; 
"  What  do  you  say  about  making  a  libation  out  of  Uiis  cup  to  any 
jiCod  I  May  I,  or  not  t  "  The  man  answered,  "  We  only  prepare, 
Sokrates,  just  so  much  as  we  deran  enough."  "  I  understand,"  he 
said  :  "  yet  I  may  and  must  [vay  to  Hie  gods  to  prosper  my  journey 
from  this  to  the  other  world — may  this,  then,  which  is  my  prayer, 
be  granted  to  me  I "  Then  holding  the  cup  to  his  lips,  quite  readily 
and  cheerfully  he  drank  off  the  poison.  And  hil^erto  most  of  us 
had  been  able  to  control  our  sorrow ;  but  now,  when  we  saw  him 
drinking,  and  saw  too  that  he  had  finished  the  draught,  we  could 
no  longer  forbear,  and  in  spite  of  myself  my  own  tears  were  flow- 
ing fast;  so  that  I  coveted  my  face,  and  wept  over  mv-^]r,  for 
certainly  I  was  not  weeping  over  him,  but  at  the  thought  of  my 
own  calamity  in  having  lost  such  a  companion.  Nor  was  I  the 
first,  for  Ki-iton  when  he  found  himself  unaMe  to  reetraiii-lHA  totis 
had  got  up  and  moved  away,  and  I  followed  :  eud  at  that  moment, 
Apollodonis,  who  had  been  weeping  all  tike  time,  troke  out  into  a 
loudcry,  which  made  cowards  of  us  a)).  Sokratee  alone  retained  his 
'  Vo?.  i.  p.  468, 
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calm&ess.  "  What  is  this  strange  outcry  1 "  he  said  :  "  I  sent  away 
the  women  munly  in  order  that  they  might  not  oAend  in  this 
way,  for  I  have  heard  that  a  man  should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet, 
then,  and  have  patience."  When  we  heard  that,  we  were  ashamed, 
and  reb»ined  oar  tean;  and  he  walked  about  until,  as  he  said, 
his  legs  began  to  fail,  and  then  he  lay  on  his  back,  according  to  the 
directions,  and  the  man  who  gave  him  the  poison  now  and  th^t 
looked  at  his  feet  and  legs ;  and  after  a  while  he  pressed  his  foot 
hard,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  feel ;  and  he  said  no ;  and  then 
his  leg,  and  so  upwards  and  upwards,  and  showed  us  that  he  was 
cold  and  stiff,  and  he  felt  them  himself  and  said :  "  When  the  poison 
reaches  the  heart,  that  will  be  the  end."  He  was  beginning  to 
grow  cold  about  the  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  fiu»,  for  he 
had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were  his  last  words)  : 
"  Kriton,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asklepius.'  Will  yon  remember  to  pay 
thedebtr'  "  The  debt  shall  be  paid,"  said  Kriton.  "Isthereauy- 
thingelset"  There  was  no  answer  to  this  question ;  but  in  a  minute 
or  two  a  movement  was  heard,  and  the  attendants  uncovered  liitn  ; 
his  eyes  were  set,  and  Eriton  closed  his  eyea  and  his  mouth.  Such  was 
the  end,' continues  Phaidon,  'of  our  friend,  whom  I  may  truly  call  the 
wisest  and  justost  and  bestof  all  the  men  whom  I  haveever  known.' 
I  will  not  detract  by  any  words  of  mine  from  the  solemn 
beauty  of  this  picture.  The  death  of  Sokrates  has  always  and 
most  deservedly  occupied  &  high  place  in  the  lugubrious  chronicles 
of  similar  events.  A  termination  in  completer  harmony  with  the 
current  of  his  life  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  There  ia 
almost  a  peculiar  fitness  in  hie  execution  as  a  Neologian  and  Free- 
thinker— like  a  brave  soldier  dying,  not  on  his  bed,  but  on  the 
battle-field.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  forgive  the  philiatinism,  the 
intolerance,  the  religious  dogmatism,  the  philosophical  narrowness 
which  could  achieve  such  reeult«.  Nor  is  the  melancholy  satis- 
foction  we  feel  at  the  mode  of  his  death  diminished  when  we 
bear  in  mind  attendant  circumstances.  His  life's  work  was  clearly 
done;  whatever  efScacy  was  likely  to  attend  his  mission  had  been 
already  attained ;  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  could  have  been 
increased  by  a  few  more  years'  labour  in  so  ungrateful  a  field. 
Hb  unpopularity  was  on  the  increase,  and  his  memory  was  hated 
by  his  feUow.citizens  after  his  death.  Benides,  he  was  now  seventy 
ye«B  old,  many  more  years  he  could  not  have  expected  to  see,  and, 

'  Probably  to  betakea  in  the  Bense  that  death  is  the  sapreme  physician, 
tho  healer  of  all  human  evila.  TIuh  interpretation  is  entirely  in  hannony 
with  Sokratic  irony,  and  with  faie  cnstom  of  paying  homage  to  the  deities 
of  his  own  choosing,  though  employing  popular  dcEignationa  (or  tham. 
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SB  fMr.  Orote  has  remarked,  it  ia  a  conBolatoij  tlionglit  that  he 
probably  suffered  lees  after  his  hemlock-draught  than  he  would 
have  done  hod  he  died  of  disease,  or  even  by  the  general  decline 
of  old  age. 

Sokrates  is  the  first  eminent  Sk^ttic  who  has  appeared  in  Euro- 
pean philosophy,  the  first  who  asserted  Uie  rights  of  the  human 
reason  to  inquire  in  whateoerer  manner  (xr  direction  it  thought  fit 
—who  proclaimed  Neecienw  as  the  highest  human  wisdom.  As  I 
have  already  more  than  once  remarked,  he  is  more  Skeptical  than 
PyrrhSn ;  not  that  his  Skepticism  is  more  pronounced,  nor  that  he 
arranged  its  method  and  conclusions  into  a  definite  system,  nor 
that  be  devised  the  formulas,  definitions,  &c,,  which  mark  succeeding 
Skeptics.  Against  dogmatic  negation  each  as  that  of  Fyrrhdn, 
Sukrates  would  have  recalcitrated  more  vehemently  thsJi  against 
di^matic  assertion.  An  unbelief  which  started  instead  of  termi- 
nating with  Nsscienoe  he  would  have  deemed  spuriona ;  but  he  is 
Skeptical  by  virtue  c^  his  oonfeesed  ignorance  and  his  oureiaitting 
search.  His  N'eecience  was  mainly  a  personal  conviction,  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  by  which  he  was  in  theory  distinguished  from  all  other 
men.  No  douht  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  starting-point  in  the 
downward  path  of  negation.  It  only  needed  the  transference  of 
the  thinker's  standpoint  from  the  individual  to  the  race  to  make 
his  personal  suspense  assume  the  form  of  nniversal  section.  Such 
a  transference  was  almost  inevitable,  and  we  shall  on  the  next 
oocamon  have  to  discuss  it  as  the  next  stage  in  the  Skeptical 
evolution  of  Greek  philosophy.  Nor  were  the  other  personal 
peculiarities  <^  Sokrates  of  leea  importance  in  the  interests  of  fi-ee- 
thonght—  the  individualism  whidi  marks  the  penonal  consdonsness 
and  the  reason,  the  ultimate  standards  of  truth;  tbe  indomiteble 
courage  and  independence  which  pursued  the  path  of  research  with 
little  regard  to  pc^ular  obloquy  and  malignity ;  the  final  scene  of 
his  life,  the  imperturbable  fong-Jroid  with  which  he  took  his 
evening  draught  of  hemlock  as  if  it  had  been  some  harmless 
beverage — all  these  influences  combined  to  attach  to  his  personality 
a  vigorous  and  predominating  power. 

Thus  Sokrates,  the  central  figure  of  Greek  thought,  represents 
the  culminating  point  of  its  Skepticism.  His  position  of  personal 
doubt  stands  midway  between  the  half-formed  Skt^ticism  of  the 
Eleatics,  the  Atomists,  Herakleitoa,  and  the  Sophists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  determined  and  universal  negation  of  Fyrrhfin  and 
Aineeidemos  on  the  other.  Accordingly  his  nam  stands  high  as 
an  authority  among  the  Geeek  Skeptics,  from  Pyrrh6n  to  Sextos.' 
■  tieit.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  xi.  2 ;  comp,  Cicero,  de  Orat.  iii.  17,  who  sa^s : 
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Kot  that  I  would  maintain  that  the  infoence  of  Sokntea  on  sac 
ceeding  thinkers  was  ezclodTelf  Skeptical.  A  gigantic  intellect 
like  his  throwing  itself  with  ardour  into  every  object  and  mode  of 
thought  operates  on  after«peculatu)n  like  a  stone  thrown  into  a 
pond.  It  induces  movement  not  in  one  but  in  all  directions.  The 
waves  of  agitation  which  it  raises  are  concentric,  and  all  have  the 
same  central  impnisa  Hence  all  the  subsequent  mental  activity  of 
Greece  may  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  great  freethinker. 
The  transcendentalism  of  the  Flatonists ;  the  dialectic,  tbe  stress 
on  induction,  the  versatilily  of  Aristotle ;  tbe  Hedonism  of  the 
Epikoureeans;  the  absolute  morality  of  tbe  Stoics;  no  less  than  the 
negation  of  FyrrhSn  and  Timon ;  the  probabilism  of  tbe  Academy; 
the  suspense  of  Aineeidemos  and  Sextoe  Empeirikos,  are  all  so  m&ny 
ramifications  of  Sokratic  teaching  or  emanations  of  the  Sokratic 
spirit.  Still,  I  contend,  tbe  chief  impulse  was  Skeptical.  Partly  tbe 
exaltation  of  Nescience,  partly  the  stress  on  self-consdousness  as  the 
root  of  all  knowledge,  partly  tiie  individualism  and  self-assertion  be- 
gotten of  the  last  principle  which  Sokratee  mamfested  both  in  life 
and  death,  gave  an  impulse  to  Greek  free-thought  which  it  never 
afterwards  lost.  The  extent  of  this  is  seen  by  a  brief  observation 
of  tbe  various  directions  in  which  his  discipl<e  proceeded  after  his 
death.  Plato,  the  most  £unoas  of  the  companions  of  Sokrates, 
carried  out  the  Sokratic  introspection  into  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
idealism,  which  is,  however,  not  without  Skeptical  elements  and 
self-contradictions.  Like  his  master,  he  proclaims  tbe  sscredness 
of  search  after  wisdom,  while  its  actual  attcunment  is  prononnoed 
impossible  for  humanity,  at  least  in  this  sphere  of  existence.  The 
mode  in  which  he  works  up  the  antinomical  discussion  of  his 
Dialogues,  though  derived  originally  from  tbe  viva  voce  of  Sokrates, 
clearly  proves  the  stress  he  himself  placed  on  controversial  Dia- 
lectics,  as  welt  as  the  supreme  indi&rence  with  which  he  contem- 
plated thdr  ineondusive  results.  If  the  ^ken  'Dialc^ne  of 
Bearcb '  represents  Sokrates  as  a  free-thinker  and  unscrupulous 
logician,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  written  dialogue,  often  with 
additions,  should  not  prove  Plato  himself  to  possess  similar  ten- 
dencies. His  method  is  Dialectical.  He  is  more  thorogj^ly  con- 
vinced than  Sokratee  that '  Dialectic  is  the  nature  of  things.'  This 
renders  all  the  moi-e  remarkable  his  admission  of  tbe  self-destructive 
character  of  logical  exercitatioD,  and  of  the  danger  of  imparting 
Dialectics  to  immature  intellects.  But  besides  allowing  the  Skep- 
tical issue  of  unrestrained  Dialectic,  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 

'  Fuenint  etiam  alia  gonera  philosophoram,  qni  se  omnes  fere  Socraticos 
ease  dicebant:  Erolriacorum,  Herillionim,  Megaricornm,  Pyirhoniorum,' 
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affirm  that  extreme  metaphysical  abatractionB  are  in  their  nature 
self-deetructdve.  Incidentally,  this  is  shown  in  most  of  the  later 
Platonic  disooaraee,  but  it  maj  ainiost  be  taken  as  the  theme  of 
that  remarkable  dialogae  '  Parmenidee.'  Here  we  have  I^to 
attacking  with  his  remorBeleas  logic  his  own  doctrine  of  ideas,  and 
triumphantly  expoeing  their  gronndlessnese.  This  phenomenon 
has  appeared  so  strange  to  some  critics  that  thej  have  prcmonnced 
the  '  Parmenidea  '  spurions.  But  if  we  remember  tiie  school  in 
which  Plato  had  been  trained,  and  the  perfectly  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  Sokratee  allowed  his  Dialectic  '  to  play  the  two 
sides  of  the  game,'  the  self-refutation  of  Plato  will  not  seem  so 
surprising.  We  shall  find  other  cases  of  Skeptics,  who  in  the 
mere  exuberance  of  inteUectual  freedom  allow  their  Dialectical 
weapons  to  attack  and  annihilate  each  other.  Montaigne  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  mental  suicide.  He  takes  as  much  pains 
in  controverting  his  own  opinions  as  he  does  in  eetablishing  them. 
As  he  wittily  expreesee  it,  he  is  quite  ready  with  the  old  woman  in 
the  story  to  light  one  candle  to  St.  Michael  and  another  to  the 
dragon.  The  '  Farmenides,'  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  '  Philebos ' 
and  '  Sophistes,'  represent  Plato  in  the  same  impartial  mood. 

We  have  also  in  Plato  and  in  his  relation  to  Sokrates  what  I 
take  leave  to  call  sentimental  Skepticism.  The  search  for  tratb 
that  actuated  Sokrates  was  mainly  an  intellectual  craving,  a  natural 
propensity  or  rational  instinct.  In  Plato,  with  hie  greater  tenderness 
and  profundity,  the  search  aftw  the  ondiscoveiable  assumes  the  form 
of  an  engroadng  and  vehement  passi^oi,  which  takes  Ha  form  and 
attributes  from  sexual  desire.  Plato  contemplates  truth  or  wisdom 
as  the  object  of  a  devouring  love,  a  yearning  for  unattainable 
frnition.  In  tins  picturesque  form  the  sentiment  has  found  a  pla43e 
in  belie&  of  various  kinds;  we  have  it,  e.g.  in  Neo-Platoniam,  in 
Oriental  and  Christian  mystidsin,  and,  in  literature,  in  Dante's 
Beatrice  and  the  etherealized  Laura  of  Petroroa's  later  days. 

With  these  Skeptical  elements  both  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  his  writings,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  ther^ntatlon  of  Plato 
in  Greek  philoeophy  is  to  a  great  extent  Skeptical,'  dot  that  the 
schools  that  affiliated  themselves  directly  to  his  teaching,  Le.  the 
older  and  newer  academy,  professed  free  inquiry  and  a  distrust  of 
dogmatic  and  definitive  truth  as  the  baajs  of  their  teaching. 

Kor  are  the  Sokratic  schools,  the  Cynic,  Megario,  Eyrenaic,  and 

I^rrhonian,  (tee  frttm  the   Skeptical  leaven   derived  from  their 

common  source.   They  represent  in  the  different  directions  of  Ethics, 

Dialectics,  sensualism,  and  SkepticLim,  developments  of  Sokratic 

'  Comp.  Seit.  Em[).  Pj/rr.  Syti.  lib.  1.  chap.  33. 
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teachlDg,  leal  or  assumed.  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cjmcs, 
baaed  his  doctrine  on  the  moral  teaching  and  practical  austerity  of 
Sokrates.  He  aimed  at  a  complete  independence  of  external  objects 
hy  means  of  abetinenoe  ajid  voluntary  privation,  thus  making  the 
Sokratic  Keecieace,  intellectual  abetinence  so  t«  speak,  a  general 
principle  of  self-mortification.  Virtue,  absolutely  and  for  itaelf,  he 
rec;arded  as  the  chief  good,  all  other  knowledge  and  speculation 
being  worthlesa.  Science  he  despised  because  the  natures  of  things 
cannot  he  ascertained.  All  mere  human  opinions  he  considers 
equal  both  in  want  of  authority  and  impossibility  of  refutation. 
Antiathenes  came  nearetst  hie  master  in  pursuing  the  dangerous 
office  of  public  censor,  and  advising  and  reproving  all  whom 
he  cared  to  address,  without  the  least  regard  to  nmk,  wealth,  or 
social  position.  Indeed,hiscont«mptfortbese^wgawaof  humanity 
was  stronger,  or  at  least  more  forcibly  expressed,  than  in  the  case  ot 
Sokratee  himself. 

2.  Eukleides  and  the  Megsric  school  seized  on  the  Dialectic  of 
Sokrates  and  the  Eleatics,  and  developed  its  many-sided  capabilities 
into  a  system  of  extreme  Eristic.  From  this  standpoint  of  virtual 
Skepticism,  combined  with  an  unreserved  belief  in  the  omnipotence 
of  Dialectic,  they  made  war  on  all  dogmatic  systems,  and  principally 
against  the  empiricism  of  Aristotle.  They  thus  pursued  against 
systems  of  knowledge  the  course  Sokrates  pursued  against  the 
knowing  individual.  The  M^arics  served  by  their  strem  upon 
mental  processes  of  every  description,  by  propounding  and  investi- 
gating various  kinds  of  ambiguities  and  uncertain  issues  verbal  and 
otherwise,  to  advance  the  science  of  Ic^c,  and  they  thus  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  free  Dialectic  of  Sokrates  and  th? 
formal  logic  of  Aristotle.  In  the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  Sophistical 
atf^meuts  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  Eristic  in  which  the 
Megarics  with  the  Sophists  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging ;  while 
the  later  Skeptics,  especially  Sextos  Empeirikos,  seem  to  have  drawn 
largely  from  the  same  arsenal  of  unrestricted  and  minute  Batio- 
dnation.'  The  school  also  furnished,  as  was  only  reasonable, 
some  apt  disciples  to  the  negation  of  Pyrrhdn  and  his  eucceesors. 

3.  The  Kyrenaics  seem  to  have  carried  out  the  free-thought  of 
Sokrates  in  a  perverted  direction  by  exaggerating  his  teaching  as 
to  the  foundation  which  sensuous  perception  affords  to  ratiocination, 
and  also  by  mistaking  his  observations  upon  the  supreme  good. 
They  made  the  central  doctrine  of  th^  system  to  be  a  sensual 

■  The  beat  accoont  of  tlie  Megaiics,  their  Eristic,  and  thdr  relation  t« 
subBeqneat  Skeptics,  is  contained  iu  Frantl.  Geie/i.  d.  Legik,  i.  pp.  33-67. 
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bedoniam — a  conclustoD  ior  remoTed  &om  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Sokrates. 

The  subsequent  influence  ot  the  Sokratico- Platonic  philosophy 
in  tbe  Neo-PlatODism  of  Alexandria,  in  tbe  Christian  Fathers  and 
the  Scbootmen,  is  a  lat^  subject,  upon  whiob  we  cannot  enter.  Ita 
evolution  in  the  direction  of  nc^tion  mil  meet  us  when  we 
come  to  inveetigate  Pyrrhonism.  Aa  a  rule  we  may  say  that  it 
continued  to  manifeet  in  vaiying  proportions  the  combination  (^ 
Free-thought  with  Idealism  which  we  hare  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  in  Christianity  the  bias  of  Platonism 
was  exclusively  Skeptical.  Harmonizing  in  many  points  with  the 
growing  dogma  of  the  Church,  Plato's  abstractions  and  speculations 
occasionally  hardened  into  definitive  and  iniallible  truths,  or  else 
bis  ratiocination  was  employed  to  confirm  tenets  already  promul- 
gated aotboritatively  by  the  Chorch.  But  tiie  Sokmtic  elenchua 
produced  Its  usual  efiect  wherever  it  found  a  congmiial  soil, 
whether  in  individuals  or  in  epochs  of  thought.  Justin  Martyr, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Augustine  may  stand  as  typee  of  men 
within  the  Church  whose  intellecto  were  profoundly  stirred  by 
Sokratic  reasoning,  while  one  of  the  moet  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  Renaissance,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  consisted  of  ibo  growing 
recognition  of  the  murits  of  Sokrates  as  a  Free-teacher.  In  the 
literuy  revivalism  in  Italy  his  acquaintance  was  first  made  through 
the  medium  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  and  next  by  the 
study  of  the  original  works  of  Plato  and  the  founding  of  tbe 
Florentine  school  cf  Flatonists.  Men  soon  leamt  from  thence  the 
real  import  of  Sokratic  teaching.  They  perceived  in  its  unrestricted 
freedom  a  powerful  weapon  against  dc^^atic  teaching  of  eveiy 
kind.  When,  e.g.  Eamns  was  struggling  in  the  meshes  of  tlie 
dominant  Aristotelianism  of  bis  time,  the  study  of  Kato  impelled 
him  to  throw  off  the  Scholastic  yoke.  '  What  is  to  prevent  me 
from  Sokratizing  1 '  was  the  question  by  which  he  eetablished  his 
individual  right  to  doubt  and  inquiry.  When  Ficus  Miraadula 
entered  the  lists  against  tlie  same  dogmatism,  he  also  drew  his 
weapons  from  the  inexhauslable  armoury  of  the  Sokratic  Diolt^ee.' 
Similarly,  when  a  Oerman  writer  of  the  sixteenth  centnty  (Puy  Her- 
bault)  fell  foul  of  Eabelais'  '  Pantagruel,'  he  described  its  author's  . 
daily  occupations  as  '  Drinking,  love-making,  and  Sokratizing.'  * 

■  Comp.  J.  F.  Pic  Hir.  Bxamtn  Daet.  VartU.  Gent.  Ub.  iv.  fp.  om.  ii. 
p.  1011,  &o. 

'  See  his  work  Theatintu,  »tt»  de  tetUndU  et  eapurgandU  malU  UbrU, 
.^c,  Parisiis,  1549,  pp.  160,  181.  Tbe  author's  Latin  name  was  Patberbeng. 
Babetala  avenged  blmself  on  bia  inonkUb  adveiEaiy  b;  classing  bis  kith 
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Hie  name  of  the  greatest  thinker  of  HellM  had  become,  in  short, 
a  ^nonym  for  Skepticiam  both  moderate  and  extreme.  On  more 
modem  thinkers  the  Sokratic  elenchus  has  continued  to  exercim 
ite  ancient  electrifying  and  awakening  Btimnloa  ;  though  invested 
in  the  mystic  robes  and  chameleon  hnes  of  Platonic  idealism,  it 
has  made  more  doubters  than  idealist  dogmatista.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  hesitation  ia  saying,  afl«r  Soaliger's  well-known  remark 
as  to  the  Apocalypse  finding  or  leaving  its  students  mad,  that  a 
carefnl  and  thoughts  study  of  the  Sokratic  method  either  finds 
men  Skeptics  or  leavee  thou  so. 

Ardndel.  I  frankly  own,  Doctor,  tbat  your  conception 
of  Sokrates  is  one  I  cannot  accept.  In  appearance,  your 
attempt  to  make  him  not  only  a  Sophist  but  a  Skeptic  is 
more  grotesqae  than  Grote,  but  in  reality  you  agree  with 
the  historian,  for  you  limit  Skepticism  to  suspense  or  un- 
certainty, whereas  Grote  understood  by  it  n^ation.  Tou 
have  also  eliminated  to  a  considerable  extent  that  most 
picturesque  element  of  the  Sokratic  method — I  mean  its 
irony  ;  for  if  his  Xesoience  was  his  own  sincere  conviction 
there  is  no  room  for  irony,  and  on  that  point,  I  suspect,  few 
students  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  would  agree  with  you.  I 
also  think  yon  might  have  presented  his  belief  in  God,  Reason, 
and  Virtue  (and  I  should  have  added  Immortality)  more  as 
subjects  of  his  daily  teaching,  instead  of  relegating  them 
into  ^e  abstruse  region  of  esoteric  conviction  and  uncon- 
ditiooal  imperatives.  Why  not  suppose  that  he  had  attained 
them  by  the  usual  course  of  ratiocination,  though  his  ironical 
r6le  of  ignoramus  prevented  his  disclosing  the  fact  ? 

Trevor.  In  making  Skepticism  mean  suspense,  I  am 
justified  by  the  genesis  of  the  thing  itself  as  well  as  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ia  Greek  philosophy.  The  mark  of  the 
Skeptic  proper  was  his  lwoj(i),  his  withholding  assent,  not  Ms 
denial  of  any  given  truth,  which  might  be  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  dogmatic.  Now  I  am  aware  of  no  distinction  which 
can  possibly  differentiate  the  Nescience,  oi  yifvma-Km,  of 
Sokrates,  from  the  hrijfa, ' ovk  opl^to'  and  similar  formulas 
of  suspended  belief  of  later  Skeptics,  or  from  the  '  Je  ne  s^ais 
and  kin  among  clerical  tsnattcs,  ander  the  name  of  '  enraijez  Piithetbes 
(^Pataagmel,  lib.  iv.  cbap.  uxti.).  Comp.  C.  Cantil,  6li  wrtioi  d'ltaiia, 
vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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pas '  of  Montaigne.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  serioQS  blot 
upon  Grote's  perspicacity  and  his  knowledge  of  thought- 
evolution  that  he  did  not  discern  the  close  connection  be- 
tween Sokratea  and  later  Greek  Skepticism,  as  Tennemann, 
Hegel,  Brandis,  and  a  few  other  writers  have  done.  As  to 
Sokistes  having  formally  inculcated  virtue,  this  is  disproved 
both  by  his  unpopularity  and  by  his  si:andpoint  of  Nescience. 
Positive  teaching  of  every  kind  he  disowned;  for,  as  he  per- 
tinently asked,  how  co\ild  a  man  teach  anything  who  knew 
nothing?  Hie  ethical  method  was  indirect  and  incidental; 
or  else  it  was  presupposed  as  an  ultimate  truth  transcend- 
ing demonstration  and  discussion.  That  Sokratea  had 
strong  convictions  I  have  already  granted;  all  I  maintain  is, 
they  mast  have  been,  both  in  themselves  and  admitted  by 
him,  unconditional  affirmations  of  his  intuition.  So  far  from 
being  reasoned  conclusions  of  his  intellect,  he  distinctly 
intimates  that  such  conclusions  were  to  him  indemonstrable. 
We  must  be  careful,  I  repeat,  not  to  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  Sokrates  which  conflicts  with  his  position  of 
Nescience.  This  is  the  root-Uiought  of  his  life  and  teaching. 
The  irony  which  I  am  far  from  denying  I  consider  as  merely 
.  the  mask  or  colouring  of  his  Nescience,  it  is  not  the  feeling 
itself.  If  it  were  true,  as  some  have  asserted,*  that  his 
Nescience  was  merely  assumed,  it  would  make  his  life  and 
teaching  an  organized  hypocrisy  as  great  as  any  of  those 
which  be  condemns.  We  must  also  bear  In  mind  hie  con- 
fidence in  Dialectic.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  somewhat  extravagant.  He  refused  or  was  onable  to 
see  what  Plato  afterwards  found  out,  that  Dialectic  is  a 
two-edged  weapon  to  be  employed  only  by  persons  of  staid 
principles  and  mature  years,  that  in  its  essence  it  is  utterly 
lawless.  .  .  .  That  suggests  to  me  to  ask  if  you,  supposing 
yourself  to  have  lived  at  Athens  about  410  B.C.  and  having 
sons  growing  up,  would  have  liked  to  put  them  one  and  all 
under  the  tuition  of  Sokratee  ? 

Arundel  (after  some  hesitation).     To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  ehould,  at  least  without  some  kind  of 
discrimination.    If  they  were  thoroughly  steady,  well  taught 
■  Conip.  Cioero,  LuetUhit,  cfaftp.  v. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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in  moral  and  social  duties,  and  in  reverence  to  the  gods — in 
short,  if  in  these  respects  thej  were  like  Sokrates  himself, 
I  should  regard  hie  teaching  as  invaluable.  But  I  do  uot 
think  the  Sokratie  elenchua  eminently  calculated  to  de- 
velop in  raw  onformed  youths  what  we  commonly  understand 
as  a  Arm  character.  Logical  exercitation  with  'unlimited 
liability '  is  likely  to  result  in  a  character  as  oscillating  and 
uncertain  a^  that  of  a  Montaigne.  That  Sokrates's  method 
did  not  produce  snch  miachievous  results  is  a  proof  to  my 
mind  that  his  teaching  extended  itself  tax  beyond  the  incon- 
clusive results  of  the  *  Dialognes  of  Search,'  and  embraced  a 
great  part  of  the  didactic  exposition  we  have  in  the  other 
dialogues,  as,  e.g.  the  '  Phaidon.* 

Harhinoton.  For  my  part,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
position  of  your  paper,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  Sokratie  Xescience  and  Pyrrhonic  Suspense.  The 
latter  is  an  imperative  development  of  the  former;  but  I 
must  protest,  Doctor,  against  your  remark  as  to  the  tendency 
of  unlimited  Dialectic,  for,  as  you  mast  see,  it  reduces  human 
reason  to  an  absurdity.  You  may  have,  of  course,  a  captious, 
contentious  Eristic  that  will  dispute  any  truth  or  feet,  no 
matter  how  obvious;  but  that  in  reality  is  not  Dialectic,  it  is 
only  a  specious  and  unworthy  imitation  of  it.  It  bears  as 
much  resemblance  to  reasoning  as  the  simions  imitation  of 
human  action  by  an  inferior  animal  bears  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  rational  and  civilized  men.  Besides,  if  all  ratiocina- 
tion end  in  absurdity,  the  reasoning  that  makes  the  discovery 
is  also  absurd. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  Another  objection  that  might  be 
alleged  to  Dr.  Trevor's  view  is,  that  it  makes  the  life  of 
Sokrates  a  failure.  He  trusted  implicitly  in  Dialectic  ;  but 
if  the  end  of  all  Dialectic  is  intellectual  Nihilism,  the  trust 
was  misplaced  in  itself  and  misleading  in  respect  of  others. 
Could  Sokrates,  I  wonder,  have  had  a  dream  of  the  future,  in 
which  he  foresaw  that  by  his  method  men  would  ultimately 
attain  truth  as  well  as  freedom  P 

Trevor.  That  is  not  impossible,  though  such  an  out- 
look is  not  justified  by  the  history  of  philosophy.  But 
whatever  fete  he  anticipated  for  his  philosophy,  we  may  be 
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ftSBored  he  did  not  consider  his  life  as  a  &ilure.  Lightly 
as  Te  may  consider  his  conviction  of  Nescience,  he  un- 
questionably valued  it  very  highly  as  an  incentive  both  to 
intellectual  inquiry  and  to  ethical  excellence.  A  *  mission ' 
that  could  have  brought  home  to  men  a  firm  persuasion  of 
their  ignorance  he  would  have  considered  beneficial,  just  as 
Christians  might  regard  the  life-work  of  a  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Augustine,  or  Pascal.  That  hia  mission  failed  to  effect  its 
object  for  the  time  being  is,  I  think,  probable.  .  .  .  But, 
however  that  may  be,  all  I  am  concerned  to  maintain  is  that 
in  method  and  result  Sokrates  is  a  Skeptic. 

Abdkdel.  But  allowing  him  *the  comfortable  doctrin' 
o'  his  ain  naethin'ness,'  to  use  a  phrase  I  once  heard  from  a 
Scotch  Cblvinist,  Sokrates  had  no  right  to  infer  the  Nescience 
or  notbJQguess  of  others. 

Tbevoe.  I  do  Dot  think  Sokrates  did  this  on  a  large  scale, 
though  the  analogy  you  have  suggested  shows  how  tempting 
the  generalization  *  ex  wno  da^ce  omnes '  is,  for  was  there 
ever  an  especially  great  sinner  who  did  not  include  all  man- 
kind in  the  same  category?  I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my  paper, 
that  Sokrates  never  came  to  the  conclusiou  that  Nescience 
is  the  property  of  all  men.  I  do  not  think  be  carried  his 
conclusion  beyond  his  actual  induction.  He  had  certainly 
tested  a  good  many  and  found  them  as  ignorant  as  him- 
self, but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  made  a  few  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  even  all  Athens  and  Attica,  commensurate 
with  the  universe.  The  great  desideratum  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  in  their  relation  to  Sokrates  is  that  they  reveal 
little  of  his  inner  life  previous  to  oommeneing  his  'mis- 
sion.' His  innate  tendency  to  introspection  warrants  us  in 
concluding  that  his  own  self-examination  must  have  been 
very  severe.  He  learnt,  I  think,  something  of  the  byways, 
crooked  turnings,  and  pitblls  of  human  investigation  *at 
home.'  This  is  also  confirmed  by  his  own  statement,  that 
he  tried  to  analyse  the  modAia  operandi  of  his  Daimon,  but 
unsuccessfolly.  Most  likely  he  tested  his  other  convictions, 
e,g.  his  absolute  verities,  in  the  same  way,  probably  with  a 
similar  faJlure.  Perhaps  that  was  the  very  reason  why  he 
was   not   anxious   to   find   established   foundations  for  the 
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truths  he  taught.  He  found  that  his  faith  id  his  Daimon 
was  Qot  affected  by  his  inahility  to  discover  any  rational 
ground  for  the  belief,  and  he  thought  that  the  useful 
necessary  convictions  of  others  would  remain  intact,  even 
though  he  showed  that  in  final  ratiocination  they  were 
baseless. 

Ardndel.  I  suppose  you  are  right  as  to  Sokrates  being 
a  seeker,  and  not  caring  to  find  or  at  least  to  pronounce 
dogmatically  on  his  'findings;'  I  confess  that  is  a  state  of 
feeling  with  which  I  have  little  ^rmpathy.  There  are  people 
who  in  Intellectual  research  are  always  itching  to  *  gild  refined 
gold  and  paint  the  lily,'  who  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
actualities  of  existence,  hut  long  after  potentialities  for 
which  they  have  no  other  ground  but  a  morbidly  eager  fimcy- 
Ferhaps  with  the  people  themselves  one  might  feel  some 
sympathy  if  it  were  not  for  the  ill  effect  of  their  phantasies 
upon  others  more  slenderly  endowed  with  imagination.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  Skeptics  may  not  do  much  harm 
to  themselves  by  their  incredulity,  for  their  diatmst  of  reali- 
ties may  be  compensated  by  a  larger  store  than  common  of 
ideality  (just  as  Trevor's  Sokrates  noade  up  for  his  denial  of 
ordinary  convictions  by  his  absolute  truths) ;  but  other  men 
see  their  Skepticism  who,  having  no  ideals  to  fidi  back  upon, 
intuitive  or  other,  when  they  are  deprived  of  actuality  are 
left  with  a  sense  of  vacuity  hard  to  fill  up.  If  my  neighbour, 
e.g.  finds  me  denying  truths  which  to  him  are  not  only 
obvious  but  indispensable,  both  as  a  religious  creed  and  as 
the  mainspring  of  a  well-regulated  life,  it  is  possible  that 
my  Skepticism,  if  he  notices  it,  may  afifect  the  stability  of  his 
convictions,  and  may  lead  him  to  an  excess  c^  irreligion  or 
immorality  into  which  I  from  a  higher  ideal  standpoint 
might  be  in  no  danger  of  felling. 

Trevor.  Excuse  me,  Arundel,  but  you  are  surely  adopt- 
ing a  curious  and  unsatisfectory  reason  for  yonr  belief. 
That  our  conduct,  should  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
rules  and  restrictions  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  I 
readily  grant;  But  that  our  creeds,  i.e.  oui  personal  heliefe 
on  speculative  matters,  should  be  determined  by  the  wishes, 
prejudices,  and  caprices  of  other  men,  is  a  proposition  to 
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which  I  coold  never  assent.  Your  aotion,  in  fact,  strikea  at  the 
root  of  Protestantism,  which  is  a  man's  sole  responsibility  to 
God  for  his  belief.  No  small  amoont  of  the  terrorism  which 
dogma  has  exercised  on  humanity  is  doe  to  the  supposed 
dire  consequences  of  independent  or  individual  belief;  and  in 
protesting  against  the  a  priori  obligation  of  any  niao  to  be  a 
member  of  any  sect,  community,  or  school,  whether  religious 
or  secular,  the  greatest  value  of  our  &ee-thinkers  consists. 

Harrikoton.  Mo  doubt  Arondel  has  been  defending 
a  principle  which  has  been  overstrained  by  Romanism  and 
other  types  of  extreme  dogma.  Still  there  is  Bomething  to 
be  said  for  the  reticence  or  suppression  of  convictions  when 
their  avowal  would  cause  needless  pain  or  offence  to  others. 
I  remember  hearing  of  a  Socialist  who,  being  at  a  funeral  when 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  consoled  themselves  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  again  beyond  the  grave,  took  occasion  to 
avow  his  own  materialism,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  a  future  life.  The  man  might  have  been 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  but  in  feeling  and  humanity  he 
was  a  brute.  People  speak  in  laudatory  phrase  of  a  man 
*  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions.'  Of  that  courage  we 
may  say  as  of  physical  valour,  that  '  discretion '  is  not  un- 
frequently  *  its  better  part,'  The  great  difficulty  of  perfect 
tolerance  is  to  allow  the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  the 
sincere  and  conscientious  conrictions  of  others,  when  these 
do  not  seem  injurious  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  civiliza- 
tion. Of  course  the  point  at  which  they  beoome  so  must 
depend  on  circumstances. 

MfiS.  Uarrinoton.  I  must  say  I  share  Mr.  Arundel's 
pu^ement  as  to  the  indifierence  of  Sokrates  to  realized 
truths.  It  appears  to  me  to  detract  from  his  devotion  to 
truth  itself,  and  that  is  an  imputation  one  would  be  loth 
to  make  on  Sokrates.  Dr.  Trevor  said  he  delighted  in  the 
road,  but  did  not  care  where  it  ended.  But  with  all  his 
imcertainty  be  must  have  felt  at  least  sure  of  the  way  he 
had  actually  traversed,  the  milestones  or  wayside  objects  he 
had  passed  as  he  went  along.  He  must  have  felt  certain 
of  his  past  if  he  did  not  care  to  prognosticate  his  future. 

Trevor.    AU  he  felt  certain  of  was  bis  conclusion  of 
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Nescience.  He  could  not  have  evinced  any  great  anxiety 
as  to  the  truth  he  was  in  search  of  without  postulating  ita 
nature  and  anticipating  its  attainment,  and  this  would  have 
vitiated  the  purity  of  its  search  in  respect  of  sincerity  and 
diBintereetednesB,  Ab  to  hia  preference  of  search,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  sympathising  with  Sokrates.  Let  me  tell  yon 
a  story  bearing  on  the  point.  When  I  was  a  child  about 
seven  y^irs  old,  I  was  once  sent  by  my  mother,  in  care  of 
my  nurse,  to  a  neighbour's  house  some  few  miles  distant, 
where  I  had  been  often  invited  to  play  with  the  children. 
The  day  was  a  lovely  spring  day.  The  whitethorn,  I  re- 
member, was  in  bloom,  the  willows  in  the  hedges  were 
besprinkled  with  catkins,  and  our  road  was  bordered  with 
buttercups,  primroses,  and  other  spring  flowers.  I  had  never 
been  that  way  before,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  walk. 
Every  step  we  took  I  saw  some  new  object  deserving  or 
at  least  attracting  my  notice.  Now  I  was  chasing  a  butter- 
fly, now  I  requested  my  nurse  to  get  for  me  a  more  than 
usually  fine  spray  of  catkins.  I  must  needs  stop  and  watch 
some  tadpoles  in  a  stagnant  pool  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Every  time  a  bird  flew  out  of  the  hedge  I  was  urgent  on 
my  nurse  to  find  me  the  neat.  My  nurse  endeavoured  to 
hurry  me  on,  but  with  little  success.  She  tried  to  allure  me 
with  the  picture  of  what  awaited  me  at  my  journey's  end — 
the  nice  children  I  should  meet,  the  many  games  we  were 
to  have,  and  other  seductive  appeals  to  my  imagination ;  but 
it  was  of  no  use :  I  enjoyed  the  road,  and  did  not  care  for  our 
destination.  At  last  we  arrived,  very  late,  but  I  remember  it 
was  with  a  pang  of  childish  disappointment  on  my  part.  It 
seems  to  me  that  searchers  for  truth  may  be  as  I  then  was,  so 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  pursuit,  the  delights  of  the  way- 
side, as  to  be,  like  Sokrates,  really  indiflerent  to  any  specific 
termination  of  their  walk. 

Abundel,  But  every  road  is  a  path  some  whither,  and  it 
is  bounded  by  hedges,  if  not  furnished  with  direction-posts 
and  milestones,  and  all  these  facts  imply  a  direct  purpose 
and  intention.  The  idea  of  science  you  have  given  us  seems 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  aimless  wandering,  instead  of 
a  single-eyed  devotion  to  our  purtiiiit.     The  truth-searcher 
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who  labours  to  any  nBeful  purpose  must  start  with  a  hypo- 
thesis, if  only  as  a  guide  to  his  experimentg,  and  a  hypothesis 
is  nothing  else  than  presumed  or  anticipated  truth. 

Harbington.  No  doubt  a  scientist  employs  hypotheses 
largely,  but  he  is,  on  valid  reason  shown,  just  as  ready  to  dis- 
card as  to  adopt  them.  He  does  not  walk  along  a  road  as 
much  as  select  one  out  of  many  tracks  on  the  mountain- 
side, or  very  often  he  has  to  carve  out  a  road  for  himself  in 
a  new  direction.  I  agree  with  Trevor  as  to  the  standpoint  of 
Sokrates ;  and  there  seems  to  me  another  answer  to  Maria's 
objection :  Men  of  eager  spirits  ate  not  given  to  consider  or 
calculate  possible  attainment.  They  have  no  regard  for  the 
past,  but  only  for  the  future.  Enamoured  of  Prometheus,  they 
rightly  despise  Epimetheus.  Yon  have  esamples  of  men  of 
that  type  in  every  class  of  life.  You  rememlier,  e.^,  St.  Paul's 
words,  '  I  count  not  myself  to  have  attained :  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  behind,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  things  before,  I  press  forward  to  the  mark,'  &g. 
Similarly,  though  n  a  dififerent  province,  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  a  successful  business  man,  but  who  always  declines  to  say 
or  realize  to  himself  what  he  is  worth.  He  says  that  the  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  money,  the  skill,  energy,  prudence,  requisite 
for  getting  it,  is  more  to  him  than  the  most  magnificent  for- 
tune. My  friend  is  a  kind  of  mercantile  Sokrates.  What 
the  great  Greek  delighted  in  was  discussion  for  its  own  sake, 
or  at  least  a  means  of  finding  out  just  what  it  might  chance 
to  find  out,  and  delighting  in  the  pure  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  his  wit,  sarcasm,  and  irony.  Had  Euthyphron 
or  Lysis  propounded  a  definition  of  impiety  or  courage  as 
perfect  as  human  ingenuity  could  &ame,  nay,  had  the  gods 
offered  him  solutions  of  his  queries  and  problems,  he  would 
have  rejected  their  overtures  with  scorn  if  he  thought  they 
would  render  discussion  and  search  needless. 

Miss  Letcester.  A  tjruth  that  should  absolutely  exclude 
all  discussion  seems  to  me  inconceivable,  for,  if  satisfied  of 
the  fact,  you  can  always  demand  a  reason  why.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Sokiatic  Nescience  occupies  the  twofold 
position  of  being  a  result  as  well  as  a  starting-point  of  his 
inquiry.     And  what  I  admire  especially  in  him  is  his  bold 
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anDouncement  of  complete  ignorance  as  the  final  outcome  of 
hiB  truth-search.  Speaking  with  due  reverence,  it  was  an 
*  obedience  unto  death  ' — fealty  to  truth  pursued  to  intel- 
lectual inanition.  Most  inquirers  start  with  a  presumption  of 
what  the  truth  the;  are  looking  for  must  ueede  be,  and  a 
predetermination  that  their  search  will  agree  vith  their  fore- 
cast. There  is  nothing  of  this  arrive  pensie  in  Sokrates. 
...  I  wonder  when  the  time  will  come  that  all  honest, 
reasonable  inquiry,  no  matter  what  its  individual  conclusions, 
will  receive  the  meed  of  honesty  and  bona  Jidea,  even  if  it 
cannot  claim  veracious  or  widely  accepted  results? 

Arundel.  That  time  seems  to  me  to  be  dawning,  and 
for  my  part  I  have  no  objection  to  see  the  dawn  developing 
into  full  daylight.  Bonafidee  I  regard  as  a  primary  condi- 
tion of  all  honest  search,  and  so  £ar  a  justification  of  most 
rational  convictions.  What  I  am  doubtful  aboat  is  the  effect 
of  this  perpetual  worry  of  truth-search  upon  men*s  dispoei- 
tiona.  There  is  enough  disquiet  in  the  world  already  with- 
out making  intellectual  inquiry  pursue  its  eternal  round 
reckless  of  definite  attainment  or  finality  of  any  sort. 

Trevor.  On  that  score  I  think  a  contemplation  of 
iSokrates's  character  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  dispelling  your 
alarm.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  immovable  serenity, 
its  simple  joyouaness  of  temperament.  Most  truth-seekers 
who  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  their  search  occasionally  in- 
dulge in  plaintive  wails  over  the  lot  of  humanity.  They 
cannot  help  bemoaning  what  they  nevertheless  consider  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  their  efforts.  Although  if  the  choice 
were  offered  them  they  would,  like  Leasing,  choose  *  Search ' 
rather  than  'Truth,*  yet  they  cherish  as  a  sentimental 
grievance  their  chosen  privation.  To  use  a  common  proverb, 
they  would  fain  keep  their  cake  as  well  as  eat  it.  Now 
there  is  nothing  of  this  half-hypocritical  sentimentality  about 
Sokrates.  He  accepts  his  lot  not  only  with  acquiescence  but 
with  positive  pleasm'e.  He  never  whines  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  absolute  truth.  He  never  finds  hult  with  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  or  humanity.  He  never  takes 
a  maudlin  pleasure  in  compassionating  himself  on  account  of 
his  privations,  he  apparently  regards  them  as  normal  incidents 
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of  hia  lot.  It  U  enough  for  bim  that  he  fulfils  the  highest 
dictates  of  his  nature  by  his  search  for  truth  and  his  practice 
of  virtue.  For  the  rest,  &te,  destiny,  &me,  honour,  death, 
he  is  supremely  indifferent.  Here  is  his  creed,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  better  philosopher'e  creed : 

'Renouncing  the  honours  at  which  the  world  aims,  I 
desire  only  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  live  as  well  as  I  can, 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  die.' 

Hakrikoton,  I  cordially  agree  with  your  estimate  of 
Sokmtic  equanimity ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  eulogize  it  too 
highly.  He  always  seems  to  me  an  admirable  exemplification 
of  the  Hellenic  attribute  of  repose — the  common  quality  of 
all  the  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  He  repre* 
sents  repose  in  activity  just  as  the  Skeptics  professed  to  find 
Ataraxia  in  the  perpetual  equilibration  of  antagonisms  and 
antinomies.  .  .  .  But  there  is  one  more  feature  of  the  Socratic 
search — search  for  search's  sake — that  I  shonld  like  to  notice. 
It  seems  preferable  to  a  definite  looking-for  of  some  particular 
truth  in  the  respect  that  it  imparts  to  the  mental  activities 
a  wider,  freer,  more  generous  scope.  Inquiry  instituted  to 
establish  a  foregone  conclusion  labours  under  the  defect  of 
having  a  limited  object,  whereas  an  investigation  completely 
untrammelled  by  any  theory  or  predetermined  issue  will 
achieve,  though  perhaps  incidentally  and  unexpectedly,  gene- 
ral results  of  far  greater  value.  IVutb-search  may,  I  think, 
be  likened  to  the  Spanish  and  English  expeditions  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  discover  the  famed  El  Dorado:  they  never 
found  the  golden  town,  but  they  opened  up  the  continent 
of  America  to  commerce  and  civilization.  Or  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  old  fable  of  the  &rmer  who  bequeathed 
to  his  sons  a  pot  of  gold  hidden  somewhere  in  his  orchard : 
their  zealous  digging  did  not  turn  up  the  specified  legacy, 
but  incidentally  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard  proved  highly 
remunerative.  Most  of  the  discoveries  of  science  have  been 
'  flukes'  of  this  kind. 

Misa  Leycesteb.  What  an  advantage  it  would  be  if 
every  centre  of  modem  thought  and  life  had  a  Sokrates  for 
a  philosophical  Father  Confessor ! 

AnuNDEL.     Nay,  Miss  Leycest€r,not  as  a  Father  Confessor, 
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to  whom  only  those  need  hare  recourse  who  are  so  minded, 
but  as  a  genuine  Hellenic  Solcratea  rediviws,  duly  armed 
with  authority  to  stop,  queetion,  examine,  and  convince  whom- 
soever he  pleased.  Imagine  him,  e.g.  taking  his  stand  in  some 
of  the  populous  London  thorough&rea  of  the  present  day, 
arresting  some  over-anxious  and  perhaps  not  scrupulously 
honest  stockbroker,  and  convincing  him  by  Ms  own  admission 
that  money  was  not  the  only  good  in  life,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  endure  than  do  an  injustice;  or  accosting  some 
brainless  worldling  and  extorting  from  him  an  admission  that 
his  butterfly  existence  was  not  worth  living ;  or  eliciting  from 
the  mere  sensualist  a  confession  of  the  unworthiness  of  his 
pursuits.  Or,  taking  his  stand  on  the  steps  of  some  lit«rary 
club,  suppose  him  to  attack  a  zealous  materialist  as  to  his 
complete  knowledge  of  what  took  place  at  the  Creation,  or 
his  boasted  preference  of  matt«r  for  mind.  Into  what  pit- 
falls might  he  not  entrap  the  dogmatic  evolutionist,  with  Ma 
assumed  infallibility  as  to  the  only  conceivable  progress  of 
things  for  the  last  million  years,  or  the  scientist  who  is  more 
positive  as  to  the  constitution  of  distant  planets  and  fixed 
stars  than  he  dare  be  of  the  formation  of  our  own  globe? 

Habrington.  No  doubt  the  Sokratic  elenchus  is  applic- 
able to  much  of  our  existing  scientific  bumptiousness,  but 
it  is  equally  applicable,  my  dear  Arundel,  to  the  topics  which 
concern  your  own  profession.  Imagine,  e.g.  Sokrates  standing 
somewhere  near  the  Court  of  Arches — as  in  the  'Euthyphron' 
heissupposedtostandin  the  porch  of  the  king-archon — when 
a  prosecution  for  heterodox  was  going  on,  and  button-holing 
some  zealous  opponent  of  heresy,  just  as  he  did  Euthyphron 
on  the  subject  of  impiety,  aud  estorting  from  the  young  bigot 
a  reluctant  confession— (1)  that  orthodoxy  was  by  no  means 
capable  of  any  distinct  definition  wMch  should  completely 
differentiate  it  from  its  opposite;  (2)  that  he  was  really 
ignorant  what  was  either  one  or  the  other.  His  task,  I 
imagine,  would  be  just  as  easy  as  Ms  triumphant  victory 
over  Euthyphron. 

Arundel.  Oh,  of  course :  I  did  not  intend  to  exempt 
my  own  profession  firom  Sokratic  castigation.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  know  one  more  deserving  of  it.     A  little 
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more  rigorous  sifting  of  the  individoal  baseB  of  each  man's 
religious  faith,  as  well  as  a  calm  survey  of  the  eBsenttab  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  alien  and  even  hostile  standpoints, 
would  render  our  clergy  greater  adepts  than  most  of  them 
are  in  arguing  with  *  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics.' 

Trevob.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  Sokrates  could 
now  condact  his  '  mission '  would  be  giving  him  the  chair 
at  discussions,  clubs,  and  meetings  of  that  kind.  Even  then 
I  fear  the  result  would  be  incongruous.  Among  our  artificial 
conditions  of  life  and  thought,  our  respect  for  conventional- 
isms of  all  kinds,  the  freedom  of  the  Sokratic  elencbus  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  as  its  author  would  be  in  a  fashion- 
able dress  coat  and  white  starched  cravat.  Still  there  is 
one  thing  most  men  can  do.  They  can  '  Sokratize '  a  little 
on  their  stock  of  acquired  beliefs,  and  eliminate  the  unworthy 
or  self-contradictory  among  them. 

Akundel.  I  was  greatly  surprised,  Doctor,  at  your 
audacity  in  making  Plato,  with  his  enormous  budget  of 
transcendentAl  beliefs,  a  Skeptic.  In  my  opinion,  no  man  is 
so  well  adapted  for  accepting  dogmas  of  whatever  sort  as  the 
extreme  idealist.  Doubt  implies  divergence,  but  the  meta- 
physician who  can  identify  thought  and  being  is,  one  would 
suppose,  proof  against  disruption  and  contradictions  of  all 
kinds.  I  should  like  to  know  a  system  of  belief  that  a 
Hegel,  e.g.  could  not  have  justified  from  his  idealistic  stand- 
point. 

Harrington.  No  doubt  idealism  has  a  marvellous  ^ulty 
of  transmutation,  but  the  complete  identity  it  claims  to  effect 
between  Objective  and  Subjective,  Thought  and  Being,  and 
similar  antinomies,  appears  to  me  in  ultimate  analysis  quite 
superBcial.  While  Being  is  contemplated  persistently  as 
a  modification  of  Thought,  or  as  long  as  the  outer  world  is 
surveyed  exclusively  in  the  mirror  of  consciousness,  the  unity 
may  be  preserved.  But  the  least  attention  to  external  phe- 
Qomena  as  such,  breaks  the  spell,  and  the  irreconcilable 
duality  again  makes  its  appearance.  Thought  in  its  tran- 
scendental alliance  with  objective  Being  is  in  the  position  of 
the  man  in  the  nursery  Btory  who  married  a  favourite  cut 
which   the  fidriee   had  transformed  for  the  purpose  into  a 
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beautiful  woman — the  first  live  mouse  behind  the  wainscot 
suffices  to  dissolve  the  connexion. 

Trevor.  M;  reasons  fcnr  defining  Plato  a  Skeptic  were 
briefly  these :  1 .  Every  coDBistent  scheme  of  Idealism  mnst 
be  founded  (as  Harrington  has  just  hinted)  on  the  forcible 
and  persistent  represgioo  of  all  extraneous  knowledge- 
methods  and  results.  2.  He  himself  admits  that  Dialectic 
in  ultimate  ratiocination  is  nugatory.  3.  The  general  cha- 
racter borne  by  his  writings  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Abundel.  But  surely  the  fundamental  axiom  of  Sokratic 
teaching,  TvaiBt  agavrop,  ought  to  have  preserved  Flato  and 
all  his  disciples  from  immoderate  and  dogmatic  Idealism, 

Hasrinoton,  No  doubt,  had  they  always  been  careful 
to  confine  it  within  Sokratic  limits.  As  it  was,  the  <TeavTov 
became  by  idealistic  perversion  a  synonym  of  the  Universe. 
The  chief  of  the  Florentine  Flatonists,  Picus  Mirandula,  thus 
interprets  the  maxim, '  Qui  Be  cogriOBCht,  omma  in  xe  cog- 
no8ctl':'*Who  knows  himself,  knows  all  things  in  himself.'  So 
that  what  Sokrates  regarded  as  the  justification  and  method 
of  Nescience  became  to  subsequent  Flatonists  a  claim  of 
Omniscience. 

Trevor.  Not  exactly;  the  omrnia  m  ee  of  Mirandula 
merely  expressed  the  subjective  limitation  of  the  thinker, 
and  was  not  an  equivalent  for  objective  Omniscience,  What^ 
ever  be  our  opinion  of  Idealism,  we  must  admit  in  ordinary 
fairness,  as  well  as  in  harmony  with  the  saw  of  Protagoras, 
that  individual  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be  individual 
all-hnotoledge — it  must  imply  a  totality  of  cognition.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  therefore  propose  that  we  adjourn. 


■  Pic.  Hir.  D»  luvtinit  JXffnitaU,  Oj>.  Om.  1.  p.  320. 
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tISt  sW  irifp  If"  iytif  ^^OTS  /uf  fiiraxi'^ 
MaSroi  ir  iMf^nwi  Chv  rfiwor  ifytiioviiMr. 

Hfflon  of  PhUot. 

'  Ye  Powen,  why  did  joa  man  create 

With  BDch  intatiable  desire  f 
If  you'd  nodow  him  with  no  more  atate, 

Yoa  dionld  have  made  him  Uu  atjHre ; 
Bat  Qow  ODi  appetites  ;oa  ven  and  oheat 

With  reall  hnnger,  and  FAarUartie  moaL' 

•  I  had  alwBja  a  bomble  opinion  of  my  own  powen  as  an  origliial 
thinker,  except  in  abstisct  aoisnce  .  .  .  bat  thoogfat  myself  mnch  aa- 
perior  to  most  of  my  contemporaries  in  willingnass  and  ability  to  leara 
from  ererybody ;  as  1  foand  hacdly  any  one  who  made  such  a  point  of 
examining  what  was  said  in  defence  <^  all  opinionei,  howevei  new  or 
boweveT  old,  in  the  conviction  that  even  if  they  were  errors  there  might 
be  a  sabatratom  of  troth  ondemesth  them,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
discovery  of  what  it  was  that  made  them  plao^ble  wonld  be  a  beuetlt  to 
truth." 

J.  S.  HlliL,  AuUbiagraphy,  p.  342. 

'  Incertalntles  now  crown  tfasmaelves  BBauied.' 

Shakbsfkask,  Sonnet  cvii. 
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MlS9  Letcester.  Oar  forthcoming  discassion  will  bring 
UB  to  the  very  citadel  of  G-reek  Skepticieoi.  Pyn'h6ii, 
Ainesidemos,  and  Sextos  Empeirikoa  we  mast  take  as  ita 
extremeet  exponents. 

Trevor.  Not  altogether,  Misa  Leycester ;  if,  at  least,  we 
are  to  keep  to  the  primary  meaning  of  Skepticism  as  complete 
mental  eqaipoise  or  suspense :  of  that  the  most  influential 
teacher  in  Greek  philosophy  is  Sokrates. 

Arundel.  But  do  yon  really  maintain  that  Sokrates  was 
more  Skeptical  than  Pyrrhon  ? 

Trevor.  '  Distinguo  I '  as  the  Schoolman  would  say  when 
pressed  by  a  dilemma.  The  position  of  Sokrates,  as  we  saw, 
was  Nescience,  Skeptical  equipoise — a  determination  not  to 
affirm  or  dogmatize  on  any  matter  in  which  a  conflict  of 
views  was  reasonable  gi  possible.  Now  this  suspense  is  the 
climax,  or,  I  might  say,  the  only  form  of  pure  Skepticism, 
and  must  be  carefully  discriminated  from  negative  dogma  as 
well  as  positive  dogma.  But  Pyrrhon,  or  rather  his  followers, 
do  not  seem  to  have  always  maintained  that  rigidly  judicial 
attitude.  They  fell  occasionally  into  that  determined  nega- 
tion which  I  r^ard  as  the  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
Greek  Skepticism  subsequent  to  its  first  distinct  expression 
by  Sokrates. 

Harbdjoton.  Well,  Doctor,  I  cannot  see  what  other 
development  we  could  have  expected.  The  proposition,  *  I 
doubt,'  .or  '  ^e  ns  8(»^,'  once  propounded  though  only  per- 
sonalty as  a  ^  cr&ieTuU,  cannot  be  accepted  as  definitive. 
It  immediately  raises  the  question  of  the  reason  why,  the 
relation  of  the  doubter  with  brother-thinkers,  and  you 
are  incontinently  launched  into  absolute  negation. 
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Trevor.  That  tendency  I  have  already  admitted  in  my 
remarks  od  Sokrates.  The  facUia  descensus  from  personal 
doubt  to  absolute  Skepticism  or  dogmatic  oration  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Man  pussesses  an  uncontrollable  instinct  to 
conjiigate  every  personal  verb;  thus  'nescio,'  once  confessed, 
drags  in  its  train  'nescis,'  'neecit,'  or  'nescitis,'  'nesciunt.' 
The  peculiar  excellency  of  Sokratic  wisdom  partly  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  did  not  care  to  prove  mankind  at  lai^e 
partakers  in  his  Nescience,  though  no  doubt  he  thought  the 
extension  of  such  a  conviction  among  men  highly  desirable. 

Aruhdel.  The  standpoint  of  personal  Nescience  that 
refuses  to  take  cognizance  of  its  implications  appears  to  me 
unnatural  and  for  most  men  impossible.  Nor  can  I  concede 
that  Nescience  is  the  middle  term  of  which  the  extremes  are 
positive  aflBrmatiou  and  negation.  Begarded  as  a  starting- 
point,  Nescience  has  much  greater  affinity  for  negation  tJian 
for  afGrmation.  Look,  e.g.  at  the  Greek  Skeptics,  from 
Pyrrh6n  to  Sextos  (Sokrates,  I  admit,  is  more  persistently 
neutral) :  what  they  attack  are  affirmative  dogmas. 

Trevor.  Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  that.  First, 
there  is  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  demonstrating  a  negation. 
Secondly,  affirmations  are  not  only  more  distinct  and  tangible, 
but  more  obtrusive  and  polemical,  than  negations.  Thirdly, 
They  are  infinitely  more  prevalent  and  more  mischievous. 
Skepticism,  as  I  have  more  than  once  said,  is  produced  as  a  re- 
action from  or  antithetical  to  dogma  j  but  conceive  aH  dogmas 
in  existence  to  be  negative  and  erpressed  in  negative  terms, 
and  Skepticism  would  not  lose  its  functions,  but  would  be 
considerably  impeded  in  their  exercise.  A  mediseval  warrior, 
given  the  choice,  would  much  rather  grapple  with  an  earth- 
bom,  materia]  foe,  than  with  a  disembodied  spirit  or  emissary 
of  the  evil  one,  though  he  would  regard  it  as  his  duty  to 
combat  either.  Besides,  the  warfare  which  Skeptics  wage 
against  dogmatic  affirmation  is  for  the  most  part  defensive, 
though  it  bears  so  often  the  semblance  of  an  exclusively 
offensive  polemic  as  to  be  confounded  with  it,  (This,  I 
may  parenthetically  remark,  is  the  reason  of  the  common 
confusion  of  Skepticism  with  negation.)  What  the  Skeptic 
says  to  the  dogmatist  is  not  'There  is  no  truth,'  but  *I  de- 
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cline  to  accept  your  deEnition  or  statement  of  it  as  incon- 
trovertible.' 

Mbs.  HARRlNaTON.  I  muat  say  I  agree  with  Mr.  Arundel, 
that  doubt  has  more  affinity  with  denial  than  assertion.  Is 
it  not  commoDly  admitted  that  doubt  is  the  first  stage  in 
complete  negation? 

Tkevob.  So  is  it  of  well-founded  afSnnation.  It  is  the 
first  stage  of  all  rational  independent  inquiry,  irrespective  of 
its  object  or  result.  Let  me  take  an  instance  of  justifiable 
doubt.  .  .  .  It  is  questioned,  e.g.  whether  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  are  inhabited.  In  itself,  the  matta  is  clearly 
indemonstrable,  but  there  is  ample  scope  for  presumptions, 
probabilities,  &&,  on  either  side.  The  enthusiastic  believer 
in  'more  worlds  than  one'  thinks  that  all  the  presumptions 
of  the  case  point  in  the  direction  of  its  affirmation,  while 
more  cautious  thinkers  believe  that  the  astronomical  condi- 
tions of  those  planets  make  human  life,  such  as  we  know  it, 
a  thing  impossible.  Here  clearly  is  a  case  for  the  '  Je  ne 
Bpay '  of  the  pure  Skeptic,  whose  standpoint  thus  avouched 
is  not  a  whit  nearer  one  thinker  than  the  other.  In  the  same 
way,  the  existence  of  O-od  as  a  Personal  Being,  though  I 
myself  hold  the  probabilities  of  the  case  preponderate  im- 
measurably in  its  fovour,  cannot  be  said  to  possess  such 
imperative  demonstration  as  to  interdict  all  doubt.  Now 
what  seems  to  me  both  unbir  and  intolerant  is  to  confound 
mere  doubt  or  hesitancy  on  such  a  point  with  absolute  denial, 
so  that  the  man  whose  conviction  of  deity  did  not  at  all 
times  possess  the  same  degree  of  assurance  or  coherence 
should  be  liable  to  be  branded  as  an  Atheist.  This  is  only 
another  form  of  the  intolerance  of  Romanismand  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  the  Inquisition,  which  similarly  classify  hesitation 
or  non-affirmation  as  positive  disbelief.  I  know  few  miscon- 
ceptions that  have  worked  more  mischief  in  the  world  than 
this  same  confusion  of  mere  doubt  with  positive  negation. 
.  .  .  Mcoreover,  with  regard  to  such  beliefs  as  the  question 
of  God's  existence,  men  of  undoubted  piety  and  orthodoxy 
have  confessed  to  occasional  qualms  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 
All  beliefs  which  are  in  part  emotional  must  needs  depend 
largely  on  particolar  moods  and  conditions  of  feeling. 
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Ablhdel.  But  BDch  moods  are  onl;  occasional  and 
temporary,  whereas  the  equipoise  or  neutrality  of  the  Skeptic 
professes  to  be  persistent. 

Harrdtgtoh.  We  may  solve  onr  diflSculty  perhaps  in 
this  way.  Theoretically,  Skepticism  is  the  neutrality  of 
complete  suspense  between  negation  and  affirmation.  Practi- 
cally, and  regard  being  had  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
himian  exietence  which  depend  so  much  on  decision  and 
action,  there  is  an  afiinity  greater  or  less  between  doubt  and 
positive  negation.  I  agree  with  Trevor,  we  ought  to  make 
a  greater  distinction  than  we  commonly  do  between  the 
theoretic  statcB,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  con- 
fusing them  must  be  ascribed  to  the  despotism  of  Dogma. 

Trevor.  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  amendment,  which 
indeed  is  only  another  mode  of  putting  my  own  *  substantive 
motion.'  Our  standpoint  in  the  discussion  is  theoretic  and 
philosophical.  I  may  add,  that  without  a  distinct  recognition 
of  Skepticism  as  a  mean  between  the  opposing  extremes  of 
negation  and  a£Bnuation,  we  sball  not  be  able  to  nnderstaod 
the  reasoning  or  appreciate  the  position  of  the  chief  Greek 
Skeptics. 

Arundel.  But  I  thought  your  own  contention  was  that 
the  pure  Nescience  of  Sokrates  became  transformed  in  Pyrrhon 
and  his  Buccessors  to  an  imptue  and  positive  n^^tion. 

Trevor.  In  great  part  so  it  did ;  still  the  equipoise  of 
the  Skeptic  was  not  altogether  forgotten  as  its  primary  and 
ideally  perfect  standpoint.  All  the  Skeptics  from  Pyrrhon  to 
SextoR  made  the  withholding  assent  (^Epoch^  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  true  Skepticism. 

Harrinoton.  The  progress  in  Greek  Free-thought  from 
Sokratic  Nescience  to  Pyrrhonic  Negation  appears  to  me 
unquestionable  ae  a  fact  in  its  philosophical  history.  It  is, 
moreover,  marked  in  the  popular  creed  by  a  corresponding 
growth  in  Skepticism  and  rejection  of  once-cherished  dt^^as. 
This  is  instructively  illustrated  by  the  distinct  and  growing 
signs  of  Skepticism  in  the  Greek  drama.  Taking  only  its 
three  greatest  names,  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides, 
the  extent  of  dissonance  between  the  popular  faith  and  the 
speculations  of  these  dramatists  seems  to  me  very  noteworthy. 
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In  Aiscbylos  we  have  represented  what  might  be  termed 
theological  Skepticism^  the  confiict  that  had  arisen  between 
the  rational  instincts  of  the  nation  and  the  old  mythology. 
'PrometheuB  Bound'  is  especially  the  drama  of  ancient 
.  Skepticism.  Its  hero — the  noble,  generous,  indomitable  Titan 
— is  remarkable  as  being  an  exponent  of  t'ree-thought  and 
aspiration  long  before  Greek  bistory  conunences.  In  the 
interests  of  justice,  of  human  culture  and  freedom,  he  boldly 
defies  Zeus,  Bcomn  and  ridicules  the  rule  of  Olympus,  carries 
out  his  mission  of  human  enfranchisement  and  enlightenment 
— not,  however,  without  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  unsatis- 
factory reBults — and  proclaims  in  tones  that  have  reverberated 
throngb  all  succeeding  ages  the  inherent  supremacy  of  virtue, 
dietnterestedneSB,  and  duty.  I  would  not  myself  dare  to  term 
Aischylos  an  actual  Skeptic,  but  the  author  of '  Prometheus ' 
was  undoubtedly  cognizant  of  the  world-problems  from  which 
Skepticism  has  in  part  taken  its  rise,  and  was  also  aware  of 
the  imperfect  solution  of  them  which  ig  all  that  our  human 
faculties  can  offer.  In  Sophokles,  Free-thought  finds  another 
mode  of  presentation.  He  delineates  the  conflict  between 
that  supreme  Fate  from  whose  law  not  even  Zeus  himself 
could  claim  exemption,  and  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals.  He 
recognizee  also  the  dissonance  that  emerges  between  human 
instincts  and  affections,  and  the  necessary  restraints  of  law 
and  social  order.  But  the  sense  of  puzzlement  and  awe — 
the  suppressed  murmur  at  the  hard  conditions,  divine  and 
human,  under  which  man  must  realize  truth  and  happiness — 
which  are  the  general  manifestations  of  intellectual  disquiet 
in  Aischylos  and  Sophokles,  pale  into  insignificance  when  con- 
trasted with  the  open  Skepticism  of  Euripides.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  article  of  Hellenic  belief  on  which  the 
popular  dramatist  does  not  pour  the  cold  water  of  his  scorn 
and  ridicule,  and  his  attitude  in  this  respect  is  of  peculiar 
significance  to  our  [Hresent  subject  from  the  feet  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Sokrates.  Thus  he  questions  the  existence  of 
Zeus,'  points  out  the  diversity  which  according  to  popular  con- 
ceptions exists  among  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  euhemerizes 
Zeus  as  ether  and  Demeter  as  earth,  dwells  on  the  incon- 
'  Comp.  on  this  point  Welcker,  Or.  Trag.  )i,  p.  844. 
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aiatency,  deceitfulaeas,  and  other  ungodlike  attributes  of  the 
popular  divinities,  maintains  that  mortals  surpass  the  gods 
in  virtue,  says  that  religion — the  worship  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  morality— ia  determined  by  law  and  ordinary  custom, 
thinks  that  the  gods  may  be  wonihipped  for  form's  sake  evea 
when  they  confessedly  are  not  divine.  He  is  more  cynical 
and  indifferent  in  questions  of  moral  obligation  than  the 
generality  of  even  professed  Skeptics.  His  celebrated  line — 
The  tongne  has  swom,  unsworn  Kmsins  tbe  mind 

— passed  into  a  proverb  as  a  maxim  of  preTarication  and 
duplicity ;  and  on  one  occasion  his  open  preference  for  gold 
as  superior  to  piety  and  patriotism  so  irritated  his  audience 
that  they  wished  to  expel  him  from  the  theatre,'  This 
mark  of  disapprobation  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptional. Thronghout  his  dramatic  career  Euripides  was 
undoubtedly  popular.  We  must  therefore  allow  that  an- 
diencee  who  heard  with  composure,  if  not  with  approbation, 
such  dramas  as  '  Hippolytos,'  *  Herakles  Fureiis,'  could 
.  have  been  neither  ignorant  nor  imappreciative  of  the  main 
principles  of  Free-thought.  .  .  .  What  seems  to  me  very 
remarkable  in  estimating  the  amount  of  Skepticism  current 
in  Greece-  during  the  fourth  century  B.C.  is,  that  there  was 
such  a  distinction  made  between  free  speculation  founded 
on  ratiocination,  and  any  overt  act  of  profanation  of  rites  or 
temples.  The  fonner  was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned,  the 
latter  was  certain  to  entail  the  formidable  charge  of  impiety 
{aai^eia).  This  distinction  might  possibly  have  suggested 
the  general  consensus  of  all  the  Grreek  Skeptics  to  allow  and 
even  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  State  a«  a  mere  matter  of 
patriotic  and  social  convenience. 

Trevor.  With  your  last  suggestion  I  am  unable  ia 
agree.  The  observance  by  the  Skeptic  of  the  religious  rites  of 
any  country  in  which  he  lived  was  based  on  his  general  plan 
of  not  allowing  speculative  or  individual  opinion  to  interfere 
with  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  His  observance  of  a  religion 
whose  creed  he  doubt«d  was  founded  on  tbe  same  principle 
as  bis  obedience  to  laws  whose  justice  he  disputed.  His 
1  Comp.  Welolter,  Op.  M.  ii.  790. 
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conception  of  religion  (I  am  &r  from  thinking  it  a  high 
one)  was  that  it  was  a  powerful  agency  to  eecure  the  order 
and  well-being  of  the  communit;,  and  that  its  sanctions  and 
reetrictionB  were  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  He  considered 
it  as  the  homage  which  speculation  is  frequently  compelled 
to  render  to  actuality  or  utility. 

Abondel.  That  was  the  notion  of  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Hobbes,  and  a  few  more  of  that  ilk,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
more  unworthy  conception  of  religion  it  would  be  impossible 
to  devise.  Once  take  truth  out  of  religion,  and  you  deprive 
it  of  all  vitality.  It  is  a  mere  ghastly  corpse — a  thing 
possessing  the  organs  and  lineaments,  but  none  of  the  real 
attributes  of  life. 

Haebinqton.  It  is  at  any  rate  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation.  The  primary  demand  of  all  great  churches 
is  that  the  individual  should  give  up  his  mental  independence 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  For  my  part, 
I  see  little  valid  distinction  between  a  man  who  conforms 
to  a  religion  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is  doubt^l,  and 
another,  a  Romanist  pervert,  for  instance,  who  defers  his 
religious  convictions  to  a  creed  which  cannot  command  his 
full  intellectual  eympathy.  Such  Bacrifice§  are  often  made, 
and  they  are  not  only  regarded  as  meritorious  by  Romanists, 
but  as  possessiDg  merit  in  proportion  to  their  greatness. 

AbDndel.  But  the  sacrifices  yon  speak  of  are  made  by 
men  whose  intellect  and  feelings  are  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  and  therefore  may  be  sincere.  The  Skeptic 
makes  the  offering  of  a  confessedly  disingenuous  and  pre- 
tended faith. 

Miss  Leycester.  He  may,  however,  allege  a  Scriptural 
precedent — the  well-known '  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.' 
Independently  of  that,  I  agree  with  Charles  that  between 
the  Skeptic  conformist,  and  the  Romanist  who  sacrifices  his 
private  convictions,  there  is  no  vital  distinction.  Coercing 
the  will  to  accept  what  the  reaaou  of  itself  would  reject  is  just 
as  disingenuous  as  any  other  enforced  agreement  with  a  creed 
imperfectly  acknowledged  by  the  intellect.  The  Skeptic, 
moreover,  might  plead  that  his  conformity  was  ultimately 
determined  not  by  truth,  but  by  such  motives  as   general 
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utility,  peace,  order,  &c ;  indeed,  he  would  all  the  readier  &11 
hack  on  the  inferior  motives  from  Ms  persuasion  that  truth 
was  unattainable.  But  waiving  this  point,  and  returning  to 
Greece,  Charles's  mention  of  Prometheoa  as  a  legendary 
instance  of  Free-thought,  going  back  fai  into  prehistorical 
epochs,  reminds  me  of  a  speculation  I  have  long  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  mythology.  I  confess  to  a  strong 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  attempt  to  make  all  the  legends 
of  Greece  turn  upon  physical  phenomena.  I  really  cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  express  metaphysical  facts  es  well. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
than  the  early  and  wonderful  development  of  its  introspec- 
tive powers.  Why  might  not  some  of  the  results  of  that  intro- 
spection have  been  embodied  in  the  corrent  language  of  the 
time,  i.e.  as  myths  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  fact — coeval,  1 
suspect,  with  the  early  maturity  of  human  speculation — of 
the  persistent  efforts  of  all  higher  intelligences  to  attain  or 
propagate  truth.  This  idea  might  have  animated  such 
legends  as  the  attempt  of  the  Titans  to  scale  heaven,  just  as 
it  did  the  legend  of  Prometheus  or  Phaethon;  or  take,  again, 
the  experience  which  thinking  men  acquired  so  early  in 
human  history,  of  reiterated  attempts  to  attain  truth  com- 
pletely frustrated,  yet  just  as  often  renewed — why  might  not 
such  an  experience  have  suggested  th&  myths  of  Tityos, 
Tantalos,  and  Sisypbos  ?  The  latter  case  is  especially  appro- 
priate, because  the  name  is,  I  understand,  a  reduplicated  form 
of  the  word  ffo^s.  Let  me  add  that  I  claim  no  credit  for 
the  idea  as  novel ;  indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  Sokrates.  You 
remember  the  passage  in  the  '  Euthydemos '  where  Sokrates 
calls  the  Hydra  a  she-Sophist, '  who  had  the  wit  to  shoot  up 
many  new  heads  when  one  of  them  was  cut  off.'  Elsewhere 
be  thinks  that  the  names  Chronos  and  Rhsea  could  not  have 
been  a^^cidental ;  the  giver  of  them  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  doctrine  of  Herakleitos.  Supported  by  such 
high  authority,  I  should  CMitend  for  a  series  of  Skeptical 
myths.  Of  all  legends  that  describe  frustrated  effort,  engage- 
ment in  impossible  enterprises,  a  perpetual  alternation  of 
success  and  defeat,  I  would  say  that  they  embody  some  such 
experience!^  as  those  we  tiud  in  the  careers  of  our  Skeptics. 
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Haheimgtok.  Yoar  hypothesis  is  at  least  favoured  by 
the  feet  that  one  form  of  the  legends  both  of  Tantalos  and 
Sisyphos  makes  their  retribution  a  puniehment  for  having 
divulged  the  secrets  of  the  gods.  So  fu,  those  legends  have 
the  same  motif  as  the  Frometbean.  The  last-named  legend, 
together  vith  that  of  Phaethon,  has  always  exercised  an 
irresistible  fescination  on  Free-thinkers.' 

Abundel.  The  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  accept  a 
metaphysical  origin  for  many  of  the  old  Greek  legends  is 
because  I  think  it  an  unusual  employment  of  the  Mythopoeic 
faculty.  Men,  in  the  infancy  of  humanity,  readily  transform 
into  Mythes,  natural  phenomena,  or  the  events  of  history ; 
but  the  complete  grasp  of  mental  proqessea  and  results,  and 
their  presentation  as  external  acts  or  events  which  is  iuvolved 
in  their  mythification,  represent  a  much  later  Btage  of  de- 
velopment. Hence  I  incline  to  the  old  theory  that  legends 
like  those  of  Prometheus  were  primarily  derived  from  historical 
characters — wise  men  or  rulers  who  in  ancient  timea  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  and  enlighten  their  barbarous  subjects 
or  benighted  fellow-^nortals,  and  who  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Miss  Leycester.  I  could  understand  that  the  external 
events  of  any  great  human  career  might  become  the  object 
of  mythol<^y.  But  in  the  claes  of  legends  I  speak  of  much 
more  seems  impUed  than  the  attempt  and  fidlure  that  out- 
wardly characterize  such  a  career.  There  is  indicated  a 
passionate  desire  to  attain  and  diffuse  a  property  held  to  be 
divine.  The  enterprise  is  not  only  difficult  but  sacrilegious. 
If  the  result  is  represented  as  successful,  the  success  is  at^ 
tended  by  after-disappointment.  If  the  attempt  is  frustrated, 
it  is  again  and  again  renewed.  The  enterprise  is  noble, 
spite  of  all  results.  The  hunger  is  divine  though  it  can  never 
be  appeased.  I  fail  to  see  how  those  menta,l  desires,  struggles, 
disappointments,  could  ever  have  become  represented  in 
Mythes  ualees  by  those  who  had  actually  felt  them. 

Trevor.  You  may  add  to  that  the  historical  argument : 
It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  stage  of  Greek  thought  undis- 
tinguished by  profound  introspection.  We  find  it  marked 
in  the  language  before  the  birth  of  its  earliest  literature. 

'  Comp.  chapters  uD  Uioidano  Hruno  and  Voai\<i>rw£d  in  IhU  work. 
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The  l^end  of  Prometheus  was  already  popular  when  Heelod 
wrote,  while  the  introspective  power  of  Greek  thinkers 
abont  500  years  B.C.  is  shown  by  Pythagoras  and  the  Eleatics. 
Besides,  we  have  similar  *  knowledge-myths '  in  Hindu  my- 
thology, as  well  as  in  early  records  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  tra- 
dition. Id  the  latter  case  we  seem  to  have  a  whole  collection 
of  legends  of  which  the  narrative  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  represents  one  type.  These  have  all  the  same  general 
character — a  tree  of  knowledge  *  desirable  to  make  <me  wise ' 
is  forbidden  to  certain  representatives  of  humanity.  The  pro- 
hibition is  disregarded.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  eaten,  and 
divine  knowledge  is  acquired;  but  in  speedy  succession  follows 
the  punishment  of  lasting  disgrace  and  disappointment. 

Arundel.  The  result  of  our  discussion  seems  to  be  that 
Pyrrhon,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  philosophical 
outcast,  was  in  reality  a  late-bom  Prometheus,  who,  having 
attempted  to  discover  truth  and  finding  only  error,  thereupon 
set  up  a  system  on  the  basis  of  the  impossibility  of  all  truth. 
I  confess  I  read  the  noble  allegory  somewhat  differently. 
Prometheus  not  only  believes  in  the  divine  fire,  but  actually 
transfers  it  to  earth  and  places  it  in  human  possession.  The 
result  of  his  divine  beneficence  is  described  as  by  no  means 
vain,  but  oply  inadequate.  It  is  not  that  the  fire  is  not 
omnipotent,  but  its  human  employers  are  impotent.  .  .  . 
Returning  to  Greek  Free-thuught  in  the  century  after 
Sokrates's  death,  I  thought  Harrington  evinced  a  disposition 
to  over-estimate  its  extent,  judging  from  the  popularity  of 
Euripides.  To  that  I  would  oppose  a  few  important  facts. 
First,  it  seems  evident  that  Sokrates,  with  his  ill  reputation 
as  a  Free-thinker  and  despiser  of  the  gods,  was  unpopular 
among  the  Athenian  demos  long  after  his  death.  Secondly, 
the  frequency  of  prosecutions  for  impiety  between  500  and 
400  B.C.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  dimng  that  period  we  have 
the  birth  and  rapid  development  of  the  greatest  dogmatic 
syBfem  in  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy,  viz.  that  of 
Aristotle.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  Peripateticism  which 
was  the  dominant  philosophy  of  Greece  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  as  a  dogmatic  reaction  and  protest  against  the 
Skeptical  laxity,  the  unlimited  Eristic,  and  intellectual  con- 
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fusioD  that  ensued  on  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  and  their 
Buocessors. 

Tbevor.  The  second  of  your  reasons  might  have  been 
omitted.  The  frequency. of  AaAHa  prosecutions  is  an  argu- 
ment which  makes  as  much  for  the  popularity  as  for  the 
unpopularity  of  Free-thought.  Besides,  the  accusation  was 
often  made  to  get  rid  of  a  political  opponent.  It  was  the 
readiest  mode  of  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  Athenian 
moh.  Ab  to  Feripateticican,  I  think  yon  are  right  so  &r  that 
Aristotle  regarded  bis  system  as  reactionary  and  constructive, 
contrasted  with  the  preceding  period  of  disintegration.  It 
was  certainly  so  regarded  by  his  disciples.  As  Mr.  Maurice 
remarks :  '  Aristotle  to  a  great  extent  proclaimed  the  search 
for  wisdom  to  be  at  an  end.  He  left  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe 
could  be  brought  under  the  forms  of  the  understanding.* 
But  I  agree  with  a  recent  writer  who  thus  conmients  on  these 
w<»ds:  'Could  any  announcement  be  more  provocative  of 
the  latent  Skepticism  to  which  the  Greek  mind  had  always 
by  its  pecnUar  constitution  been  rendered  more  ta  less  prone  ?* ' 
What  Aristotle  and  other  dogmatists  really  did  was  to  provide 
the  Free-thinkiDg  schools  with  materials  for  their  Skepticism, 
just  as  the  Schoolmen  and  medieval  theologians  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Free-thonght  of  the  fienaissance.  Eveiy  dietlDct 
dogma  or  asseveration  of  truth  was  converted  into  a  target 
for  the  keen  arrows  of  the  doubter.  Hence,  if  Feripateticism 
implies  a  reaction  towards  prior  methods  and  systems  of 
thought,  it  also  represents  a  fresh  starting-point  for  the 
ruthless  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  all  subsequent  Skeptics.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  polemic  of  Sextos  &npeirikos 
is  directed  against  Aristotle  and  other  dogmatic  systems 
more  or  less  connected  with  his  own.  During  the  Renaissance 
it  was  said, '  Had  Aristotle  never  written,  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  had  been  fewer.'  We  might  say  that  under  like  cir- 
cumstances much  of  the  controversial  writing  of  the  later 
Greek  Skeptics  bad  been  needless. 

Harrington.    There  is,  however,  uiother  side  to  your 
observation.     The  points  of  sympathy  between  Aristotle  and 
1  Mr.  Levin's  ZfrfBnr*  BN  tht  PhilemphieaJ  Writingtof  Ciem,^.  116. 
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Sokratic  Free-thought  are  neither  few  nor  unimportaDt.  If 
the  bent  of  Aristotle's  intellect  was  towards  dogma  and  defini- 
tive conclusions  on  all  subjects  of  humao  knowledge,  he  was 
far  from  being  dogm&tic  in  the  aenee  which  the  Athenian 
populace  considered  orthodox.  Hie  antipathy  to  the  national 
worship  was  both  greater  and  more  unreservedly  expressed 
than  that  of  Sokmtes.  In  point  of  foct^  Aristotle  was  a 
Theist.  His  conception  of  deity  was  the  *  mind '  (vow)  of 
Anaxagorae,  only  more  comprehensively  reasoned  and  boldly 
asserted.  He  probably  escaped  the  &te  of  Sokrates  by  a 
hasty  Sight  horn  Athens ;  not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  give 
the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  sinning  twice  against 
philosophy. 

Arundel.  From  the  standpoint  of  belief  in  the  Olym- 
pian deities  as  they  were  popularly  conceived,  yon  may  be 
right  J  but,  taking  Aristotle's  thought  as  a  whole,  its  effect 
was  to  impart  consistency  and  solidarity  to  Greek  speculation. 
Its  realism  was  a  protest  against  the  idealism  of  Plato.  Its 
stress  upon  experience  and  observation  was  opposed  to  the 
incertitude  and  vacillations  of  mere  theorizers.  Its  demand 
of  and  reliance  on  law,  both  of  mind  and  of  matter,  of  man 
and  of  nature,  gave  an  impulse  of  fixity  to  Greek  speculation ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  the  more 
influential  systems  of  Greek  dogma,  e.g.  Stoicism,  Epikon- 
reanism,  &c,  take  their  rise  after  Aristotle,  and  are  largely 
leavened  with  his  principles.  Hence  I  think  its  influence 
on  the  whole  was  dogmatic,  and  antipathetic  to  Skepticism. 
That  his  dogma  may  have  fiimished  materials  for  Skeptics 
may  be  granted,  without  conceding  that  this  constituted  an 
impulse  to  Free-thought.  Skeptics  being  always  in  a  minority, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind  invincibly  at- 
tached to  fixed  beliefs,  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  materials 
on  which  to  test  their  disiotegratiDg  processes.  I  readily 
grant  that  Peripateticism  ultimately  yielded  to  solvent  pro- 
cesses operating  from  within,  but  these  were  rather  Eclectic 
than  Skeptic.  Its  disciples  began  to  select  each  for  himself 
the  doctrines  most  congenial  to  his  own  intellect  or  feeling, 
and  discarded  the  rest. 

Trevor.     As  a  general  rule  you  may  siiy  that  the  disin- 
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tegration  that  inevitably  follows  dogma  takes  first  of  all  not 
the  Skeptic  but  the  Eclectic  form ;  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how 
you  can  well  discriminate  between  Eclecticism  and  Skepticism 
in  such  a  case.  At  moet  the  distinction  can  only  be  one  of 
degree.  A  man  who  discards  bo  many  of  the  articles  of  a 
creed  or  the  doctrines  of  a  teacher  the  whole  of  which  he  is 
enpposed  to  hold,  is  in  all  those  rejected  points  a  Skeptic. 
There  is  no  creed  in  existence  that  has  not  a  number  of  these 
Eclectic  dissentienta, 

Hakeinqton.  Probably  not,  but  we  must  beware  of  con- 
founding Eclecticism  with  Skepticism.  However  similar  in 
incidental  aspecta,  they  are  really  opposed  in  principle :  one 
implies  selection,  the  other  rejection.  The  instincts  of  the 
former  are  constructive,  of  the  latter  destructive.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  dominant  influence  in  the  later  stages  of  Greek 
thought,  I  should  not  be  very  careful  to  discriminate  between 
Feripatcticism  and  the  tree  systems  that  followed  the  lead 
of  Sokrates.  A  remarkable  similarity  appears  to  me  to  run 
through  all  those  stages.  They  agree  in  the  possession  of  a 
common  goal  and  a  common  method.  What  was  to  Aristotle 
happiness,  or  rather  the  supreme  good,  became  to  later 
thinkers — Stoics  and  Epikouresns  as  well  as  Skeptics — 
Ataraxia,  or  philosophic  calm.  They  all  shared  also  the  opinion 
that  this  was  to  be  attained  by  unceasing  activity,  research,  or 
self-discipline  of  some  kind,  for  even  Epikoureans  had  to 
guard  against  agencies  or  elements  which  might  disturb 
their  philosophical  serenity.  This  inculcation  of  search — 
unceasing,  untiring  activity — seems  to  me  the  vei;  salt  of 
Skepticism,  as  well  as  its  complete  differentiation,  both  from 
negation  and  affirmation.  Without  it  intellectual  equipoise 
would  degenerate  into  apathy  and  indifference. 

Ari'NDEL.  Combined  with  equipoise,  I  regard  search  as 
a  salt '  that  has  lost  its  savour,'  Assume  that  the  result  of 
all  intellectual  effort  is  an  eternal  equilibration  of  antitheti- 
cals  and  divergences,  and  to  what  purpose  is  search  ?  Even 
if  successful,  it  can  only,  ex  hypotkeei,  result  in  another  condi- 
tion of  equipoise  and  suspense.  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
of  attaining  by  one's  own  voluntary  efforts  a  never-ceasing 
succession  of  equally  balanced  uncertaint iei-.     If  nuvpense  if. 
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as  Skeptics  say,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  homan  effort,  then 
let  UB  acquiesce  in  *  the  ills  we  have,  than  By  to  others  (hat 
we  know  not  of.' 

Trevor.  On  the  other  hand,  Amndel,  it  is  dogma,  aflSrma- 
tive  or  negative,  that  renders  all  search  an  absurditj.  A 
man  who  says  of  anj  debatable  matter,  'This  is  indubitably 
true,'  or,  on  the  contrary,  *  It  is  unquestionably  fidae,'  closes 
all  further  discussion.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
standpoint  of  the  Greek  Skeptic  had  regard  not  to  search 
considered  as  a  means,  bat  regarded  theoretically  as  an  end. 
To  his  restless  intellectual  mobility  the  conception  of  defini- 
tive conclusions  of  any  Hod  was  utterly  repellent.  We  shall 
fireqnently,  among  our  Skeptics,  come  across  thinkers  with 
precisely  the  same  idiosyncrasy.  Montaigne,  as  you  know,  is 
an  illustrious  example  of  it.  Conceive  the  mental  condition 
of  a  man  like  the  French  Seigneur,  who  avowed  that  if  restric- 
tions existed  for  him,  although  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world, 
he  should  coueider  his  freedom  limited  and  his  happiness  cur- 
tailed by  them,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  normal 
state  of  the  Greek  Skeptic.  Aa  re^^ards  the  effect  on  sub- 
sequent philosophy  which  Arundel  claims  for  Peripateticism, 
it  seems  to  me  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  influence  of 
Sokrates.  Aristotle  himself  derived  unmistakable  sugges- 
tions from  Sokrates,  and  the  Sokratic  schools  were  the  birth- 
places of  all  the  remaining  dogmatic  systems  of  Greece ;  e.g. 
Stoicism  was  the  outcome  of  the  Cynic,  and  Epikoureanism  of 
the  Kyrenaic,  just  as  Skepticism  was  the  especial  offspring  of 
the  Megaric'  On  the  whole,  I  r^ard  Sokrates  as  the  actual 
source  of  the  following  tenets  and  tendencies,  some  of  which 
are  discernible  in  every  stage  of  the  later  course  of  Greek 
philosophy : — 

1.  Self-knowledge  and  its  result.  Nescience. 

2.  Knowledge  consists  in  consciousneBs,  individual  per- 

ception. 

3.  Non-affirmation   or   suspense  asserted   either  (I)  as 

a   condition  of  philosophic  caution  and   freedom, 
or  (2)  as  a  state  of  religious  self-renunciation,  or 
(3)  as  a  propcedeutik  to  possible  knowledge. 
■  Comp.  Zeller,  deich.  iii.  i.  p.  13. 
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4.  Importance  of  search  in  and  for  itself. 

5.  Belief  in  the  final  superiority  of  truth,  coupled  with  a 

distrust   of  positive  dogma,  at  least  an   absolute 
determination  to  avoid  the  denial  of  ultimate  truth. 

6.  Eristic   and  free   discusaion   regarded  aa  the  only 

methods  of  truth. 

7.  A  tendency  to  idealism  as  a  neceesary  outcome  of  the 

assignment  of  all  knowledge  to  the  knower,  and 
hence  of  his  self-assertion. 

8.  Equanimity  (/itrptowi^iia)  as  applied  to  bodily  or  to 

mental  seusationsi  There  is,  e.g.  an  intimate  relation 

between  Sokratic  Nescience,  Pyrrhonic  Epochs,  the 

Stoic  denial  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  Epikourean 

suppression   of  all  impediments  to  Ataraxia.     In 

each  case,  there  is  a  repression  of  individuality  or 

of  its  constituent  elements  as  a  method  of  securing 

independence,  freedom,  and  imperturbable  calm. 

Miss  Leycester.      I   have   always  thought   it  a  little 

strange  that  with  the  subtle  refining  faculties  of  Hellenic 

thinkers  and  their  love  of  introspection  for  its  own  sake,  no 

school  <rf  pure  negation  ever  emerged  in  Greek  philosophy, 

the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras, 

and  that  of  Plotinos  and  the  Alexandrian  School,  which  were, 

however,  more  Oriental  than  Hellenic. 

Trevor.  That,  I  think,  ia  easily  accoimted  for.  With  all 
their  keen  subtilizing  intellects,  Greek  thinkers  had  a  vivid 
sense  of  reality.  To  project  themselves  like  Hindu  mystics 
into  an  abyss  of  Nothingness — to  merge  and  lose  their 
existence  in  an  inane,  infinite  void — was  an  intellectual  and 
personal  suicide  for  which  they  had  not  the  least  inclination. 
The  pure  passivity  such  a  condition  entailed  waa  a  psycho- 
logical state  from  which  their  vigorous  vitality  and  mental 
energy  recoiled.  Now  Skeptical  suspense  supplied  them  with 
just  as  much  approximate  negation  as  they  cared  for.  It 
did  not  involve  self-extinction.  Far  from  destroying,  it  merely 
rendered  doubtful  and  ipso  facto  energizing,  vital  and  reason- 
ing perceptions.  Indeed  it  allowed  a  fuller  scope  for  his  mental 
restlessness  than  either  negation  or  affirmation  could  of 
themselves  supply.     Hence  we  have  the  important  &ct  that 
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SkepticiEm  afforded  to  the  Helleoic  thinker  the  satiaEaction 
of  thofie  iUBtincts  which  among  other  philosophers  is  provided 
by  Idealism.  Far  that  matter,  all  the  Greek  Skeptics,  when 
duly  analyzed,  are  more  or  less  idealists.  What  they  question 
is  cbiefiy  externality,  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  phe- 
nomena, of  elaborate  ratiocination,  of  common  opjniou.  They 
do  not  dispute  the  reality  as  mere  appearancea  of  sense- 
impressions  or  mental  perceptions;  nor  the  binding  nature 
of  social  and  legal  obligations ;  nor  again  do  they  deny  con- 
sciousnese  as  the  final  test  of  truth.  Indeed,  had  Descartes 
or  Bishop  Berkeley  lived  in  ancient  Greece,  they  would  have 
been  classified  with  Pyrrhon  and  Ainesidemos.  .  .  .  But  I 
will  not  trench  further  upon  matters  which  my  paper  dis- 
cusses, so  I  will  now  begin  to  read. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  EVee-thought  in  Greece  suSered  a 
reverse  by  tie  death  of  Sokiates,  though  ite  effect  in  this  aa  in 
other  similar  cases  was  probably  only  temporaiy.  By  the  instru- 
mentality (rf  Meletoa  and  hia  impeachment,  the  popular  orthodoiy 
of  the  Atbemans  had  been  vindicated,  the  divinities  of  Olympus 
had  been  preserved  in  their  original  status  and  dignity.  The 
mischief  of  nnrastrained  Eristic  had  been  authoritatively  affirmed. 
The  subversive  tendencies  of  free  speculation  in  religion  and 
morality  bad  been  duly  pnniahed.  In  tiie  eyee  of  the  Athenian 
mob,  it  mattered  little  that  this  expiation  for  irreligion  and  im- 
morality had  been  consummated  in  tiie  person  of  the  most  religions 
and  purest  Greek  that  ever  lived.  The  denial  given  by  Sofcratee'e 
high  character  to  the  supposed  ill  result*  of  Ms  thought  was  en- 
tirely disregarded.  His  persecutors  and  judgM  act«d  on  the  princi- 
plee  which  have  always  animated  bigoted  dogmatists.  They  were  no 
more  inclined  to  accept  an  unblemiahed  lifesaananswertoachaige 
of  immorabty.than  the  Inquisition  was  to  aoeept  a  religiouB  life  as 
a  reply  to  the  indictment  of  '  heretical  pravity.'  The  immediate 
couBequMwe  of  Sokratee's  death  was  therefore  the  dispersion  of  his 
followers.  Plato  and  Enkleidee  fled  to  Megam,  other  dieciplM  took 
refuge  elsewhere.  But  like  the  early  Christians,  who  were 'scattered 
abroad'  by  persecution,  these  pupils  of  the  great  Athenian  thinker 
employed  their  dinpersion  for  the  dissemination  of  their  master's 
idraip.  Later  on,  indeed,  this  difiusion  of  thought  and  philosophy, 
once  concentrated  in  Athens,  became  a  general  movement  through 
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the  decreasing  importance  of  that  city  aa  the  metropolis  of 
Hellenic  culture  which  set  in  after  the  battle  of  Chatroneia.  But 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century  places  as  wide  apart 
as  Megara,  Cyrene,  Elis,  Eretria,  &c,  became  centres  more  or  less 
important  of  some  phase  of  Sokratic  teaching.  Chiefeet  of  theee 
schools,  both  as  regards  the  m^i  who  co-operated  in  its  foundation 
and  aa  preeerriug  the  most  characteristic  methods  of  Sokrates,  was 
that  of  Megara.  From  this  school  proceeded  the  Uiinker  who  in 
the  foorth  oentuiy  before  the  Chiistian  era  most  resembled  Sokrates, 
viz.: 

Pyrrh&n.^ 

^rrhfin  was  bom  at  Elis  about  365  B.C.,  and  therefore  half  a 
centuiy  after  the  death  of  Sokrates.  In  early  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  painting,  and  some  writers  have  thought  that  reflection 
on  the  subject  of  bis/art  might  have  first  su^eeted  the  speculations 
that  afterwards  induced  him  to  become  a  Sk^tic.  He  at  any 
n^  soon  abandoned  the  brush  and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
phtloeophy.  Ooing  to  Megara,  he  placed  himself  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon,  who  was  himaelf  a  Skeptic  and 
a  renowned  teacher  among  the  Megaric  philoeophera.  He  b  also 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Anaxarchos,'  a  disdple  of  another 
Skeptic,  Metrodoros  of  Chios,  who  followed  the  tanditions  of  Demo- 
kritoB.  In  company  with  Anaxudios,  he  is  reported  to  have  joined 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India.  This  tradition 
is  the  moi«  interesting  because  the  similarity  of  his  Skeptical  creed 
with  some  of  the  methods  and  tenets  of  Hindu  thinkers  was 
lect^nized  at  a  very  early  date.  I  s^l  have  to  touch  upon  this 
connexion  a  littie  ^trther  on.  After  his  return  from  this  e^iedition 
Fyrrhdn  ^ipears  to  have  settled  down  in  his  native  town,  and  to 
have  ponmed  the  calling  of  a  teacher  irf  philosophy.  He  gathered 
round  him  a  orcle  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  afterwards  became 
famous.  It  is  probable  that  Fyirh&n,  like  most  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophers,  gave  lessons  not  only  on  philosophy,  but  on 
poetry  and  general  literature  as  well.     He  was  himself  a  man  of 

'  Beiideg  the  usnal  Histories  of  Philosophj,  of  which  the  best  are 
Btaudla  and  Seller,  compare,  od  the  subject  of  Pyrriidn,  Zlmmermaim's  two 
monographs :  1 .  DartUllmg  ier  JPyrrhintUtihmi  PMhiephie ;  2.  Ahhtaidliing 
ibrr  dm  Urtpntng,  dot  Waen,  tmd  die  kUtoritekt  Btdevtung  der  Pgr- 
rk^Mtekm  I^loiopMe,  Erlangen,  1&11-4S.  See  alao,  on  the  obronology 
of  the  later  Skeptics,  ])e  miet^ltarvm  SoejitiiMnuii  StuceuioMbu*, 
P.  Leander  Haas,  1S75.  Br  ^  Ihe  best  and  fairest  English  work  on  the 
Greek  Skeptics  Is  Mr.  levin's  SUd  Ltctnrei  intrndnetor]/  to  the  Fkilati^M- 
cal  Writingi  cf  doero,  Cambridge,  ISTl. 
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large  and  broad  culture,  and  conversant,  as  most  of  the  Skeptics 
were,  with  all  the  knowledge  of  bia  time.  It  ia  interesting  to 
learn  that  Homer  was  his  favourite  poet,  nod  that  he  claimed  to 
find  some  auggestiona  of  Skepticism  in  h&  lines.  He  also  Btndied 
the  writings  of  Demokritos,  whose  doctrines  agreed  on  so  manjr 
pmnta  with  the  ScJcratJo  teociung  he  had  wqnired  at  Heganu 
Whatever  other  sacoeu  attended  Fyrrhftn'a  teadting,  it  does  not 
aeem  to  have  brought  him  weolUt.  His  oircnmataDoes  are  described 
as  being  marked  b;  extreme  poverty,  whidi,  however,  he  bore 
with  the  onrnffled  serenity  of  mind  becoming  a  philoeophw.  He 
was  held  in  so  great  repute  by  his  fellow-citieens  that  they  made 
him  their  high-priest  and  erected  stotnes  in  his  honour.  On  iho 
other  hand,  fables  and  ludicrous  stories  were  circulated  concomin^ 
the  extcemity  to  which  he  carried  his  principle  of  Skeptical  in- 
diffimnoe.i  He  was  said,  e.^.,  to  be  generally  attended  by  a  body-  ■ 
guard  of  diadples  whose  exertions  were  directed  to  protecting 
their  master  from  filing  over  ptedpioes,  being  bitten  by  mad  doge, 
run  over  by  paadng  vdiiclea,  or  from  other  dangers  to  which  lua 
sublime  indifierence  to  the  oontingendee  cf  life  exposed  him.  But 
as  more  than  one  of  his  biographers  have  remarked,  the  half-insane 
man  tbos  depicted  could  never  have  been  ohoeen  by  the  SSians  nb 

I  It  is  a  uatand  emr  of  the  vulgar  to  fonnalat«  aH  Epeoulstive  ratio- 
dnatJoDB  and  oanolnsioni  in  some  piaotical  or  muuoui  form.  dcMelj 
related  as  thdr  own  minds  are  to  actnal  phenomena,  and  impatient  of  all 
abatiaotiona,  tl>ey  cannot  ooooeive  an  intellect  finding  pleaauK  in  para 
•peculation  for  its  own  sake — watctung  with  interest  the  birth,  growth, 
and  juxtaposition  of  its  Immaterial  creations,  or  formulating  lij^theses 
not  easily  reooncilad  with  the  conditions  of  actual  material  existence. 
■The  carnal  mind  is  enmity,'  not  only  'against  Ood,'  but  against  ideal 
l^iloeopby.  Hence,  whensTer  abstract  thongfat  seems  te  assume  or  involve 
oouorote  absurdity,  such  men  hasten  to  overwhelm  it  in  the  rains,  as  thej 
think,  of  a  reduetio  ad  aimrivm.  Thus  PyrrhAn's  eontempoiaiies,  per- 
ceiving the  futility  In  practice  of  complete  icdiflerenoe,  were  eager  to  point 
out  the  ridiooIooB  ooDBequeucee  involved  In  such  a  poeicion.  A  satirist  of 
tlie  time  might  have  written — 

'  And  coxoomlw  vanquish  Pyrrhfin  with  a  grin,' 

Hot  is  it  ooxoorobs  only  who  indulge  in  this  easy  refutation  of  abstract 
philoaophy.  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  Berkeley's  denial  of  matter,  by  stiiking 
his  stii:i  on  the  ground,  was  pT0t>sbl7  r^arded  by  himself  as  oonolusive. 
Rvea  Ooelbe  was  ready  with  his  dislike  of  ttansoeDdentalism  to  enjoy  an 
ar^ment  of  this  bind ;  for  when  I>1oht«'B  house  was  attacked  by  riotous 
Bl  udents,  and  his  windows  were  broken,  he  remarked  :  '  Fiohte  might  now 
convince  himself  in  the  most  disagreeable  way  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  A'ot-Me  to  exist  externally  to  the  Me.' 
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high-iwiMt,  nor  made  the  object  of  so  much  honour  and  veneration 
as  we  know  Fyirhdo  to  have  been ;  we  are  indeed  assured  by 
Amestdemoe  that  though  he  was  skeptically  nndedded  and  in- 
diflerent  in  speculation,  he  was  prompt  and  resolute  in  action — a 
combination  which  our  researches  will  prove  is  by  no  means  the 
impossibility  that  it  is  often  thought.  Pyrrhfln  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  of  age,  so  that  if  the  effect  of  a  philosophy  in  producing  lon- 
gevity is  a  proof  of  its  salutary  influence,  Skepticism  may  claim  a 
high  rank.  Xor  is  Fyrrhdn  by  any  means  an  isolated  example  of 
a  nonagenarian  Skeptic.  Indeed,  I  may  incidentally  remark  that 
the  length  of  days  generally  attained  by  the  followers  of  those 
Greek  sects  who  professed  to  cultivate  Ataraxia — philosophic 
calm — is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  culture  was  not  in  vain. 

Fyrrhdn's  teaching  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  like  that  of 
Sokrates,  entirely  hy  conversation  and  oral  instruction.  He  left 
no  written  works  behind  him ;  indeed,  the  only  mention  of  a 
writing  of  his  is  an  ode  he  is  reported  to  have  addressed  to  Alex  - 
ander.  We  are  therefore  entirely  dependent  for  nur  knowledge  of 
his  doctrine  on  the  works  of  his  disdplee.  Chiefest  among  these 
IS  Timon  of  Phlios,  a  poet  and  dramatist  who  himself  earned  a 
repntation  as  a  Skeptical  t«acher  second  only  to  that  of  Fyrrhdn. 
He  is  styled  by  Sextos  Empeirikos,' the  Interpreter  {5  vpo^^nis)  of 
Pyrrhfin,'  a  relation  which  has  boMi  compared  not  very  happily  to 
that  of  Aaron  to  Moses.  Accepting,  then,  the  evidence  of  Timon 
as  to  the  teaching  of  his  master,  we  are  told  that  the  road  of 
happiness — the  supreme  end  of  man — consiete  in  the  observance  of 
the  three  following  precepts : 

1.  We  must  consider  what  things  are  in  their  own  nature  or 
inherently. 

2.  We  must  consider  what  they  are  relatively  to  as. 

3.  We  must  observe  the  consequences  or  lessons  of  this  relation. 
As  to  the  first,  Timon,  after  Fyrrhfin,  determines  that  all  things 

in  their  real  natnre  are  indifferent,  indeterminable,  indistinguishable, 
so  that  neither  by  our  sensations  nor  by  human  opinion  can  we 
discriminate  truth  or  error.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  will  not  trust 
them,  but  nndogmatically,  impartially,  and  fearlcaaly  will  stand 
apart,  and  will  admit  of  all  tliingB  that  they  no  more  exist  than 
they  do  not  exist.  With  this  definition  of  Skeptic  wisdom  agree 
other  witnesses  of  the  Fyrrhonic  philosophy.  Thus  we  learn  from 
a  certain  Askanios  of  Abdera  that  Pyrrhdn  maintained  there  was 
nothing  (inherently)  beautiful  or  ugly,  right  or  wrong,  and  hence 
nothing  that  could  be  defined  as  absolute  truth.  Men  were  ruled  in 
their  conduct  by  laws  and  customs,  and  Ainesidemos  assures  ua 
VOL.  I.  U 
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that  Pyrrh6n  determiDed  nothing  dogmatically  on  account  of  th« 
equal  balance  of  oontradictoriett  that  existed  in  alt  subjects.  In 
practical  life  he  claimed  to  be  guided  by  appearances.  Another 
Skeptical  position  with  which  he  was  credited  was  that  nothing 
was  to  be  accepted  as  hypothetically  true,  and  hence  that  the  doliver- 
ancee  of  the  senses  or  the  reason  conld  not  be  assumed  as  indubit- 
ably certain.  The  utmost  that  might  safely  be  affirmed  was  simply 
the  actnal  appearance  or  preaentatioa  as  such  of  any  thought  or 
idea  to  the  individual  himself.  This  position  Pyrrbdn  and  his 
school  exemplified  by  quoting  the  old  proportion  of  Hetakleitos 
and  Demokritos  ;  '  That  honey  is  aweet  I  do  not  assert,  that  it 
Deems  to  me  to  be  so  I  admit.'  The  practical  outcome  of  these 
Skeptical  doctrines  was  naturally  Epochs — abBtentitm  from  all 
affirmation^  or  as  it  was  called,  with  a  retrospect  to  ^thagoraa. 
Aphasia — Skeptical  speechlessness.  Assertion  was  to  be  hmited 
to  imperative  deliverances  of  the  senses  or  inward  consciousness,  and 
even  thus  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  predication  of  appearance 
or  seeming.  As  to  the  final  result,  Atarazi&  would  follow  the  sus- 
pense as  certainty  as  its  shadow  clave  to  the  substance,  Atwaxia 
being  in  speculative  questions  that  state  of  imperturbable  serenity 
which  in  the  inevitable  ills  of  existence  was  denoted  by  a  correlative 
term,  equanimity  (jurpuytroBtCa). 

One  unfortunate  result  of  Fyrrh6n's  having  lefl  behind  him 
no  written  work  is  our  ignorance  of  the  fall  scope  of  his  Skeptical 
teachings.  So  great  was  his  infiuence  on  all  subsequent  Skeptii« 
that  theories  and  arguments  were  often  attributed  to  him,  sometimes 
even  called  after  his  name,  in  the  initiation  or  development  of  which 
he  had  no  concern.  Thus  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  we  may 
ascribe  to  him  or  to  some  disciple  of  his  the  first  enunciation  of 
the  celebrated  Tea  '  Tropoi,'  or  modes  of  withholding  assent,  which 
might  be  deecribad  as  the  Decalogue  of  the  Greek  Skeptics.  They 
are  evidently  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  systematic  formule 
contained  in  their  writings,  and  in  that  particular  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  to  the  Decalogue  of  uncertain  date  found  in  the  Books 
of  Mosee.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Fyrrhdn,  are 
frequently  called  by  his  name,  but  they  cannot  be  so  immediately 
traced  to  his  authorship  or  authority  as  to  be  actually  attributable 
to  him.  Probably  he  put  them  forth  in  some  elementary  form,  or 
he  may  have  collected  and  arranged  the  instances  and  illustrations 
on  which  their  classification  is  based,  and  they  were  afterwards 
elaborated  by  a  later  Skeptic.  The  majority  of  critics,  with  whom 
1  agree,  assign  them  to  Aitiesidemos.  I  have  accordingly  reeerved 
thdr  consideration  until  we  come  to  speak  of  that  thinker. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  more  authoritative  indications  of  his 
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teaching,  we  perceive  that  Pyrrhouic  Skepticism  inculcates  a  poeit  ion 
of  reticence  or  siu^veuse,  pasBing  into  ce^tion,  on  all  subjects  of 
Bpecolfttion.  Bat  we  must  by  no  nteAna  extend  PyrrhSn's  doubt  or 
denial  to  the  dictfttes  of  morality  or  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  a 
citizen  to  the  State  in  which  he  lived.  Fyrrhfin  clearly  evinced  the 
Realty  of  Sokrates  for  discriminating  between  what  was  specula- 
tively uQcertain.  and  what  was  practically  expedient  or  imperative. 
Among  the  latter  he  placed  the  ordinary  ethical  dntiee  that  men 
owe  to  each  other.  Cicero  gives  it  as  a  maxim  of  PyrrhOn's  that, 
'  excepting  virtue,  nothing  was  worth  having; '  in  other  words,  mo- 
rality was  not  only  the  highest  but  the  only  good.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  explained  his  frequent  fite  of  reverie  by  saying  that  he  studied 
how  to  become  virtoous.  Indeed  his  special  position  as  high-priest, 
as  well  as  the  customary  deference  of  all  Skeptics  to  the  laws  and 
observances  required  by  the  State,  demanded  a  strict  inmstence  on 
moral  obligations.  This  was  further  enforced  hy  the  pure,  unselfish 
example  of  his  own  life.  The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
lusfellow-townsmen,  not  only  daring  his  life  batlongafrarhisdeath,  is 
only  reconcilable  with  his  exemplification  of  the  highest  personal 
social  and  civic  virtuee.  By  hts  disciples  he  was  almost  worahipped. 
Timon  celebrates  in  glowing  vereee  his  freedom  firom  blind  reverence 
for  opinion,  from  theinane  puerilities  of  Sophists.from  the  seductions 
of  a  deceptive  rhetoric,  from  the  trivial  pursuits  of  those  who 
cultivate  physical  science.  He  wants  to  learn  Pyrrhdn's  secret  of 
living  in  a  passionless  serenity  bii  above  ordinary  mortals,  and 
worthy  only  <^  the  gods.  Nor  was  this  high  estimate  confined  to 
disdplcB  and  pereonal  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  won  over  to  his 
disposition — the  equable  tenor  of  hia  life — men  who  reused  to  accept 
his  philosophy,  such  as,  e.g.  Epikooros  and  Nausiphanes.  The  sub- 
limedevelopmentof  Atataxia  that  procured  for  FTrrhdn  this  renown 
was  alleged  hj  contemporaries  to  be  the  product  of  his  intercourse 
with  Hindu  mystics,  but  a  more  obvious  mode  of  accounting  for 
it  is  to  attribute  it  to  his  assidnoas  imitaticm  of  Sokrat«8. 

With  the  materials  now  beibre  us  we  are  in  a  position  to 
award  Pyrrh6n  his  doe  place  among  the  FreMbinkerB  of  Greece. 
Ordinarily  he  is  classified  as  the  first  of  Greek  Skeptics.  This  can 
only  mean  that  he  first  systematized  the  prindples  of  Free-thought 
that  were  current  in  Hellenic  speculation  from  its  earUest  com- 
mencement The  first  Greek  Skeptic  is  Sokrates,  in  virtue  of  his 
enunciation  lA  Neacience  as  the  static  and  normal  condition  of  the 
philosophic  thinker;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  principles  and 
methods  more  or  lees  implying  Skepticism  were  current  long  prior 
even  to  Sokrates.  What  I^rrhdn,  therefore,  accomplidied  for  fVea- 
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thought  was  to  carry  to  their  legitimate  conclusion  and  oonsoU' 
date  the  traditions  and  methoda  of  free-inqnirers  from  the  earlieet 
infancy  of  Greek  speculation.  Setting  aside  the  eyBt«matic  arrange- 
ment and  terminoli^y,  there  is  nothing  in  Pyirhoniem  that  we 
liave  not  already  met  with  in  tracing  the  course  of  Hellenic 
Skepticism.  If  Pyrrhdn  denied  the  validity  of  the  sensee  as  an 
attestation  c^  absolute  truth,  the  denial  was  as  oldas  Greek  thought. 
If  he  mistrusted  the  processes  of  the  reason,  this  was  no  more  than 
the  Eleatics  had  done.  If  he  made  a  distinction  between  individual 
and  relative  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  or  absolute  truth 
on  the  other,  this  bad  long  been  eetablisbed  by  Protagoras.  If 
he  maintained  Epochs  to  be  the  highest  mark  of  philosopbic  wisdom, 
this  was  only  the  substitution  of  a  general  method  or  procedure 
for  the  personal  conviction  of  ignorance  which  Sokratee  asserted. 
If  be  laid  stress  On  Ataraxia  as  the  wise  man's  goal,  both  the  thing 
and  the  term  had  been  already  a£Brmed  by  prior  philosophers, 
notably  by  Demokritos.  No  doubt  he  and  his  school  went  beyond 
all  former  doubters  so  &r  as  tbey  suffered  neutrality  or  equipoise 
to  be  transmuted  into  K^ation,  and  the  personal  experience  of  the 
individual  to  become  an  indisputable  law  of  the  universe;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  this  step  in  advance  of  tine  Skep&ism  wan  taken 
unconsciously,  it  was  undoubtedly  combined  with  an  appreciation 
of  suspense  or  reticence  as  the  normal  standpoint  of  the  Skeptic. 

Besides  ile  development  in  the  direction  of  Nation,  Pyrrhfln 
repreF«nts  another  advance  in  Greek  Skepticism.  He  not  only 
organized  its  procedures,  but  he  named  and  classified  tbem.  To  his 
school  we  must  ascribe  the  numerous  terms  and  formulas  by  which 
suspense  or  dissidence  continued  to  be  denoted  among  Greek  Free- 
thinkers during  the  next  five  centuries.  Sotmtes,  as  wo  have  seen, 
did  not  care  to  define.  Probably  no  teacher  ever  existed  lees 
solicitous  to  formulate  £xed  roles  and  methods,  wbefher  for  thought 
or  conduct.  The  only  philosophical  prescription  that  can  be  fairly 
associated  wi^  his  name  is  the  celebrated  '  Know  thyself,'  and 
perhaps  a  simple  assertion  of  Nescience.  Bnt  with  Pyrrbfin  we 
reach  the  technical  stage  of  Skeptical  evolution.  In  his  school,  if 
not  by  himself,  was  sown  the  seed  "of  that  wonderful  harvest  of 
technical  terms,  axioma,  formulas,  and  definitions  that  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  subsequent  Skeptics.  Considering  ita  scope,  no 
school  of  Greek  thinkeia  possesses  such  an  armoury  of  weapons, 
offensive  and  defensive.  Every  phase  and  degree  of  Skepticism, 
incipient  doubt,  Neecienoe,  suspense,  indifference,  apathy,  Ataraxia, 
is  the  subject  of  a  lavish  nomenclature  and  of  a  vflriod  and  reite- 
rated definition.     There  seems,  we  must  admit,  no  inconsiderable 
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incongruity  between  a  Byatam  claiming  to  be  founded  on  Nescience 
tind  eiK^  a  nnmber  of  exact  fonnulafi,  rules,  and  technical  tcimis. 
An  adverse  critic  nught  not  unfairly  insist  that  such  a  phenomenon 
indicated  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Skeptics  themselves  that 
their  principlee  and  processes  were  those  of  a  minority,  and  that 
their  due  maintenance  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  At  any 
rate  Pyrrh6n  and  his  aohool  ninst  be  credited  witb  the  formal 
shaping,  consolidation,  and  codification  which  Skepticism  ever  after 
preserved.  In  that  sense  it  may  be  allowed  he  is  the  first  of  Greek 
Skeptics. 

PyrriiAn's  relation  to  the  general  Free-thought  of  Greece  we  have 
already  glanced  at.  We  must  now  consider  those  affinities,  most  of 
them  of  a  Skeptical  character,  which  he  shares  with  Sokratee. 

We  saw  in  the  case  of  Sokrat«e  that  he  regarded  his  Nescience 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  knowledge.  The  sincere  convic- 
tion of  ignorance  must,  he  thought,  stimulate  men  to  its  attempt«d 
removal.  Precisely  the  same  effect  was  contemplated  by  tiie 
Fyrrhonists  as  the  consequence  of  their  more  formal  Epochs.  The 
investigation  that  led  up  to  suspense  was  not  assumed  to  stop 
there.  It  was  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  that  presupposed 
a  further  expenditure  of  energy.  It  merely  represented  the  resting- 
place  between  one  search  and  the  next.  It  was  the  Skeptic's 
verdict  on  the  past  ratber  than  his  anticipation  of  the  future.  In 
the  future  tbe  conditions  of  the  suspense  might  be  changed,  the 
balance  of  antitheticals  become  uneven,  or  a  new  impulse  or  direc- 
tion might  be  imparted  to  tbe  Zet«tic  energies  of  humanity.  But 
concerning  the  future  the  Skeptic  did  not  greatly  trouble  himself. 
He  was  satisfied,  indeed  be  desired,  that  the  future  should  be  as 
the  present,  filled  up  with  tbe  congenial  duties  of  suspense  and 
search,  the  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  tme  intellectuiU 
existence.  Besides  being  an  incentive  to  further  investigation, 
Epochs  was  imperative.  The  mere  act  of  withholding  assent  con- 
sidered apart  Irom  search  and  from  its  virtue  as  a  deed  of  self- 
eBhcement  was  not  r^arded  by  the  Skeptic  as  a  state  of  ideal 
perfection — the  crowning  point  of  human  excellence,  as  it  might  be 
depicted  in  imagination.  It  was  conditioned  not  by  abstract  con- 
siderations and  potentialities,  but  by  actual  necessities.  There  is  a 
tacit  agreement  among  all  Skeptics  on  this  point :  they  submit  their 
system  as  a  concession  to  the  imperative  demands  of  human  exist- 
ence, as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe. 
Epochs  was  therefore  tbe  unavoidable  starting  point  for  humanity, 
and  it  operated — 

1.  Speculatively,  by  impelling  men  to  search. 
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2.  Etbicallf ,  by  etimulatiiig  men  to  virtue. 

3.  Keligionsly,  by  indudng  aelf-deatal. 

4.  Finally,  1^  engendering  Atazari&. 

1.  The  first  point  I  have  &lmdy  gUnoed  at  We  moat  alwa3rB 
remember  that  to  the  active-minded  and  reeUess  Orcek,  Bearch 
was  equivalent  to  knowledge,  and  whatever  standpoint  postulated 
search  demanded  knowledge.  To  ua  knowledge  implies  certitude, 
definitive,  inbllible.  The  PyrrhoniBt,  with  his  profounder  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  things,  disclaimed  all  such  pretentious 
aiToganoe.  To  him  it  was  a  omaelesB  inquiry,  and  Epochs  was 
only  the  breathing  apaoe  that  heralded  and  prep&red  the  way  for 
another  outburst  of  energy.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  high, 
UQBelfish  purposefulneea  this  consideration  induced  in  Bokrates. 
His  Nescience  was  not  the  cry  of  despair,  but  of  effort,  buoyant, 
oontinuons,  and  untiring ;  we  might  compare  it  to  the  convictaon  of 
mora]  and  spiritual  imperfection  which  so  many  eameat  religionists 
possess,  and  which  not  only  indtee  to  perfection,  but  itself  iacnasee, 
pari  pawn,  witli  eveiy  successive  advance  in  that  direction. 

Like  Sokrat«e,  Fyrrh6n  was  also  a  Zetetic  philosopher.  Give 
him  material  for  search,  for  a  juxtaposition  of  antitheUcals,  for 
Epochs,  for  a  renewal  of  effort,  and  you  gave  him  all  that  he  needed 
for  the  complete  formation  and  elaboration  of  a  philosophy.  Hie 
mind,  restless,  vivacious,  nntiiing,  needed  not  that  complacency  of 
knowledge  and  in&llibility  which  more  often  deters  from  than  incites 
to  intellectual  exertion.  Altliough  he  sometimes  indulged  in  the 
6  weeping  negations  that  form  so  easy  and  tempting  a  weapon  against 
affirmative  dogmatists,  he  was  not  foigetiul  that  truths  claiming  to 
be  unquestionable  were  but  so  many  examples  of  finality,  indications 
the  intellect  had  attained  on  those  epecifia  points  the  end  of  its 
tether.  Fyrrhfin  therefore  prosecuted  the  ceoselees  search  which  ever 
after  continued  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Hellenic  Skep- 
ticism. HiH  efforts  doubtless  met  with  the  same  succses  in  kind 
and  degree  as  have  always  attended  such  disinterested  inquiriee. 
The  wider  and  more  complete  the  investigation,  the  more  justifiable 
he  found  the  Epochs  from  which  it  started,  and  to  whidi  it  was 
destined  ultimately  to  return. 

2.  Moreremarkable, perhaps, were theideas of  SokrtiteA,I^rrh6n, 
and  their  Skeptjcal  successors,  as  to  the  effect  of  Epochs  r^;anled 
as  a  startiog-point  of  ethicfj  action.  That  Sokrates  considered  his 
Nescience  to  possese  a  moral  dgnificanoe,  we  have  already  seen.  It 
was  the  active  suppreesion  of  the  self-conceit  and  opinion  ativenees 
which  are  so  often  the  sources  of  youthful  folly  and  recklessness. 
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It  tended,  byittt  counteraction  of  the  aelfisb  iastincts,  to  induce  that 
ftltruistic  dispoBition  which  is  the  basis  of  all  social  and  political 
life.  Similarly  PyirhSn  regarded  his  abstention  from  decieion  as 
poBEessing  an  ethical  signification.  That  he  was  correct  from  the 
standpoint  of  Greek  thiukei'S,  and  in  relation  to  their  definition 
of-EthicB  as  a  branch  of  Politics,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 
The  self -distrust  and  humility  it  inculcated  necessarily  subordinated 
the  individual  to  the  community  of  vMoh  he  formed  a  part.  In 
the  confessed  absenca  of  speculative  and  absolute  certitude,  it 
referred  him  to  the  conclusions  of  experience,  to  the  approved 
lessons  of  social  and  political  life,  for  standards  of  conduct  and 
practice.  Inherently  such  an  authority  might  not  be  the  btgheat 
conceivable,  but  it  was  the  beet  obtainable,  and  even  its  defects,  re- 
garded from  a  standpoint  of  philosophy,  were  more  than  compensated 
by  its  entire  harmony  with  the  Greek  conception  c^  patriotism. 
For  we  must  remember  that  among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  Greece 
patriotism  was  far  more  than  an  ordinary  huoian  or  even  social 
duty.  Its  motives,  sanctions,and prescriptions  were  esteemed  sacred 
and  divine.  To  a  cultured  Greek  statesman,  as,  e.g.  Perikles,  his 
own  counliy  of  Hellas  or  Attica  was  more  an  object  of  worship 
them  the  deities  of  Olympus.  The  existence  and  tangibility  of  iU 
interests  contrast«d  favourably  with  the  incertitude  in  which  both 
the  being  and  atti-ibutee  of  the  popular  divinities  were  nocesf  arily 
inve3t«d.  The  duty  of  saci'ifice  to  HerS  or  Aphrodite  might  be 
questioned,  the  obligation  of  self-immolation  if  necessary  at  the 
shrine  of  patriotism,  was  indisputable.  Now  the  Skeptical  require- 
ment of  a  complete  deference  on  grounds  of  expediency  to  the  laws, 
customs,  and  even  religion  of  the  State,  admirably  fell  in  with  thia 
conception  of  patriotism.  It  posited  the  State  as  an  authority 
whose  dictates,  whatever  their  speculative  incertitude,  had  a 
practical  and  utilitarian  obligation  which  was  irresistible.  It  is 
no  uncommon  ol^ection  against  SkeptidBm  that  the  excess  of  in- 
dividualism it  engenders  tends  to  produce  a  disturbing  influence  in 
the  social  relations  of  mankind.  This  might  be  true  of  the  ne^tive 
dogmatism  which  often  bears  the  name  of  Skepticism,  it  certainly 
is  not  troe  of  the  mere  attitude  of  suspense.  Of  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  normal  effect  is  to  induce  an  acquiescence  in  the  thinker's 
environment,  and  a  deference  to  customary  standards  and  rules  of 
action.  It  creates  an  aptitude  and  inclination  for,  not  a  repi^nauce 
to,  social  existence.  I  may  observe  that  tlie  connection  thus  indi- 
cated 1^  PyirhSn  between  Epoch*  and  political  and  ethical  conduct 
is  based  on  precisely  the  same  principles  ttiat  Jesuits  and  other 
extreme  religious  sectaries  employ  t«  procure  unconditional  sub- 
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miBsion  to  their  teaching  or  authority.  In  each  case  the  surrender 
of  tiie  individual  volition  or  knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  pre- requisite 
of  membershij). 

But  Fyrrhonic  Epochs  contributed  to  light  moral  conduct  for 
another  reason.  Bj  creating  a  kmd  of  deadlock  in  the  intellectual 
facultiew,  it  compelled  men  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  practice, 
and  to  the  social  instincts  which  among  cultured  peoples  serve  as 
guides  of  practice.  This  was  one  main  outcome  of  the  Sokratic 
Nescience.  Ratiocination  on  ethical  subjects  b«uig  uncertain  in  its 
conclusions,  an  appeal  to  the  direct  utterance  of  conscience,  reason, 
duty,  custom,  became  all  the  more  efisentisl.  All  Skeptics  from 
Sokrates  downward  are  agreed  that  difficulties  in  speculation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  hamper,  thwart,  or  even  postpone  obvious  action. 
No  impossibility  of  formulating  an  absolute  definition  of  courage, 
e.g.  oould  affect  the  duty  of  exemplifying  it  in  any  given  emer- 
gency. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die, 

is  the  well-known  principle  of  military  obedience,  and  a  similar 
rule  obtains  in  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  life,  immediate  action 
being  in  most  cases  not  only  the  best  but  the  only  solution  of  a 
difficulty.  This  subordination  of  speculation  to  the  categorical 
imperative  of  duly  is  a  principle  common  to  all  Skeptics.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  that  this  stress  on  conscience  as  a  rule  of  practice 
is  in  part  the  individual  and  subjective  aspect  of  the  obligation 
already  considered  of  deferring  to  the  laws,  ussges,  and  prescriptions 
of  the  community,  for  the  conscience  of  every  man  will  of  necessity 
reflect  the  opinion  of  its  environment.  Butamong  leading  Skeptics 
the  sacrednesB  of  the  individaal  conscience  is  nevertheless  carefully 
guarded.  In  the  supreme  instance  of  Sokrates,  the  authority  of  his 
Daimon  was  clearly  regarded  as  paramoimt,  and  with  othor  Skeptics 
there  was  generally  a  point  where  even  the  obligations  of  patriot- 
ism, semi-divine  as  they  were,  might  be  compelled  to  give  place  to 
the  '  still  small  voice '  of  the  man  himself.  Fyrrhdn,  at  any  rate, 
emphasized  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sokrates.  He  required  ttie 
wise  man  starting  from  the  position  of  Epochs  to  look  to  the  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  his  feelings,  conscience,  Ac,  for  suggestions  of , 
action.  Not  only  so,  but  he  demanded  that  be  should  car^ully 
train  and  mould  bis  impulses  so  that  their  decision  might  not  be 
erroneous.  In  effect — for  this  is  the  purport  of  his  recommendation 
— he  advised  the  creation  of  an  artificial  Daimon  whenever  a  man 
unlike  Sokrates  might  find  himself  unprovided  with  a  natural  one. 
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with  the  difference  tbat  ite  behests  should  be  not  only  native  bat 
positive  as  well. 

This  streaa  upon  principleeofaction,  external  and  intema.1,  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  a  general  principle  of  all  Skeptics — I  mean 
their  preference  of  practice  to  theory.  Whether  this  characteristic 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  reaction  of  the  energizing  against  the 
proved  incertitude  and  incapacity  of  the  speculative  faculties,  or  as 
evincing  a  recognition  that  over-mnch  cc^tation  t«uda  to  paralyse 
human  activity,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Hamlet,  is  a 
question  ve  need  not  decide.  Probably  both  consideratiooB  00* 
operate  in  producing  the  idea.  At  any  rate,  it  is  common' to 
modem  as  well  as  to  ancient  Skeptics.  Montaigne  and  Gharron, 
Leftdng  and  Kant,  have  it  no  less  than  Sokrates  and  Pyrrh&n.  All 
agi«e  that  action  may  be  and  often  is  independent  of  speculation, 
that  it  has  a  sphere  of  its  own  into  which  the  '  nicely  calculated 
less  or  more '  of  theoretic  and  probable  considerations  is  not  allowed 
to  trespass.  With  the  Greeks,  as  also  with  Montaigne,  Agrippa, 
and  other  modems,  the  outcome  of  this  feeUng  was  singular.  It 
induced  a  etrees  on  those  sciences  which  related  directly  to  human 
motives  and  rules  of  action,  to  the  n^lect  of  all  theoretic  scieuce 
whatsoever.  The  disdain  of  Sokrates  for  physical  science  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  life  we  have  already  noticed,  as  well  as  hia 
contempt  for  the  Sophists  and  the  different  arts  they  pretended  to 
teach.  Timon  also  eulogizes  Fyrrh6n  for  his  contempt  of  physiciBt 
researches :  '  Thou  dost  not  care  to  investigate  whence  cornea  the 
atmoE^ibere  that  surrounds  Hellas,  or  the  source  and  final  destiny 
of  each  single  thing,'  When  we  come  to  Sextos  we  shall  find  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings  dii-ected  against  the  sciences  of  his  day, 
and  endenvouring  to  prove  that  their  boasted  rules  and  methods 
end  only  in  self-contradiction  and  uncertainty.  More  anomalously, 
we  find  a  similar  distrust  of  theoretical  knowledge  even  in  a  pro- 
fessed humanist  like  Montague.  The  French  essayist,  like  his 
Greek  predecessors,  despifee  all  mere  book-learning,  and  regards 
with  suspicion  and  contempt  the  physical-science  efforts  of  bis  age. 
-  Here,  tLen,  we  find  the  Skeptical  distrust  of  theory  in  comparison 
with  practice,  of  speonlation  compared  with  ethical  action,  attaining 
an  extreme  of  obscurantism,  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Skeptics  as  a  class,  is  entirely  opposed  to  their  general  tendencies. 
3.  Another  of  the  affinities  which  Pyrrh6n  and  his  school  share 
with  Sokrates  is  a  perception  of  what  might  be  called  the  religious 
nature  of  Skepticism  and  suspense.  Pyrrb&n,  we  have  aeen,  was 
chosen  by  the  Eljans  as  high-priest,  the  meaning  of  that  office 
probably  being  that  his  precepts  and  example  were  regarded  as 
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pcwseeeings  satutai;,  half-religious,  half-moral  inflaenoe.  We  have 
also  seen  that  he  wae  enppoeed  to  have  deriyed  hie  doctrin«e  od 
the  (leoeptivenees  of  outward  phenomena,  ihe  duly  of  suppraaaiDg 
nasertion,  the  importaace  of  preserring  a  aerenitj  that  no  outward 
agency  could  affect,  as  well  as  his  practice  of  profound  meditation, 
from  the  Gymnosophista  of  India.  Both  of  these  traditions 
point  to  PyirhSn's  reoognitioD  of  intellectual  self-abnegation  as 
poBaeesiog  a  religione  significance.  Nor  would  it  he  easy  to  show 
that  Skepticism  may  not  legitimately  bear  such  a  oonstruction. 
Id  its  essence  it  is  a  kind  of  self-denial,  and  that  of  the  moat 
difficult  nnd  painful  character.  It  is  the  repreesioQ  of  certain 
instincts,  vigorons  in  all  men,  vehement  in  most,  in  the  direction 
of  assertion  or  negation,  and  the  greater  the  measure  of  Sfeepticiam 
the  more  forcible  the  represion.  Kow  this  suppression  of  self 
in  some  form  or  other  is  a  duty  inculcate  by  all  religions  as  well 
as  by  philosophies  that  claim  a  religions  character.  It  is  common, 
e.g.  to  Hindu  philosophy,  to  CbriatiBnity,  and  to  Greek  thought. 

In  the  first  case  the  Saukhya  philosopher  and  the  Buddhist 
exerdaed  self-doiial — we  might  term  it  Beir-effiLcement— as  a  mode 
of  attaining  freedom  &om  matter,  final  absorption,  aad  Nirvana ; 
the  Christian  thinker  advocated  It  as  a  condition  of  service  to 
Ood,  or  to  facilitate  the  reception  ab  extra  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas ; 
the  Greek  philoeopher  considered  it  a  salutary  act  of  self-discipline 
likely  to  induce  such  virtues  as  ingennousneee,  impartiality,  and 
philosophical  serenity.  We  shall  see  in  our  next  discussion  the 
lengths  to  which  this  principle  was  carried  by  Orientals ;  but  the 
principle  occupies  no  unimportant  position  in  Greek  philosophy,  all 
its  profounder  and  idealizing  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  to  Plotinos, 
recognizing  ita  influence.  Sokrates  r^pirded  hia  persistent  reprea- 
Bion  of  knowledge-consciousness  both  aa  a  religious  act  of  obedience 
to  divine  command  and  as  a  condition  of  moral  progress.  The 
long-continued  silence  demanded  of  the  Pythagorean  became  in 
the  Sokratic  system  the  studied  repression  of  all  conviction.  BotJi 
philosophers  agreed  in  r^arding  dogmatic  tendencies  and  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  as  marks  of  pride  and  self-con.sequence,  which 
in  the  interests  as  well  of  the  individual  as  of  humanity  it  was 
desirable  to  suppress.  These  considenitioiis  will  help  us  to  under- 
steud  the  religious  phase  of  Pyrrhdn's  teaching.  So  far  from  laying 
downany  novel  theoiy  when  asserting  the  importance  of  saspen.se,  he 
was  only  following  some  of  the  earliest  traditions  of  Greek  thought. 
He  may  have  r^arded  himself  as  sharing  with  Pythagoras  and 
Sokraten  a  divinely  imposed  mission  to  suppress  imaginary  know- 
ledge.    He  certainly  believed  that  the  attempt  was  a  religious 
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duty  aa  iDducing  th&t  aelf-distrustiul,  meek,  and  truiqni]  frame 
of  mind  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religions  to  create.  Nor  was  its 
moral  efficacy  lees  distinctly  marked ;  for  the  man  who,  in  virtue  of 
his  Epochs  or  the  intellectual  condition  it  implied,  possessed  suffi- 
cient command  over  himself  as  to  repress  assertion  on  all  doubtful 
subjects,  would  not  be  readily  led  astray  by  more  ordinary  propen- 
sities and  passiooB.  At  this  point  Fyrrhonio  Eiiq>6nse  touches  that 
stem  self-disci  pline  which  is  the  noblest  charaot«ristic  of  Stoiinsm. 
Its  practical  operation  in  the  case  of  Pyrrhfin  hime^  is  shown  by 
his  opinion  that  nothing  was  worth  striving  for  except  virtue. 

4.  The  Pyrrhcmic  employment  of  the  term  Ataraxia  may  pos- 
dhly  have  been  derived  from  Demokritoe,  but  as  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified th^e  can  be  little  doubt  that  Fyrrhdn,  like  other  Skeptics, 
found  the  highest  exemplification  of  that  attainment  in  Bokratee. 
He  was  the  perennial  illustration  to  all  subsequent  thinkers  of 
complete  mental  tranquillity.  Whether  the  anecdote  recorded  of 
Pyrrhdn's  protesting  that  life  and  death  were  indifierent,  and,  being 
asked  why  he  did  not  die,  replying  because  it  was  indifierent^  be 
authentic  or  not,  the  story  is  hardly  more  than  a  corollary  from  the 
later  scenes  of  Sokrates's  life.  If  any  man  ever  manifested  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  indifference  of  We  and  death,  it  was  Sokrates : 
nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  this  feeling  was  a  distinct  and  inevit- 
able product  of  his  teaching.  Had  he  been  careful  of  logical  defini- 
tion and  systematizatiou,  he  might  have  devised  some  teim  with 
the  same  meaning  as  Ataraxia  in  order  to  mark  the  phUosophical 
serenity  which  was  the  outcome  of  his  principles ;  but  this  was 
a  methodical  conception  of  philosophy  absolutely  prohibited  by  his 
starting-point  of  Kesdence.  Sokratee  was  in  this  particular  much 
more  clear-sighted  than  the  later  schools  of  Greek  SkepUcs.  He 
discerned  the  inoongrnity  between  a  profession  of  personal  ignorance 
and  a  systematized  scheme  of  philosophy.  With  the  Pyrrhonists 
and  their  successors,  however,  Ataraxia  was  only  one  of  many 
terms  and  formulas  employed  to  denote  complete  intellectuiJ 
immobility,  the  Nirvana  of  Greek  phUoeophy.  Pyrrhfin's  manifes- 
tation of  this  characteristic  was  so  banscendent  that  Timon  com- 
pared him  to  a  go<1.  In  conjunction  with  this  phase  of  Sokratio 
and  Pyrrhonic  teaching,  and  connecting  it  still  further  with  Hindu 
speculation,  is  the  fact  that  both  Sokratea  and  Fyrrhfin  seem  to 
have  practised  the  absorbed  reverie  so  characteristic  of  Oriental 
thinkers.  One  of  the  beet-attested  stories  in  the  histoiy  of  Sokratee 
is  his  having  remained  on  one  occasion  is  a  state  of  rapt  meditation 
for  a  whole  night,  and  the  same  peculiarity  is  aatiriaed  hy  Aristo- 
phanes BO  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  common  habit  of  bis  life ;  indeed 
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this  was  only  the  aatural  consequence  of  a  persistent  observance 
of  the  iiyanctioQ  'Know  thyself,'  no  man  engnged  in  earnest 
introspection  being  able  always  to  avoid  that  self  concraitration 
which  takes  the  form  of  reverie.  The  same  trait  is  manifested  also 
in  Pyrrhfin's  character.  He  recommended  profound  meditation  to 
his  disciples  as  a  method  of  self-discipline,  and  as  likely  to  induce 
ethical  perfection.  I  have  mentioned  the  anecdote  of  faie  having 
been  once  asked  by  a  disciple  the  meaning  of  his  contemplative 
moods,  when  he  replied  that  he  was  studying  how  to  become  more 
virtuous.  Another  of  the  stories  bearing  on  this  point  is  a  little 
ludicrous.  PyTrh6n  being  once  in  a  Btorm-toesed  ship,  when  his 
fellow-passengers  were  terrified  lest  they  should  be  drowned,  the 
philosopher,  who  displayed  the  utmost  indifference,  directed  their 
attention  to  a  pig  composedly  feeding  on  deck  as  an  example  of 
undisturbed  serenity — porcine  Atanuda,  we  might  term  it— which 
they  might  worthily  emulate.  When  we  come  to  later  Skeptics  we 
shall  find  this  apathy  shading  off  into  a  mystic  idealism  and  self- 
extinction  httle  if  at  all  distinguishable  from  Oriental  Nihilism. 

Enough  has  now  been  advanced  as  to  their  community  of  views 
and  methods  to  identify  Sokrates  and  Pyrrhfin  as  men  of  similar 
disposition,  and  as  follow^v  of  a  common  Skepticism.  "Sot  are  we 
left  in  forming  this  conclusion  to  a  comparison  of  incidental  traits 
which  the  traditionary  portraits  of  the  two  thinkers  reveal  to  us. 
We  have  the  direct  evidence  of  Sextos  Empeirikos  and  Cicero  for 
the  fact  that  Sokrates  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority  by  ^r- 
rhonistB,  and  that  different  sects  of  Skeptics  called  themselves  by 
his  name.  Hence  whatever  distinction  scholars  of  the  nineteentji 
century,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  historical  infallibility,  have  made 
between  Sokrates  and  PyrrhSn,  Greek  writers  who  lived  within  four 
centuries  after  their  death,  when  their  traditions  were  still  alive 
among  the  schools  and  disciples  created  by  them,  recognized  no  such 
difference.  '  The  conjecture  is  not  improbable,'  says  Srandis,  '  that 
Fyn-hSn  regarded  the  great  Athenian  as  his  pattern.' '  To  me  it 
ratherseems  that  they  were  men  in  kind  of  predsely  similar intelleo- 
taal  idiosyncrasy,  who,  starting  from  the  same  standpoint,  pursued 
the  same  method  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  same  goat.  Setting  aside 
the  difference  of  greater  elaboration  and  systematization  in  the 
latter  thinker,  the  chief  difference  between  the  men  relates  to  the 
singular  diversity  of  their  fates,  the  hemlock  cup  in  Athens  con- 
trasted with  a  high-priesthood  at  Elis,  as  to  which  a  contemporary  of 
Pyrrhfln  might  have  written ; — 

Ulecrucem  sceletis  pretium  tulit,  bic  diad^ma. 
'  Article  in  Smith's  Dictiaaary  of  Biography  oa  Pyrrbou. 
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Reasons  of  time,  place,  and  gen^Hl  drcumstances  woiild,  bow- 
cvt^,  go  far  to  account  for  this  disparity. 

But  contrasted  as  schools,  the  FjTrhomsts,  as  already  remarked, 
manifeet  one  important  divergency  from  the  principles  of  Sokrates. 
They  represent  the  transition  of  pure  suspense  into  n^^tion.  In- 
stead of  the  Elokratic  'I  am  ignorant,'the  formula  becomes  generd, 
'All  men  are  Ignorant;'  in  other  words,  truth  is  inconceivable. 
We  are  able  to  trace  this  trancation  from  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  from  the  singular  to  the  universal,  by  the  increase  of 
Skeptical  axioms  b^imiing  with  '  all,'  or  some  similar  formdla  of 
niuver«alism,  to  which  I  need  hardly  say  pure  Skepticism  has  no 
right.  Such  propositions  as  "Tnith  does  not  exist,'  'Nothing  can 
be  known,'  which  were  to  emei^  in  Greek  Skepticism,  are  negative 
dogmas,  and  of  the  most  unjustifiable  kind.  Indeed,  amore glaring 
instance  of  non  aequilur  it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  than 
the  inference  from  the  equipoise  of  particular  contradictories  or  from 
individual  Nescience  that  all  truth  is  impossible.  It  is  just  this  hasty 
conclusion  from  the  individual  to  the  universe  that  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  all  intolerant  and  supercilious  dogmatism,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  inference  is  made  In  a  negative  or  a  posi- 
tive direction.  So  far,  then,  as  I^n-hda  or  his  followers  aoceptod 
n^pitive  or  even  largely  impereonal  conclusions,  they  evacuated 
the  only  safe  or  justifiable  position  of  the  Skeptic,  the  personal 
conviction  asserted  by  Sokrotes.  As  a  result  of  these  negative 
tendencies  developed  by  Pyrrhdn's  successors,  we  have  even  now  the 
term  Pyrrhonism  employed  to  signify  negation  as  well  as  non- 
affirmation,  BO  that  pure  Skepticism  has  been  generally  confounded 
with  a  determiuate  denial  just  aa  hostile  to  its  own  standpoint 
as  dogmatic  assertion.  We  may  perhaps  partly  account  for  this 
n^ative  development  of  Pyrrhonists  by  the  growth  of  peripatetic 
d<^ma  during  the  fourth  century  &.C.  It  certainly  appears  a 
rule  in  the  history  of  Greek  and  every  other  Skepticism  that  its 
juxteposition  with  positive  dogma  is  certain  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional stress  on  negation.  When  therefore  this  Is  manifested, 
perhaps  in  excess,  by  those  who  professedly  start  from  a  position  of 
suspense,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  ofiensive  polemic  against 
avowed  adversaries  rather  than  the  defence  (^  their  own  position. 
Skeptical  controvendalists,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  are  not  a  whit 
fairer  or  more  scrupulous  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

The  name  of  Timon  '  is  so  associated  with  his  master  PyrrhSn 
that  few  separate  remarks  are  needed  to  describe  him.     He  is  beet 
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known  for  certain  utirical  poems  in  wbioh  be  attacked  dogmatic 
BjrBtama  and  authors  of  every  kind.  He  also  expounded  the  leading 
principlee  of  FTrrbonic  thought  in  some  terse  and  pungent  veraett.' 
The  animus  revealed  bj  Timon  against  diBKntieiits  from  and 
(^ponente  to  the  Skeptical  method  illostratee  that  controversial 
aofiumees  of  which  all  the  later  Skeptics  snppl;  us  with  examples. 
SpeonlativBly  a  complete  Skeptic,  he  however  agrees  with  Fyrrhdn 
tliat  virtue  is  the  eupreme  good  of  man.* 

The  Sew  Aoademy  {ArJcfilaot). 

The  precise  mean  in  {^osophical  speculation  is  as  hard  to 
preserve  as  in  ethical  practice.  Hie  common  object  both  of  Sokra- 
tic  Nescience  and  Fyrrhonio  Epochs  was  to  form  a  barrier  against 
dogmatism  or  unfounded  and  arrogant  knowledge;  but  the  bistoij 
of  Pyrrhonism  shows  us  that  the  barrier  broke  down,  and  that  not 
by  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  but  by  the  over  zeal  and  indiscretion 
of  its  adherents.  No  &tality  is  more  common  in  the  hietoij  of 
philosophical  principlee  than  that  which  awaits  them  by  the  exag- 
gerated care  of  their  friends.  Philoeophera  being — underneath  tbe 
long  flowing  cloaks  of  systems  and  dogmas — only  ordinary  mortals, 
oocaeioually  condescend  to  human  weakness.  Henoe  Uiey  some- 
timee  treat  their  principlee  like  Puff's  actors  in  'The  Critic' — 
'  Give  them  a  good  thing,  and  ihey  never  know  when  to  have  done 
with  it'  The  Fyrrhoniats  treated  their  starting-point  of  Epochs 
in  this  fitshion.  They  extended,  generalised,  universalized  its  im- 
plication until  it  became  absolute  n^ation.  The  next  move  in  the 
history  o(  Qreek  Skepticism  was  therefore  reactionary.  Recoiling 
from  a  conception  of  philosophy  which  made  both  iteelf  and  the 
search  accompanying  it  illusory,  Qreek  tliougbt  manifested  a  desire 
to  start  afresh  from  the  teacbiugs  of  Sokratee  and  tlie  idealism  of 
Plato.  Of  this  movement,  our  chief  exponent  is  Arkesilaos,  This 
thinker  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  .^Botia  about  316  or  316  B.C.  Having 
first  studied  in  his  native  town  under  a  mathematician,  Autolykos, 
he  came  to  Athens  and  put  himself  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Peripatetics ;  but  he  soon  joined  the  Academics,  under  the  tuition  of 
Krantor,  and  became  a  leading  teacher  among  those  who  still  kept 
to  the  tmditions  of  Plato.  We  are  told  also  that  he ,  gave  much 
attention  to  PyrrhSn,  and  a  parody  of  a  Homeric  line  w^  em- 
ployed to  describe  bis  mostere — 

Plato  the  first,  Pyirhon  the  Isat,  between  tbesB  Diodorua 
— an  order  which,  I  suspect,  we  are  to  take  not  as  chronol<^caJ,  but 

■  Waobsmuth,  p.  13,  >  S«xt.  Biiip.  adv.  MtUK.  zi.  §  80. 
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as  marking  his  own  ultimate  pbilosopbicftl  preference.  Diogenes 
Laertius  recounts  many  anecJotee  illnBtrative  of  bis  personal  habits 
and  disposition.  Hia  faTourite  author,  we  are  informed,  was 
Homer,  whom  be  was  acciutomed  to  read  every  night  before  re- 
tiring to  reet  We  may  incidentally  notice  that  Homer  was  the 
author  most  read  for  purposes  of  relaxation  by  all  the  later  Greek 
Skeptics,  a  preference  which  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
well-known  &ct  that  Idealists  and  Skeptics  delight  in  occasional 
contemplations  of  a  realism  alien  to  their  general  methonla.  At- 
ke«]aofl  was  known  for  his  eloquence  and  for  a  complete  mastery 
over  those  words  and  phrases  vhicb  as  a  Skeptic  he  distmsted. 
He  possessed  a  keen  indsiTe  wit  and  a  talent  for  Sokratio  irony 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  on  philosophical  bigots  or 
unidea'd  obecuiantists.  Utterly  despising  wealA,  be  was  profusely 
charitable,  especially  to  needy  scholars  and  thinkers.  He  was 
entirely  free  from  the  small  ricee  of  professional  jealousy.  Though 
himself  the  head  of  a  philosophical  school,  he  was  not  offended 
if  a  pupil  displayed  a  preference  for  a  rival  teat^er.  He  thus 
practically  exemplified  one  of  the  most  fundamental  maxims  of 
Skepticism — the  innate  idiosyncrasy  of  every  individnal  thinker. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  his  having  himself  taken  such  dissentient 
pajnls  and  committed  them  to  the  charge  of  other  masters.  He 
lived  the  modest,  retiring  life  of  a  studious  recluse,  declining  to 
take  any  part  in  political  matters,  and  rarely  leaving  his  home. 
He  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-five. 

The  intellectual  career  of  Arketdlaos,  so  for  as  we  are  able 
to  determine  it  from  the  scattered  and  fragmentary  intimations 
which  constitute  the  whole  of  oar  information  on  the  subject, 
consists  of  two  moments  or  thought-directions : — 

1st.  The  negative  tendendce  of  Fyrrhonists  and  the  positive 
dc^ma  of  Stoics  suggested  an  appeal  to  the  standpoint  of  Sokrates ; 
in  other  words,  ArkesilaoB  endeavoured  to  reassert  personal  Ne- 
science or  pure  suspense  as  the  inquirer's  true  position. 

2nd.  Having  destroyed  by  means  of  his  Skeptical  methods  the 
principal  dogmatic  schemes  then  current,  he  tried  to  substitute  for 
them  a  system  nuR«  or  lees  developed  of  PKtonic  idealism. 

1.  The  Skeptical  pa<dtions  of  Arkesilaos  are  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  traditions  recorded  of  him  than  his  latec"  construc- 
tive Flatonism.  He  not  only  reaffirmed  the  Sokratic  principle  of 
Keecience,  but  he  endeavoured  to  accentuate  it  To  the  profession 
of  ignorance  of  all  things,  he  added  that  he  was  ignorant  even  of 
his  ignorance.     He  would  not  dare  to  affirm  bis  standpoint  of  noa- 
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affirmation.  Waiving  the  Mlf-contradictory  character  of  this 
proposition,  we  may  regard  it  as  denoting  an  approach  to  that 
idealistic  nihiliBm  which  we  shall  find  in  its  perfection  among 
Hindu  thinkers.  We  must,  however,  prepare  onreelvee  foe 
aimilar  manifestations  of  extreme  Skepticism  in  what  is  left  to  as 
of  Greek  philosophy,  where  averaion  to  simple  affirmation  even  of 
principles  inherently  Skeptical  is  often  cMried  to  a  ludicroos  excess. 
At  the  same  time,  this  reassertion  of  Sokratic  Nescience  aeems  to 
prove  that  Arkedlaos  recognized  the  individual  subjective  stand- 
point which  in  ultimate  ratiocination  is  the  only  firm  basis  of 
Skepticism,  and  which  the  later  Pyrrhoniste  appear  to  have  lost 
Bight  of.  But  with  the  Sokratic  Kescience  Arkesilaos  also  com- 
bined the  more  formal  Epoch*  of  the  PyrrhonistB.  Maintaining  the 
oidinary  Skeptical  principle,  that  a  counter-proposition  of  equal 
validity  might  be  opposed  to  every  propounded  proposition,  he 
declared  suspense  to  be  the  only  safe  standpoint  for  the  wise  man. 
To  search  for  these  antitheticals  constituted  the  main  occupation  of 
the  Skeptic,  to  jnxtapodt  them  so  as  to  attain  a  perfect  equivalence 
was  the  culminating  proof  erf  his  intellectual  deicterity.  Though 
often  and  justly  chargeable  with  anscmpnlousness,  he  was  yet 
theoretically  anxioua  that  hia  subjective  feeling  of  suspense  should 
be  really  as  well  as  nominally  justified  by  an  external  condition  of 
antinomy.  Any  inequality  in  the  antitheticals  would  necessarily 
prejudice  if  not  imperil  its  proper  outcome  of  mental  neutrality, 
and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  result  that  the  Skqttic  was  en- 
joined to  employ  all  the  resources  of  his  investigation.  Here 
again  it  seems  pertinent  to  remark  that  this  conception  of  search, 
which  we  shall  find  in  the  whole  remaining  portion  of  Greek 
Skepticism,  did  not  necessarily  imply,  as  often  supposed,  an  unprin- 
cipled dissatisfactAon  with  every  assertion  that  might  be  preferred, 
the  licence  or  insolence  of  contradiction,  as  Augustine  termed  it. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps,  it  may  have  prodaced  this  result,  for  it  is 
a,  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Skeptics  any  mwe  than  sectariea 
or  thinkers  of  any  other  kind  invariably  applied  their  common 
principles  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  position  of  search 
signified  the  outlook  of  the  far-sighted,  versatile,  many-sided 
thinker,  to  whom  every  truth  was  a  nucleus  of  numberless  complex 
relations,  each  of  which  must  be  determined  before  a  final  concla- 
don  could  be  formed.  It  sprang  from  a  conviction,  common  to  all 
the  profounder  thinkers  of  Greece,  of  the  infinity  of  all  truth. 
It  was  a  well-founded  distrust  of  the  ability  of  any  human  being 
to  attain  infallibility  on  any  matter  of  pare  speculation.  It  also 
embodied  a  feeling — itself,  too,  a  product  of  the  earliest  Hellenic 
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speculation — that  Ungange  waa  an  imperfect  instrumentality 
for  fully  expressing  all  the  many-^ded  aiipects  that  pertain  to 
every  truth.  Oftentimes  it  was  the  protest  of  a  man  on  the 
top  of  ft  high  mountain  against  tlie  horizon  limitatiosB  affirmed  by 
his  brother  on  the  plain.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
happy  results  of  this  perpetual  keen-sighted  search  regarded  only 
aa  an  instrument  of  culture.  It  produced  a  marvelloua  facility 
for  detecting  doubtful  or  imperfect  tnitha,  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  the  manifold  divCTsifonn  phaaee  that  evtaj  speculative  or 
moral  truth  must  necessarily  possess.  It  created  a  readiness  to 
etitimate  diverse  degrees  of  probability,  it  engendered  a  taste  for 
comprehension,  for  an  all-inclusive  catholicity  in  respect  of  the 
area  and  materials  of  inveetigation,  which  at  any  rate  rendered  a 
bigoted  or  narrow  judgment  impossible.  Setting  aside  ihe  direct 
consequences  assigned  it  by  the  Skeptics,  and  its  occasional  em- 
ployment to  establish  a  deadlock  of  conflicting  antithetical  s,  the 
method  was  clearly  valuable  in  itself,  and  was  admirably  adapt«d 
to  meet  human  exigencien.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any 
philosophy  as  posseatiing  ill  tendencies  or  as  being  unsiiitable 
for  humanity  that  proclaimed  search  to  be  an  indispensable  part 
of  its  method.  Arkesilaos,  moreover,  pursued  Sokratic  tactics 
in  his  intercourse  towards  otbera.  We  are  told  that  in  con- 
versation with  disciples  he  suppressed  his  own  convictjons,  that  is, 
he  proclaimed  his  own  Nescience,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
extracting  and  testing  their  supposed  certainties.  From  this 
standpoint  of  Agnosticism  he  r^arded  the  different  dogmatic 
systems  current  in  his  time ;  he  treated  Peripatetics,  Stoic»,  Epi- 
koureiins  as  Sokratea  had  treated  the  formal  teachings  of  the 
Sophists.  We  are  told  that:  he  likened  the  formal  Dialectic  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  to  thimble-rif^ng— indeed,  the  uselessness 
and  nnscrupulous  nature  of  tc^c  considered  as  a  method  of  dogma 
may  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  foremost  traditions  of  the  new 
Academy.  It  possessed,  as  we  know,  the  combined  authority  of 
Sokrates  and  Plato.  Another  Sokratic  ^standpoint  shared  by 
Arkesilaoe  waa  the  distinction  between  specul&tion  and  practice. 
His  own  blameless,  modest,  unselfish  life  was  a  proof  that  in  bis 
own  case  tlie  supposed  freed<mi  of  his  philosophical  opinions  bad 
proved  no  detriment  to  his  moral  conduct,  social  duties  being 
governed  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  govern  abstract 
truths.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Pyrrhfin  how  strong  a  basis 
for  practical  ethics  was  found  in  the  Greek  virtue  of  patriotism. 
The  Skeptic  was  enjoined  to  submit  dutifully  to  the  laws,  reli- 
gion, social  ca^ttems,  &c.  of  his  country.  With  the  new  Acsulemy 
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the  Bame  dntiea  fire  baaed  on  a  more  general  and  abstract  principle, 
viz.  '  Probability  is  the  rule  of  conduct.'  We  shall  have  to  disctm 
the  bearings  of  the  Academic  theoty  of  probabilism  more  fiillj 
when  we  come  to  Eameadea,  its  greatest  exponent;  here  we  will 
only  remark  that  as  a  rule  of  ethice  it  serves  to  expreea  the  con- 
sciousness that  social  duties,  laws,  and  other  bonds  of  hnmaji 
societies  are  i  priori  likely  to  be  based  on  what  long  experience 
has  determined  to  be  expedient.  So  that  in  this  sense  [nxibability 
is  only  a  formal  and  generalized  expression  of  the  '  common-sense ' 
which  OB  a  rule  governs  the  conduct  of  commumties. 

Much  of  the  form  of  Arkesilaos's  Skepticism  was  doubtless 
det«rmined  by  the  polemical  relation  of  the  new  Academy  to  the 
extreme  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics ;  and  this  too  we  shall  have 
another  opportunity  for  discussing  when  we  come  to  Kameades. 
We  may  for  the  present  bear  in  mind  that  the  Stoics  claimed  de- 
monstrative certitude  as  the  combined  result  of  the  exerdse  of 
their  physical  senses  and  of  their  reason.  They  also  insisted  so 
strongly  on  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  almost  to  fall 
into  materialism.  Arkesilaoe  opposed  both  of  these  tenets.  As 
to  the  former,  he  denied  that  the  Stoic  conld  attain  certitude  either 
by  hb  senses  or  by  his  reason ;  as  to  the  latter,  he  met  the  ma- 
terialism of  his  adversaries  by  a  cotintei^movement  of  idealism, 
taking  as  his  guide  liie  teaching  of  Plato. 

2.  At  this  point  we  arrive  at  the  second  of  the  thought-direO' 
tioDG  of  Arkesilaos,  his  constmctive  idealism.  Having  destroyed  by 
methodical  Skepticism  the  chiefest  dogma-schemes  current  in  his 
time,  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  erect  in  their  place  a  S3rstom  more  or 
leesdevelopedofPlatcmic  Transcendentalism.  The  nature  of  Uiis  we 
are  only  able  to  guess  from  certain  obscure  and  indirect  hints.  Thus 
Sextos  tolls  us  of  the  tradition  that  Arkesilaoe  had  employed  his 
Skeptical  battery  to  clear  the  way  and  prepare  the  ground  for  Pla- 
tonic dogma;  and  the  same  testimony  is  also  given  by  other 
writers.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  he  is  gener^ly  left  out 
of  the  ennmeration  of  Academics  when  the  absolute  deniers  of 
truth  belonging  to  that  school  are  reckoned,  as  if  his  standpoint 
in  that  particular  was  not  alb^ether  unquestiosable. '  We  find  too 
that  his  seveiance  from  Timon  and  the  Pyrrhonists  was  greater  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  his  adoption  of  a  Skeptical  attitude  in 
oppositiou  to  their  determined  neigation.  Though  Timon  praisee 
him  in  one  of  bis  writings,  he  seems  to  have  shown  towards  him 
that  mixture  of  indignation  and  bitter  contempt  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  bestow  upon  dogmatists  of  all  creeds.  Diogenes 
'  Dr.  Haa£,  De  PhU.  Si-ejit.  Siicceffwtiibm,  p.  20, 
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relates  that  when  Timon  first  aaw  Arkeailaos  among  his  own 
disciplnhe  aak:ed  him, '  What  doeet  thon  here  in  our  domains  who 
Kte  free  men  1 '  and  being  in  turn  questioned  by  Arkeeilaos  why  he 
had  left  Thebes  to  come  to  Athens,  answered, '  To  be  amused  by 
watching  yon  in  your  lofty  Sights,'  from  vlideb  we  may  infer  that 
Arkesilnos  carried  Us  I^tonism  to  some  extreme  of  mysticism. 
Nor  ia  this  transition  either  improbable  or  uncommon.  On  the 
contrary,  Uie  intimate  relation  of  Skepticism  and  Idealism  is  a 
fact  that  we  shall  have  repeated  opportunities  for  exemplifying  in 
the  course  ot  our  investigations.  Distinctly  marked  in  the  in- 
t«11ectual  career  of  prominent  thinkers,  it  is  abundantly  attested 
by  spemt  historical  epochs.  In  the  case  of  Plato,  the  Skeptical 
starting-point  of  Sokrates  is  finally  developed  into  a  tranacenden- 
t&lism  almost  akin  to  mysticism.  Giordano  Bruno,  William  <d 
Ockam,  and  other  Skeptjcs  represent  a  similar  transformation. 
Indeed,  whenever  we  find  a  consistent  idealist,  we  may  always  be 
certain  tiiat  tiie  starting-point  of  his  mental  evolution  has  been 
Skeptical.  In  history,  too,  the  same  feet  is  shown  by  the  Neo- 
Platonism  which  followed  the  final  development  of  Greek  Skeptic- 
ism —by  the  idealism  of  Italian  thinkera  which  set  in  when  Hie 
Free-thought  of  the  Renaissance  had  done  its  work — by  the  umilar 
appearance  of  Quietism  in  France  during  l^e  seventeenth  century 
following  the  Skepticism  of  the  two  previous  centuries— and  by  the 
idealism  which  emerged  in  Germany,  after  the  waveof  free-thought 
heralded  by  the  French  Bevolutioti  and  its  own  'Storm  and  stress' 
had  spent  its  fbrce.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  determine  the  probable 
conditions  of  ArkesUaos's  evolution  from  Skepticism  to  idealism. 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  theory,'  that  having  demolished 
all  other  sources  of  dogma  he  attfflnpted  arbitrarily  to  supply 
their  place  with  his  own  subjective  intuitions  and  imaginative 
fictions.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  introspection 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Sokratic  '  Know  thyself,'  the  deter- 
mined appeal  in  every  case  of  doubt  to  the  verdict  of  consciousness 
— the  very  ground  principles  of  Skepticism — may  at  last  have  cul- 
minated in  the  adoption  of  a  few  subjective  theories  or  presumedly 
ascertained  truths  as  the  foundation  of  a  dog;matic  idealism  ;  in 
other  words,  Arkesilaos  might  easily  have  taken  his  own  per- 
sonal teets  of,  and  ideas  concerning,  truth,  as  possessing  not  only  a 
subjective  but  an  objective  validity.  He  would  thus  be  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  of  philosophical 
psychology. 

'  Sof^ested  bj   Prantl,    Ueberachi  der    Oricch-SSmiirk   PhilatyhU, 
p.  181. 
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I  am,  however,  r&r  from  wuhing  to  exaggerate  the  oonstructlTe 
idealunn  at  ArkeailaaH,  especially  in  ottr  ignoiwice  of  ite  pretiae 
extent.  There  are  forms  of  transcendentalism  bo  cloeelj  allKid 
with  the  denial  of  phymcftl  and  ntUonul  certitude  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  them.  At  bottom  Arkeeilaos 
was  a  Skeptic  of  the  Sokratic  pattern.  His  impnlses  and  efforts 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  Free-thought  With  the  tympatlietac 
comprehensiveness  which  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  expansive 
intellection  he  recc^ised  the  inherently  free  tendency  <rf  all  the 
higher  forms  of  Hellenic  thon^^t.  Thoagli  Sokt&tes  was  his  su- 
preme exemplar  of  Skepticism,  ke  saw  that  the  same  charactenstic 
in  varied  forms  pertained  to  many  of  his  predeceesora  in  tiie  re^l 
line  of  Greek  thinkers.  We  are  told  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  Skeptical  maxims  not  only  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  bat  of 
Anaxsgoras,  Empedokles,  I>emokritos,HMakIdtOs,  and  Parmeoides. 
He  is  thus  the  first  who  distinctly  pointed  ant  tiie  int^ectoal 
freedom,  the  spiritual  emancipation  from  dogma,  which  is  the  prime 
attribute,  the  collective  spirit,  of  Hellenic  speculation,  and  which 
histori&us  of  pbiloeophy,  most  of  them  allies  of  dogmatism,  have 
either  overlooked  or  unjustifiably  minimized. 

The  reactionaiy  influence  of  Arkeeilaoa  seema  to  have  died  with 
him,  for  his  successors  became  undistinguished  from  the  P7rrfaonist« ; 
indeed,  there  seems  ample  ground  for  assuming  that  after  his  death 
there  wss  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  schools.'  There  was, 
as  we  have  noticed,  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  common  principles 
and  methods  to  connect  the  disciples  of  Solmites  with  tlie  followeni 
of  Fyrrhdn.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  renewed  attention  to 
the  purer  form  of  Bokratic  Skepticism  might  have  contributed  to 
the  alliance  of  the  two  schools,  when  the  obstacle  of  his  own 
Platonic  X>ogmatism  bad  been  removed  by  hie  death. 

Xarneades, 

one  of  the  mont  remarkable  thinkers  in  the  whole  of  Greek 
philceophy,  and  the  undoubted  chief  of  the  Academy,  was  bom  in 
Gyrene  about  213  or  214  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  under 
Hegesinos,  an  Academic  teacher,  and  also  under  Diogenes  and 
Cbt^sippoB  the  Stoics.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  given  his  atten- 
tion to  ^e  whole  field  of  Greek  thought,  for  we  are  told  that  bin 
Skepticit<m  was  directed  against  all  preceding  phUosophers.  He 
thus  partook  of  the  comprehensive  many-sided  cultniv  which  all 
the  Greek  Sketitics  affected.     One  of  the  beet  known  of  thfe  few 

'   Dr.  Haas,  Oji.  cit.  p.  iS. 
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rocogni'Md  traditioaa  of  hia  life  is  his  embaesy  to  Koine,  where  hia 
eloquence,  vereatility,  dialectical  aabtlety,  and  Skeptical  radodna- 
tioD  produced  euch  a  startling  effect.  The  anecdote  is  of  peculiftr 
interest  as  representing  tbe  first  marked  encounter  in  history  be- 
tween Greek  speculation  and  Free-thought  and  Komau  narrownees 
and  dogma.  Kameodee  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  d^ty-five,  or 
according  to  some  writeis  ninety,  years,  and  is  thus  another  example 
ofthelongevityofprofeesedcultivatorsof  Ataraxia.  Hia  character  is 
painted  in  eulogistic  colours  by  friends  and  disciples.  Intellectually 
his  chief  attributes  were  a  peculiarly  indsive  acutenees  combined 
with  prot^mdity  of  thought,  a  quick  and  vivacious  temperament, 
a  marvellous  command  of  language,  and  a  wonderful  skill  in  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  a  dialectic  agile,  dexterous,  and  versatile,  an 
invincibte  persistency  of  purpoee  which  abandoned  no  problem 
until  it  had  been  exhaustively  discussed  and  left  no  opponent  un- 
vanqnished.  Personally  and  morally  his  own  habitual  serenity 
prove  that  his  boast  of  Ataraxia  was  not  unfounded,  and  notwith- 
standing his  dialectical  subtlety  and  his  speculative  reasoning  on 
every  side  of  a  subject — playing  like  Sokiates  both  sides  of  the  game 
as  well  in  ethical  as  in  intellectual  questions— his  own  conduct  was 
distdnguished  by  moral  purity  and  undeviating  rectitude.  Like 
others  of  the  later  Greek  thinkers,  Kameadee  left  behind  him  no 
writings,  except  a  few  unimportant  letters;  hot  in  his  case  we  are 
bett^  supplied  than  usual  with  reliable  traditions  as  to  his  teach 
iugs,  by  means  of  their  ample  mention  and  discussion  by  Sextos 
Empeirikce,  and  in  the  philosophical  works  of  Cioero^v' 

With  Kameades  and  the  moat  flourishing  period  ofthe  Academy 
which  he  represents,  we  come  in  contact  with  the  completest  and 
meet  determined  form  of  dogma  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  philosophy,  I  mean  Stoicism.  The  porch  whence  it  issued 
might  indeed  be  termed  the  central  temple  of  Hellenic  dogma- 
aystems,  or,  varying  the  simile,  we  might  term  it  the  Calvinism  of 
Greek  thought ;  forjustasCalvin  gathered  together  and  concentrated 
in  a  coherent  lexical  system  all  the  d<^mafiable  elements  of  Chris- 
tianitf,  or  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  such,  so  Stoicism  consolidated 
and  codified  all  the  more  positive  moments  in  Hellenic  philosophy. 
Thus  it  unified  the  conceptions  of  the  people  and  the  methods  of 
philosophers.  It  comprehended  and  systematized  the  scientific 
principles  and  aims  of  the  Peripatetics;  the  austere  morality  of 
the  Cynics ;  the  vigorous  adf-repression  of  the  Skeptics ;  the  stress 
on  practice  as  contrasted  with  theory,  and  the  pursuit  of  Ataraxia 
which  were  common  to  all  the  later  schemes  of  Hellenic  speculation ; 
as  well  as  the  chief  convictions  of  tbe  nation  on  the  subjecte  of  fate 
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9iid  providence.  It  included,  therefore,  every  department  of  humui 
thought ;  theology,  phymcal  science,  politics,  as  well  as  metaphysictd 
philoBophy.  StoidBtu  was,  moreov^,  related  to  Academic  Skepticism, 
as  Feripateticiem  and  other  forms  of  d<^:ma  had  been  to  prior 
schemes  of  Free-thought.  It  constitnted  the  poratiTesystem  in  regard 
of  which  Academic  douht  was  the  disintegrating  force.  To  a  certain 
extent  Stoicism,  like  other  dogma-schemes,  determined  the  nature 
of  the  Skeptidsm  opposed  to  it,  just  as  the  positive  strength,  &c.  of 
a  beleaguered  fortxees  snggeats  the  metliods  of  attack  best  adapted  to 
subdue  it ;  and  this  relation  is  signified  in  the  well-known  saying 
of  Kameades,  'Unless  Chiysippos  {the  chief  of  the  Stoics  after 
Zenon)  had  existed,  I  had  not  been,'  It  is  therefore  Deceasary  to 
observe,  summarizing  as  much  as  possible  the  leading  positions 
assailed  by  Eameadee,  that  the  Stoics  professed  to  have  discovered 
a  source  of  indulutable  certainty,  firstly  in  Uie  manner  in  which 
human  cognition  was  attained,  or  the  junction  <^  sabject  and  object 
in  what  th^  termed  '  comprehemdble  perception.'  Secondly,  Uiey 
.  claimed  certitude  for  their  scheme  of  definite  science  as  to  the  outer 
world.  They  were,  in  a  word,  dogmatic  both  as  to  the  subjective 
method  and  the  objective  form  and  substance  of  knowledge. 

Kameades  attacked  this  twofold  infallibility  by  denying  that 
there  could  be  any  criterion  of  demonstrable  truth,  neither  sen- 
satioD,  reason,  nor  imagination  Ixang  competent  to  fomish  it,  for 
all  of  these  were  liable  to  deception.  Besides,  even  if  a  criterion 
of  truth  were  admitted,  it  could  not  exist  apart  from  consciousness. 
Nov  an  animal  differs  from  lifeless  things  in  poseeeaing  a  capacity 
of  sensation  by  means  of  which  it  perc^ves  external  objecta.  As 
long  aa  this  susceptibility  is  unawakened,  it  perceives  nothing;  but 
being  aroused  and  as  it  were  modified  by  external  otgects,  it  perceives 
them.  Hie  criterion  of  truth  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the 
act  of  conscious  perception,  but  this  act  must  needs  indicate  bolii 
the  subject  and  also  the  junction  of  the  subject  with  the  object  in 
consciousness ;  the  conscious  act  being  inseparable  from  the  mental 
image  or  object  of  thought.' 

We  have  here,  I  need  hardly  pcant  out,  the  primary  position  of 
all  idealism,  and  a  standpoint  which  will  always  render  Skeptidsm 
an  integral  part  of  human  speculation.  The  Stok  asserted  the 
independent  reality  of  the  outor  world.  Hin  ■  comprehensible  per- 
ception,' the  mental  imsge  formed  by  bis  sensations,  be  regarded 
as  indubitably  and  objectively  true.  Eameodee  demurred  to  this 
conclusion.  All  that  sensation  revealed  was  itself,  r^arded  as  a 
'  Seit.  B«p.  adr.  Math.  vii.  169-61.  Comp.  Mr.  Levin's  work  above 
died,  pp.  91-9«. 
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Bubjeetive  phenomenon.  A.  given  act  of  penxptJon  was  no  more 
than  the  change  or  modification  produced  by  an  onknown  external 
object  on  the  conscioiieaeea,  and  the  Academics  might  have  defined 
the  material  univerae  in  the  terms  of  Mill  as  an  assemblage  of 
'possibilities  of  sensation.'  Nominally  they  discriminated  in  every 
such  sensation  between  the  receptive  subject  and  the  object  sub- 
jectively received,  mMnhtining,  however,  their  real  indissolnl»lity  in 
the  perceptive  act.  Thus  both  the  organ  and  content  of  knowledge 
were  subjective.  Of  the  oat«r  world  as  something  existing  apart 
both  from  the  thinker  and  from  his  powers  of  perception,  seosation 
revealed  nothing.  There  was  no  possibility  of  comparison  between 
the  mental  representation  and  its  external  conditioning  object.  No 
man  could  take  op  a  standpmnt  outside  of  himself  bo  as  to  adjudi- 
cate impartially  between  his  subjective  impression  and  its  objective 
cause.  He  was  himself  an  intrinsic,  inseparable  part  of  the  impres- 
sion. The  'comprehensible  phantasm'  was  to  a  great  extent  his 
own  creation,  from  whose  conditione  it  was  impossible  to  escape. 
Although  man  was  not,  as  the  Stoics  averred,  the  helpless,  passive 
victim  of  his  senses  and  theirextemaldeterminatnoos,  the  subjective 
conditions  of  receptivity  forming  no  unimportant  &ctor  in  the 
formation  of  every  comprehensible  phantasm,  yet  he  possessed  no 
other  knowledge  than  what  they  fiimished.  He  had  no  independent 
standard  c^  veracity  that  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether 
the  verdict  (^  his  senses  was  or  was  not  correct.  No  doubt  from 
his  own  point  of  view  an  idealist  Skeptic  like  Kameades  will 
always  be  triumphant  over  the  crude  materialist  or  the  dogmatic 
assertor  of  external  reality.  Plato  himself  had  already  and  long 
ranee  shown  how  the  victory  of  subjectivity  might  be  won.  Nay, 
long  prior  to  Plato  the  polemic  of  Kameades  against  the  Stoics 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  opposUaon  of  the  Eleatics  to  their 
materializing  adversaries. 

Not  that  Kameades's  position  was  a  definitive  idealism.  He  saw 
that  the  validity  of  external  BensationB,  the  'comprehensible  per- 
ceptions '  of  the  Stoics,  was  open  to  fiiir  question ;  but  had  any  of 
his  own  disciples  of  extreme  Platonic  sympathies  asked,  '  If  our 
subjective  impressions  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  of  an  external 
world  as  an  indubitable  object  of  knowledge,  may  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  themselvee  images  of  an  ideal  world  % '  he 
would  no  doubt  have  answered  in  the  n^ative.*  From  his  Skep- 
tical  standpoint  he  would  have  pointed  out  that  the  receptive 

'  His  Tatiocination,  however,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  leanlnf; 
in  thia  direction,  aa  is  shown  by  the  tradition  that,  like  Arkesilaoe,  his 
ullinate  conclasloiu  were  thoee  of  Platonic  dogmatiEm. 
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faculties  are  tbemse)ve:>  liable  to  change  aod  uncertainty  ariEing 
from  diveniity  of  conditiuna,  powers,  &c.,  so  th&t  any  loference  in  the 
direction  of  dogma  or  perpetuity  from  such  diversiform  deUvecance^ 
of  consciousness  would  be  palpably  absurd.'  As  a  rule  Skeptics, 
and  K&meadee  is  an  espedal  illuBtration,  are  keen  introepectionista. 
They  watch  the  kaleidoscopic  fluctuations  of  consciousoeas,  the 
perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  the  thousand-fold  variations  of 
subjectivity,  with  ea  much  aidour  as  the  continual  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  outer  world ;  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  formulate 
potdtive  systems  of  knowledge  feowa  their  chang^ul  environment, 
still  lees  are  they  inclined  to  do  so  from  the  divers  et  ondoi/ant 
receptivity  that  constitutes  its  only  possible  realization.  We  may 
noteinpassingthatKameadeH  is  fighting  against  the  Stoics  precisely 
tbe  same  battle  as  William  of  Ockam  against  the  medieval  realists. 
In  both  instances  the  weapons  and  the  aims  are  the  same.  Idealism 
is  employed  aa  the  natural  enemy  of  dogma  to  subdue  in  the  one 
case  theological  realism,  in  the  other  philosophical  materialism, 
and  in  both  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  cei-tain  proportion  of  intellec- 
tual freedom. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  idealistic  pcdemic  of 
Kameadee  against  the  Stoics.  Not  only  is  man  incapable  of  com- 
paring the  actual  outward  object  as  such  witli  his  own  subjective 
impression,  but  the  instrumentality  by  means  of  which  he  attuns 
the  former  is  itself  imperfect  and  deceptive.  Man  derives  all  his 
knowledge  through  the  inlet«  of  hie  senses ;  but  who  does  not  know 
their  incertitude,  their  perpetual  liabili^  to  error !  Hence  arises 
the  impossibility  of  discriminating  true  from  fiUse  representations, 
and  the  significance  of  the  Skeptic's  stress  upon  m^«  pbenomena 
regarded  as  modifications  of  the  individual's  sulijectivity,  and  ir- 
respective of  their  poeaible  truth  or  falsehood  from  an  independent 
or  absolute  point  of  view.  The  Stoics  asserted  that  a  true  repre- 
sentation in  coDBciouanees,  'comprehensible  perception,'  was  one 
that  could  not  refer  to  non-existent  things;  but  Eameadee  met  tbeui 
with  the  patent  objection  that  dreams,  visions,  and  mental  delusions 
were  capable  of  inducing  in  their  subjects  repreeentations  which, 
really  false,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  true.  Here  Eanieades 
stood  on  ground  that  haii  long,  been  indufitriously  cultivated  by 
Greek  Skeptics.  The  innumerable  mistakes,  uncertainties,  diver- 
flities  of  sonae-operations,  bad,  aa  we  shall  see  more  fully  under 
Ainoedderoos,  been  reduced  to  someUiing  Uke  a  system.    The  mine 

■  The  Oreek  Skeptics,  as  a  designation  of  cont«mpt  for  the  metaphysical 
creations  of  idealism  wben  asBCrted  as  absolute  or  independent  truths, 
employed  the  eipiessivc  term  iXaKmtifiirta, '  image- making.' 
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hud  been  so  thoroughlj  worked  that  the  labours  of  modeiii  Skeptics 
eagerly  directed  to  further  ezcav&tioD  have  been  well-nl^  fruitless. 

Tbe  result  of  Earceadee's  polemic  agaiust  the  conceptual 
certitude  uf  the  Stoics  vas  affirmed  in  the  general  f<»innlB,  '  AM 
things  ore  incomprebeosible ; '  in  other  words,  there  is  no  method, 
eitber  by  the  opemtioti  of  the  senses,  the  reason,  or  the  imagination, 
by  means  of  which  true  mental  representctions  may  completely 
and  in  every  case  be  discriminated  from  false.  No  doubt  tibia 
generaliEation  &om  individuals  to  the  race  is  itself  a  departure 
from  pure  Skepticism.  No  man  not  endowed  with  omniscience 
can  demonstratively  assert  that '  all  things  are  incomprehensible,' 
anymore  tlian  becan  another  dictiim  of  tbe  Academics,  viz.  'Truth 
is  unattainable.'  Hence  we  observe  that,  like  tiie  disciples  of 
Pyrrb6n,  tbe  Academics  were  inclined  to  push  their  suspense  to 
absolute  negation,  and  Sextoe  Empeirikoe  ctitidzee  them  with 
severity  on  this  account.' 

II,  Besides  demolishing  the  subjective  certainty  claimed  by  the 
Stoics,  K&meades  also  attacks  their  general  system  of  positive 
convictions,  theological,  physical,  and  ethical.  He  demurs  to  the 
Stoic  argument  of  the  coiweiwu*  gentium  (the  substantial  agieement 
of  all  peoples)  as  a  suffident  ground  for  the  existence  of  deity ; 
adding  that  evenif  it  could  be  proved  it  would  be  valueless  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  tbe  great  majority  of  msnkind — the  jury  to 
which  tbe  verdict  was  hypothetically  entrusted.  He  also  combats 
the  popular  idea  of  providence  with  its  stress  upon  dreams,  omens, 
prophecy,  and  similar  superstitions.  And  here  I  may  pai-enthelically 
observe  that  tiie  later  Qreek  Skeptics  did  singular  service  to  tbe 
general  cause  of  human  enlightenment  by  vigorously  attacking  tbe 
belieCj  in  divination,  astrology,  magic,  &a.  that  seemed  to  grow  in 
intensity  with  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  popular  &itb  in  the 
old  deities  of  Olympus.  Sextos  Empeirikos,  writing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thitd  century  of  the  Chmtian  era,  was  not  only  more 
advanced  on  this  point  than  the  Christian  bishops  of  his  own 
tame,  but  was  more  enlightened  than  most  Christian  pbilosophere 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Lord  Baoon  included.  Against  tbe 
Stoic  conception  of  an  animated  and  reason-ruled  universe,  Kar- 
neadee  urges  the  difficulty  of  its  proof  and  tbe  indications  occa- 
sionally presented  by  tbe  world  of  proceesee  and  evoita  irrecon- 
dlable  with  ordinary  human  reason.  The  Stoicd  affirmed  that 
man  was  the  sole  end  of  creation  ;  Karneades  replied  by  pointing 
out  the  numberless  sufferings  and  dangers  to  which  he  was  liable. 
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and  eepecully — the  favourite  subject  of  Greek  tragedy — tLe  evil 
deetuiy  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  men.  Nor  could 
it  be  demonstrated  that  human  reason  itsdf  was  the  highest  gift, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  same  fecultj  sometimes  tended  to  debase  its 
posaesBors.  Besides,  even  granting  the  Stoic  conclusion  that '  this 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,'  this  of  itself  woold  not  prove  its 
govefament  by  deity,  for  it  might  conceivably  have  become  so  by 
tiie  operation  of  purely  natural  causes.  The  aasumpticm  that  the 
universe  is  governed  by  reason  because  man  is  a  rational  being  is 
clearly  a  case  of  non  sequilur,  because  either  condition  might  be 
conceived  as  independent  of  the  other.  Kameades  insists  that  the 
conception  of  deity  as  a  living  being  presupposed  for  as  the  attri- 
but«s  thtit  ve  know  to  be  inseparable  from  life,  viz.  liability  to 
disease,  decay,  and  death.  Similarly  the  moral  qualities  ascribed 
to  deity  must  be  conceived  by  ub  in  accordance  with  our  own 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  operation.  Virtue,  e.y.  presnppoeea 
effort  and  a  victory  over  temptation.  On  every  hand,  therefore, 
we  see,  pleads  Kameades,  that  the  deity  is  ciicum scribed,  according 
to  the  highest  ideas  we  can  frame  of  him,  by  the  same  conditions 
of  finality  that  pertain  to  ourselves.  I  need  not  point  out  that 
the  basis  of  his  ai^ment^  as  that  of  all  Greek  Skeptics  on  the 
same  subject,  is  the  inability  of  transcending  the  finite  and  fallible 
conditions  of  humanity  in  estimating  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
deity,  and  hence  the  unavoidable  recourse  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  anthropomorphism.  Whether  we  conceive  deity  as  material  or 
spiritual,  limited  or  boundle&i,  we  are  met  on  every  side  by  contra- 
dictions and  inconceivabilities.  The  ordinary  polytheism  of  the 
Greeks  Kameadee  combats,  by  showing  how  the  old  mythological 
divinities  are  only  abstractions  and  idealisations  of  phyaica]  powers, 
and  he  makes  good  use  of  the  obvious  argument  derivable  from 
irreconcilable  traditions  concerning  them.  The  similarly  popular 
Hellenic  conception  of  fate  aa  the  omnipotent  controller  of  gods 
and  men,  Eamesdes  resists  as  being  irreooncilable  with  human 
liberty.  He  apparently  agrees  with  the  Epikoureans  as  to  the 
Avedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  self-determinations  of  consciousness, 
widiout,  however,  granting  that  they  were  the  outcome  of  chance. 
Here  t^ain  he  opposed  a  free  intellect ualism  to  what  was,  in  reality, 
the  slavish  materialism  of  the  Stoics. 

One  might  not  unfairly  conclude  from  the  direction  of  these 
ratiocinations  that  Kameades  was  an  Atheist,  Such  a  supposition 
would,  however,  be  erroneous.  Cicero,  who  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing,  and  who  ranks  in  history  as  the  most  illustrious 
disdple  of  Karneades,  expreealy  t«lla  ua  that  '  he  employed  these 
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Euguments  not  to  destroy  belief  in  the  gods,  for  wbftt  were  lees 
befitting  a  philoeopher,  but  to  convince  the  Stoics  that  their  expli- 
cations concerning  the  gods  were  unsatisfoctoty.'  '  Perhaps,'  as  a 
recent  writer  Bu^ests,  '  the  divinitj  of  the  Academicians  was  that 
unknown  god  whom  St.  Paul  told  the  AUienians  that  having 
ignorantly  worshipped  he  now  declared  unto  tbem.' '  In  truth, 
Kameadee's  contention  against  the  theology  of  the  Stoics  is  i-econ- 
cilable  wiUi  more  than  one  hypothesis  as  to  his  own  personal 
conviction  of  the  being  of  a  god.  Thus  he  might  have  accepted 
it  as  a  simple  deliverance  of  his  instinct,  feeling,  or  intuition — a 
cat^orical  imperative  impatient  and  incapable  <^  demonstration. 
The  Academics,  if  we  may  credit  their  prime  witness,  Cicero, 
undoubtedly  believed  in  a  class  of  truths  which  were  above  and 
beyond  human  reasoning,  for  which  indeed  they  had  the  sanction 
of  Sokrates  himself.*  Nor  must  we  fotget  that  Kameades,  in  this 
respect  also  like  Sokmtes  and  Pyrrhftn,  drew  a  distinction  between 
pure  speculation  and  practice.  The  finrt  was  Ute  realm  of  the 
int^lect,  keen,  vivacious,  comprehensive  ;  the  second,  the  territory 
of  human  action,  of  social  regulations  and  practical  expediency.  I 
may  add,  as  an  answer  to  much  misconception  on  the  general 
subject,  that  nothing  could  be  mora  opposed  to  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Gi'eek  Skepticism,  from  Xenophanee  to  Sextos  Empeirikos,  than 
a  dedsive  and  unqualified  Ageism,  Men  so  far-sighted  and 
profound  as  these  thinkers  were  would  not  be  likely  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  dialectic  mistake  of  categcwically  denying  what 
was  incapable  of  demonstrative  proof.  Their  own  pontion  in  the 
matter  was,  theoretically,  suspense ;  and  practically  a  conformity 
to  the  reUgioua  usages  of  those  around  them.  No  doubt  they 
tested  severely  and  combated  vigorously  the  atgumente  of  theo- 
Ic^ians  for  the  existence  of  deity,  and  so  produced  an  impression 
of  their  hostility  to  the  belief ;  but  all  they  desired,  all  they  had  a 
right  to  establish,  was  the  justification  of  their  own  suapensive 
and  modeet  attitude. 

Similar  considerations  will  help  us  to  understand  the  ethics 
of  Eameades.  The  anecdote,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  of 
his  pleading  at  Some  both  for  and  agunst  political  justice,  which 
so  excited  the  ire  of  Cato,  may  he  taken  as  illustrating  bis  ethical 
t«aching.  Indeed,  this  is  no  other  than  the  customary  method  of 
such  teaching  among  Greek  Free-thinkers  from  the  Sophists  and 

'  Mr.  Levin's  Zeetum,  p.  88. 

'  Comp.  the  remarkable  woidi  ol  Cicero  on  the  eiiatence  at  the  gods : 
'  Affen  baec  omnia  argomeDta,  cur  dii  sint :  remqne  ms&  sentealia  minims 
dabiam,  argumiiUando  dtMam  facU.'     De  Not.  D»«t.  iii,  1. 
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Soloates  downwards.  Here  also  we  see  emerging  the  distinction 
between  speculation  and  practice,  or  between  the  absolute  and  the 
relfttive  in  moral  science.  The  Bom&na,  with  their  lack  of  mental 
training  and  their  ntter  indifference  to  philosophical  studies,  failed 
to  appreciate  a  principle  that  pervades  the  whole  history  of  Greelc 
philosophy.  As  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  intuition,  and  ethical 
spontaueity,  Eameades  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  justice 
must  be  affinned  to  exist ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  expediency,  of 
the  supposed  needs  of  social  life,  it  was  merely  a  synonym  for 
political  utility.  Cats  was  probably  less  offended  at  the  latitu- 
dinarian  speculation  of  the  wily  Greek  than  with  his  bold  but 
inconvenient  illustration  of  the  political  immorality  which,  under 
the  profaned  attiibittes  of  justice,  had  always  marked  Bomaa 
polity.  As  to  the  preference  historians  have  generally  manifested 
for  Cato  as  opposed  to  Eameades,  that  is  merely  one  of  numberlees 
inKtanoes  of  the  common  prejudice  that  accepts  dc^pnatism,  even 
when  combined  with  Philistiue  narrowness  and  gross  immorality, 
as  superior  to  free  speculation,  though-  associated  with  rectitude 
and  moral  purity.  Mot  withstanding  his  Eristic,  Kameades's  idea 
of  true  j  ustice,  and  his  personal  efforts  to  attain  and  insure  it,  were 
clearly  of  a  much  higher  order  thau  the  knowledge  and  practice  cf 
Cato. 

But  the  efforts  of  Eameades  were  not  limited  to  undermining 
the  dogma  at  the  Stoics  ;  he  carried  his  metaphysical  indsiveness 
and  his  innovating  instincts  into  ttie  field  of  Skeptdcism.  To  him 
we  arb  indebted  for  the  theory  of  modified  Skepticism  which  is 
based  upon  the  acceptance  of  atUunable  probability  in  lieu  of  pro- 
fessedly unattainable  truth.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  Cicero  reminds 
us,  that  degrees  of  knowledge  short  of  absolute  certitude  had 
been  recognised  by  philosophers  long  before  the  time  of  Kameodes, 
The  piincipte  was  indeed  involved  in  elementary  ratiocination,  and 
was  implied  in  Skepticism  itself,  so  far  as  its  method  claimed  to 
be  based  on  rational  procedure.  But  Kameades  first  seized  hold 
of  and  systematized  the  principle  of  probabilism ;  he  first  endea- 
voured to  discriminate  and  define  suooessive  stages  of  probability. 
He  called  attention  for  the  first  time  to  its  relation  to  absolute 
truth.  He  made  the  important  suggestion  that,  in  de&ult  of 
infallible  certitude,  men  might  be  content  to  acc^t  imperfect  of 
proximate  truth.  He  therefore  adopted  a  distinctively  different 
standpoint  from  that  of  all  preceding  schools  of  Free-tbought. 
Not  that  there  was  any  incongruity  between  his  probability  and 
the  Nescience  of  Sokrates  or  the  Epochs  of  Pyrrhon,  Kamendea 
disclaimed  as  fully  as  any  of  his  brother  Skejitics  the  possibility 
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of  discovering  complete  truth.  His  proteNtfttiona  on  the  subject 
pass  bej'ond  the  Vonnd  of  Intimate  doubt  into  the  territory  of 
^Negation.  But  what  he  did  wax  to  seize  by  means  of  hifl  metO' 
phyaical  acuteness  the  mental  process  of  which  definitive  Nesdence 
or  Epochs  were  final  outcomes.  Not  a  few  important  discoveries 
in  philosophy  and  science  have  been  made  by  neglecting  the 
received  products  of  thought,  and  directing  attention  to  the  pro- 
cesses  by  which  they  have  been  attained,  by  knowing  how  to  use 
the  discarded  and  '  waste'  products  of  metaphj-sical  manufacture. 
This  was  the  mode  by  which  Eameadee  attained  his  doctrine  of 
probability.  Greek  Free-thonght  had  andved  at  tiie  results  of 
Neecience  and  Epochs,  bat  both  the  personal  consciousness  of 
ignomnce  that  Sokratee  insisted  on,  and  the  more  foimal  suspense 
of  Pyrrb6n,  were  based  upon  and  presupposed  prior  inquiry,  and  a 
discrimination  of  degrees  and  stages  of  cotitude.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  every  equipoise  of  antitheticals,  which  conditioned  definite 
suspense,  the  same  faculty  was  implied.  So  man  could  afiSrm,  e.ff. 
the  proposition  20=20  withoat  having  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
numerical  values  up  to  the  sum  of  20,  and  without  b«dng  able  to 
determine  their  relative  proportions.  There  was  hence  no  dif- 
ference in  ultimate  principle  between  Kameedee  and  preceding 
Skeptics,  especially  as  he  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  useleesness 
of  expecting  to  attain  definitive  truth. 

Moreover,  the  formal  disparity  (for  such  must  be  allowed  to 
exist)  between  Kameades's  probability  and  the  suspense  of  pre- 
ceding Skepticism  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  first  of 
all  a.=iserted  by  the  Academics  as  a  rule  of  action,  not  as  a  law  of 
speculation.  Now,  with  all  theii'  pasuon  for  suspense,  Skeptics 
unanimously  admitted  they  must  needs  act.  This  necessity  was 
so  patent  as  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  axiomatic.  Natural  exiat- 
ence  involved  action.  Social  life  in  any  human  oommonity  de- 
manded it.  Eccentric  as  he  might  be  in  private  thought,  the 
rational  Skeptic  had  no  desire  to  obtrude  his  peculiarity  on  his 
fellow-men.  He  therefore  accepted  the  customary  laws,  tisageis,  Ac. 
of  those  around  him,  without  any  distrust  or  investigation.  But 
such  a  deference  to  established  laws,  customs,  &a.  was  from  another 
standpoint,  as  I  hinted  in  the  case  of  Arkeailaos,  a  concession  to 
probability  ;  for  these  laws  and  usages  were  assumed  to  be  regulated 
by  the  aggr^ate  experience  of  the  community,  to  be  the  final 
expression  of  their  collective  judgments.  Thus  r^arded,  proba- 
bility did  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  absolute  vera- 
city of  which  the  Skeptic  despaired.  No  doubt  prohalniity  soon 
became  the  rule  of  speculation  and  discussion  as  well  as  of  action. 
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but  it  was  open  to  ita  defenders  to  allt^  that  it  was  primarily 
intended  as  a  guide  to  human  practioe  and  conduct. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  formal  discrepancy  between  probabilitj  and 
Buapense,  we  must  admit  that  Kameadee's  teadiing  was  not  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  doctrinea  of  preceding  Skeptics,  while  it  poeseeaed 
advantages  in  the  direction  of  popular  acceptation  which  they  did 
not  ahare.  But  he  was  not  content  merely  to  assert  probability 
as  a  etandard  of  action  and  speculation ;  he  attempted  to  elaborate 
ihe  theory  by  discriminating  between  different  degn^  of  likelihood. 
Thus  he  asserted  three  degrees  of  probability,  all  of  which  have 
reference  to  our  perceptions.'  Thus  some  perceptions  are  hardly 
probable,  others  are  likely  and  aAra-  due  reflection  may  be  accepted 
OS  deeerriog  belief,  others  again  are  inherently  probable  and  of 
themaelvee  are  suggestive  of  conviction.  This  is  of  course  but  a 
crude  attempt  at  classification,  and  is  capable  inherently  of  almost 
indefiniteexpansion;  but  it  isinteresting,  as  a  first  attempt  to  define 
different  d^rees  of  proximate  truth,  and  as  the  starting-point  in  a 
path  that  has  been  pursued  with  vatying  success  by  bo  many  other 
philosophers.  You  will  perceive  that  in  his  enundation  of  probable 
knowledge'  Kameades  does  not  quit  the  standpoint  of  idealism 
whence  he  attacked  tbe  true  representatives  of  tlte  Stoics.  Here 
also  bis  conception  of  knowledge  is  subjective  knowledge  or  its 
approximation,  and  consists  in  the  union  of  tbe  sutgect  and  object 
in  consdoasnees.  This  representation  cannot  in  every  case  claim 
to  be  absolntely  true,  and  as  already  shown  there  is  no  standard 
by  which  a  true  representation  may  be  differentiated  from  a  false. 
But  though  we  cannot  avouch  the  absolute  trvJA  of  our  comprehen- 
sible perceptions,  we  may  pronouncejndgment  on  UieirvraiMmUanos. 
The  probability  of  Eameades  is  therefore  a  compromise  between 
dogmatists  and  absolute  Skeptics.  To  the  former  it  says :  I  do  not 
grant  your  infallible  certitudes,  I  am  conscious  of  no  power  of 
attaining  them,  I  possess  so  standard  by  which  I  can  judge  them, 
but  I  concede  probability.  It  is  part  of  my  ordinary  experience 
that  sensation,  ratiocination,  as  well  as  the  motives  of  human  con- 
duct, are  governed  by  varying  degrees  of  likelihood.  I  am  eonecioae 
of  choosing  iuBtinctively  the  most  probaUe  theory  as  a  solution 
of  a  speculative  problem,  and  tbe  most  likely  course  of  action 
in  the  practical  concerns  of  life.  Absolute  truth  I  know  not, 
partial  or  proximate  truth  I  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending. 
To  the  complete  Fyrrhouist,  on  the  other  hand,  it  says  :  Though  I 
agree  with  you  that  absolute  truth  is  unattainable,  and  share  your 
position  of  E^wch^  or  suspense  upon  many  speculative  questions, 
■  Sext.  Emp.  Ngp.  i.  chap.  33,  g  2ST. 
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yet  it  aeema  to  me  that  probable  tmth  is  a  fair  subetitute  for  the 
higher  kind  of  Teraoity  of  which  so  man;  thinkers  are  enamoured, 
while  it  possesaes  the  advantage  of  being  in  oar  power.  Bcsidee, 
it  is  the  ordinary  standard  of  all  men  in  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
and  da-ires  from  that  fact  a  certain  right  to  regulate  onr  specolation 
as  well  We  must,  I  think,  acknowledge  that  this  mediate  position 
of  K&meades  is  open  to  objection  both  from  the  dogmatist  and 
from  the  extreme  Skeptic  The  former  may  urge^  as  the  Stoics 
actually  did,  that  the  power  of  discriminating  degnee  of  proximate 
truth  presupposed  a  definite  idea  of  absolute  truth,  as  well  as  a 
certain  ability  to  attain  it.  The  difierence  between  absolute  and 
relatire  truth  wss  at  most  of  dt^ree  not  of  kind,  and  the  faculty 
capable  of  attaining  the  lesser  might  conceivably  reach  the  greater. 
There  was  at  least  no  means  of  discriminating  the  highest  degree 
of  probability — that  which  induced  immediate  and  invincible  con- 
viction— from  absolute  truth,  so  that  the  diference  between  them, 
even  granting  its  existence,  was  mainly  nominal. 

More  forcible  still  would  be  the  objection  of  the  extreme 
Skeptic — with  which  I  also  fully  sympathize — that  by  substituting 
probability  for  absolute  truth  Kameadee  had  been  guilty,  in  sport- 
ing language,  of  drawing  a  red  herring  across  the  tnul,  and  so 
turning  aside  the  energies  c^  truth-seekers  to  inferior  aims.  To 
his  highly  developed  imagination  and  fastidiously  exigeout  intellect, 
no  amount  of  relative  or  proximate  tmth  could  compensate  for  a 
deficiency  in  that  absoluteness  which  he  regarded  as  truth's  gu- 
premeet  attribute.  As  to  the  propriety  of  meeting  his  aspirations 
by  the  conditions  of  terrestrial  and  human  limitationB — tJie  main 
ailment  for  accepting  probability  in  lieu  at  perfect  truth — he 
would  have  rejected  the  proposal  with  soom,  as  an  unwarrantabte 
circumscription  of  his  ideal  desires  and  an  unworthy  aaoifice  to 
ignoble  reality.  The  Skeptic,  indeed,  shares  with  the  idealist  the 
royal  contempt  for  what  is,  merely  beoanse  it  is,  or  rather  is  con- 
ceived to  be.  If  the  conditions  of  actual  human  existence  do  not 
accord  with  his  conception  of  their  ideal  perfection,  to  much  tAe 
morw/orlkem.  Athinkerof thistypeissupremely indifihrenttoall 
appealsix)  submit  himself  to  human  needs  and  terrestrial  limitations, 
and  laughs  to  ecom  such  proverbs  as  '  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.'  He  would  infinitely  prefer  starvation  than  the  unworthy 
or  partial  gratification  of  his  most  cherished  needs.  No  mathe- 
matician would  be  satisfied  with  the  proximate  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem as  long  as  he  thought  a  perfect  one  attainable,  and  a  true 
idealist  refuses  to  limit  the  poaaibility  of  bis  attainments,  either  by 
bia  own  actual  acquirements  or  hy  the  ordinary  experience  of  his 
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fellow-men.  But  notwillintaniliug  ohjectionH  from  either  aide,  few 
doctrines  in  the  later  hLstory  of  Greek  Pree-thonght  had  a  greater 
sucoeea  than  the  probabtlism  of  Kameades.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Academic  Skepticism,  of  which  it  was  the  chief  outcome,  waa 
more  popular  than  the  Stoicism  a^inat  which  it  was  arraigned. 
On  the  contrary,  the  philosophy  of  the  Fonsh,  with  its  rigid  syste- 
matic dogma,  its  austere  morality,  its  introduction  of  fixity  into 
every  part  of  human  speculation  and  conduct,  was  more  calculated 
to  enlist  the  empathies  of  ordinary  unidea'd  men  than  the  appa- 
rently lax  and  doubt-instilling  teaching  of  the  Academics,  llieir 
unequal  popnlarity  resembles,  in  some  meesure,  the  similar  relation 
of  Augustinianism  to  Pelagianism,  and  of  Calvinisoi  to  the  Free- 
thought  of  the  sixteenth  century.  What  I  mean  is  that  prob- 
abilism,  as  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  of  Skepticism,  was  destined 
to  obtain  a  degree  of  general  concurrence  hardly  likely  to  be 
bestowed  npOD  immovable  suspense.  This  scope  of  Kameades'R 
doctrine  was  acknowledged  by  Sextos  £mpeirikos  himself,  who, 
though  inusting  on  the  divergency  between  probability  and  pure 
Skepticism,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  postulated  a  defiDJto 
standpoint  whereas  Skeptical  suspense  was  indifferent  to  all  defini- 
tive conclusions,  yet  allowed  that  probabilism  might  have  a  nsefnl 
sphere  (^  labour  in  combating  moderate  dogmatism ; '  it  being  a 
maxim  of  Sextos  that  the  d^ree  of  dogma  ought  to  determine  the 
measure  of  Skepticism  employed  to  oppose  it  Km-,  although  I 
do  not  con^der  probability  eqoal  to  sanpense  as  a  condition  uf 
ultimate  SkepticiHm,  am  I  prepared  to  deny  that  it  may  have  ns 
a  theory  of  human  knowledge  much  Vo  a1l€^  on  its  behalf.  The 
fact  of  its  being  a  compromise  between  dogmatism  and  suspense,  or 
between  Stoics  and  Pyrrhonieta,  would  be  considered  by  many  as 
an  argument  in  On  fevour.  Confessedly  a  rule  of  ctmdnct  in  many 
human  contingencies,  it  would  thence  derive  a  presumption  that  it 
was  the  highest  test  of  speculation  as  well,  thongh  its  effect  in  the 
latter  direction  would  be  to  minimize  the  range  of  human  ideality 
and  fetter  its  imagination.  In  many  caaes  it  might  perhaps  be  a 
stronger  incentive  to  philosophic  search  thaD  a  starting-point  of 
suspense.  It  may  also  be  made  to  harmonize  very  well  with  the 
conditions  of  the  nniverse  in  relation  to  human  knowledge.  Hence 
I  am  not  surprised  that  it  numbers  among  its  adherents  anch  men  as 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  Augustine,  John  of  Salisbury,  Gnaaendi,  Simon 
Foucher,  and  Bishop  Butler.  And  this  leads  me  to  make  a  part- 
ing ol>servation  on  the  relation  of  the  new  Academy  to  the  general 
history  of  Greek  Skepticism.  If  it  did  not  signify  an  advance  in 
'  JIf/ji.  book  iii.  cluip.  52.     Cump.  book  i.  cbap.  33. 
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the  direction  of  pure  Skepticism,  i.e,  that  of  Fyrrhonic  Epochs,  it 
VBB  in  that  of  the  oompreheosiveDeflB  and  Tariety  of  Free-thought 
■  in  general.  It  introduced  a  greater  elaboration  and  versatility  into 
the  vhole  Bulgect.  It  defined  a  new  type  and  limit  of  mental 
freedom.  It  posed  the  human  instinctB  for  search  and  inquiiy 
in  a  new  attitude.  It  formulated  truth  in  a  novel  manner,  many 
would  Bay,  one  more  iu  harmony  with  man's  actual  position  in  the 
world,  and  his  relation  to  the  problems  by  which  be  was  sarronoded. 
It  poBsessed  the  acoeptabJIity  usually  accorded  to  a  compromise  by 
reasonaUe  and  candid  controversialiBta.  Ittraded,moreoTer,withthe 
hallowed  names  of  Sokratee  and  Plata — typical  Skeptic  and  Idealist 
— for  it  is  certain  that  among  the  new  Academics  there  was  always  a 
difiusion  not  only  of  Sokratic  Nescience  and  Eristic,  but  of  Platonic 
dogmas  as  well,  though  to  what  extent  we  cannot  say.  It  established 
a  school  of  philosophy,  with  ita  own  distinctive  characteristice  both 
of  mothod  and  tenet,  between  the  Skepticism  of  Pyrrhdn  and  the 
extreme  Idealism  of  the  pure  Platoniste,  and  so  &r  was  a  visible 
embodiment  ot  the  trutji  so  soon  recognised  in  the  bistoi?  of 
Oreek  fVee-thought  that  Idealism  is  closely  related  to  Skeptidam, 
both  as  cause  and  effect.  It  contributed  by  its  stress  on  pro- 
bability to  found  an  influential  school  of  Eclecticism.  Thus  it 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  intellectual  mobility  by  promoting  its 
range  through  several  nominally  disparate  but  really  correlated 
eystema  of  thought.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  influence  <^  the  new  Academy  extended  to  the  whole 
remaining  period  of  Oreek  and  Oneco-Bom&n  speculation,  and 
Uiat  it  is  found  exercising,  and  in  some  instances  moulding,  the 
intellects  of  great  tiiinkers  even  down  to  the  fourth  century 
^ter  Uw  Christian  era. 

Ainemdemog. 

The  tendency  of  the  later  development  of  the  new  Academics 
woe  clearly  to  induce,  if  not  hostility,  yet  indifference  to  the 
Pyrrhonic  standpoint  of  suspense.  While  agreeing  in  theory 
that  absolute  truth  is  indiscoverable,  Kameades  suggested  an 
acceptance  of  partial  or  imperfect  truth.  But  it  was  against  Uiis 
flnal  acceptation  that  Skepticism  protested.  A  semi-truth  might 
not  press  so  heavily  on  the  free  iostmcts  of  the  inquirer  as  a  com- 
plete, fully  avouched  dogma,  still  it  was  itself  dogmatic.  Kay, 
if  asserted  as  the  only  possible  outcome  of  all  humaa  searob, 
probability  became  aa  dogmatic  as  any  other  extreme  assertijn  of 
finality.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  the  mingled 
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outgrowths  of  the  new  Academy,  oonaiBting  of  Idealism,  Edeo- 
ticism,  and  SkepticiBm,  were  opposed  by  a  new  assertion  of  the 
^rriionio  standpoiDt.  The  originator  of  this  reactionaiy  moTO- 
ment  ie  said  to  hare  been  a  certain  Ptolemy  of  Gyrene,  bat  its 
chief  exponent  for  us  is  Ainwidemoe. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  writer  is  just  as  iuoomplete  and 
uncertain  as  our  information  oonoeming  his  broUier  Skeptics.  He 
was  bom  at  Qnossus,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Alexandria.  Of 
the  time  when  he  lived  nothing  definite  is  known,  but  be  was 
not  improbably  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  Unlike  most  of  his 
predecessors,  Aineademos  left  behind  him  some  written  works. 
Of  tliese  the  beet  known  is  his  '  Fyrrhonian  Discourses,'  of  which 
a  fragment  preeerred  for  us  by  Photius  '  gives  a  summary  of  its 
contents.  Its  purpose,  we  are  told,  was  to  point  out  that  Skeptics 
were  no  more  than  other  thinkers  able  to  obtain  truth,  but  were 
distinguished  &om  them  I7  deliberately  foregoing  such  an  un- 
attainable object.  The  Skeptic  did  not  wish  to  know  what  waa 
unknowable,  and  in  that  acquiesoenoe  in  the  inevitable  consisted 
his  superior  wisdom.  The  first  book  of  the  Discoarses  was  devoted 
to  a  discrimination  of  the  Academic  and  Pyirhonic  Sk^ticism. 
It  insisted  on  the  complete  suspense  of  the  earlier  school,  and 
demanded  an  equal  abetentdon  from  ne^tion  and  affirmatioD 
as  a  primary  condition  of  true  Skeptidam,  The  Skeptic  knew 
nothing  dogmatically  of  truth  or  &lsehood,  credible  or  incredible, 
being  or  not-being,  whereas  the  Academic  expressed  himself  in 
terms  of  assurance  of  many  things,  speaking  of  virtue,  trutJi 
and  &lsehood,  the  probable  and  improbable,  &e.  The  second  book 
b^^n  the  exposition  of  Skeptidsm  in  detail,  treating  of  truths, 
of  causes,  of  passions  and  afibctioos,  of  becoming  and  vanishing, 
Ac.  The  ttiird  disoussed  motion,  sensuous  perceptions,  and  thm" 
characteristics.  The  foorth  treated  of  mental  repreeentatjons,  and 
included  the  &lse  ideas  current  reepecting  tiie  worid  aud  the 
nature  of  the  gods  Hie  fifth  expounded  the  invalidity  of  the 
principle  of  causation.  The  sixth  considered  the  ideas  of  good 
and  evil,  or  things  to  be  chosen  and  avmded.  The  seventh  treated 
of  the  virtues.     The  eighth,  of  final  causes. 

The  work,  of  which  this  abstract  of  contents  is  hardly  more 
than  the  skeleton  of  a  skeleton,  was  evidently  a  methodical  and 
somewhat  elaborate  treatise — the  first  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  account  in  the  history  of  Greek  Skeptidsm.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  rash  to  tty  to  fill  up  these  meagre  outlines  by  a 
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detailed  expooition,  as  a  French  critic  has  done.'  But  we  may,  at 
UaHt,  gather  from  them  ite  general  purport  We  may  at  any  rale 
infer  that  it  iraa  intended  as  a  defence  of  the  main  doctrines  <^ 
Fyrrhonism.  There  was,  according  to  Aineeidemoe,  no  criterion 
of  truth  beyond  the  relative  one  of  sutgective  phenomena.  On 
all  subjects  of  knowledge,  i.e.  generally  regarded  as  such,  the 
inquirer  could  not  go  beyond  a  cautions  non-affirmation.  I  have 
already  acknowledged  that  on  this  point  we  must  probably  ascribe 
to  Aineddemos  the  developed  forms  of  the  Ten  Tropoi,  or  modea"'^ 
of  BuspenEe,  which  are  the  most  celebrated  f<»mula  of  Greek 
Skepticism.  This  will  therefore  be  a  fitting  place  to  record  them 
as  they  are  presented  to  na  by  Sextos  Empeirikos.* 

I.  The  first  of  theee  modes  is  derived  &om  the  difiereooe 
observable  in  the  various  physical  <H^anLzationa  of  nninm)i>,  For 
it  seems  probable  that  the  variety  (^  ccmformation  of  oi^ans  of 
senses  wilt  imply  a  diversity  in  their  fuDctions,  and  thus  in  the 
knowledge  they  acquire,  lliis  theory  is  home  out  by  the  fitct  that 
derangements  in  our  own  organs  afiect  their  deliverances.  A  man 
in  the  jaundice,  e.g.  sees  things  yellow  which  a  man  with  healthy 
vision  discerns  to  he  white.  A  man  with  bloodshot  eyee,  agun, 
perceives  white  objects  as  red.  Now  amongst  ^nimnln  there  are 
^es  of  many  different  colours :  we  may,  then,  infer  that  their 
perception  of  colours  will  vary  accordingly:  Besides,  a  concave 
mirror  makes  outward  objects  seem  smaller  than  they  really  are, 
and  a  convex  rendera  them  longer  and  narrower.  Bat  we  find  the 
eyee  of  animals  variously  shaped  :  in  some  cases  th^  protrude,  in 
others  they  are  sanken  ;  in  some  they  are  round,  in  others  long. 
Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  images  of  outward  objects  which  they 
receive  are  difibroit  on  this  account,  and  that  dogs,  fish,  lions, 
men,  and  gi-asshoppers  do  not  eee  the  same  objects  as  equal  in  size 
or  alike  in  form.  This  diverdty  in  the  visual  power  <ii  difietent 
«.Tiiiina.lH  is  seen  in  the  case  of  those  birds  and  quadrupeds  which 
bunt  their  prey  at  night,  the  (^  in  each  cases  being  difTerently 
shaped  from  the  organs  of  animals  that  use  the  daylight.  Again, 
we  all  know  how  the  flavour  of  food  is  affect«d  by  the  state  of  the 
body  and  the  sense  of  taste.  This  difference  in  taste-peroeption 
we  may  assume  to  extend  itwlf  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  for 
we  see  how  all  animals  are  diversely  generated  and  oonstitated, 

'  M.  Bainet  in  his  work  Lt  SaeptUntme—^iiitidiiM—Pateal—Eant. 
Sod  edition.  Paris,  1S&6. 

■  H9pMypout,^>oaXl.ahM,-p.  xiv.  English  readers  maj  find  afall  account 
o(  them  in  Mr.  Levin's  Laotmtt,  p.  44,  Itc^  or  in  the  English  tmoalation  of 
Zeller,  Tk»Stmc»,Epie%rt«Mt,and  Seaptict,  pabUohed  bj  McMn.  Longmans. 
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fed  oti  disBimilar  food,  manifesting  different  haluta,  Ac  Nor 
does  the  uniformity  of  an  outward  object  necessarily  imply  an 
uniformity  of  internal  effect.  The  same  food,  e.g,  when  taken 
is  transformed  into  a  vein  in  one  pUce,  an  artery  in  another, 
to  a  bone  or  a  nerve,  according  to  die  receptivity  of  the  varioos 
portions  of  the  organism.  80  the  same  water  given  to  a  plant 
becomes  bart  or  leaves  or  fruit. 

In  connection  with  this  first  mode  we  have  Huee  specolations 
common  to  ancient  and  modem  Skeptics  of  the  community  of 
fiumlty  between  man  and  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  According 
to  Aineddemoa,  there  is  not  tlie  impassable  gtilf  commonly  alleged 
to  exist  between  man  as  rational  and  other  creatures  as  irrational 
animals.  As  r^ards  ordinaiy  seuBes,  d<^  and  other  animals  &r 
exceed  man.  Nor  in  reason  are  they  inferior ;  for  dividing  reascm 
into  the  internal  £untlty  and  its  outward  expresfdon,  a  dog  in 
reali^  posGeesea  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  is  therefore  a 
perfect  animal.  The  extent  of  canine  sagacity  is  proved  by  the 
instance  of  Argos,  the  dog  of  Odysseus,  which  recognised  his 
master  when  none  of  his  human  friends  and  dependants  were  able 
to  do  BO.  Dogs  are,  moreover,  capable  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
can  apply  for  themselves  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  for  when 
hunting  a  dog  comes  to  a  point  where  three  roads  meet,  after 
&iling  to  find  scent  on  two  of  them  he  rushes  down  the  third 
without  much  preltminaiy  scrutiny.  Nor,  again,  is  the  dog  without 
moral  virtue,  for  he  certainly  possesses  some  ethical  attributes,  as 
affection,  generosity,  &c. ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Ohrysippos  that  the 
virtues  are  so  intimately  tdlied  that  he  who  possesses  one  possesses 
all.  Aa  to  the  all^;ed  non-posseasioo  by  dogs  and  other  briites  of 
the  &culty  of  expressing  reason,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  our  own 
ignorance  of  brute  language.  Certainly  we  find  that  dogs  and  other 
animals  have  a  power  of  commnnicating  their  wishes  and  feelinga 
to  each  other. 

II.  As  the  first  mode  refers  to  man  as  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  considering  divergences  of  knowledge  aa  the  tot  of  all 
sentient  beings,  so  the  second  refers  to  man  himself,  and  discnssea 
the  variety  that  exists  in  the  human  constitution.  Man  has  a 
twofold  nature,  physical  and  intellectual  Now  the  differences 
between  men  in  respect  of  the  former  are  obvious  :  men's  bodies 
are  different  in  shape,  size,  colour,  constitution,  temperature ;  and 
anal<^  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  differences  exist  in 
respect  of  men's  minds.  This  presumption  of  analogy  is  confirmed 
by  our  actual  experience.  We  recognise  mental  disparities  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees.     Indeed,  the  endless  variety  of  human  desires 
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and  aTerBiona  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  poets  in  all  agee. 
As  a  result,  we  have  the  fact  that  similar  tiungs  afiect  men  in  verf 
dissimilar  manners,  and  this  of  iteelf  ia  quite  enough  to  warrant 
a  suspense  of  judgment  an  to  any  general  conclusion  or  truth  de- 
rivable from  either  the  physioal  sensations  or  mental  conclufflons* 
of  men.  All  truth  must  neoeeaarily  be  individoal,  no  man  having 
a  right  to  predicate  more  than  hie  own  sulgective  Impreeedon  on 
any  matter. 

III.  The  next  mode  refen  to  a  possible  discrepant  in  sense- 
deliverances.  Each  organ  of  sense  indicates  a  separate  quality  of 
an  eztMnal  objects  They  are  not  five  witnesses  teetii^ng  to  the 
same  fact,  but  to  different  facts,  each  one  of  them  independent  of  the 
rest.  An-apple,  e.g.  appears  to  create  different  impressions  on  the 
eye,  the  nose,  the  palate,  the  touch.  These  impressions  we  com- 
monly take  for  separable  objective  facts,  but  for  anything  we  know 
they  may  be  only  sulfjective  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  feet. 
Nor  can  we  assert  either  in  Uiis  or  in  any  gimilar  case  that  our 
bodily  senses  exhaust  all  Uie  real  qualities  of  any  external  object. 
Our  knowledge  is  so  limit«d  by  the  senses  we  possess  that  their 
diminution  involves  immediately  an  impaired  or  imperfect  cogni- 
tion. A  deaf  or  blind  man  most  always  possess  but  a  pcurtiat  and 
misleading  knowledge.  Further,  the  senses  do  not  only  differ  in 
the  information  they  convey,  like  separate  witnesses  (£  independent 
facts,  bat  they  frequently  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  Examples 
of  this  adduced  hy  Sextos  are  ^b»  divergent  aspects  of  a  picture  to 
sight  and  touch,  of  honey  to  taste  and  aight,  of  perfumes  to  smell 
and  taste,  &c  But  if  our  senses  difier  thus  among  themselves, 
and  are  not  all  in  the  same  story,  we  cannot  rely  on  their  evidence ; 
and  if  we  are  unable  to  believe  them,  we  cannot  depend  on  our 
reason  as  a  judge  of  external  things,  because  it  derives  all  its 
materiala  for  judgment  &om  the  senses. 

IT.  The  fourth  mode  relates  to  differences  in  our  subjective 
conditions,  and  their  eflect  in  modifying  our  knowledge  of  external 
things.  Among  such  divergent  states  are  sleeping  and  waking, 
youtJi  and  e%e,  motion  and  rest,  hunger  and  fulness,  hatred  and 
love,  grief  and  joy.  That  these  contrasted  conditions  involve  a 
proportionate  difierence  in  the  knowledge  obtained  in  them,  no  one 
would  deny.  But  according  to  Sextos  there  is  no  demonstrable 
proof  that  any  of  tliese  is  superior  to  the  rest  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  knowledge.  Such  infallible  knowledge  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  certain  criterion  of  truth ;  but  this,  fi?om  tfie  nature 
of  the  case,  is  not  obtainable. 

y.  The  fifth  mode  depends  on  the  difference  of  position,  inter- 
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vals,  drcumstaDcea  of  all  external  objecte,  every  single  object  in 
onr  environment  being  affected  in  onr  perceptions  by  other  objecbi 
inseparable  from  it.  Thus  the  same  colonnade  surveyed  from 
either  end  or  from  the  middle  preeente  a  very  different  appeanmce. 
The  same  object  eeems  great  or  small  according  to  its  proximity 
to  or  distance  from  the  observer.  The  same  tower  looks  round 
or  square  according  to  the  position  of  the  spectator.  The  light  of 
the  same  lamp  varies  greatly  aa  it  shines  by  day  or  by  night.  An 
oar  in  the  water  eeema  broken,  Ac  Hence  ull  th&t  we  can 
say  of  outward  objects  is,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  such  an 
appearance  at  such  a  distance  or  under  certain  given  drcnmstancea. 
We  cannot  affirm  what  their  absolute  independent  character  is 
when  qoite  apart  from  our  own  perceptions.  We  cannot  even 
say  that  they  have  any  such  character  or  separable  existence. 

YI.  The  sixth  mode  carries  to  a  still  further  extent  the  com- 
pUcated  nature  of  all  outward  objects.  We  see  nothing,  e.g. 
absolutely  l^  itself,  but  in  certain  media,  as  air,  light,  moisture, 
cold,  or  heat  Tfaeee  media,  being  extrinsic  to  the  object,  affect  our 
perception  of  it.  Thns  colour  presents  a  diff««nt  appearance  in 
warm  and  cold  air,  perfumes  have  nnequal  powers  in  heat,  as,  e.g. 
in  a  batli,  and  in  cold  air.  The  same  body  weighs  diffa«nUy  in 
different  media,  as,  e.g.  in  air  and  in  wat«r,  &c.  Here  again  our 
attempted  knowledge  of  the  real  properties  of  external  objecta  is 
frustrated  by  the  impossibility  of  detaciiing  them  from  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  neceeearily  presented  to  us ;  and  if  our 
senses  are  thus  deceived,  onr  intellect,  relying  on  the  judgment  of 
the  senses,  mnst  needs  be  decdved  as  well. 

YII.  The  seventh  mode  has  reference  to  qnantitiea,  tlie  ralation 
of  parte  to  wholes,  the  chemical  or  other  internal  constitution  of 
any  object.  Thns  the  scrapings  of  goats'  horn  by  themselves  eeem 
white,  but  in  the  horn  are  black ;  diver  filings  by  themselves  are 
black,  as  silver  are  white.  We  »te,  moreover,  afiected  by  diverse 
proportions  of  iugrediente  in  any  given  object.  Thus  a  chemist 
finds  that  a  given  combination  of  drags  producee  on  ite  human 
recipient  a  beneficial  effect,  whereas  a  slight  modification  in  the 
proportiwis  will  produce  a  deleterious  effect,  nay,  wilt  convert  a 
medicine  into  a  poison.  Food  and  drink  must  also  be  taken  in 
definite  quantities  to  insure  bodily  health;  if  these  quantities  are 
departed  from,  the  result  is  not  health,  but  disease.  If  there  is 
this  diversity  in  the  relation  of  parte  to  wholes,  it  is  evident  we 
can  predicate  nothing  dogmatically  either  of  one  or  the  other. 

VIII.  The  eighth  mode,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is 
a  summary  of  all  the  preceding  seven.     It  affirms  the  relativity 
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of  all  ezistiag  tbinga  considered  as  ot^ecte  of  knowledgd,  xad  is 
therefore  only  a  reaseeition  of  the  canon  of  Protagoras,  '  Man  is 
the  measore  of  all  things.'  Sextos,  probably  copying  AineddemoB, 
difcriminates  tvo  kinds  of  relativity,  subjective  and  ol^ective,  or  the 
relation  of  things  to  us  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  first 
and  only  one  of  which  we  can  have  any  cogmzance  has  been  dis- 
cnseed  in  the  preceding  modee,  with  the  general  result  that  we  are 
unable  to  transcend  onr  perdpient  &oultiee,  or  to  attain  any  idea  of 
the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  all  we  can  know  being  their 
phenomenal  aspect  to  us  at  agiven  time  and  under  given  conditions. 

IX.  The  ninth  mode  investigates  the  relations  of  human 
knowledge  in  reopeot  of  time.  The  impreesions  we  rec^ve  from 
outward  objects  vaiy  in  intensity  and  value,  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity  or  firequenoy.  The  sun  by  itself  is  a  much  more  w<mderful 
object  than  a  comet,  but  because  we  see  it  daily  we  regard  it  as  a 
natural  object,  whereas  a  oomet  seen  rarely  is  considered  by  many 
a  supernatural  object  and  a  portent  of  coming  calamity.  So  also 
the  reason  why  gold  is  valued  is  beoau.ie  of  its  rarity.  If  it  were 
as  common  as  fiint,  we  should  regard  it  with  equal  indifference. 
Thus  time  too  presents  ite^  as  a  disturbing  influence  in  our 
knowledge  of  things ;  and  as  it  is  a  perpetual  ooocomitant  of  all 
onr  knowledge,  it  rend^v  its  perfection  a  stiU  greater  impossibility. 

X.  The  last  mode  refers  to  the  variety  pertaining  to  human 
institutions,  customs,  laws,  sapersUtions,  and  dogmatic  opinions. 
All  these  are  shown  to  depend  on  human  agreement,  ctaiventions, 
usages,  and  therefore  vary  indefinitely  not  only  among  nations  and 
races,  but  among  clasaee  in  the  same  nation,  among  aectn  of  philo- 
sophers, and  even  among  individnals.  Hence  all  these  laws  and 
institutions  possess  only  a  relative  significance ;  they  are  not  abso- 
lute rotes  binding  on  the  whole  of  buntanity. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  ten  modes,  which  probaUy 
formed  part  i^  Aineeidemoa's  fifth  book  of  the  '  Pyrrhonian  Dia- 
conrsBS,'  were  Grvt  intended  as  &  Skeptical  rejoinder  to  the  ten 
categories  of  Aristotle,'  as  if  in  opposition  to  ten  forms  of  know- 
ledge Bkeptics  had  devised  ten  of  Nesdence.  But  the  numbrar 
seems  to  have  varied  after  the  death  of  Ainesidemoe.  Agrippa,  e.g. 
reduced  them  to  five.     Otbera  again  to  two,  viz. : 

Everything  is  comprehended  either  (i.)  by  itself,  or  (ii.)  by 
something  else.  But  (i.)  is  impossible,  tot  nothing  can  be  compre- 
hended by  iteelf,  because  we  lack  both  sensuous  and  intellectual 
instruments  of  demonstration ;  nor  (ii.)  by  anything  else,  since  that 
also  must  be  proved  by  something  else,  and  so  ad  tr^nttum.  But 
)  Tbig  ia  su^ested  hj  Dr.  Tsfel  in  bis  OeicA.  vml  XHUi.  dtr  Sie^l.  p.  81. 
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in  reality  the  t«ii  modes,  as  already  remarked,  turn  on  the  one 
ultimate  fact  of  the  relativity  of  our  knovledge.  They  all  tend 
to  throw  doubt  on  positive  or  general  knowledge.  They  appeal  to 
consciouanesB  for  a  disproof  of  absolute  externality.  Hence  they 
are  weapons  which  have  been  employed  by  Idealists  as  well  as 
Skeptics,  they  are  wielded  by  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  Kaot  aa 
well  as  by  Sextos  Empeirikos,  Montaigne,  and  Descartes ;  indeed, 
they  are  inevitable  to  every  attempt  to  grasp  real  knowledge — 
truth  which  shall  be  inherently  and  absolutely  perfect,  know- 
ledge which  shall  be  altogether  independent  of  the  restrictions, 
flnctuatioQS,  and  imperfections  of  the  individual  knower. 

But  beciidee  this  elaborated  fonn  of  the  ten  modes  or  reasons 
for  suspense,  the  name  of  Ainesidemoe  ia  associated  with  other 
Skeptical  reasonings.  Tradition  represents  him  as  the  author  of 
the  oelebrat«d  argummt  against  causation,  probably  contained 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Pyrrhonian  Disoouraes.'  According  to 
Ainesidemos  there  were  eight  modes  in  which  causation  might  be 
wrongly  predicated.  1.  When  the  cause  assigned  is  not  in  the 
category  of  things  known  or  evident  2.  Wlien  one  cause  ia 
arbitrarily  selected  out  of  many  possible  ones,  3,  When  of  things 
that  happen  in  order,  disorderly  and  dissimilar  causes  are  assigned. 
4.  When  men  judge  of  non-phenomenal  objects  by  what  they  know 
of  phttiomentd.  5.  When  various  adequate  causes  are  assigned 
for  the  same  effect.  6.  When  &vonrable  or  plausible  causes  are 
insisted  on  while  uniavourable  ones  are  ignored.  7.  When  causes 
are  proposed  conflicting  bolii  with  phenomena  and  among  them- 
selves. 8.  When  both  the  apparent  phenomena  and  the  causes 
assigned  for  them  being  equally  doubtful,  men  reason  &«m  one  to  the 
otlHr.'  We  might  suppose  from  this  indictment  of  wrong  causes 
that  Ainesidemos  has  a  true  theory  of  causation  to  substitute  fbr 
them.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case;  he  denies  the  validity  ol  all 
reasoning  from  caoeation.  Sextos  Empeirikos  reports  his  argument 
on  the  subject  in  two  places;  (1)  In  an  abbreviated  form  in  his 
Hspotypoiei,  and  (2)  in  a  very  elaborate  form  in  the  seventli 
book  of  his  Adventia  MathefiuUteot.  A  glance  at  the  former  will 
serve  our  present  purpose.*  We  thence  learn  that  causes  are, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  of  various  kinds  :  some 
maintain  they  are  material,  others  say  they  are  immaterial ;  most 
define  cause  as  that  on  account  of  the  energy  of  which  the  effect 

'  Readers  of  Mill'i  Login  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  moat  of  these 
illicit   oausatioiu  are  met   with  and  diecoMed   in   Ma   ennmeration    of 

*  Hyp.  book  iiJ.  chap,  ii      Compare  SaisBetB  See^tieUin,  [fi.  183-203. 
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takes  place.  E.g.  the  Bun  or  heat  is  said  to  be  tbe  caoEe  of  wax 
meltiDg,  But  here  agaon  thinkers  differ;  for  while  some  say  heat 
causee  the  result,  others  assert  it  causes  the  process.  Farther,  causes 
aiv  Bubdirided  among  themselves ;  some  c^  them  contain  tbe  effect 
in  themselves,  others  are  oo-operative  or  con  causes,  others  again  are 
merely  contributory  and  subordinate.  Nov  the  ezistonoe  of  cause 
must  be  admitted  as  »  probahili'^,  indeed  causation  of  some  kind 
is  demanded  by  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  yet  tlie 
difficulties  in  its  conception  and  definition  are  insuperable.  Thus 
cause  postulates  a  relation  to  effect  not  transitoiy  and  acddental, 
but  inherent  and  inevitable.  Hratce  we  cannot  imagine  a  cause 
before  we  oomprehend  its  effect  m  ntch,  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  conceive  an  effect  a»  gueh  before  we  know  the  cause.  We  are  there- 
fore involved  in  a  doable  perplexity,  for  a  oompleto  absolute  know- 
ledge not  merely  of  the  causal  nexus  but  of  cause  and  efiect  as 
separable  knowable  things  is  clearly  impoEsible.  Nor  is  the  matter 
mended  if  we  assume  or  imagine  a  cause  hypothetically,  for  if  a  man 
does  this  not  having  cause  he  is  unworthy  of  credit,  but  if  he  has  a 
cause  it  is  a  cause  prior  to  the  assigned  cause,  which  hence  becomes 
a  mere  peUtio  prindpii.  Moreover,  in  every  affirmation  of  a  cause 
it  is  neoessary  for  the  acquisition  of  that  complete  knowledge  which 
every  truth-seeker  desires,  to  demand  the  cause  of  that  cause,  and 
again  the  cause  ol  the  antecedent  cause,  and  thus  he  is  started  in 
an  infinite  regress  of  causation.  Agnin,  cause  produces  its  effect  as 
being  a  cause  or  not ;  but  the  latter  is  impossible,  and  the  former 
demands  a  knowledge  of  its  prior  existence,  which  is  not  attainable. 
Once  more,  cause  must  coexist  with  ite  related  effect  or  before  or 
after,  but  it  cannot  exist  after,  for  this  would  be  absurd ;  nor  before, 
for  it  is  related  to  the  effect  which  must  then  be  held  to  exist,  at 
least  in  the  intellect :  nor,  again,  can  it  coexist,  for  if  it  is  efiective 
of  that  which  afterwards  comes  into  being  tiiere  must  be  a  prior 
cause  of  that  effect.  lastly,  we  cannot  imagine  anything  prior  to 
that  before  which  we  can  imt^ine  nothing,  and  for  this  reason,  too, 
we  cannot  imagine  a  cause.  These  aignmeute  against  the  possibility 
of  causation  are  found  in  a  much  more  elaborate  form  elsewhere, 
but  these  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  You  will  see  that  we  are 
here  confironted  with  the  same  dilemma  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Aineffidemos  reduces  all  human  knowledge  to  a  state  of  suspense; 
we  have  here  again  the  perennial  conflict  between  the  superficial  de- 
livemnoes  of  the  senses  and  the  profounder  investigations  of  tbe 
reason  and  the  imagination,  between  the  relative  and  the  absolute. 
Indeed  Ainesidemoe's  polemic  against  causation  might  have  been 
inferred  from  his  warfare  against  all  knowledge,  for  our  inability 
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to  comprehend  the  relatioo  of  cause  and  effect  is  but  a  corollary 
from  our  ignorance  of  external  existence  of  evevy  kind.  Hence 
our  knowledge  of  a  causal  relation  must  be  like  our  knowledge  of 
all  other  things,  purely  phenomenal,  and  all  tJiat  we  thereby  know 
of  cause  and  effect  is  that  they  are  sequencea  or  eucceadve  ^pear- 
ancee — in  tho  words  of  Hnme, '  they  oeem  conjoined  but  never  eon- 
necUd.''^  No  doubt  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  cause  and 
effect  may  have,  irrespectively  of  any  relation  to  ua,  and  in  oount- 
lessly  diverse  mannerB,  an  objective,  inherent,  and  inseparable 
conjunction,  'lut  what  such  a  relation  is  we  are  no  more  able  to 
comprehend  than  we  are  any  other  knowledge  which  is  afaeolutely 
independent  of  and  aloof  from  our  cognitive  &culties. 

We  have  no  time  to  diacuse  the  interesting  qnestion  of  the  effect 
of  this  ratiocination  on  modem  philosophers.  '  It  is  no  small  merit,' 
says  M.  Saieset,  '  in  Aineddemoa  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
Hume  and  Kant ;  he  did  even  more  than  that,  for  the  basis  of  the 
argumentation  of  these  great  thinkers  may  be  found  by  careful 
analysis  in  Aineudemoa.*  Bttt  even  tiiis  second  and  fuller  conces- 
sion seems  to  me  to  underBtato  the  obligations  of  Hume  and  Kant 
to  the  Writings  of  the  later  Greek  Skeptics.  Not  only  is  it  that 
we  have  the  basis  of  Hume's  thought  in  the  causation  theory  of 
Aineaidemos  as  recorded  by  Sextos,  but  we  have  the  thought  iteelf 
expressed  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  in  Hume's  'Treatiseon  Human 
Nature'  or  his  Essays,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
together  with  the  reactionary  impulse  the  Scotch  thinks  derived 
from  the  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  bis  theory  of  causation 
was  really  derived  from  the  Greek  Skeptics.  Nor  ia  this  by  any 
means  the  only  unacknowledged  debt  which  a  comparison  of  Hume's 
works  with  those  of  Sextos  enables  us  to  pay  back  to  the  original 
owner. 

Bat  there  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  Aineeidemoa's  thought 
that  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  his  intimate  relation  to 
Herakl^tos.  There  seems  indeed  in  these  later  agee  (£  Greek 
speculation  to  have  been  a  'run,'  if  I  may  use  the  term,  upon  its 
earlier  representatives.  Pythagoras  comes  again  into  the  for«- 
ground.  Eleatic  metaphysics  are  studied,  Fynhdn  bases  his  free- 
thought  in  part  on  Demokritos.  Aiuesidemos  is  represented  not 
only  as  a  disciple,  but  an  earnest  propagator  of  the  Herakleitean 

■  Eaay,  edition  Green  and  Giose,  vol.  ii  p.  61.  It  may  be  here  noted 
tli«t  H.  Saiaset,  with  every  IccliDation  to  side  witli  Dogmatists  against 
Skeptics,  is  compelled  to  admit  the  ineiplicabiUtj  ol  caasatioD  aa  oltiiDate 
troth.    Conip,  his  work  atnve  qaoted,  pp.  166  and  193. 

*  Page  135. 
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philosophy.  At  first  sight  the  oonnexion  betveen  Ffrrhonic  bus- 
peDse  and  the  perpetual  flux  <J  Herskleitos  does  not  seem  very 
obrioDS.  Sextos  regards  the  latter  theoiy  <^  the  oniverae  as  dog- 
matic, and  therefore  inadmissible  from  a  Skeptical  point  of  view ; 
and  apart  from  his  possible  bias,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  seem 
to  be  rather  independent  and  parallel  lines  of  Free-thought  than  to 
be  identical  with  each  other,  or  even  to  be  related  as  cause  and 
effect.  But  a  little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  us  that  a  traositioa 
from  Pyrrhonism  to  Herakleiteanism  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it 
Bp[iear8.  If  we  remember  that  oontinual  search  is  as  much  a  part 
of  Fyrrbonic  thought  as  actual  suspense,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  immobility  ;  the  antitheticala 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of  sospense  are  perpetually  diang- 
ing  their  character  and  form,  so  that  of^xisites  tend  to  pass  over 
ench  into  the  other,  or  else  to  converge  in  an  identity  which  in  its 
turn  becomes  divisible  into  further  antinomies.  Thus  a  course  of 
perpetual  but  fluctuating  £pocb6,  combined  with  a  persisteotly 
forward  movement  of  investigation,  would  produce  a  mental  con- 
dition similar  to  the  flux  of  the  Tenebrous  thinker,  and  of  itself  not 
unlikely  to  engender  it.  Assuming  this  to  have  been  Ainesidemos's 
mode  of  transition  from  Pyrrhonism  to  Herakleiteanism,  we  may 
explain  the  frequent  oscriptjon  to  him  of  the  more  dogmatic 
opinions  of  Herakleitos.  They  may  easily  have  been,  as  Sextos 
Empeirikos  generally  designates  them,  the  utterances  of  his  disciples, 
who  may  have  misconceived  the  extent  of  their  master's  adhesion 
to  the  earlier  thinker ;  they  are  clearly  irreconcilable  witi  our  beat 
accredited  knowledge  of  his  own  Skeptical  standpoint.  But  so 
far  from  his  final  reception  of  the  flux  of  Herakleitoe,  and  the 
consequently  illusory  nature  i^  all  material  things,  being  improb- 
able, Aiueeidemos  is  only  one  out  of  many  examples  <^  a  progress 
from  Skepticism  to  IdesJism.  Wben  we  come  to  Hindu  thinkers 
at  our  next  meeting  we  shall  find  more  than  one  school  which, 
starting  hom  the  incertitude  of  all  things,  have  ended  in  the  belief 
that  the  world  of  phenomenon  is  only  an  elaborate  but  deoepUve 
and  unreal  vision. 

Closing  our  remaib  on  Ainesidemos,  we  must  admit  that  he 
was  a  thinker  of  considerable  power,  though  his  influence  as  a 
leader  of  Skeptical  thought  has  been  exaggerated  by  modem  philo 

He  certainly  is  not  what  M.  Saisset  terms  him,  'le  premier 
skeptique  de  I'antiqniti.'  That  high  designation  must  in  my  opinion 
'  EHpeciallr  by  M.  8aiwet     Bee  on  this  snbjeot  Dr.  Haas's  work  above 
mentioned,  p.  63. 
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be  divided  amoug  Sokrates,  FytTh6n,  and  Sextos  Empeirikos.  - 
Nor  does  it  appetir  that  his  influence  aa  &  Skeptical  thinker  was  Tsiy 
widely  diffused,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  &ct  that  Seneca  does  not  onoe 
mention  him,  though  it  is  true  that  this  omission  might  be  explained 
by  what  I  consider  a  strong  probability,  that  the  school  of  Ainesi- 
demos  was  regarded  after  his  death  as  distinctly  HerakleiteaD  and 
dogmatic.  He  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  that  position  of  t^ical 
Skeptic  which  he  occupies  in  certain  historiee  of  philosophy  and 
in  other  works  {e^.  Schulze'e  welUknown  attack  on  the  Kantian 
philosophy).  His  chief  importance  lies  for  us  in  his  being  the 
first  organizer  of  Pyrrhonio  speculation.  His  discourses  brought 
together  and  systematized  the  ratiocination  most  in  use  in  the 
Skeptical  schools  of  his  time.  He  is  thus  a  precursor  of  a  still 
greater  thinker,  who  closes  for  us  the  illustrious  roll  of  Greek 
Skeptics.     I  refer  to  Sextos  Empeirikos. 

Sextos  Empeiri&oa. 

All  systems  of  thought  have  their  periods  of  growth,  maturity, 
and  decay,  or,  as  it  might  be  bett«r  expressed,  their  stages  of  seed- 
time, summer  growth,  and  harvest  ripeness,  and  Oreek  Skepticism 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Bom  in  the  profound  speculations  of  the 
Eleatics,  nourished  by  Herakleitoe,  Demokritos,  and  the  Sophists, 
attaining  itB  full  growth  in  Sokrates,  psssing  into  further  stages  of 
ripeness  among  Fyrrhonists  and  Academics,  its  harvest  is  finally 
gathered  by  Sextos  Empeirikos.  Few  systems  of  thought  stretoh- 
ing  over  the  space  of  seven  ceoturies  can  boost  an  evolution  so 
natnml  and  so  decisively  mai-ked  in  its  varied  stages ;  fewer  still 
have  a  history  so  fully  recorded,  and  a  method  so  well  systematized, 
as  the  Skepticism  embodied  in  the  works  ol  Sextos. 

This  writer,  who  so  worthily  closes  the  roll  of  Oreek  Skep- 
tics, seems  to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Kothiog  reliable  is  known  of  bis 
native  place.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  a  certain 
Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Menodotus  of 
Nicomedia.  Both  of  these  'wen  medical  empirics,  in  the  then 
honourable  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  preferring  to  be  guided  by 
experience  and  observation  rather  than  by  dogma  and  routine. 
Almost  the  only  known  fiicts  concerning  Sextos  are  that  he  was, 
as  his  name  denotes,  a  medical  empiric,  and  that  he  wss  the 
author  of  certain  medical  works.  These  have  now  shared  the 
oblivion  in  which  his  personal  history  is  buried.  The  only  works 
remaining  to  us  are  those  in  which  he  treats  of  Oreek  Skepticism, 
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1.  Tbe  Pyrrhonittfl  Institutions  (fft/potopoeea). 

2.  His  TOrk  against  the  Mathematicians. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  jnoducts  of  the  final  stage  of 
Hellenic  Free-thought,  to  which  they  be&r  the  same  relation  as  the 
Platonic '  Dialogues  of  Search '  to  its  early  maturity,  and  the  philo- 
Bophical  writings  of  Cicero  to  its  middle  or  Academic  period. 
From  his  point  of  vantage,  at  the  close  of  Greek  thought  Saxtos 
passes  in  review  its  whole  magnificent  progress,  from  its  crude 
commencement  with  the  physical  theories  of  the  Ionian  philo- 
sophers until  his  own  day.  Tbe  whole  panornma  of  the  greatest 
and  fullest  thought  ot  the  world  is  unfolded  before  him.  He 
vatchea  the  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  schools  and  systems  of 
philosophy,  destined,  though  he  knew  it  not,  to  animate  men  of 
diverse  cultures  and  tar-oS  times  and  countries.  Especially  &om 
his  standpoint  of  an  all-devouring  Skepticism  does  he  observe 
their  decay.  His  progress  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  examines 
the  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of  some  gigantic  dty  of  antiquity.  - 
Here  stood,  he  might  have  sEiid,  tbe  rude  but  magnificent  palace  of 
Homer.  Yonder  shapeless  mound  represents  all  that  is  left  of 
the  earliest  temple  of  the  Ionian  physiciste.  Hard  by,  built  of 
lighter  materials,  is  the  ruin  that  marks  the  spot  where  the 
aiiy  superstructure  of  tbe  £leatic8  stood.  Those  formless  heaps 
were  at  one  time  the  site  of  the  world-&med  labyrinth  of  the 
SophiatA.  Close  by,  a  pile  of  great  magnificence,  still  preserving 
the  oatUnee  of  itn  ancient  form  on  account  of  the  massive  materials 
of  which  it  was  built,  was  the  temple  of  Sokrates.  That  well- 
preserved  fane  next  adjoining — almost  forming  partr— of  the 
Sokratic  edifice,  is  the  Hellenic  cathedml,  planned  and  built  by 
Plato,  and  distinguished  by  its  bold  outline  and  its  lofty  elevation, 
destined  to  become  in  after-times  .die  abode  of  a  philosophy  and 
the  shrine  of  a  religion.  Next  in  order  comes  the  enormous 
fabric  reared  by  the  mighty  intellect  of  Aristotle,  not  so  compactly 
designed  nor  rising  to  such  a  sublime  height  as  the  temple  of 
Plato,  but  nevertheless  at  one  time  a  noble  building  and  covering  an 
immense  extent  ot  ground.  While  last  in  order  come  the  remains 
of  the  gymnastic  grounds  of  the  Academics,  tbe  pleasure  gardens 
of  tbe  EfMkoureans,  the  grim  and  narrow  porch  of  the  Stoics. 
Nor  would  he  have  exempted  his  own  chosen  philoec^hy  from  the 
imaginaty  destruction  in  which  be  contemplated  all  schemes  of 
Hellenic  thought.  It  was  in  his  view  a  cherished  attribute  of 
complete  Skepticism  that  its  destructive  properties  were  equally 
manifested  towards  itself.  He  compared  its  operation  to  the  effect 
of  Bome  drastic   medicine,  which,  eliminating  from  the  ^st«m 
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Doxious  matters,  included  itself  iu  the  process,  or  to  a  fire  which 
devoured  itself  as  well  as  the  combustible  m&tter  it  fed  on.  Thus 
all  Greek  thought-schemes  were  regarded  by  him  as  victims  of  the 
deadly  prowess  of  Skepticism,  which  in  turn  committed  intellectual 
suicide. 

But  the  ooDception  of  Skepticism  as  fatal  to  all  Greek  philo- 
sophy implied  a  knowledge  of  it«  Tarions  systems,  and  that  not 
merely  as  related  to  itself  as  objects  of  an  unsparing  polemic,  but 
inherently  as  the  divergiform  results  of  a  many-sided  speculation. 
InteUectual  candour  is  indeed  a  conspicuous  quality  of  all  the 
leading  Skeptics  of  Greece.  Opposed  to  all  dogmatic  systems  as 
they  necessarily  were,  they  still  tacitly  acknowledged  those  systems 
as  the  products  of  human  ratiocination,  however  in  most  cases 
nusapplied.  Hence  they  studied  them  with  the  assiduity  of  disci- 
ples determined  to  understand,  and  the  zeal  of  oontroversialiste 
minded  if  possible  to  overthrow,  l^em.  Sextos  appears  to  have 
been  an  fepeaal  proficient  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  his  works 
contain  in  an  irregular,  desultoiy  form  a  fajr  synopsis  of  its 
contente.  Indeed,  had  every  other  work  on  Greek  philosophy 
perished,  we  should  still  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  thought-schemes 
of  its  foremost  thinkers  &om  the  fragments,  allusions,  and  ratio- 
cinations contained  in  his  works.  As  it  is,  not  a  few  prominent 
Hellenic  thinkers  owe  the  place  they  occupy  in  histories  of  philo- 
sophy to  the  notice  bestowed  on  them  by  Sextos. 

For  us,  however,  the  significance  ot  Sextos's  works  does  not 
consist  in  their  bearing  on  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  only 
on  its  Free-thought.  Of  that  they  form  an  admirable  conspectus. 
The  first  of  them — the  Fyrrhonian  Institutions — eo-ordinatee  and 
systematizes  the  most  approved  methods  of  Greek  Skepticism ;  La 
the  words  of  M.  Saisset,  it  is  *  a  precise  and  complete  rteum^  of 
the  whole  of  ancient  Skepticism.' '  The  second — the  treatise 
■  against  the  mathematicians,'  or  the  learners  of  dogmatic  patents 
— is  more  polemical  than  expository.  It  is  an  attack  directed 
against  all  who  profess  to  have  positive  knowledge  or  methods  of 
knowledge.  Thus  it  assails  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  geometri- 
cians, arithmeticiaQS,  astrologers,  musicians,  logicians,  physuasts, 
and  ethical  philosophers,  and  in  eveiy  case  proves,  or  professes  to 
prove,  that  their  methods  and  tenets  are  alike  unreliable  when 
tested  by  a  thorough-going  and  imaginative  Dialectic.  For  obvious 
reasons  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  former  work,  employ- 
ing the  latter  only  occasionally  for  purposes  of  confirmation  or 
explication. 

■  AH. '  Seitus '  in  the  Diet.  &i.  PMt. 
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Sextos  begins  his  '  ^rrhonian  principles '  bj  a  division  of  pliilo- 
Bophers  or  eeorchers  for  truth  into  the  three  classes,  Dogmatic, 
Acadeaiic,  and  Skeptic,  Of  these  the  firatdeclare  they  have  found 
truth,  the  second  say  they  cannot  find  it,  and  tite  third,  without  any 
positive  declaration  on  the  point,  contiDue  their  search.  But  how,  it 
might  be  asked,  is  this  indifierence-point  itf  tJie  searchers  or  Skeptics 
to  be  attained  t  Sextos  tells  us,  in  the  definition  of  Skepticism  which 
we  have  agreed  to  accept  as  our  own  guide  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject. It  consists  in  placing  in  mental  opposition,  and  in  eveiy  con- 
ceivable mode,  the  contradictions  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect. 
This  opposition  is  based  on  and  justified  by  the  equal  validity  of 
such  antitheses.  It  has  a  twofold  operation  :  it  induces  first  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  and  next  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  calm.  But 
no  sooner  has  Sextos  thus  defined  his  suliject-matter  ld  terms  which 
seem  to  make  all  modes  of  knowledge  to  be  states  of  equipoise  or 
indifference  than  he  is  confronted  by  another  necessity,  viz.  be 
must  show  that  the  existence  of  Skepticism  it«elf  as  a  distinctive 
creed  is  not  imperilled  by  its  own  definition.  He  has  thus  to 
answer  the  question.  Does  a  Skeptic  choose  a  sect )  His  answer 
is  as  follows : '  '  If  one  understands  by  the  choice  of  a  sect  tlie 
adhesion  to  certain  dogmas  oonnected  among  themselves  and  with 
phenomena,  the  Skeptic  is  of  no  sect,  for  every  dc^ma  is  an  asser- 
tion on  a  debatable  subject,  and  this  a  Skeptic  altogether  refuses. 
But  if  one  applies  the  term  sect  to  a  certain  scheme  in  accordance 
with  phenomena,  such  scheme  teaching  us  how  we  may  live  rightly 
(t.e.  in  conformity  with  ordinary  usage),  and  also  indting  us  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  then  we  say  that  we  have  a  sect,  for  we 
pursue  a  certain  plan  which,  as  appears  to  us,  shows  us  how  to  live 
conformably  with  oiu-  country's  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  as 
well  as  with  our  own  individual  feelings.  We  henoe  perceive  that 
Skeptics  acknowledged  themselves  bound  by  social  restraints  of  all 
kinds  so  far  as  these  could  plead  the  sanction  of  the  community  or 
country  to  which  they  belonged.  But  there  was  a  further  limitation. 
As  an  individual,  the  Skeptic  admitted  himself  to  be  bound  1^ 
phenomena.  Sextos  confesses  this  in  answer  to  tlie  olgection  most 
frequently  urged  against  his  principlee,  that  Skeptics  destroy 
phenomena.  He  says  :*  '  We  do  not  overturn  those  things  which, 
being  perceived  by  our  senses,  compel  us  to  assent  against  our  will, 
for  theee  are  phenomena.  But  when  we  inquire  whetlier  such  a 
thing  is  in  reality  what  it  appears  (the  appearance  we  concede),  our 
search  is  in  truth  not  of  the  phenomenon  but  of  that  which  is 
predicated  of  the  phenomenon.  And  this  is  different  from  iuveeti- 
■  Ifgp.  book  i.  ohap.  vili.  '  Ibid,  book  i  ch^.  x. 
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gation  ooncemiug  the  phenomeDon  itself.  For  example,  honey 
appears  to  as  sweet.  lu  that  we  are  all  agreed,  for  we  are  aU 
affected  by  its  sweetness.  What  we  are  doubtful  about  ia  whether 
it  is  sweet  in  reason  (or  absolutely),  and  this  is  not  the  phenomenon 
itself  but  what  is  reported  concerning  it.  "When,  therefore,  we  openly 
attack  arguments  about  phenomena,  we  do  it  not  as  wishing  to 
destroy  phenomena  but  in  order  to  repress  the  temeri^  of  dog- 
matists. For  if  the  reason  be  so  deceptive  as  to  steal  away  the 
very  delivenincea  of  our  eyesight,  how  much  should  we  not  suspect 
it  in  things  less  manifest,  so  as  to  avoid  being  led  by  it  into  error  ! ' 
These  statemente  of  the  end  and  method  of  Skepticism  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Sextos  seems  to  have  placed  them  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  treatise  for  a  twofold  purpose — (1)  to  calm  the  fears  of 
those  who  might  suppose  that  a  mode  of  thought  so  indi^rent  to 
all  fixed  principles  must  needs  be  subversive  of  morality  and  of  all 
social  well-being;  (2)  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those  who  thought 
they  saw  in  the  Skeptical  treatment  of  sense-deliverances — the 
basis  of  all  human  knowledge — the  annihilation  of  all  thoaght. 
Sextos  assnree  his  hearera  that  both  these  apprehensions  are  on- 
foonded.  TheSkepticreceiveetheacceptedfactsofsocialandnational 
life,  the  beliefe,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  fellow -citizens,  with  defer- 
ence. They  are  social  phenomena,  and  he  accepts  them  with  the 
same  Bubmissiveness  as  he  does  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  his 
Benae-deliverancen.  As  to  the  aocusatioD  of  destroying  phenomena, 
the  Skeptic  in  his  first  formal  acceptation  of  them  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  dogmatist  It  is  about  the  transcendental  realities  con- 
ceivably underlying  all  objects  of  knowledge  that  his  mind  is 
exercised.  He  does  not  dispute  the  sweetness  of  honey  as  an 
affection  of  hia  own  palate,  but  he  wants  to  know  how  tuc  the  same 
Hweebness  is  an  absolute  inherent  quality  of  honey,  how  far  it  ia 
necessarily  sweet  to  all  creatures  gifted  with  the  sense  of  taste,  how 
&r  it  is  conditioned  by  the  state  of  the  palate  itself  (for  the  Qreek 
Skeptics  beheved  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  palate  honey 
was  bitter),  and  how  far  by  its  own  intrimdc  qualities;  and,  if  the 
sweetness  were  to  be  divided  between  the  sutject  and  object,  what 
were  the  conditions  and  proportions  of  this  division — in  a  word, 
his  effort  is,  as  we  shall  see  more  largely  fnrther  on,  to  penetrate 
below  appearances,  to  get  if  possible  at  the  unconditioned,  the 
absolute,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  infalhble  and  universal 
truth,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  mutabilities  he  discerns  in 
ordinary  phenomena. 

Phenomena  therefore  constituted   the   Skeptic's  criterion    of 
ordinary  life.  They  i-epresented  the  point  where  his  principles  came 
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into  ocmflict  with  the  common  praposseesioiis  of  mankind.  The 
whole  qa«s(don  of  Dogmatism  v.  Skepticism  turned  on  phenomena. 
Was  it  required  to  distingoiah  a  Dogmatist  from  a  Skeptic,  one 
had  onl7  to  ask,  What  does  he  think  of  phenomenal  Do  they 
represent  to  him  complete  and  definitive  realities  I  Does  he  believe 
that  the  objects  of  his  senses,  tlie  ccmceptions  of  his  reason,  are 
final  tmthsl  or,  oonoeding  their  tmreality  and  transitorinesB  as 
mere  ooocomitants  of  his  personality,  does  ho  endearoor  to  search 
fbrthert  Knowing  the  fallible  and  evaneecent  character  both 
of  his  sensnons  and  intellectual  perceptions,  does  he  employ  his 
best  efibrta  to  attain  to  permanent,  absolute  truth,  ind^tendent  of 
himself  and  his  &cnltiee  t  If  that  be  the  object  of  his  untiring 
quest,  he  is  a  Skeptic.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if  be  acquiesces  in 
phenomena,  if  he  takes  bis  knowledge  and  experience  as  in&llible 
tmih,  if  he  exalts  himself  to  the  poutioa  of  onmiacieace,  and  re- 
gards his  limitations  as  equivalent  to  infinity,  he  is  a  Dogmatist. 

But  the  oonsiatent  8k€))tu:  thus  defined  will  also  acquire  indi- 
rectly a  very  desirable  issue  of  his  search.  For  suppose  be  should 
never  attain  to  absolute  truth,  to  the  existence  in  reason  (to  use 
Sextos'a  phrase)  of  those  filings  be  discerns  as  appearances,  is  his 
search  therefore  fruitless  I  No,  gnawers  Sextos,  bis  inquiry  inci- 
dentally induces  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  calm.  Carefully  equipois- 
ing the  phenomenal  and  intellectual  antitheses  that  come  before 
him,  he  attains  the  condition  of  placid  serenity,  which,  besides 
being  favourable  to  furth^  Skeptical  effort,  is  also  the  highest 
altitude  of  human  ai^nttion.  Final  attainment  of  truth  was  a 
condition  not  contemplated  among  the  contingendes  of  Skepticism, 
nor  indeed  was  it  desiderated.  It  postulated  the  state  against 
which  Skeptical  search  was  a  perpetnal  protest,  viz.  dogmatic  asser- 
tion. Besides  which,  in  mftHTig  absolute  truth  their  goal.  Skeptics 
had  placed  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  effort  &r  beyond  the  limits 
of  hunan  ability.  Like  religionists  of  most  creeds,  their  siunmit 
of  excellence,  however  conceivable  in  imagination,  was  confessedly 
beyond  their  real  power.  They  themselvee  regarded  it  rather  as 
the  motive  and  guide  <^  thar  energy  than  its  attainable  consumma- 
tion. With  a  somewhat  modified  rendering  they  might  have  applied 
to  themselves  the  words  of  St.  Paul — words  indeed  applioaUe  to 
evoy  pursuit  of  high  ideals — '  not  as  thongb  I  had  already  attained, 
or  were  already  perfect :  but  I  follow  aft«r,  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  I  am  apprehended.  .  .  .  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  t«  have  apprehended  :  but  one  thing  I  do,  leaving  the  things 
behind,  and  straining  forward  to  the  things  before  I  press  onward 
towards  the  mark,'  Ac.  • 
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Having  thoB  lud  down  in  his  early  chapters  iiie  niun  Hues 
and  Boope  of  his  subject,  Sextos  enters  upon  a  critical  ezamina- 
ti<Hi  of  those  prior  systems  of  CtT«ek  thonght  which  seem  to  have 
greatest  affinity  with  Skepticism,  and  which  we  have  already 
examined.  la  most  of  them  Sextos  recognises  approximations  to 
Sbeptioiam,  but  finds  them  defective  as  adeqaate  exponents  of  its 
principles.  Either  they  have  not  grasped  fully  the  podtion  of  sus- 
pense, or  they  have  made  some  other  aim  than  Ataraxia  the  object 
of  their  search,  or  notwithstanding  their  Skeptical  leuiiiigs  have 
oontdved  to  intermingle  with  their  teachings  some  positive  dogmas; 
or  for  some  other  reason  he  rejects  them  all  as  claimants  to  pure 
Pyrrhonic  Skepticism.  The  Herakleitean  philosophy,  e.g.  is  im- 
perfectly Skeptical  because  it  professes  certain  dogmas.  Its  eternal 
flux  is  dogmatic ;  so  is  its  principle,  that  contrarieties  inhere  in  the 
same  thing,  and  its  notion  <£  a  final  conflagration  of  l^e  world. 
1^  school  of  DemokritoB,  again,  by  its  denial  <tf  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  qnalitiee,  nuuiifeet«  Skeptical  tendenciee,  and  it  borrows 
Skeptical  formnlie ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  affirms  certain  things  re- 
specting atoms  and  the  vacuum,  it  is  only  partly  Skeptical.  The 
Kyrenaics  resemble  the  Pyrrhonists  so  far  that  th^  Ttiii.inta.in  that 
only  sensations  can  be  compreheq^ed,  but  then  they  make  pleasure 
the  aim  of  their  philosophy  instead  of  Ataraxia.  The  maxim 
of  Protagoras — '  Uaa  is  tite  measure  of  all  things ' — is  admitted  to 
be  quite  Pyrrhonic ;  but  this  oouceesion  to  Skepticism  is  neutndized 
by  the  positive  d<^mas  of  that  thinker ;  e.g.  his  belief  in  the  flux 
of  HerakleifoB.  The  Academics  from  Plato  downwards  have  clearly 
Skeptical  sympathies,  but  these  are  adulterated  by  certain  dogmatic 
teachings.  The  Probabilism  of  Kameades,  to  take  an  instaiice, 
was  not  purely  Skeptical,  for  it  was  a  predetermination  to  a  certain 
standpoint  of  thought,  and  it  admitted  degrees  of  likelihood  among 
phantasin  or  mental  representations  which  to  the  Skeptic  were 
all  alike.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  excessive  jealousy  of  Sextos 
as  regards  the  admiBsioii  of  other  thinkers  to  the  sacred  inner 
circle  of  Bkeptidam.  Not  only  must  they  adopt  the  same  direc- 
tions of  thought,  but  they  must  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions 
expressed  in  the  same  formulte.  No  dogmatic  religionist  could  be 
more  careAil  of  the  orthodox  pronunciation  of  bis  shibboleth 
than  Sextos  is  of  the  two  main  articleB  cS  the  Skeptics'  creed. 
Indeed,- he  overshoots  the  mark,  because  a  rigid  application  of  his 
rule  would  exclude  Pyrrhonism  itself  fi<om  Uie  categoiy  of  purs 
Skepticism.  For  it  is  dear  that  Suq»ense  is  es  much  a  predeter- 
mination to  a  certain  method  of  thou^t  as  any  that  could  be 
named,  while  the  perpetual  appeal  to  Ataraxia  and  its  accurate 
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definitioa  are  opposed  to  a  philosophy  that  makes  non-definition 
the  chief  principle  in  its  meAod.  Skeptics  have  too  oflen  forgotten, 
and  Sextos  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  only  adequate 
expression  of  Keacience  and  Suspense  is  profound  silence. 

The  first  book  of  the  Frindplee  cloeee  with  these  definitions 
and  general  remarks  ou  true  and  fictitioos  Skepticism.  With  the 
second  book  Sextos  commences  the  methodical  discussion  (rf  his 
suhject.  Taking  as  his  guide  the  Stoical  dividon  of  philosophy 
into  It^ical,  physical,  and  ethical,  he  inveetigatee  at  length  these 
three  classes  of  truths,  the  discnsEdon  oceapying  the  whole  of  his 
two  remaining  books. 

He  first  of  alt  deals  with  the  logical  criterion  of  truth.  This 
is  of  three  kinds,  or  hterally — 

'  The  by  whom ' — the  man  who  judges. 

'  The  l^  what ' — the  fJMultiee  by  which  he  judges. 

'  The  according  to  what ' — die  standard  of  judgment. 

All  of  these  are,  twcording  to  Sextos,  iusufficient  criteria  of 
truth.  As  to  the  first,  man  is  'not  only  incomprehensible,  but 
mentally  inconcei Table.'  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
member that  men  of  great  introspective  powers  who  are  accustomed 
to  watoh  vigilantly  the  changes  and  Tadllations  they  discern  within 
them  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  their  humanity.  Sokratee,  e.g. 
was  uncertain  whether  he  werea  man  or  some  other  strange  animal. 
The  same  truth  is  shown  by  the  diveraity  of  definition  applied  to 
him,  for  Demokritos,  Epikouroe,  Plato,  and  others  disagree  in  tbeir 
definition  of  man.  Assumuig  hypothetically  that  man  were  com- 
prehensible, this  must  be  either  with  regaid  to  his  mind  or  his 
body ;  but  neither  of  theae  is  possible,  for  body  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, because  accidents  diSea:  from  the  substances  in  which  they 
inhere,  and  also  because  it  has  Uiree  dimensions  (length,  height, 
and  breadth),  all  of  which  we  ought  to  know  independently  and 
absolutely  before  we  determine  them  as  qualitdee  of  a  given  body. 
But  if  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  body,  we  are  not  more  able  to 
oompreh^u]  mind.  On  this  point,  again,  we  have  a  perplexing 
conflict  of  definitions  among  dogmatic  teachers,  some  going  even 
to  the  length  of  denying  its  existence.  Farther,  the  criterion  of 
man  may  be  extended  ind^nitoly ;  for  assume  that  it  is  accepted, 
the  queetioa  immediately  arises.  What  man]  or  what  number 
of  men  t  The  opinions,  faculties,  judgments  of  men,  diSbr  from 
each  other  to  an  iufioito  extent,  so  that  Dogmatiste  tbemselves 
are  compelled  to  select  some  as  superior  to  others  and  as  autho- 
rities,  aad   among  these  authoritiee   there   is  also  a  perpetual 
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conflict.  l^Mj,  even  wera  truth  discoverable  by  men,  it  would 
only  be  by  a  minority,  whose  lead  the  majority  would  probably 
decline  to  follow.  The  highest  verdict  on  the  subject  of  truth 
would  be  that  obtainaUe  from  the  collective  judgments  of  all  men 
— a  kind  of  plebiscite  of  humanity — but  this,  it  is  obvious,  could 
not  possibly  be  attained.  We  muat  then  conclnde  that  man 
afibrds  no  criterion  of  tnith. 

II.  Coming  to  the  second  criterion,  we  see  that  it  is  really 
implied  in  the  first ;  bat  this  notwithstanding.  Sextos  considers  it 
by  itself  The  human  iitstruments  of  knowledge  are  the  senaes 
and  the  intellect.  Sextos  claims  to  demonstrate  that  knowledge  is 
impossible — (1)  by  the  eensce  alone;  (2)  by  the  intellect  alone ; 
(3)  by  the  ctnnbination  of  senses  and  intellect.  With  r^ard  to 
the  senses,  we  are  again  met  by  the  usual  divemty  of  judgment. 
Some  Uiinkers  say  that  all  sensuous  phenomena  are  unreel,  others 
are  convinced  of  their  reality,  while  others  again  affirm  some  to  be 
real  and  some  unreal.  Even  if  all  men  were  agreed  on  the  point, 
and  it  were  generally  conceded  that  the  senses  have  the  power  of 
perception,  yet  they  are  stilt  unworthy  of  belief;  for  the  senses  are 
affected  diversely  hy  extetnal  objects — honey,  e.g.  tastes  diflerently 
in  di^rent  states  of  the  palate.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  senses 
in  a  natural  and  healthy  state  may  be  depended  on,  Sextos  answers 
not  so,  for  the  eye  fuls  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  whether  a 
tower  is  round  or  square,  and  a  similar  defective  discrimination 
attaches  to  otho'  senses,  e.g.  smell  and  feeling.  Nor  when  we 
pass  from  the  senses  to  the  intellect  do  we  find  our  chances  of 
certitude  improve.  Independently  of  the  &ct  that  the  senses  supply 
the  intellect  with  the  means  of  judging,  the  exercise  of  its  own 
functions  is  surronntled  with  mystery.  Some  have  even  doubted 
of  its  odstence.  As  a  matter  of  demonetmtion  its  codstence  or 
non-exietoice  ia  incqnble  of  proof,  tor  it  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
intellect,  which  is  the  very  matter  in  dispute.  Besides,  suppose 
the  intellect  may  be  comprehended,  and  therefore  shown  to  exist ; 
still  it  cannot  judge,  for  if  it  does  not  know  anything  of  its  own 
subntance,  UM>de  of  generation,  or  the  place  which  it  oocujMee,  how 
can  it  comprehend  other  and  extraneous  matters  1  We  are  here, 
too,  met  1^  die  difficulty  of  the  diversity  of  human  intellects,  and 
it  is  uselees  to  recommend  us  to  follow  the  beet,  for  we  are  ignorant 
both  where  to  find  and  how  to  know  it. 

We  may  pass  over  the  comlunation  of  sensee  and  intellect  as  a 
means  of  human  knowledge,  for  the  mutually  conflicting  character 
posited  in  the  very  definition  (tf  such  a  criterion  forluda  us  to  accept 
it  as  a  judge  of  truth. 
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III.  The  third  ciitorioQ,  'according  to  wh&t,'  or.asit  might  be 
called, '  the  criterion  of  relativity,'  turns  upon  the  validity  to  be 
assigned  to  the  phantesin  or  mental  repreeentations  of  the  Stoics. 
This  is  a  point,  yon  vill  remember,  tiiat  came  before  ns  in  thb 
polemic  of  El&meades  against  the  Stoics,  so  that  we  need  not  agun 
diecnas  it.  Sextos's  argument  turns  laigely  npon  the  definititmB 
and  formulie  so  largely  employed  hy  the  thinkers  of  tbe  Porch. 
Thus  he  shows  that  phantasin  cannot  be  understood  because  their 
definitioQ  ia  self-contradictory.  Even  if  they  oould  be  understood, 
they  would  be  incomprehensibld  for  another  reason.  They  are, 
acoording  to  Stoics,  afiections  of  the  supreme  mental  principle  (ri 
^ytfuiviKov),  which  itself  is  inoomprehensible.  But  Sextos's  main 
argument  is  the  perennial  difficulty  of  making  phantasin  demon- 
strated proofe  of  external  reality.  The  passive  afiections  differ 
&om  the  external  objects,  and,  this  difference  conceded,  a  given 
phantasia  will  not  be  of  the  outward  object,  but  of  something  else 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  mind  comprehends  external  objects 
hy  means  of  senaaooB  affections ;  for  how  can  the  intellect  know 
whether  those  impressions  are  like  the  objects  actually  perceivedl 
A  man,  e.g.  looking  at  the  image  of  Sokrates  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  like  him  or  not  without  a  previous  and  independent  know- 
ledge of  his  fiunal  characteristics.  Besides,  granting  that  phan- 
tasise  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  a  further  difficulty  arises — 
Must  we  place  reliance  on  all  phantasin,  notwithstanding  th^ 
mutual  differences,  or  only  on  some  1    If  the  latter,  on  which  I 

No  doubt  the  outcome  at  this  argument  is  that  every  criterioo 
of  truth  is  impossible,  or,  in  other  words,  Dogmatic  Negation. 
But  Sextos  denies  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  this  length  ;  all  he 
aims  to  effect  is  to  oppose  the  probabilities  of  Dogmatists  hy  other 
probabilities  equally  stiong,  so  as  to  induce  the  normal  state  of 
Skeptical  rospenw.  But  it  would  have  been  well  for  Sextos's 
Skeptical  oonsistency  if  he  had  thought  of  his  true  standpoint 
somewhat  oftener,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  zeal  against 
positive  Dogmatism  he  frequently  crosses  the  narrow  boundary 
line  that  divides  them,  and  rushes  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
positive  and  arrogant  Negation. 

Somewhat  unneoeasarily  considering  the  elaborate  exposition  Ot 
his  thesis  that  a  criterion  of  truth  ia  impossible,  Sextos  adds  to  it 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  truth  itself.  Bnt  here  again 
it  is  the  Stoics  whom  he  is  combating.  They  made  a  distiiictiim 
between  truth  and  a  true  thing,  and  Sextos  shows  that,  even 
allowing  this  distinction,  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  dogmatic 
truth  are  in  no  way  forwarded. 
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FnTsmug  bis  iDvestigatioii  of  loj^cal  methods — chiefly  that  of 
the  Stoics — Sextos  passes  in  review  those  defioitiona  and  procceiioa 
which  were  regarded  as  demonstrating  truth.  Thus  he  treats  of 
signs,  of  demonstration,  of  syllogisms,  of  induction,  of  definition, 
of  divisions,  of  magnitudes,  Ac ;  but  as  his  method  is  the  same  Ln 
erery  case,  we  need  not  follow  hirp  at  length.  We  will  mra«ly 
take  as  typical  examples  of  his  reasoning,  exemplifying  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  his  remarks  on  demonstration,  and  on  magni- 
tudes or  number.  To  Uie  question  'whether  demonstration  be 
possible,'  Sextos  replies,  'No,  not  if  each  of  its  constituent  parts  be 
examined.'  l^e  existence  of  all  composite  things  depends  on  the 
coexistence  in  nature  of  the  separate  things  of  which  they  are 
oompueed.  But  the  parts  of  an  argument  do  not  so  coexist,  for 
while  we  enounce  the  first  premiss,  neither  the  second  nor  the 
conclusion  is  yet  in  existence.  Similarly,  the  second  is  separable 
botb  from  the  fiist  and  the  concludon.  The  Stoics  tliemselves 
admitted  a  classified  variety  of  imperfect  arguments,  and  Sextos 
shows  that  the  defects  of  these  ext«nd  also  to  reasonings  which 
they  deemed  conclusive.  He  takes,  «.</.  some  specimens  of  syllo- 
gistic reasoning  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  demonstrative,  and 
points  out  that  they  are  vitiated  by  excess  or  snperfluity.  Be- 
sides, demonstration  concludes  either  what  is  manifest  (phe- 
nomenal) or  what  is  obscure ;  but  as  to  the  first,  phenomena  re- 
quire no  proof,  for  they  are  self-evident.  The  most  useful  form  of 
syllogistic  process  would  be  the  second — that  which  by  means  of 
the  apparent  arrived  at  and  unveiled  the  obscure,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  which  penetrated  the  pheiiomenal  to  find  the  real 
underlying  it ;  but  this  form  of  demonstration  cannot  be  found. 
In  no  cose,  indeed,  can  the  conclusion  transcend  or  go  beyond  the 
contents  of  the  premisses,  and  bence  demonstratioQ  is  impossible. 
Again,  all  demonstration  must  be  either  general  or  specific;  that 
specific  demonstration  is  impossible  has  already  been  proved,  but 
the  general  is  reducible  to  the  specific,  and  accordingly  shares  its 
fate.  There  are  also  controvendee  about  demonstration,  about  its 
methods  and  results,  and  for  this  reason  there  will  always  he  room 
for  diversity  of  opiuion,  and  difficulty  in  final  choice.  Nor  even, 
assuming  the  possibility  of  demonstration,  are  we  nearer  the  object 
of  our  search ;  for  demonstration  will  necessarily  contwn  a  dogma, 
and  all  dogmas  are  subjects  of  controversy.  Besides,  an  ascertained 
demonstration  must  needs  be  based  on  another,  and  that  again  on 
a  third,  and  so  ad  infinUum.  A  few  chapters  further  on  we  arrive 
at  Sextos's  disqoimtion  on  magnitudes  and  numbers — 'the  whole 
and  its  parts,'  the  imposeihility  of  which  as  a  logical  demonstration 
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he  thus  tries  to  prove :  '  When  anyone  sajra  that  a  number,  «.g, 
the  number  10,  is  divisible  into  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  it  is  not  the 
number  !0  that  is  so  divisible,  for  directly  one  part,  viz.  the  unit, 
is  taken  away,  what  is  really  left  is  not  10  bat  9.  Hence  the  sub- 
traction and  division  are  of  other  numbei-e,  not  of  the  ten,  which 
differ  aocordinff  to  each  subtraction.  Perhaps  therefore  the  divi- 
dou  of  the  whole  into  parts  is  impossible,  for  if  the  whole  be 
divisible  into  parts,  the  parte  should  be  comprehended  in  the 
whole  before  the  division;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  so  compre- 
hended, for  10  is  divisible  into  9  +  1,  but  also  into  8+2,  7  +  3, 
6+4,  and  B  +  5,  and  adding  these  together  we  might  say  that  £>6 
ia  oontained  in  10,  which  a  abeurd.' 

I  have  adduced  tiieee  arguments,  not  so  much  for  their  in- 
trinsic merit,  as  being  examples  of  extreme  Skeptical  Elristio,  and 
in  order  to  show  how  the  whole  of  Greek  Free-thought  is  per. 
meated  by  the  same  spirit.  Sextos  Empeirikos  does  no  more  than 
carry  on  the  methods  of  the  Eleatacs,  of  Protagoras,  aud  of  the  So- 
phists. He  apphes  to  all  subjects  alike  the  elenchus  of  Sokrates,  and 
offers  incontrovertible  proofe  of  the  truth  of  Plato's  dictum,  that 
uuBOrupulouB  Dialectic  is  invincibte.  Nor  is  this  all :  Sextos  also 
reeembles  his  predecessors  in  combating  phenomena  as  such,  and 
endeavouring  by  penetrating  beneath  them  to  discover  their  hidden 
causes  and  meanings.  But  it  is  not  only  with  Hellenic  thinkers 
that  Sextos  in  his  attack  on  logical  methods  can  claim  kindred. 
Many  of  his  proofs  of  the  intrinsic  imperfections  of  logic  have  been 
insisted  on  by  modem  teachers  of  the  science,  especially  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Thus  he  points  out  that  the  syll<^;ism  in  most  of  its 
approved  forms  is  merely  a  petitio  principii,  that  definition  only 
expresses  and  formulates  knowledge  already  attained  and  in  no 
sense  adds  to  it,  that  induction  can  only  be  held  to  possess  a  com- 
pletely conclusive  character  when  it  is  exhaustive,  and  this  in  all 
large  generalizations  it  obviously  cannot  be. 

More  interesting  for  us  are  the  physical  and  ethical  portions  of 
his  work,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  third  book.  The  first 
chapter  commences  with  an  inquiry  concerning  God,  whom  '  the 
.  m^ority  of  men  regard  as  the  most  effective  cause  of  all  things.' 
Sextos  begins  the  sutgect  by  warning  his  readers  that,  following 
the  ordinary  opinions  of  men  undogmatically,  he  not  only  admits 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  but  he  worships  them,  and  believes  in 
their  providence.  Bat  this  admission  of  acquiescence  in  customary 
belief  does  not  make  him  lees  resolute  in  dealing  with  D<%matists 
on  the  subject.  We  have  already  noticed  the  usual  Skeptical 
mtiodnatiou  on  the  pointy  so  that  the  briefest  summuy  of  Sextos's 
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argnm«tite  mast  here  suffice  oa.  His  first  objection  is  based  on 
our  inability  to  conceiTe,  except  in  acoord&nce  with  tlie  evidence 
oF  our  senaee,  or  knowledge  otbwvise  ooqnired.  Next  he  appeola 
to  the  direnitf  of  <qfiinionB  among  renowned  thinkers.  He  then 
points  out  that  we  oannot  know  enongh  of  Ood  toattribate  to  him 
qualities,  e.g.  immortality  or  blesaedneM,  which  are  only  refloo- 
tions  or  contrasts  of  human  propertiee.  Eren  were  we  able  to 
conceive  Ood  by  the  intellect,  yet  we  shonld  be  content  to  remain 
in  suspense  ooncaraing  him  in  our  inevitable  incertitude  as  to  l^e 
tmth  of  our  oonoeptioa.  He  who  demonstrates  Qod's  ezisteaoe 
must  do  BO  by  what  is  manifest  or  by  what  is  obscure,  but  neitiier 
of  these  altema^ree  a  possible.  Again,  Ood  is  manifest  either  1:7 
himself  or  by  someUiing  else,  but  heire  too  both  prooesees  are 
affirmed  to  be  inconclusive.  An  additional  element  of  doubt  is 
added  when  we  enunine  the  atbibutee  commonly  assigned  to  God, 
e.g.  his  providence,  for  the  queetion  immediately  arises.  If  he 
exerdsee  foresight,  is  it  over  some  beings,  or  over  all  t  If  the 
latter,  what  is  the  meaning  aC  the  evil  in  the  world  f  Amither 
diffionlty  arises  from  his  omnipotence.  If  Ood  poneesee  that 
attribute  and  does  not  bestow  good  on  all,  it  must  be  because  he  ia 
jealous  of  some  of  his  creatures.  Suoh  are  the  arguments  by  whidi 
Beztos  opposes  not  so  much  a  customary  nndogmatic  belief  in 
deity  as  an  elaborate  certitude  on  Um  matter.  He  next  treats 
of  cause,  but  we  need  not  take  his  reasoning  on  that  point  into 
consideralion,  as  he  only  reproduces  the  alignment  of  Aioeeidemoe, 
which  we  have  already  notioed.  Other  physical  olgecte  of  attack 
are  'material  primaples,'  the  oomprehensibility  of  bodies,  their 
composition,  ico.  Against  the  possibility  df  motion  he  has  an 
elaborate  argument,  Id  which,  however,  he  avoids  the  n^jative  pit- 
fidl  of  denying  its  possibility,  as  did  the  Eleatics,  saying  (liat 
Skeptics  r^pirded  motion  '  as  existent  in  phenomena,  but  as  Don- 
ezistent  in  the  philosophic  reason.'  Similar  ai^umente  are  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  dogmas  cont^ned  in  '  natural  change,'  in 
'  generation  and  corruption,'  in  the  persisteDcy  of  material  bodies. 
Against  the  last  he  employs  the  Herakleitean  flux,  which  he  else- 
where chatfjee  with  being  Dogmatic.  He  concludes  the  phydcal 
part  of  his  work  by  an  examination  of  space,  time,  and  number, 
which,  regarded  as  real  entitiea  and  not  as  mere  jdienomena,  he 
coDcludea  to  be  indemonstrable. 

Of  the  third  or  ethical  portion  (^  his  thesis  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  disproves  the  existence  of  intrinsic  universal  good  and 
evil  by  the  same  methods  that  he  uses  against  other  supposed  truths 
OT  existences.    He  urges  the  diversity  of  definitions  used  by  the 
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Dogmatiste  of  the  eupreme  good,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  &&,  aiding 
witJi  the  usual  couclusion,  that  in  nature  nothing  is  either  good  or 
evil ;  bnt  he  diminishes  the  force  of  his  argtunent  by  proceeding, 
with  his  customaiy  exubraaot  Dialectic,  to  show  that  in  nature  the 
indifferent  also  does  not  exist  I  His  ratiodnation  od  this  subject 
is,  however,  purely  speculative,  and  does  not  touch  the  ordinary 
obligati<nu  of  men  considered  as  social  or  patriotic  duties. 

At  some  risk  of  wearying  yon  witJi  Skeptical  tedmicalities  and 
puerilities,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  place  before  you  a  fiurly 
complete  account  of  the  greatest  product  <^  Greek  Ske^iticism. 
The  work  is  of  importance,  not  only  as  a  collection  of  Skeptic&l 
ai^guments,  but  as  reysaling  the  intellectnal  idiosyncrasy  ot  its 
author.  Sextos  was  dearly  a  Skeptical  Eclectic;  for,  though  his 
primaiy  tenet  was  Fyrrhonic  snepense,  he  i^jveciated  and  employed 
all  the  methods  of  preceding  Skeptics,  especially  in  attacking 
Dogmatists.  Thus  we  find  in  his  pages  the  Eristic  of  the  Sophists, 
the  Nescience  of  Sokratee,  the  Epochs  of  PyrrhAn,  the  d<^;matic 
K^ation  <^  his  disciples,  the  Idealism  <^  the  Eleatics  and  of  Plato,  ' 
the  Probabilism  of  Kamsadee,  tlie  doctrines  of  Ainesidemoe— what- 
ever method,  in  short,  had  ever  been  employed  by  his  countrymen 
to  encounter  dogma.  But  though  his  enei^^  are  thus  difiiised 
over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  Free-thought,  his  atgnmnats  are  often, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  monotonous.  Bearing  in  mind  his  favourite 
processes,  we  might  without  much  difficulty  antidpate  his  treatment 
of  any  given  subject-matter.  The  following  seem  to  me  his  chief 
Skeptical  weapons  :  1.  The  diqunctive  syllogism.  2.  EMreme 
analysis,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  verbal,  dividing  tJte  whole  into 
parts,  and  each  part  into  fractions,  and  pladng  these  in  mutual 
antagonism.  3.  Nominalism,  i.  Employing  the  plea  ad  in^i- 
tum  in  all  continuous  existences,  e.g.  in  causation,  space,  time, 
number,  God,  &c.  6.  Appeal  to  diversity  of  opinions,  and  ex- 
aggerating their  discordances.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his 
ratiodnation  not  unfrequently  departs  tioia  Uie  jndidal  equipoise 
that  ought  to  mark  Hie  true  Skeptic,  the  devotee  of  mental 
Ataraxia,  and  has  the  disagreeaUe  characteristics  of  ordinary  con- 
troversial pleadii^.  Thus  we  find  occasional  stdf-oontradictions, 
equivocationn,  evasions,  and  sophisms  of  all  kinds.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  as  &  refutation  or  contradiction  of  Dt^matism.  He  is  dcaily 
of  opinion  that,  on  the  prindple  of  any  stick  serving  to  beat  a  dog, 
anyai^^nmeutsufficestodeslxvyadogma.  Ontheotherhand,wemQBt 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that  this  unscrupulous  Eristic  is  an  indissoluble 
part  of  HeUenic  controversy — the  Eleatira  and  Sokrates  employ  the 
same  weapons  as  zealously  and  unscrupulouBly  as  Sextos  himself; 
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tlie  method  approved  itself  to  tie  iobom  love  of  freedom  which 
marked  the  Greek  intellect,  and  which  made  them  fund  of  intel- 
lectual gymnastioa,  verbal  jugglery,  Ac  for  their  own  sakee ;  and 
secondly,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  real  standpoint  of  Sextos 
and  his  fellow -Skeptics,  llie  commentators  on  his  works  have 
liberally  bespattered  tbem  with  complaints  of  the  mingled  audacity 
and  childishness  of  his  arguments.  That  a  man  should  set  himself 
in  earnest  to  overthrow  such  certitudes  as  time,  space,  number,  the 
elementary  roles  of  arithmetic,  the  aziome  of  Euclid,  seems  to  them 
a  strong  argument  for  his  defective  sanity.  They  are  eoger  to  over- 
throw  his  reasoning,  by  methods  tike  that  of  Diogenes,  who  re- 
futed Zenon's  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  motion  by  getting  up 
and  walking.  But  these  critics  ought  first  of  all  to  be  certain 
that  they  thoroughly  understand  the  position  and  aim  of  such 
reasoners  as  Sextos.  It  might  occur  to  them  that  men  like 
Sokrates,  Pyrrhfin,  and  Sextos,  and  in  our  own  day  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  dispute  conventional  dogmas,  are  not  altogether  the 
idiots  they  are  apt  to  suppose.  They  might  at  leaift  credit  such 
powerful  thinkers  with  the  supposition  that  they  must  have  some 
occult  method  of  reconciling  their  ratiocination  witii  the  &cts  of 
the  world  and  the  dictates  of  common-eeuse,  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  ignorant.  In  point  of  fact  these  Skeptics  havejust  as 
little  inclination  to  question  phenomena  as  such,  as  Zeoon  had  to 
doubt  the  waiting  power  of  Diogenes  or  any  other  man.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  appqi'Ont  reality  of  space  or 
time.  They  do  not  dispute  the  fiwt  of  causation.  For  them  the 
pbeuomenol  world  of  their  daily  and  hourly  existence  is  as  much 
an  actuality,  a  regvia  vivevdi,  as  it  is  for  anyone  else.  But 
when  they  are  told  that  they  must  perforce  regard  these  external 
things  and  their  relations  aa  absolute  truths ;  when  they  are  com- 
manded to  accept  the  properties  of  numbers,  or  the  axioms  of 
geometry,  or  the  customary  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  causation  aa 
not  only  tnie  for  them,  but  true  for  all  reasoning  beings,  no 
matter  where  placed,  or  under  what  conditions  thor  ratiocinative 
faculties  are  exercised ;  when  they  are  assured  that  the  veracity  of 
such  conventional  opinions  is  unrelated  to  or  dependent  upon 
their  own  &cultiee;  in  other  words — for  this  is  the  outcome  of  the 
ai^nment — that  their  senses  and  exp^ence  are  in&lUble  tests  of 
absolute  truth,  they  instinctively  demur.  They  are  willing  to 
consider  their  knowledge  true  apparent  knowledge,  but  they  feel  a 
natural  diffidence  in  pronouncing  it  inialUble,  or  deeming  it  all 
possible  or  conceivable  cognition.  They  are  the  lees  Inclined  to 
admit  these  high  claims  for  the  conclusionB  of  their  senses  or  their 
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reason  from  their  owd  repeated  experience  of  the  fidlibility  of  their 
deliveranoea.  The  sole  qu&Ut;  that  oould  justify  pretensions  to 
absolute  knowledge  would  be  oniniscienoe,  and  that  they  are  fiu- 
(rom  beUeving  themselTes  to  pOBeess.  Beeddes,  a  persistent  atten- 
tion to  the  bounds  of  Uieir  experience  and  the  ordinary  processes 
of  knowledge-acquisition  haa  taught  them  the  limited  nature  of 
their  facolties.  What  thej  see  and  know  of  external  things  are 
phenom^ial — the  appearances  they  present  to  them,  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  nay,  even  probable,  that  those  external  things  have 
relations  and  properties  in  and  for  themaelves,  and  irrespectively 
of  the  way  in  which  they  ara  compelled  to  apprehend  them.  The 
sweetneee  of  honey  and  the  fragrance  of  the  violet,  for  instance, 
are  conditioned  by  our  poesession  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell ; 
but  the  thinker  asks.  Are  they  qualitiee  inherent  in  their  several 
objects  as  well  as  apparent  to  ua  t  Are  our  senses  absolute  t«ets 
not  only  of  phenomenal  hut  of  real  existence!  What,  in  other 
words,  are  '  things  in  themselves ' )  To  take  tlie  case  of  number, 
whi(^  Sextos  attacks  vigorously  in  both  of  his  works.  We  know 
the  apparent  properties  of  numbers  and  their  combinations.  But 
what  are  nnmbera  in  diemselves )  What  are  they  in  distant  por- 
tions of  the  universe  t  What  are  they  also  to  higher  intelligences  1 
We  know  that  many  of  the  combinations  of  arithmetic  as  well  as 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  appear  to  be  self-contradictory ;  in  any 
case,  we  cannot  offer  a  satisfactory  reason- why  of  even  the  simplest 
of  them.  Accordingly  thinkers  like  Sextos  come  to  tbe  conclusion 
tbat  the  verities  of  arithmetic  are  not  neoeesarily  absolute  and  un- 
conditional. They  can  imagine  numerical  properties  and  combina- 
tions other  than  those  we  possess;  and  what  they  can  easily 
imagine  they  must  hold  to  be  conceivable,  and  what  is  conceivable 
may,  for  aught  they  know,  really  exist.  To  snc^  intellects  truth 
is  conceived  as  separable  from  thmr  personal  perceptions  or  ex- 
peri^ice.  It  has  a  scope  infinitely  greater  t^n  the  range  even 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  hnman  knowledge.  It  is  conceived  as 
absolute,  unconditional,  undumgeable,  and  eternal. 

Now  this  very  conception  of  truth — hypotiietical  as  it  is — 
may  easily  have  the  e&ct  of  tntenafying  tlie  transitory,  vacil- 
lating, or  doubtful  aspecta  of  [^enomena.  The  more  chaI^^ble 
things  seen,  the  mor«  unchangeable  are  things  unseen.  The  very 
mutability  of  phenomena  seesna  aC  itself  an  argument  for  the 
immutability  of  real  existence ;  the  contradictions  in  numbers,  e.g. 
appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  absolute  number,  in  which  snob 
contradictions  are  impossible.  Our  inability  to  define  causat»on, 
or  to  apprehend  space  and  time,  reveals  the  &ct  that  -  we  know 
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notbing  of  those  veritdee  in  themselves;  and  a  more  eularged 
survey  of  the  field  of  haman  (suppoeed)  knowledge  in  found  to 
disclose  a  correeponding  extent  of  Nescience.  If  you  succeed 
in  catching  this  standpoint,  you  will  have  no  di£Bculty  in  dis- 
cerning the  object  of  Sextoe  and  similar  writerB  when  they  appear 
to  take  pleacure  in  exaggerating  the  difficultdee  of  hnman  know- 
ledge, and  minimizing  what  it  may  be  supposed  to  poesees  of 
validity  or  demoostratjon.  Sextoe,  e.g.  is  perpetually  guilty  of 
piisliing  his  position  d  Suspense  into  dogmatic  Kegation,  and  he 
sometimes  forgets  even  his  own  admissions  and  denies  the  existence 
of  phenomena — the  main  t«net  of  hia  Skeptical  faith.  We  may 
compare  this  exoeesive  zeal  on  the  part  of  Skeptics  to  the  efibris 
of  the  enthusiastic  religionist  when,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
reality  of  the  unseen  world,  he  employs  all  his  oiergies  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  and  uncertainty  of  all  purely  mundane 
objeota.  The  doubt  and  transitorineea  of  the  latter  seem  to 
impai-t  a  certitude  to  the  former.  Sextos  might,  indeed,  have 
almost  adopted  as  his  motto  the  words  of  St.  F&n\,  'The things 
which  are  seen  are  t«mporal,  the  tilings  which  are  unseen  are 
etemaL'  The  chief  difierraice  between  the  standpoint  of  tlie 
Christian  Apostle  and  Greek  Skeptic  referred  to  the  final  attain- 
ability of  the  unseen,  and  even  this  was  rather  latent  than 
manifest,  for  Sextos  dared  not  affirm  in  express  terms  the  im- 
possibility of  attaining  absolute  tri^th,  whatever  might  have 
been  hia  opinion  of  the  uideeirablity  oi  snch  a  definitive  '  find.' 

A  further  reason  for  the  onmitigated  polemic  of  Sextos  and 
similar  thinkers  against  conventional  concludons  is  found  in  their 
insuperable  dislike  to  the  limitation  of  their  imagination,  which 
comes  from  ite  restriction  to  purely  phenomenal  aspects  of  thought 
and  existence.  A  man  standing  on  a  hill  and  surveying  a  wide 
horizon  knows  full  well  that  there  are  countless  horizons  lying 
beyond  his  own  view,  and  that  this  would  be  ixne  even  if  he  could 
comprehend  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  as  in  a  kind  of 
Mercator'e  projection ;  he  will,  therefore,  refuse  to  make  a  map 
of  the  universe  from  his  own  eiq>erience  and  limited  envir<mment. 
Similarly,  most  Skeptics  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  infinite,  and  a 
corresponding  imaginative  energy  in  estimating  its  possible  con- 
tents and  characteristics.  Dogma  presents  itself  to  them  as  an 
offensive  obtrusion  of  the  finite.  As  such  they  first  attack  it 
with  the  intellect ;  and  if  it  proves  impervious  to  that,  then  they 
bring  tlie  imagination  to  bear,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prououoce  on 
the  dogma  or  assumed  truth  which  imagination,  when  adroitly 
and  unscrupulously  used,  is  powerless  to  undermine. 
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Such  appears  to  me  an  equitable  estimate  of  Sextoe's  chief 
work,  and  the  etandpoint  whence  it  should  in  fairness  be  con- 
templated. Both  the  'Fyirhonian  Prindples'  and  the  treatise 
'Against  MathematiciRns '  reveal  their  author  as  a  man  of 
immense  arndition,  of  comprehensive  sympathies,  a  keen  and 
subtle  thinker,  and  an  unsparing  controversialist.  His  method 
is  remarkable  for  its  order— the  divisions  of  his  wvrk  and  the 
sequence  of  his  arguments  follow  a  natural  arrangement,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  better.  His  st^le,  though  not  modelled 
on  the  beet  products  of  Qreek  ptMe  composition,  yet  possesses  tiie 
virtues  of  cleemess,  directness,  and  perspicacity,  and  is  sometimes 
enlivened  by  toui^es  of  vivadty  and  humour :  hia  chief  defecte, 
both  of  style  and  method,  being  incidental  to  his  subject,  and  the 
point  of  view  whence  he  r^arded  it.  Of  the  immediate  influence 
of  his  writings  ve  have  no  knowledge.  Some  f^  disciplee  seem 
to  have  followed  in  his  wake,  but  none  which  are  known  to  feme.' 
Aa  I  have  already  hinted,  the  line  of  thought  of  which  Sextoe's 
'  ^rrhonian  Frininplea '  is  the  most  noteworthy  outcome  in  later 
Greek  thought  probably  contributed  to  the  Keo-Flatoniam  of  the 
Alexandrian  Schools ;  but  similar  speculations  had  long  been  current 
in  all  the  philosophical  schools  of  Greece  and  other  portions  <tf 
the  Boman  Empire.  That  S^toe's  works  probably  ^terdsed  a 
solvent  e^ct  <m  an  age  of  which  disintegration  was  the  chief 
characteristic  it  would  be  needless  to  affirm.  Nor  in  a  more 
dogmatic  age  would  the  subversion  of  ordinary  prindplee  of 
practice  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  his  teachings.  For  if 
the  tendency  of  tboao  teachings  waa  to  undermine  some  specula- 
tive conceptions,  it  was  ratiier  t^  assigning  them  to  different 
sanctions  and  objects  than  by  absolutely  annihilating  ^em.  Their 
main  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  I'elativize  the  absolute,  if  I 
may  coin  the  phrase.  Thus  they  did  not  destroy  religions  belief 
as  having  a  national  or  sodal  obligation,  but  as  claiming  to  be 
absolutely  true.  They  did  not  afiect  moral  duties  except  in  the 
sense  of  nmlHiig  them  dependent  on  human  conventions.  They 
directed  men's  attention  &om  specnlatdMi  to  practice  by  de- 
monstrating the  inherent  infirmity  of  the  former.  At  the  sune 
time,  Seztoa's  method  quickened  men's  inquisitive  facultiee, 
streng^ened  their  dialectical  powere,  set  them  upon  determining 
the  inherent  validity  of  their  convictions,  Ixought  home  inquiry 
to  tiiem  as  a  psrapnal  obligation,  helped  to  diminish  the  in£uence 
of  various  superstitionB  by  proving  their  irrational  basis,  and  on 
the  whole  exennsed  on  a  corrupt  age  a  wholesome  and  enlightening 
'  On  the  sooeesaion  of  tlie  Greek  Skeptica  see  Appendix  D. 
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influence.  We  must,  however,  look  for  a  more  demonstralile  eSect 
of  Sextos's  vorks  in  tbe  centimes  suoceeding  the  Ren&issance. 
Just  as  it  followed  in  ita  own  place  the  Platonism  and  Feri- 
pateticism  of  Qreek  philosophy,  bo  in  due  coiuse  it  sucoeeded 
to  the  manifeetatioQ  of  Ftatotusm  and  Aristotelianism  in  tbe 
medinral  church.  The  two  former  represent  the  main  dt^pnatio 
influencee,  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  secular,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
while  Sestos  and  simil&r  thinkers  became  the  recognised  teat^era 
of  tbe  JElenaissance.  His  works,  therefore,  had  not  only  the 
rrtrospectiTe  object  of  recording  and  ^stematizing  all  former 
schemes  of  Greek  Skepticism  which  he  deemed  them  to  possess, 
they  had  besides  a  distinctly  prospective  utility,  which  their 
author  conid  not  have  foreseen.  They  helped  to  furnish  principles 
and  methods  by  means  of  which  men  succeeded  in  ft«eing  them- 
selves from  the  chains  of  an  oi^oessive  eoclesiastidsm.  Few  are 
the  liberating  processes  and  ratiocinations  of  the  Renaissance 
that  may  not  be  found  in  Sextos  Empeirikos,  and  for  whidi  he  is 
not,  next  to  Cicero,  directly  responsible.  The  nominalism  of  Ockam, 
the  anti-dc^^matiain  of  Fetrarca,  Mont^gne,  Henry  Stephen,  and 
other  leaders  of  Free-thought  in  France  and  Italy,  the  anti- 
Aristotelianism  of  Bamus  and  Picua  Mirandula,  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  his  influence ;  while  from  the  time  that  his  works 
became  known  in  tbe  original  he  became  the  chosen  teacher  of  the 
French  Skeptics  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  e.g.  of 
Oassendi,  lA-Mothe-le-Tayer,  and  Bishop  Huet.  Even  the  attempt 
to  make  Sextos  work  in  the  car  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  will  meet 
UB  as  aprominent  feature  of  modem  Skepticism,  continually  resulted 
in  a  defeat  of  its  own  object,  and  in  the  recognition  of  his  essential 
antagonism  to  ecclesiastical  claims  and  interests.  The  Skepticism 
which  ecclesiastics  maintained  to  be  the  £rst  stage  of  dogma  proved 
too  often  the  final  termination  of  all  inquiry.  Men  accepted  it  an 
a  method  and  incentive  to  doubt — the  true  Skeptic  position — 
without  even  desiring  that  it  should  end  in  definitive  certitude. 

Closing,  as  we  do  with  Sextos,  our  survey  of  Greek  Free- 
thought,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  its  general  lessons,  and  the 
l^acies  it  has  bequeathed  to  the  after-histot;  of  intellectual 
liberty.  The  first  reflection  suggested  by  the  retrospect  is  the 
continuity  of  free-instincts  thronghont  the  whole  course'  of  Greek 
speculation.  Sextos  Empeirikoe  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  pursues  the  same 
methods,  and  adopts  the  same  ailments  as  Farmenides  and 
Zenon  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  This  fact  is  too  com- 
monly overlooked    in  general    estimates   of    Greek   philosophy. 
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HistoriaDS  tnoetly  dw^  on  the  TarietJes  and  diveraitiee  of  Hellenic 
Bpeculatiou.  They  have  pointed  out  how  its  r&inifioalaons  include, 
and  are  exhaustive  of,  all  human  methoda  of  inquiry,  and  they  are 
doubtlees  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing ;  but  a  oharactAristic  just 
as  striking  though  not  so  directly  obvious  is  the  similarity  under- 
lying so  much  apparent  diversity.  Thus  we  find  in  all  the 
greatest  of  Greek  thinkers  a  highly  developed  appreciation  ol 
freedom,  an  inborn  ditilike  of  dogma  and  of  its  usual  accompani- 
menta,  narrowness  and  intolerance.  Oonsidered  purely  as  specula- 
tion, DO  limits  were  in  their  eetimatton  to  be  placed  to  the 
Tatioduation  and  imaginative  faculties  of  man.  How  this  same 
instinct  of  Sceedota  acted  in  other  directions  than  that  of  philo- 
sophy I  need  not  stop  to  point  out,  but  it  was  clearly  the  source 
of  their  greatest  aehievementa  in  arts  and  literature  as  well  as  in 
political  science  and  progress.  Nor  were  the  objects  of  investiga- 
tion which  Greek  thinkers  set  before  tbem  very  different  from 
each  other.  What  the  majority  of  them,  especially  the  more 
intellectually  affluent,  from  FytliBgoras  to  Flotinos,  sought  for 
was  the  reality  underlying  phenomena,  truth  considered  apart  from 
human  faculties  and  limitations.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  Greece  are  Idealists,  and  it  is  on  account  of  their 
Idealism  that  they  are  Skeptics.  Even  the  Keecienoe  of  Sokr&tes 
was  largely  engendered  by  the  conviction  that  absolute  truth  was 
indiecoverable,  and  that  every  truth  short  of  that  was  speculatively 
worthless.  Animated  by  the  same  belief  in  the  unreal  nature  of 
phenomena  were  the  various  Skeptical  standpdnte  of  Pyrrh6n 
and  his  sncceesore.  All  these  thinkers  were  searching  for  the 
unseen  and  refbRing  to  be  content  witih  the  seen.  They  were 
endeavouring  to  find  the  absolutely  true  in  science,  the  uncondi- 
tionally right  in  morals,  the  supreme  verity  which  could  alone 
satisfy  their  passionate  desires,  and  of  which  ordinary  human 
veracities  were  tantalizing  mockeries,  mere  apples  of  Sodom,  fair 
to  the  eye  but  turning  to  ashes  in  the  mouth.  Most  of  these 
thinkers  would  have  echoed  the  plaint  of  our  great  English  Idealist — 

Ye  powers,  why  did  you  man  create 
With  euch  nuatiabU  desire  f 

If  you'd  endow  bim  with  no  more  titnte, 
You  should  have  raade  him  let*  a^nre ; 

But  now  our  appetites  you  mx  and  cAeat, 
With  reaS  hunger  and  p&anitutic  meat. 
One  important  outcome  of  this  Idealism  and  the  introspec- 
tion which  was  ite  natural  method  was  the  distinct  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  consciousness.     First  set  forth 
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in  the  well-known  maxim  of  Protngone,  it  anderlies  the  whole 
of  enbsequent  Greek  thought.  Few  prUtdplee  of  philoaopby  and 
truth-investigation  harm  rendered  mora  direct  servioea  to  the 
cause  of  Free-thought.  We  ehall  find  it  in  our  investigationa 
as  ihe  animating  spirit  and  guide  of  every  oultoral  revival,  d 
every  reaction  against  narrow  and  oppressive  dogma.  It  was 
the  prindple  to  which  Christ  appealed  in  opposition  to  Jewish 
dogmatiem.  It  represents  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  as  against 
Romanism,  of  CartceianiBm  agunst  the  Scholastic  philosophy.  It 
has  been  the  plea  of  numberless  Free-thinkers,  the  single  tenet  i^ 
Skeptics  who  have  disclaimed  all  other  convictions ;  and  though 
occasionaltj  pushed,  like  other  nseful  principles,  to  an  excess 
refuting  ita  own  extravagance,  ita  general  action  on  hnman 
history  uid  the  progress  of  human  liberty  has  been  salutary. 
Especially  has  it  contributed  at  sundry  times  and  in  divera 
manners  to  inculcate  truth-investigation  as  a  sacred  personal  duty, 
not  to  be  del^ated  to  institutions  however  ancient,  nor  to  be 
inhibited  1^  authorities  however  venerable.  Greece  is  thus  the 
mother-oounby  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  principles  of  fVee-thonght, 
<m9  which  has  not  only  been  influential  in  the  past,  but  which  is 
calculated  to  make  dogma-tyranny  on  a  large  scale  and  in  an 
extreme  form  an  impoesilnlity  for  all  fnture  time.  Bat  with  all 
these  inoentivee  and  guides  to  Free-thought  supplied  by  Hellenic 
speculation,  it  wonld  be  ntt^ly  wrong  to  suppose  that  morality 
was  injuriously  affected  by  its  freedom.  The  general  ohanicter  of 
Greek  Skeptics  from  Sokratee  to  Sextos  is  quite  unexceptionable. 
Even  obscurantists  like  Anytos  and  Meletos,  who  arraigned 
,  Sokratee  for  Free-teaching,  dared  not  throw  a  doubt  on  his  own 
rectitude  and  moral  purity,  and  his  successors  as  a  class  were 
equally  free  from  reproach.  These  Free-thinkers  were  indeed 
men  of  too  profound  and  penetrating  intellect  to  make  their 
speculation,  with  its  confessed  limitations  and  felUHIity,  the 
measure  of  their  ordinary  practice.  Besides  which  their  patriotism, 
their  active  sodal  sympathies,  made  than  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  those  links  which  umt«  the  different  members  of 
the  community.  Perhaps  European  speculation  has  still  to  leam 
from  Greek  philosophy  that  free  speculation  has  no  necessary  or 
indissoluble  connection  with  libertinism  in  morals.  An  Impartial 
survey  of  history  reveals  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  just  as  often 
associated  with  extravagant  uid  tyrannical  dogma  as  with  an  ex- 
treme freedom  of  speculation.  There  was  much  mora  licence  among 
the  Romanist  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  among  the  thinkers 
of  ancient  Greece  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  social  degradation. 
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Thus,  confining  ourselves  to  our  subject,  we  have  LecjueuUied 
by  Helleoic  philoeopby  to  the  aiter-bistoiy  of  human  progress 
and  eolighteiunent  some  of  the  noblest  legadee  that  we  could 
conceive  or  dedre.  Thence  we  derive  the  sanctity  of  hnnuui 
freedom,  the  jasdfiability  of  idealism,  the  reeponsibility  in  truth- 
search  oi  the  individual  reason  and  consciousness ;  the  sacred- 
neesof  human  laws,  usages,  and  conventions;  the  importance  of 
practice  as  compared  with  theoi;.  Espeoiatly  for  us  Greek  philo- 
sophy is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  Skeptical  speculation.  Few 
are  those  ot  the  many  Skeptics  mentioned  in  history  who  owe 
nothing  to  the  elenchus  of  Sokratee,  to  the  idealism  of  the  Eleatics 
and  Plato,  to  the  subtle  investigations  of  Pyrrhdn,  Eameades, 
and  Sextos.  Thus  our  surv^of  Greek  Free-thpoght,  in  addition 
to  its  own  inherent  interest  and  ite  undeniable  claim  for  oonsidera- 
tion  on  every  thinking  man,  posseeses  for  ua  ih»  additional  im- 
portance that  it  is  an  indispensable  uatrodoction  to  the  study  of 
all  otheet  systems  and  methods  of  Free-thonght. 

Arditdel.  In  foimess,  Doctor,  we  must  compliment  you 
on  yonr  excessive  ingenuity.  In  your  definitton  of  it  as  a  re- 
pression of  self-aaeertion  and  a  virtue  related  to  self-denial, 
you  have  discovered  a  r6le  for  Skepticism  which  renders  it 
not  only  unjust  but  impious  to  question  its  right  to  human 
recognition.  I,  however,  own  to  some  difficnlty  in  detecting 
more  than  a  superficial  resemhlance  between  the  denial  of 
an  obvioQS  truth  and  the  repression  of  an  evil  besetting 
passion.  The  act  of  a  man  who  should  refuse  to  assert  for 
supposed  purposes  of  self-discipline  his  perception  of  some 
undoubted  tjiith,  I  should  consider  not  eo  much  morally 
meritorious  as  qualifying  him  for  an  asylum. 

Trevor.  I  did  not  put  forth  that  aspect  of  Skepticism 
as  my  own  conception  of  it,  but  as  a  view  that  commended 
itself  to  many  Greek  thinkers.  They  undoubtedly  regarded 
the  repression  of  undue  assertion  as  an  act  of  self-mortifica- 
tion, and  possessing  an  ethico-religious  significance.  Ftirther 
reflection  will  also,  I  think,  convince  you  that  there  is  little 
difierence  at  bottom  between  intellectual  and  moral  self- 
denial.  The  latter  implies  the  BUpfuression  of  a  desire  for 
what  I,  e.g.  hold  to  be  good,  or  at  least  agreeable ;  ths  former 
signifies  the  suppression  of  a  wish  to  ^rm  what  I  believe 
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to  be  true.  That  both  one  and  the  other  tway  have  a  dis- 
ciplinary value  is,  I  think,  indisputable,  but  the  intellectual 
self-represaioD  is  not  supposed  to  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
repressiug  obvious  and  unmistakable  convictions,  though  in 
effect  it  often  is,  especially  by  ecclesiastics. 

Arundel.  But  what  conceivable  benefit  do  I  derive 
from  suppressing  some  unmistakable  truth?  I  possess,  let 
us  say,  the  fullest  conviction  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space.  No  amount  of  mental  pressure  exercised 
by  myself  or  by  others  would  serve  to  lessen  or  distiu-b  the 
conviction.  I  want  to  know  what  spiritual  benefit  I  should 
be  likely  to  attain  by  avouching  my  belief  in  the  contrary 
assumption. 

Trevor.  Well,  suppose  that  the  proposition,  'Two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,'  is  closely  related  to 
other  propositions  of  which  you  do  not  fgel  so  fully  per- 
suaded, but  which  you  have  some  extrinsic  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  true ;  or  suppose  some  religion  or  institution 
to  which,  on  independent  grounds,  you  owe  allegiance,  and 
which  claims  to  be  supematurally  guided  in  its  detemiina- 
tions,  chooses  to  say  to  you, '  Whatever  you  may  think  on 
the  subject,  I  bid  you  believe  on  my  authority  that  two 
straight  lines  may  inclose  a  space ; '  or,  suppose  that  the 
aelf-assertory  temper  that  prompted  you  to  asseverate  such 
a  proposition  and  to  admit  no  denial  or  modification  of  it, 
could  be  shown  to  you  as  likely  to  induce  a  dogmatic  temper 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  of  which  you  could  not  possibly 
have  the  same  assurance.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  repres- 
sion of  an  obvious  fact  might  be  assumed  to  be  attended  with 
salutary  results.  Hence  it  would  be  open  to  any  ethical 
teacher  or  religious  creed  to  say  to  you,  '  It  will  be  better  for 
your  general  disposition,  and  for  reasons  connected  with 
your  spiritual  welfare,  that  you  should  repress  all  inclination 
to  self-assertion,  should  give  up  all  dogma-making  and 
affirmation  into  my  bands,  that  you  should  sacrifice  your 
reason  to  duty  or  religion — in  a  word,  that  you  should  decline 
to  affirm  except  what  I  bid  you  aflBrm.'  Xow  the  last  sup- 
position is  just  the  ground  on  which  not  only  the  Greeks 
but  Hindus  and  Christians  are  agreed,  as  I  have  said,  sub- 
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Btantially  as  to  the  ethical  or  religious  merit  of  intellectual 
self-renunciatioD.  They  all  concur  in  the  advice,  '  Repress 
persistently  all  self-assertion  and  individual  conWction,  and 
you  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  dogmas  we 
propound.' ...  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Arundel,  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  you  should  not  have  instinctively 
recogoised  a  principle  so  entirely  ecclesiastical. 

Miss  Leycester.  Instead  of  two  straight  lines  inclosing 
a  apace,  Mr.  Arundel  might  have  taken  the  theory  of  tran- 
substantiation — the  essence  of  the  elements  being  changed 
while  their  qualities  remain.  Here,  I  take  it,  there  is  a 
distinct  self-repression  of  conviction  in  its  most  difficidt 
sphere — that  of  our  sensations.  One  can  easily  understand 
that  a  man  who  had  coerced  himself  into  accepting  such  a 
theory  would  afterwards  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  other 
beliefs  based  on  the  same  authority.  Indeed,  theologians 
seem  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  putting  their  more 
startling  tenets  in  the  foreground.  What  are  termed  the 
diatvnctive  bdiefe  of  moat  churches  comprise  not  their 
easiest  but  most  difficult  eredenda. 

Mrs,  Harrington.  I  confess  to  sharing  Mr.  Arundel's 
reluctance  to  accept  intellectual  self-denial  in  the  light  of  a 
religious  duty,  possibly  for  a  similar  reason — a  defective 
appreciation  of  ecclesiastidsm.  One  can  naderstand  bow 
the  principle  of  faith  comes  in  to  supplement  imperfect 
knowledge,  but  one  is  staggered  when  told  that  it  must  also 
supersede  assured  knowledge.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  should  be 
glad  of  some  authority  for  the  open  admission  of  a  principle 
so  capable  of  mischief,  even  by  Romanists  Uiemselves. 

Trevor  (reaching  down  from  his  bookshelves  a  common* 
place  book  and  opening  it).  I  can  readily  undertake  to 
satisfy  you  on  that  score.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  would  be 
in  selection.  All  the  manuals  of  asceticism  in  use  in  the 
Romish  church  recommend  Skepticism  in  some  form  or 
other.  Here,  e.g.  are  a  few  sentences  from  the  De  Con- 
temptu  MuTidi, '  a  manual  of  great  repute  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  ascribed  to  Innocent  III.  *  The  more  labour  a 
man  expends  in  search,  the  less  will  he  find  ...  for  he 
■  Cttp.  xi.  Dt  studio  Bapimtmn. 
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who  underBtands  most  doubts  most,  and  he  seems  to  himself 
most  wise  who  is  most  foolish.  Hence  the  hij^hest  part  of 
knowledge  is  to  know  thai  one  ie  ignorant,  for  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  has  entangled  himself  in  infinite 
questtone.'  Here,  again,  are  a  few  sentences  firom  De 
Balzac's  Soerate  Ckr&ien :  '  But,  I  pray  you,  what  can  be 
a  nobler  sacrifice  than  a  mind  conquered  and  subdued  ? 
What  more  acceptable  offering  to  God  than  a  man's  own 
reason,  that  haughty  and  presumptnone  fiicolty,  that  fierce 
and  proud  being,  bem  for  oommand  and  superiority,  which 
will  always  mount  upward  and  never  descend ;  which,  far 
from  submitting  to  the  yoke,  to  captivity,  to  death,  never 
dreams  but  of  victory,  of  triumph,  and  the  conqueror's 
crown  ?  .  .  ."  I  might  read  to  you  many  such  excerpts 
from  Augustine,  from  Pascal,  from  Boesuet,  fr^m  Calvin  and 
other  Protestant  reformers,  but  I  will  spare  you  on  a  subject 
which  we  shall  again  have  to  touch  upon,  and  on  which 
dogmatic  religionists  of  all  types  are  agreed. 

Abundel.  Even  granting  your  standpoint  to  be  par- 
tially true,  there  is  still  an  enormous  difference  between  the 
religionist  and  the  Skeptic.  The  injunction  of  the  former  is, 
'  Put  off  your  prepossessions  and  convictione,  that  you  may 
be  ready  to  embrace  the  truth  I  submit  to  you ; '  the  advice 
of  the  latter  is, '  Get  rid  of  your  knowledge  altogether,  for 
the  process  is  wholesome,  and  the  condition  of  professed 
ignorance  is  the  highest  achievement  of  human  wisdom.'  Or 
put  it  thus — the  first  says :  '  Put  off  your  clothes  and  I  will 
give  yon  a  better  suit ; '  the  latter :  '  Do  away  with  your 
clothing  and  go  naked,  for  nakedness  is  healthful.' 

Trevor.  In  reality,  you  have  conceded  all  that  I  cared 
to  maintain.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  Skeptical  divesting  of 
supposed  knowledge  and  knowledge-faculties.  I  readily  grant 
the  dissimilarity  of  object,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  process  is  carried.  Happily  Skepticism  contains  in  itself 
a  principle  of  freedom  which  is  not  likely  to  allow  the  place 
vacated  by  an  uncertain  belief  to  be  occupied  by  another 
perhaps  still  more  uncertain,  while  the  religionist  who  has 
abrogated  his  reason  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  creed 
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which  has  exacted  the  eacrifice.  Ab  to  your  simile,  you 
must  agree  that  in  some  climates  uakedQess,  or  the  nearest 
decent  approach  to  it,  is  decidedly  healthful. 

Harbihqton.  By  a  curious  coincidence  of  physical  and 
mental  affinity,  you  have  intellectual  nudity  attaining  its 
extreme  point  in  those  countries  where  physical  nakedness 
is  most  justifiable — I  mean  in  India.  There  yon  have  intel- 
lectual self-suppression  reaching  its  ultimate  stage  of  self- 
extinction.  Indeed,  our  present  condderation  of  the  later 
stages  of  Oreek  Skepticism  seems  a  useful  introduction  to 
our  survey  of  Hindu  Mysticism  and  Nihilism.  ...  As 
regards  the  point  you  have  just  been  discussing,  I  agree  witJi 
Trevor.  Dogmatists  of  all  creeds  are  careful  to  induce  a 
state  of  Nescience,  as  the  primary  condition  of  receiving  tbeir 
science,  and  from  their  point  of  view  justifiably.  Newman's 
*  Grammar  of  Assent '  and  Mansel's  '  Bampton  Lectures ' 
stand  in  this  respect  on  just  the  same  level  with  the  '  Fyr- 
rhonian  Principles  '  of  Sextos  Empeirikos.  From  very  dif- 
ferent standpoints,  and  with  very  diverse  aims,  all  these 
alike  try  to  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  weaken,  customary  criteria 
of  truth.  .  .  .  But  as  I  have  now  <  the  lead '  in  oar  intel- 
lectual game  of  'whist'  (for  is  not  Skepticism  a  forcible 
hiskmg  of  intellectual  pronouncements  ?),  I  will  take  occasion 
to  remark  that  in  the  Probabilism  of  the  Academics  we  have, 
in  my  judgment,  the  most  valuable  product  of  Greek  Skep- 
ticism. I  confess  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  '  suspense ' 
as  a  final  product  of  thought,  though  there  are  many  occa- 
sions where  it  is  evidently  required.  As  a  rule,  it  postulates 
an  exact  equilibration  of  antagonistic  truths,  which  in  specu- 
lative and  moral  subjects  is  very  rare.  Indeed,  I  should 
doubt  its  possibility  in  a  single  instance  in  which  all  the 
grounds  of  assent  and  dissent  were  completely  exhausted. 
Now,  Probabilism  meets  all  the  real  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  implies  the  existence  of  the  proximate  truth,  which  per- 
haps is  all  that  our  faculties  are  capable  of  apprehending 
or  our  environment  capable  of  furnishing,  and  in  its  admis- 
sion  of  varying  degrees  or  stages  of  truth  it  acts  as  a  direct 
incentive  to  search. 

Abumdel.    I  cannot  Bhare  your  admiration  for  Proba- 
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bilism,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  really  the  difference  you 
allege  between  it  and  Suspense.  Both  are  conditionB  of  im- 
perfect certitude,  and  one  might  always  be  stated  in  terms 
of  the  other,  especially  if,  as  you  say,  the  balance  of  antithe- 
ticals  in  Epoche  is  always  uneven.  Now,  I  distinctly  decline 
partial  when  I  am  in  search  of  perfect  truth ;  indeed,  when 
the  former  puts  itself  forward  as  the  only  truth  possible,  it 
seems  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  reality.  As  Trevor 
said  in  his  paper,  it  is  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail. 
Besides,  I  regard  probability  and  certainty  as  differing,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  The  certainty,  e,g,  I  feel  of  my 
own  existence  is  a  truth  different  altogether  from  that  which 
I  might  have  of  the  existence  of  a  distant  friend,  or  of  any 
other  matter  not  actually  present  to  my  consciousness.  I 
am  well  aware  that  Probability  must  enter  into  the  re^on 
of  religious  beliefs,  and  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
£ome  of  the  more  important  tenets  of  ChriBtianity,  but  I 
think  its  sphere,  when  it  cannot  be  vivified  and  converted 
into  certAinty,  should  be  limited.  To  take  an  example,  I 
could  not  permit  the  existence  of  God  to  be  based  on  mere 
likelihood.  I  could  not  worship  a  Probability.  I  could  not  feel 
reverence  and  affection  for  a  being  whose  existence  was  the 
outcome  of,  say,  twenty-one  reasons  for  opposed  to  eighteen 
reasons  against,  and  who  might  thus  be  said  to  be  engendered 
by  argumentative  odds.  I  therefore  share  Augustine's  r&- 
pugnance  to  Probability  as  the  sole  goal  of  human  truth- 
search,  and  beUeve  with  him  that  the  human  reason  is 
destined  to  attain  positive  indubitable  certainty. 

Trevor.  For  another  reason,  I  also  object  to  receiving 
Probability  in  lieu  of  truth.  I  do  not  agree  with  Arundel  that 
it  is  quite  tantamount  to  suspense.  Onthecontrary,itis  ormay 
easily  become  d<^;matic.  It  is  the  assertion,  if  not  of  an  abso- 
lutely deSnitive  truth,  yet  of  one  that  claims  all  definiUveness 
possible.  As  such,  it  possesBeB  the  property  and  the  vice  of 
flnality.  It  places  an  unwarrantable  limit  to  possibility,  and 
closes  the  door  on  speculation.  Instead  of  always  inciting  to 
search,  as  Harrington  hinted,  it  may  take  away  all  motive  for 
search,  for  the  same  reason  that  Dogma  does ;  because  if  pro- 
bability in  any  given  matter  is  all  that  humanity  can  attain. 
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why  waste  more  time  in  laborious  investigatioo  ?  The  end  is 
already  reached,  and  it  is  one  wliich  by  its  own  confession  is 
imperfect  and  uncertain.  A  still  greater  grievance,  from  the 
Skeptic's  standpoint,  is  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  his  inu- 
gination.  Instead  of  luxuriating  in  a  boundless  eipanee  of 
indefiniteness  and  incertitude,  which  is  his  sole  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  demonstrative  truth,  he  must  needs  sub- 
mit to  a  narrow  and  unworthy  circumscription.  But  I  have 
already  urged  this  final  plea  of  Skepticism  more  than  once, 
so  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Mns.  Harrinoton.  My  objection  to  Probability  is  of  a 
more  humble  kind.  I  would  urge  its  insufficiency  as  a 
standard  of  practical  conduct  and  resolute  human  action. 

HABRiNaTON.  I  fear  Probabilism  is  not  likely  to  get  a 
taajority  of  votes  in  our  philosophical  parliament.  That 
Trevor,  from  his  extreme  Skeptical  standpoint  of  *  all  truth 
or  nothing,'  should  oppose  it,  I  don't  wonder  at,  but  I  should 
have  expected  more  consideration  from  Amndel,  who  in  this 
point  also  seems  open  to  Trevor's  charge  of  being  imperfectly 
ecclesiastical.  Vou  have  not  only  forgotten  your  Butler, 
Arundel,  but  you  have  been  singularly  umnindful  of  the 
basis  of  all  theology,  viz.  faith  or  belief  as  the  outcome  of 
Probability,  not  certitude  or  knowledge,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  science.  On  this  point  I  could  produce  against  you  a  host 
of  ecclesiastical  opponents,  consisting  of  apostles,  popes, 
bishops,  and  inferior  clerics  of  all  grades.  Passing  over  the 
well-known  utterances  of  the  Bible  on  the  point,  I  will  only 
refer  you  to  the  dictum  of  Gregory  the  Great,  viz.  that  the 
merit  of  religious  &ith  would  be  vitiated  by  certainty.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  your  plea  of  the  difference  in  kind  between 
probability  and  certainty  can  be  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  convergence  of  probabilities 
that  would  amount  to,  and  be  undistinguishable  from,  the 
most  absolute  certitude.  Indeed,  the  disposition  you  have 
casually  manifested  of  asserting  theological  verities  as  demon- 
strable certainties  seems  to  me  the  peculiar  weakness  of  yonr 
profession.  Your  conclusions  always  cover  more  ground 
than  your  premisses.  For  my  part  I  instinctively  distrust 
the  infallible   tone  of  divines,  even  when  they  enunciate 
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truths  ID  which  I  fully  believe.  There  is  a  Buperfluoue  vera- 
city about  them  which  seems  out  of  harmony  both  with  the 
scope  oDd  nature  of  our  bculties  and  the  conditions  of  our 
environment.  Hence,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  rather  have 
even  the  existence  of  God  put  forward  as  an  overwhelming 
probability  than  asserted  as  an  absolute  certainty,  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  more  mischief  arisefr  on  these  important 
subjects  from  excessive  than  from  defective  proof.  I  may 
add  that  your  position  is  precisely  similar  to  Trevor's.  Vou 
both  agree  in  claiming  an  amount  of  certitude,  which,  for 
my  part,  I  believe  to  be  unattiunable,  and  you  both  reject 
those  inferior  grounds  of  belief  which  alone  are  in  our  power. 
Not  that  theologians  and  extreme  Skeptics  only  are  guilty 
on  this  point.  Men  of  science,  whose  methods,  if  they  taught 
them  nothing  else,  ought  to  teach  them  caution  and  modesty, 
are  continually  transgressing  the  limits  of  Intimate  reason- 
ing. From  partial  inductions  and  imperfectly  verified  ex- 
periments they  are  perpetually  inferring  the  most  universal 
and  absolute  conclusions.  Now  in  my  opinion  all  the  gene- 
ralizations of  science  are  reducible  to  varying  degrees  of 
probability,  and  there  is  not  a  single  law  or  general  process 
transcending  the  limits  of  our  own  experience  and  our  posi- 
tion in  time  and  space  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  that  it  is 
absolutely  true.  Taking  as  a  crucial  instance  the  Copemican 
and  Newtonian  Astronomy,  I  agree  with  a  recent  German 
writer '  that  all  those  theories  can  claim  is  probability,  and 
that  we  can  in  no  case  admit  them  to  be  absolute  truths. 
The  same  remark  applies  with  overwhelming  force  to  such 
theories  as  '  evolution,' '  variation  by  selection,'  and  whatever 
other  law  or  process  is  assumed  to  have  been  in  existence 
centuries  before  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  man.  No  doubt 
the  usual  plea  of  the  necessity  of  hypothesis  and  imagination 
in  science  must  be  conceded,  but  we  must  nevertheless 
remember  that  men  of  science  have  a  faculty  of  restricting 
their  hypotheses  to  the  precise  conditions  of  things  of  which 
they  desire  to  establish  a  basis,  and  of  limiting  their  imagin- 
ation to  conceiving  causes  exclusively  suitable  to  what  they 
have  already  predetermined  to  be  the  actual  order  of  events. 
Tcot.  FoiBter,  Wakrheit  uii4  WaAnehmHlUhlrit,  p.  22. 
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To  Trevor's  objection  to  Probability  no  reply  ie  poBsible. 
If,  aa  he  has  repeatedly  admitted,  he  is  indifieient  to  argu- 
toentB  based  on  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world  and  of 
our  &culties  in  relation  to  it,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
said.  The  efforts  of  himself  and  of  similarly  extreme  Skep- 
tics and  Idealists  are  directed  to  prove  that  Kant  was  mis- 
taken when  he  thought  the  dove  could  not  transcend  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  soared.  Whatever  their  own  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  result  of  their  efforts,  they  will  always  have 
a  difficulty  in  persuading  the  cold  and  critical  observer  that 
they  have  been  attended  with  success.  As  to  their  dream  of 
escaping  from  the  conditions  of  human  existence  and  finding 
'  things  in  themselves,'  I  share  the  opinion  of  a  humorous 
friend  who  observes  that  he  will  never  believe  in  a  <  Ding  an 
sich '  until  he  has  an  actual  living  specimen  caught,  and 
confined  in  a  cage  and  amenable  to  sight,  touch,  and  every 
other  sense  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  ordinary  wild 
animal. 

Your  objection,  Maria,  that  Probability  is  not  a  good 
rule  of  conduct  is,  I  am  bound  to  confess — at  some  sacrifice 
to  my  marital  feelings — the  weakest  of  all.  In  the  Second 
Academy,  as  Trevor  told  us,  Probability  was  first  accepted  as 
especially  a  rule  of  conduct  where  speculative  certainty  was 
not  attainable,  and  all  the  great  Doctors  of  Probabilism — 
Bishop  Butler  especially — have  agreed  that  this  is  its  chiefest 
and  most  valuable  function.  Like  all  decisive  people— whose 
ratiocinations  are  so  rapid  that  their  conclusions  seem  in- 
stinctive— you  forget  that  most  of  the  actions  of  life,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  automatic,  depend  upon  calculations  of  some 
kind  or  other,  upon  a  comparison  of  risks  and  advantages, 
upon  a  balancing  of  continually  shifting  and  varying  odds, 
and  so  far  upon  Probability.  The  man  of  business,  e,g.  has 
no  other  guide  in  his  monetary  and  other  transactions  than  a 
likelihood  of  the  course  he  chooses  to  adopt  turning  out 
preferable  to  the  alternative  courses  he  sees  fit  to  reject;  and 
the  same  procedures,  though  often  latent  and  unconscious, 
are  employed  in  all  other  departments  of  human  activity. 
In  short.  Probability  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all  rules, 
whether  for  human  speculation  or  human  action. 
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Miss  Letcester.  Notwithstanding  your  encomium  on 
Probability,  you  stand  in  a  minority  of  one  in  making  it  a 
Bubatitute  for  Truth,  for  I  am  eure  Misa  Trevor  and  Mrs. 
Arundel  will  side  with  us  in  refusing  partial  Troth  as  the 
only  goal  of  human  effort.  According  to  your  theory,  the 
universe  is  constructed  with  the  intention  of  thwarting 
all  our  hopes  and  disappointing  all  our  aspirations.  The 
human  intellect  asks  for  bread  and  is  offered  a  stone ;  it  de- 
mands a  fish  and  is  awarded  a  serpent.  It  does  not  need 
much  audacity  or  mental  independence  to  demur  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Though  not  myself  a  Skeptic,  I  would  share  Dr. 
Trevor's  alternative,  and  prefer  to  go  consciously  truthless, 
than  try  to  satisfy  the  sacra  farties  for  truth  on  such 
questionable  and  unsatisfying  food.  For  my  part  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  old  argument  of  a  felt  want  imply- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  satisfaction  has  more  to  say  for  it 
than  people  generally  allow ;  and  I  do  not  feel  in  me  any 
intense  passion  for  probability,  while  I  do  think  I  have  an 
earnest  yearning  after  truth.  As  to  your  joke  about  catch- 
ing and  caging  an  actual '  Ding  an  sich,'  there  is,  as  appears 
to  me,  something  very  pathetic  in  the  fact  that  the  highest 
intellects  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  bent  their  energies 
to  find  an  eternal  immovable  reality  beneath  the  change- 
able phenomena  of  our  terrestrial  existence. 

Arundel.  Very  true,  Miss  Leycester,  and  that  reminds 
me  to  take  exception  against  Trevor's  parallel  between  the 
efforts  of  the  Skeptic  to  attain  transcendental  realities,  or 
things  in  themselves,  and  the  endeavours  of  Christians  to 
attain  immortality.  The  Skeptic,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, has  no  desire  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  quest,  and 
is  not  even  sure  of  its  existence,  while  the  Christian  is  both 
certain  of  what  he  strives  for  and  believes  that  he  may 
attain  it. 

Trevor.  I  recognise  the  difference  you  speak  of,  but 
the  parallel  is  complete  for  the  main  ptupose  for  which  I 
advanced  it.  I  merely  wished  to  show  how  in  the  two 
instances  of  Skeptic  and  Religionist  the  certitude  of  the 
unseen  was  asaiuned  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  fluctua- 
tions and  uncert^nties  of  the  seen. 
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Mjss  Leycester.  Our  aiance  has  extended  to  an  un- 
consciouKble  time.  We  next  discuss,  it  seems,  Hebrew  and 
Hindu  Sk^ticism.  CharteB  remarked  just  now  that  our 
present  subject  was  a  suitable  introduction  to  Indian  Skep- 
ticism. The  Indian  intellect,  I  suppose,  carried  the  non- 
entity of  knowledge  a  stage  further  than  did  the  later 
Greek  Skeptics,  though  I  cannot  readily  conceive  a  denial 
of  knowledge  more  complete  than  that  put  forth  by  some 
of  the  latter. 

Trevor.  But  the  starting-point  was  different,  and  so  also 
was  the  termination.  Let  me  summarize  them  thus.  Both 
Greek  Skeptic  and  Hindu  Mystic  were  occupied  in  the  same 
search,  both  tried  to  find  the  eternal  and  invisible  reality 
underlying  our  mundane  existence.  The  suapenseof  the  Greek 
was  in  part  the  expression  of  unavoidable  disappointment  that 
attended  the  attempt;  in  part  it  postulated  its  continuance. 
Hindu  negation  conceded  the  impossibility  of  the  effort,  but 
instead  of  wishing  to  prosecute  it  like  the  bolder  and  more 
energetic  Greek,  it  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  impulse 
by  destroying  consciousness.  We  may  compare  them  to 
two  men  puzzling  themselves  with  the  reflections  in  a  mirror. 
The  first,  affirming  that  those  images  must  have  a  cause, 
proceeds  to  search  for  it ;  he  accordingly  turns  the  mirror  in 
various  directions,  takes  out  the  back,  &c.,  confesses  him- 
self unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  still  takes  pleasure  in 
its  investigation.  The  second,  after  anxiously  trying  to 
explore  the  mystery,  and  similarly  failing,  simply  destroys 
the  mirror,  and  tiie  puzzling  images  are  thus  annihilated. 
Thus  Hindu  Skepticism  greatly  transcends  Greek.  The 
latter  destroys  the  thought,  but  the  former  annihilates  the 
thinker.  For  the  mysteries  of  human  consciousness  no 
solution  could  well  be  more  thorough  than  its  destruction. 

Harrington.  *  Thorough,*  no  doubt,  but  scajrcely  satis- 
&ctory.  It  is  like  setting  fire  to  a  haunted  house  to  clear  it 
of  ghosts.  The  extinction,  moreover,  is  fictitious.  Consdous- 
ness  must  still  remain,  if  only  to  pronounce  on  its  own  anni- 
hilation— in  which  poat-martem  function  it  acts  the  part  of 
those  who  have  perpetrated  the  grim  joke  of  announcing  to 
their  friends  by  letter  their  own  decease. 
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Miss  Leycester.  That  is  not  all.  Thought  and  Thinker 
being  really  one,  the  annihilation  of  either  involves  that  of 
the  other.  Hence  I  cannot  see  much  difference  between 
Hellenic  and  Hindu  Bkepticism.  Indeed,  the  onl;  Intimate 
outcome  of  the  ten  '  Tropoi '  would  be  a  condition  of  Ne- 
science bordering  on,  if  not  entailing,  self-extinction. 

Arundel.  For  m;  part,  I  am  always  glad  to  find  the 
suicidal  propensities  of  extreme  Skepticism  so  distinctly  ad- 
mitted. When  Skepticism  is  seen  to  involve  such  transparent 
absurdities  there  is  a  chance  of  rect^foition  for  poor  dogma- 
tists, who  cannot,  however  much  they  tty,  divest  themselves 
of  consciousness,  nor  of  cognition,  nor  of  an  external  world. 

Tbevor.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  credit  Skeptics  with  can- 
dour. They  have  always  been  fully  alive  to  the  suicidal  effect 
of  their  principles.  The  ten  '  Tropoi,'  e.g.  were  compared  by 
Bishop  Huet  to  Samson,  who  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Phi- 
listines slew  himself. 

HAfiBDiGTON.  Those  same  *  Tropoi '  seem  to  hare  con- 
siderably exercised  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  Skeptics  in 
finding  analogies  adequate  to  their  excellences. 

Teevoh.  True ;  besides  the  simile  juat  mentioned  they 
have  been  compared  by  Bartholmesa  to  the  Decalogue  in  the 
Jewish  law,  by  Le-Vayer  to  Samson's  foxes  which  carried 
fire  and  destruction  into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines, 
and  by  others  to  the  ass's  jaw-bone  Ijy  which  the  same  hero 
is  said  to  have  wrought  havoc  among  bis  enemies.  But  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  similes  of  the  Greek  Skeptics  themselves 
were  just  as  expressive  in  defining  the  suicidal  tendency  of 
extreme  Skepticism.  As  I  said  in  my  paper,  they  compared 
it  to  a  drastic  medicine,  and  to  fire  which,  consuming  other 
things,  burnt  itself  out. 

Miss  Trevor.  Curiously,  Shakespeare  has  that  very 
thought.  Speaking  in  *  Love's  Labour  Ix)st '  of  study  or 
truth-search,  he  says — 

And  when  it  hath  tiie  thing  it  hunteth  moat, 
Tu  won,  u  towns  with  fire,  so  won,  so  lost, 
.  .  .  but  if  you  will  excuse  me,  it    is    getting  late,   and 
quite  time  that  we  broke  up. 
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Eeeletiiuut  iii.  II. 

'  Ich  bin  der  Ooist,  der  stete  vemeint  I 
Dnd  das  mit  Becht ;  denD  AIIm,  was  enUtebt 
1st  werth,  dMt  es  to  Onukde  Keht.' 

GOKTHB,  FM*t. 

'  There  is  a  oertain  grave  soqniescenoe  in  Ignorance,  a  recognitJoD  of 
□ur  impotence  to  solve  momeatous  and  urgent  qnestions,  wbioh  has  a 
satisfaction  of  its  own.  After  high  aspirations,  after  renewed  endeavours, 
after  bootless  toil,  after  long  wanderings,  after  hope,  effort,  weariness. 
failure,  painfnlljr  alternating  and  recnrring,  it  is  an  imntense  reliet  to  the 
ezhansted  mind  to  be  able  to  nay,  "  At  length  1  Itnow  that  I  can  know 
nothing-  aboQt  anything."  ' 

J.  H.  Newkan,  tfraniMdr  i^  Autnt,  p.  801. 

fiximiitr  -/if  V'  *'"  taiirrf»»  ir  mriyiiori,  rirt  I)  wpivwrar  Hfit  wpittmr. 

Bt.  Paul. 

'  Saltern  scis  t«  dubilare  an  sit  aliqiiid  reri,  et  hoc  ipsnm  est  Veritas.' 
AuausTlKB,  lib.  de  ReU^nt. 
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HEBREW  AND   HINDU  SKEPTICISX. 

The  fifth  sitting  of  onr  Skeptical  conclave  fell  due  on  the 
last  week  in  September,  and,  like  the  four  preceding  ones,  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Hilderton  Hall.  Mr.  Harrington  and 
Miss  Leicester  had  arranged,  if  the  day  was  fine,  to  walk  to 
Hilderton  across  the  downs,  and  the  Arundels  were  to  meet 
them  at  some  point  of  their  route.  There  was  a  short  cut 
over  the  down  between  Mr.  Harrington's  house  and  Hilder- 
ton village  which  reduced  the  five  miles  of  toad  to  the 
moderate  compass  of  three  and  a  half.  On  a  fine  autumnal 
day,  when  the  sun's  rays  had  lost  somewhat  of  their  sonuner 
fervency,  and  a  wholesome  crispness  prescient  of  winter 
might  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere,  this  was  a  very  lovely 
walk.  Passing  from  the  smooth  turf  of  the  downs  behind 
Mr.  Harriugton's  house,  it  traversed  the  ontskirta  of  a 
picturesque  wood,  the  shady  glades  of  which  were  now 
clothed  in  autumnal  russet,  while  its  straggling  grassy 
paths  bordered  with  bracken  had  also  put  off  their  summer 
vesture  of  primroses,  and  were  beginning  to  don  their  winter 
coat  of  many  colours — the  bright  gold,  orange,  and  dark- 
brown  leaves  with  which  the  overhanging  hazels  plentifully 
bestrewed  them.  Further  on  the  patiii  skirted  here  and 
there  plantations  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  whose  dark-green 
tints  lent  colour  to  a  landscape  the  variety  of  which  con- 
sisted rather  in  diversity  of  form  and  contour  than  in  a 
many-hued  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Mr.  Harrington  and  bis 
sister-in-law  greatly  enjoyed  their  walk,  and  wished  that 
Mrs.  Harrington,  who  was  going  in  the  carriage  later  on  in 
the  evening,  had  been  with  them.  The  afternoon  was  very 
pleasant  on  the  downs.   The  sun  shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
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but  ita  rays  were  tempered  by  a  north-weat  breeze  whk-h 
at  times  swelled  almost  to  a  gale.  On  their  arrival  at  that 
part  of  the  grassy  track  th^  branched  off  to  Hilderton,  they 
encountered  not  only  the  Arundels,  whom  they  partly  ex- 
pected, but  also  Dr.  and  Miss  Trevor,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  the  fineneBs  of  the  day  to  accompany  them.  The  whole 
party  resolved  to  extend  their  walk  a  little  further  before 
turning  homewards,  and  the  peculiar  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere  suggested  the  attempt  of  seeing  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Southampton  Water,  which  the  shepherds  on 
the  downa  and  the  long-sighted  folk  of  the  neighbourhood 
claimed  often  to  have  seen  from  spots  adjacent.  Our  party 
were,  however,  unsuccessful  with  the  naked  eye,  bnt  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Arundel's  6eld-gla8s  they  could  diaoem 
different  points  of  the  south  coast  pretty  clearly.  Having 
exhausted  the  scenery,  they  turned  their  steps  homewards, 
and  proceeded  by  grassy  tracks  and  chalky  lanes  to  Hilder- 
ton. On  their  way  through  the  village  theystopped  at  the 
church  to  inspect  some  improvements  which  Mr.  Arundel 
had  recently  done  to  his  chancel,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  resting  after  their  walk. 

When  they  met  in  Dr.  Trevor's  library  after  dinner,  the 
host  commenced  the  discussion : — 

Trevob.  By  a  happy  coincidence  we  have  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Harrington,  enjoyed  to-day  the  c^portunity 
of  realizing  ae  a  physical  sensation  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
our  theme  of  to-night  is  calculated  to  impart. 

Mrs.  Harmngton.    What  do  you  mean.  Dr.  Trevor  ? 

Trevor.  I  mean  that  we  have  within  the  last  few  hours 
experienced  a  sensation  akin  to  the  particular  frame  of  mind 
with  which  we  might  be  supposed  to  pass  from  oar  recent 
discussions  to  our  subject  of  to-night. 

Mrs.  Arundel.  Our  subject  is  Hebrew  and  Hindu 
Skepticism,  but  I  cannot  conceive  what  this  has  to  do  with 
our  afternoon  walk.  Certainly,  I  saw  nothing  on  the 
downs  which  reminded  me  either  of  Hebrew  or  Hindu 
thought. 

Arundel.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  good  hands  at  solving 
riddles  ;  for  my  part^  I  give  it  up. 
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Habrington.  We  have  not  sufficient  data,  I  think,  on 
which  to  found  a  decidon.  The  point  of  your  analogy,  you 
Bay,  is  the  traneition  from  0reek  to  Hebrew  Skepticism. 
(After  a  panse.)  Do  yon  mean  that  Oreek  thoogbt  is  like 
the  top  of  a  Wiltshire  down,  and  Oriental  speculatioQ  like 
the  more  sheltered,  hill-eurrounded  Wiltshire  valleys  F 

Misa  Letcestbb.  Please  stop  a  moment.  I  think  I 
know  now  what  Dr.  Trevor  means.  .  .  .  The  change  firom 
the  sunny  and  shadeless  down  to  the  dim  religions  light  of 
the  church,  which  we  appreciated  su  much  this  afternoon,  is 
like  the  passing  irom  Greek  Skepticism  to  Oriental. 

Tbevob.  You  have  nearly  hit  it.  Miss  Leycester.  I  did 
not,  however,  mean  to  contrast  them  as  degrees  of  lesser  or 
more  light,  but  aa  distinct  atmospheres,  so  to  speak,  with 
different  surroundings  and  suggestive  of  quite  opposite  ideas. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  Oreek  thought  we  have  seen  to 
be  its  passionate  love  for  and  enjoyment  of  freedom,  it« 
comprehensive  outlook,  the  buoyancy,  ease,  and  grace  of  itf 
motion.  ...  To  breathe  it  has  the  same  stirring,  iovigoiab- 
ing  effect  on  one's  mental  &culties  aa  our  walk  on  tiie  down 
this  afternoon  may  be  said  to  have  had  on  oar  physical 
powers.  We  were  aJl  ready  to  admit  how  exhilarating  we 
foond  the  'down '  air>  how  much  we  ei\|oyed  the  distant  and 
diversified  scenery  continually  opening  up  before  us,  bow 
delightfully  the  sunshiae  warmed  the  breeze,  while  the 
breeze  In  turn  tempered  the  sun's  heat,  how  thoroughly  onr 
whole  environment  was  permeated  by  fresh,  free,  and  health- 
ful influences.  .  .  .  And  yet  when  we  descended  the  down 
and  came  by  the  sheltered  lane  into  the  village  and  to 
Arundel's  church,  we  all  agreed  that  the  contrast  was  moat 
pleasant.  The  dim  religious  light  was  a  refreehing  change 
after  the  shadeless  down.  The  stillness  of  the  church  was 
equally  grateful  alter  the  restless  and  oocasionally  boisterous 
gusts  of  the  breeze,  even  the  confinement  of  our  prospect  by 
four  narrow  walls  imparted  a  feeling  of  relief  to  our  eyesight 
wearied  with  long  distances  and  dimly  discerned  olgeots. 
Precisely  the  same  feeling — the  remark  has  been  made  more 
than  once — comes  over  the  thinker  when  he  leaves  Indo- 
Germanio  q>ecnlation  and  pays  a  visit  to  Semitic  thought. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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He  vill  miBB  the  breadth  of  speculation,  the  uocontroUed 
freedom,  the  healthy  play  of  his  Realties,  the  careless 
abandon,  or  else  the  sublime  confidence  which  projects  itaelf 
into  the  Infinite,  reckless  of  received  convictions  and  of  pos- 
sible results  .  .  .  but  on  the  other  hand  he  will  gain  s  sense 
of  self-absorption,  a  feeling  of  stillness  and  repose,  a  sensa- 
tion of  boondedness  and  limitation,  which  occasionally  and 
to  most  persons  are  eminently  grateful.  Speaking  profes- 
sionally, I  should  deem  snch  a  change  as  healthful  to  the 
mind  as  a  night's  rest  after  a  long  day's  exertion  is  to  the 
body.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose  whole  life  is  immersed  la 
original  research,  once  told  me  that  before  he  goes  to  sleep 
every  night  he  soothes  bis  excited  nerves  by  reading  aome 
portion  of  his  Heb-ew  Psalter  <a  his  Greek  Testament,  and 
he  finds  this  composing  draught  of  Semiticism  act  like  an 
opiate  on  his  overwrought  brain.  The  same  thing  is  told 
also  of  Sir  Robert  Feel — after  an  exciting  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  be  read  some  serious  work  before  he 
retired  as  a  mental  sedative. 

Abuhdel.  Thanks,  Doctor,  for  your  encomium  of  Dogma, 
sod  your  admission  of  the  advantage  of  distinct  boundaries 
as  against  distant  and  hazy  horizons.  I  was  aware  that  with 
a  happy  inconsistency  you  occasionally  evinced  an  apprecia- 
tion of  dogmatic  standpoints,  but  I  did  not  eq>ect  sno^  a 
nuve  admission  of  the  &ct. 

H&BBniaTOK.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Doctor's 
admission  goes  &r  in  the  direction  you  suppose.  At  most, 
bis  appreciation  of  D<^ma  is  only  as  a  tempm'ary  resting- 
place  co:  as  a  nap  after  exertion,  useful  to  qualify  him  for 
further  Skeptical  activity. 

Trevor.  Quite  right,  Harrington  I  You  have  correctJy 
diagnosed  my  occasional  Dogma-fits,  to  which  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pleadmg  guilty.  They  are  really  no  more  than 
transient  relazaticms  of  a  mental  energy  whose  main  activities 
and  instincts  are  Skeptical.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the 
occasional  conception  of  fixities  and  boundaries,  even  though 
their  existence  be  more  or  less  assumed,  or  else  are  to  be 
regarded  as  emotional  rather  than  intellectual,  is  as  grate- 
ful, I  might  say  ae  imperious,  as  our  anqnestionable  con- 
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notion  of  objects  vitliin  our  ken.  I  mucli  doubt  whether 
there  ever  ma  a  Skeptic  who  did  not  sometimes  relieve  the 
tenedon  of  his  intellect  by  the  scppoaition  of  a  state  of  things 
different  from  that  disclosed  by  hia  Skepticism.  .  .  .  But 
the  comparison  of  states  of  Dogma  to  periods  of  repose  is 
surely  a  qnestionable  compliment;  and  yon  could  hardly 
class  among  Dogmatists  the  man  whose  faculties,  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  use  them,  were  Skeptical,  and  who  only 
acquiesced  in  fixed  truths  when  from  temporary  exhaustion, 
perhaps,  he  could  use  them  no  longer. 

Abdndel.  But  sorely  the  end  of  labour,  at  least  for 
most  people,  is  rest,  and  the  ultimate  repose  ought  in  feir- 
ness  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pure  activity.  Accord- 
ing to  your  admission,  there  must  be  in  such  cases  as 
yours  a  perpetual  conflict  between  active  and  passive  states. 
Skepticism  cannot  be  very  profound  if  it  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  pass  into  a  Dogma-fit,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Dogma-fit  eannot  be  very  severe  if  when  it  ceases  there  is  an 
immediate  relapse  into  Skepticism, 

Trevor.  Excase  me,  my  dear  Sector.  Yoor  reasoning 
is  emnewhat  lax.  You  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  an 
antagonism  between  night  and  day,  whereas  botii  are  really 
parts  of  the  same  cycle ;  ot  that  a  particular  psychological 
state  cannot  be  succeeded  in  the  same  individual  by  another 
altogether  different.  So  far  from  thinking  my  power  of 
temporarily  contemplating  things  from  a  Dogmatic  stand- 
point inconsistent  in  a  Skeptic,  I  am  conscious  of  no  intellec- 
tual incongmity  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
lack  the  mental  versatility  which  enables  me  sometimes  to 
see  objects  in  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  is  habitual  to 
me.  My  occasional  imaginative  or  emotional  D<^ma-BtateB 
no  more  affect  the  normal  Skepticism  of  my  mind  than 
your  own  chance  uncertainties  really  detract  from  the  fact 
that  the  bent  of  your  intellect  is  dogmatic 

MiS3  Letcester.  I  suspect  we  shall  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  not  a  few  Skeptics  in  whose  intellectual  formation  a 
vein  of  D<^matism  is  clearly  discernible, 

Abund£L.  ,  .  .  like  a  rich  lode  of  precious  metal  in  a 
comparatively  wtnrtbless  stratum.  But  assuming,  that  Semi* 
aaS 
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ticism  dischu^^  in  our  restlesB  Ar^an  Intellectualism  the 
fuQcti(ni  of  ao  ansBtlietio  to*  sedatire,  the  present  needs  of 
ChriBtendom  are  predael;  tlie  reverse  of  those  stated  by 
Bunsen.  We  want  now  to  *  Semitidze  the  Japhetic,'  to 
introduce  more  of  religious  oomposuie,  of  devout  trust,  hope, 
and  confidence,  into  the  unquiet  brain-fever  of  our  time. 

Habbinqton.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The  tendenctes 
of  Indo-Germanic  races  are  so  thoroughly  active,  and  the 
influence  of  religious  anssthetics  are  eo  baneful  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress,  that  one  would  not  wish  to  the  latter 
more  scope  than  merely  to  correct  the  excesses  of  the  fomker, 
an  o£Sce  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  discharge  sufficiently. .  .  . 
Besides,  to  the  Indo-(}ermanic  intellect  at  its  best,  activity 
is  itself  repose,  as  our  researches  into  Oreek  Uiought  have 
fully  demonstrated. 

Mbs.  HABBOTGTOif.  The  transition  from  Gteek  to  He- 
brew, i.e.  Bible,  Skepticism  has  another  more  special  import 
than  any  we  have  touched  upon.  We  are  now  approaching 
those  points  in  our  survey  where  we  might,  if  our  discus- 
gions  were  pubhc,  expect  to  encounter  '  odium  theologicum.* 
Skepticism  seems  natural  to  heathen  philosophers,  but  not 
to  religious  and  Semitic  thinkers.  Atxepting  the  ordinary 
theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  Bible,  Doubt  is  as  much  out 
of  place  in  its  pages  as  some  heathen  idol  would  be  in  a 
Christian  temple.  I  wonder,  therefore,  what  the  '  unco 
guid '  readers  of  what  is  ironically  called  our  *  religions 
press '  would  say  to  our  assertion  that  Job  and  Ecclesiastes 
were  really  Skeptical  books  ? 

Tbevob.  Say  ?  They  would  say,  doubtless,  what  all  in- 
fidlible  oracles  say  when  the  least  article  of  their  creed  is 
impugned.  We  should  he  branded  with  imjnety,  blaq>hemy, 
and  a  few  more  of  those  choice  specimens  of  verbal  ooinage 
which  the  mint  of  Dt^ma  has  prodoced  in  each  abundance 
for  centuries  past,  but  which  in  the  [ffeeent  day  are  happily 
beginning  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  old  value  in  human 
currency. 

HABBraOTON.  To  my  mind,  the  very  fact  that  such  doubts 
and  speculations  are  mooted  in  the  Bible  gives  it  an  addi- 
tional interest,  and  a  further  claim  on  oar  ccmsideration. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  humtm  thought 
would  be  incomplete  vithoat  sach  traces  of  Skepticum. 
Theologians  perpetually  insiBt  on  the  argument  that  the 
errcofi  and  shortcomings  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  cha- 
racters, mentioned  as  they  are  vithont  reserve,  are  incidental 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  book  and  its  fitness  for  erring 
hnmanity.  Similarly,  I  say  that  the  doubts  of  Job  <»:  the 
Preacher,  not  to  mention  other  mritingB  of  dubious  belief, 
give  the  volome  a  direct  human  interest  in  my  eyes,  and 
prove  its  suitability  for  speculating  humanity,  ibd  the  book 
contained  no  record  of  mental  disquiet,  no  ex|nression  of 
partial  nnbeUe^  no  craving  after  certainty,  whatever  its 
other  excellences  might  be,  I,  knowing  homan  nature  as  I 
do,  could  not  but  pronounce  it  in  my  judgment  unreaL  .  .  . 
Among  the  {woofs  of  the  superiority  <xf  the  Bible  to  all  other 
religious  books,  evidence-writers  have  generally  overlooked 
the  chiefest,  i.e.  the  variety  of  its  contents  as  resulting  from 
the  divergent  standpoints  and  opinions  of  its  authors. 

Miss  LzrcESTEB.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Charles. 
Skepticism,  if  it  needed  any  other  consecration  than  that 
furnished  by  the  irrepreBsible  instincts  of  humanity,  might 
find  it  in  the  Bible.  Nor  is  the  doubt  of  the  old  Hebrew 
writings  devoid  of  practical  utility.  In  one  case  I  happen 
to  know  of  (doubtless  there  have  been  many),  the  expression 
of  wavering  faith  in  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  Providence 
which  we  find,  e.g.  in  some  of  the  Psalms  was  a  considerable 
eoorce  of  comfort  to  a  benighted  inquirer.  He  felt  that  he 
was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  men  who,  wiUi  all  their 
Semitic  proclivities,  sometimes  doubted,  but  who  neverthe- 
less are  the  great  models  cJ  trust  and  confidence  for  all 
succeeding  time.  The  sensation  was  like  finding  well- 
marked  human  tracks  in  a  strange  country  commonly  re- 
ported to  be  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Thevoo.  The  peculiar  difScuIty  of  what  Coleridge  called 
Bibliolatry  is  that  it  first  lays  down  trenchantly  and  defi- 
antly a  theory,  and  then  attempts  to  make  all  the  &cts  of  the 
ease  correspond  with  it.  A  theory  of  biblical  inspiration 
which  does  not  include  and  account  for  aU  the  phenomena 
of  the  Bible  is  certainly  imperfect  and  may  become  suicidal. 
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Abundel,  We  muBt,  however,  remember  that  biblical 
Skepticism  goes  only  a  little  way.  It  does  not  reach  any- 
thing like  the  PyrrhoniBm  of  the  Greek  or  the  mystic 
Negation  <tf  the  Hindtu 

Trevor.  No  I  For  Hebrew  Bpeculation  was  bi  from 
possessing  the  daring  and  independence  either  of  the  Greek 
or  the  Hindu,  and  Skepticism  is  always  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  general  scope  of  inqoiry,  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  inquirers.  But  Hebrew  doubters  went  as  &t  as  we 
could  reasonably  have  expected  them  to  go. 

Mrs.  Harbihoton.  Yon  compared  just  now  the  transi- 
tion from  Greek  to  Hebrew  thought  to  passing  from  the 
open  downs  into  the  interior  of  a  church.  I  want  to  know 
to  what  you  liken  the  change  from  Greek  to  Hindu  thought, 
both  being  examples  of  lndo-0'ennanic  speculation. 

Trevor.  You  have  asked  a  question  on  that  predse 
point  of  our  present  theme  which  seems  to  me  most  inte- 
resting. Without  anticipating  my  fuller  treatment^  I  may 
say  that  the  passing  from  Hellenic  to  Hindu  thought  is 
like  the  ta-aDsition  from  our  downs  to  the  close,  enervating 
atmosphere  of  a  hothouse;  or,  reverting  to  the  real  state  of 
the  matter,  it  is  like  passing  suddenly  from  the  clear  air 
and  transparent  skies  of  Greece  to  the  low,  hot,  miet-covered 
plains  of  South  India.  ...  In  both  you  have  a  supreme 
effort  of  subtle  daring  speculation,  but  with  the  Greek  the 
extreme  point  reached  is  Pyrrhonism  or  suspense,  with  the 
Hindu  it  is  mystic  self-annihilation.  Both  are  Skeptical  ex- 
tremeSf  one  in  the  direction  of  activity,  the  other  in  that  of 
passivity.  The  aims  of  the  two  classes  of  thinkers,  as  well 
as  the  characteristics  of  their  thought,  seem  to  me  well 
marked  in  the  contrast  between  the  arapa^ia  of  the  Greek 
and  the  self-Absorption  or  Nirvana  of  the  Hindu. 

Miss  Letcester.  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  how  &r  philosophical  thought  is  a  product  of 
certain  races  and  of  geographical  conditions.  ...  I  can 
understand  how  the  broad  plains  of  India,  with  their  dim 
horizons,  should  beget  an  idea  of  infinity  and  profundity, 
and  how  their  sweltering  sunshine  and  the  depressed 
vitality  it  must  produce  should  lead  to  pessimism. 
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ARUITDE3L.  I  ghould  lather  ascribe  the  inscrutable  nature 
of  their  philosophical  systeniB  to  a  mysterioua  connection 
■with  their  jungles:  botJi  are  equally  wild  and  equally  im- 
penetrable. 

Tbevob.  Yon  might  have  added  '  overgrown,'  so  far 
as  the  productive  power  of  Hindu  thought  is  concerned. 
But  your  simile  is  inaccurate,  for  the  obBtructions  you  meet 
with  in  jangles  are  real,  dense,  and  palpable,  whereas 
nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  tenuity  of  Hindu  meta- 
physical ctmceptions.  Their  thinkers  will  seize  a  purely 
transcendental  idea  or  apperception,  and  will  divide  and 
subdivide  it  into  yet  more  rarefied  fragments,  while  each  of 
these  is  submitted  to  a  still  more  subtle  discrimination, 
until  we  are  landed  in  abstractions  or  supposed  entities  bo 
inef&bly  impalpable,  as  to  make  ns  stand  aghast  at  the 
subtlety  that  could  conceive  and  classify  them.  The  Ic^cal 
divisions  and  ideas  of  the  Schoolmen  are  sufficiently  im- 
material and  hard  to  grasp.  The  creations  and  definitions 
of  G-erman  transcendentalists  are  still  less  easily  appre- 
hended, but  the  moK  attenuated  of  either  of  these  is  a 
gross  material  conception  compared  with  the  'airy  nothings ' 
of  Hindu  thinkers. 

Harbihqtoh.  All  sach  sublimating  exercitations  remind 
me  of  an  expressive  Yankee  phrase,  'Whittling  the  thin 
end  of  nothing.*  Hindus  are  excellent  jugglers,  and  I  sus- 
pect they  carry  their  sleight  of  band,  or  rather  of  thought, 
into  intellectual  ideas,  and  feign  rarefied  conceptions  which 
they  are  fiir  from  clearly  grasping. 

Miss  Lbvcesteb.  I  can't  see  why  we  should  assume 
that,  and  I  demur  to  the  criticiem  that  is  based  on  the 
complete  uniformity  and  coeztensiveness  of  all  mental 
bcolties.  Why  should  there  not  be  the  same  difference 
in  the  reach  by  extension  ot  profundity  of  metaphysical 
powers  as  we  undoubtedly  possess  in  our  physical  senses? 
I  remember,  when  I  went  to  Switzerland  with  some  friends 
a  few  years  since,  I  entirely  failed  to  catch  the  shrill  note 
of  the  grasshoppers  in  the  pine  forests,  which  neverthelesB 
was  perfectly  audible  to  several  of  my  fellow-tmvellerB ; 
and  I  suppose  few  people  ever  hear  the  scream  of  the  bat. 
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Because  we  cannot  grasp  transoeadental  ideas  after  they 
have  passed  a  certain  limit  t^  tenuity,  tJiat  is  sorely  oo 
reason  why  other  thinkers,  as  e,g.  Hindos,  may  not  be  able  to 
do  BO.  In  ascending  very  hif^  mountains  and  contending  with 
a  gradual  increase  of  atmospheric  rarity,  one  ezplmer  can 
get  &T  beyond  another  by,  I  sappoae,  snperiw  long-power. 
Why  may  there  not  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  spiritual 
apperception  ? 

Abuhdxl.  I  suspect.  Miss  Leycester,  you  have  suggested 
the  reason  tot  the  variety  of  opinions  that  ^st  among 
Western  ecmaata  as  to  ideas  which  are  &miliar  common- 
places in  Hindu  thought.  To  mention  one  instance:  take 
the  case  of  Nirvana,  and  the  various  interpretadons  of  that 
sublime  condition.  Beally  to  appreciate  a  mystic  absiwption 
which  borders  so  closely  on  annihilation  that  we  are  unable 
to  discriminate  between  them,  requires  a  Hindu  intellect 
and  Hindu  training. 

Tbetor.  The  full  implication  of  Miss  Leycester's  ail- 
ment goes  beyond  that;  in  reality  it  is  a  plea  for  the 
complete  individualism  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of  all 
Skeptical  inquiry,  and  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  Byatems.  Once  grant  that  every 
man's  intellectual  reach,  like  other  elements  of  his  personality, 
is  different  from  that  of  all  his  fellow-men,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  system  of  belief  equally  binding  on  all  is  the 
most  transparent  of  absurdities. 

Ardhdel.  Your  deduction,  Doctor,  goes  considerably 
beyond  the  ground  covered  by  your  premisses.  Aseoming 
the  difference  Miss  Leycester  contends  for  exists,  and  that 
the  metaphysical  insight  differs  in  every  case,  just  as  e.g. 
the  physical  eyesight  is  held  to  vary,  there  would  sUU 
be  left  ample  material  in  the  shape  of  common  and  in- 
dubitable tj-uths  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  belief 
binding  on  all  reasonable  men.  For  the  differences  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  do  not  affect  things  clearly 
within  the  knowledge  of  each,  but  only  distant  objects  and 


Trevob.    True,  but  every  man's  intellectual  tableau, 
like  a  landscape  painting,  must  have  its  boundaries  and 
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horizona,  whether  well  defined  or  not.  Similarly  eveo^ 
Bystem  trf  feith  or  knowledge  mu9t  have  not  merely  rudi- 
mentaiy  and  acknowledged  elemeatB^  but  also  remote  con- 
elusions  and  &r-reaching  implications.  In  harmonizing 
completely  the  man  with  the  system  there  should  be  an 
entire  agreement  between  these  boundaries,  which,  even  if 
it  existed,  could  never  be  a  matter  of  demonstration. 

Habbingtoh.  Pardon  me.  Doctor^  bat  yonr  thetmes, 
both  <^  the  individual's  mental  tableau  and  (k  the  ioherent 
completenesB  of  any  system,  are  purely  ideal.  A  man's 
mind  is  not  that  complete  picture  yon  seem  to  assume, 
nor  do  the  systems  on  which  be  brings  ilt  to  bear  possess 
that  entirety  needed  to  jostify  your  Skeptical  inference.  A 
man  generally  accepts  not  the  whole  of  a  system,  but 
merely  a  fractional  part,  *be  the  sune  less  or  more,'  as 
lawyers  phrase  it.  An  Eclectic,  &^.  neatly  pieces  t<^ether 
a  kind  of  intellectual  mosaic  from  fragments  of  many,  and 
these  not  always  congruent,  systems.  Not,  again,  are  these 
'systems  themselves  regarded  as  aggregates  so  firmly  soldered 
together  that  you  cannot  accept  a  portion  without  swallow- 
ing the  whole.  Consequently,  your  plea  for  unlimited  in- 
dividualism fiuls  in  theory,  as  we  know  all  attempts  in  a 
similar  direction  hare  &iled  in  practice. 

Mjss  Lbtcester.  But  you  do  not  dispute  my  position, 
that  there  may  be  differences  in  metaphysical  powers  be- 
tween different  races  or  individuals  ? 

HARBiNaTOH.  No,  I  do  not.  I  regard  the  notion  as 
extremely  probable.  Only  we  must  not  push  it  so  far  as 
to  nutke  every  man's  mind  in  all  its  parts  and  functions 
perfectly  unique.  That  would  be  a  misoonception  which, 
however  useful  to  Skeptics,  is  absolutely  disproved  by 
human  history,  and  by  oar  every-day  experience  of  social 
life. 

Trevob.  Yon  estimate  truth  fiwu  the  point  of  view 
of  human  experience ;  I,  having  learnt  the  fallacy  of  ex- 
perience as  a  test  of  absolute  truth,  am  inclined  to  take  an 
ideal  or  theoretic  standpoint  for  its  contempl^on.  Mean- 
while we  must  not  lose  sight,  in  oar  unimportant  diver- 
gences, of  the  more  momentons  theme  wfe  mean  to  discuss. 
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...  I  will  therefore  begin  my  paper  on  Hebrew  and  Hindu 
Skepticism. 


I.  ffebrew  SieplicUm, 

Skeptimfim  bdng  &  method  or,  u  eome  would  c&U  it,  a  degree 
or  stage  ef  speculation,  it  is  obTioos  that  it  most  be  limited 
b^  the  horixon  of  the  ideas  and  mental  obaracteriatics  of  those  who 
pursue  it.  Kow  the  geoeral  idiosyncrasy  or  genius  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  common  with  the  other  branched  of  the  Bemitic  race,  is  (as  we 
have  seen)  religioos,  devout,  and  nninqniring.'  Wq  mi^t  thM«- 
fore  determine  the  nature  <^  their  Bkeptloifim  befbrahaiul,  and 
predict  its  limitation  to  theology.  Accordingly  we  find  that  die 
unbelief  ctf  the  Hebrews  is  only  partial  or  occaamal ;  that  it  is 
entirely  uncoimected  with  general  knowledge,  with  philosophy,  or 
sd^ice  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  and  is  applied  ex- 
dnsiTely  to  theological  and  kindrsd  sabjecta.  We  with  our  Aryan 
tendencies  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  tiie  mental  condition  vhich 
generally  cbaracteriiee  the  Hebrews  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
derelopment.  The  oarelesB  paesiTity  which  accepts  theories  and 
dogmas  without  an  attwipt  to  ascertain  their  value  appears  to 
savour  of  mraital  indolence.  The  swene  incuriosity  which  takes 
little  heed  ot  secular  knowledge  as  a  subject  of  independent  invee- 
tdgation  seems  akia  to  intellectual  vacuity.  The  Greek  loved  to 
explore  the  wondroos  material  world  in  which  he  was  placed,  to 
evolve  existing  phenomena  from  physical  or  partially  i^ysical  an> 
teoedents.  The  Hebrew,  with  a  childlike  sense  <tf  impotence  and 
d^tendence,  was  content  to  ascribe  to  Jahve  or  Elohim  the  whole 
sum  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  ask  no  further.  While  the 
Greek  investigated  the  laws  of  language,  and  by  his  inquiries  con- 
tributed to  the  wondrous  fdlneas  and  plastidty  of  the  Hellenio 
tongue,  the  Hebrew  indicated  by  his  vocabulary  the  few  diversitdea 
at  speech  of  which  in  his  limited  scope  he  had  need,  and  confined 
himself  to  terms  required  by  his  religion  or  his  ordinary  wants. 
While  the  Greek  loved  to  trace  in  the  methods  of  Dialectic  or 
Qstems  of  philosophy  the  processes  of  his  reason,  the  Hebrew  oon- 
twited  himself  with  intuitional  affirmations  of  truth.  While  the 
Hellene  manifested  an  insatiable  curiosity  as  to  the  mannco^  and 
beliefs  of  foreign  peoples,  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew,  like  his 
country,  was  bounded  by  Dan  and  Beeishebs.    While  the  Greek 

■  Coinp.  on  tbit  point  Benan'i  Zon^km  StmUt^tiet,  2Dd  ed.  p.  3,  and 
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poshed  bis  daring  Skepticism  to  an  «xcm8  which  occ«sionBU]r  k- 
futed  ite  own  extravaganee,  the  Hebrew  betrajred  only  an  oocaaional 
donbt  or  nuBtroBt  of  a  portion  of  his  creed,  bis  gennal  reliance  on 
the  evidence  of  his  senses  tat  the  operation  of  his  intellect  being  as 
complete  and  undonbting  as  that  of  a  child.  What  in  the  Greeks 
thet«fore,  was  a  snbjectiTe  oonaciooBneBS,  the  souree  of  his  mental 
independence,  the  criterion  of  all  tnith,  was  in  the  Hebrew  a  pnrely 
reUgioQS  foculty,  a  conscience  that  confined  its  verdicts  to  the 
devotional  or  ethical  aspects  cf  his  iaith.  In  ehort,  with  the 
Greek  man's  reason  was  in  immediate  contact  witii  the  problems  of 
the  universe,  tmd  the  chief  point  at  issue  was  his  own  knowledge. 
With  the  Jew,  on  the  other  hand,  man  was  in  direct  connection 
with  God,  and  the  main  question  related  to  his  spiritoal  wel&re. 
Thoa  Hebrew  thought  as  an  instroment  of  culture  suffered,  as  was 
indeed  inevitably  from  its  excellmoe  as  a  guide  to  religion.  For 
whatever  otLer  attribntes  it  pOBsesses,  it  lacks  the  spirit  of  cnriosty 
and  inquiry  which  are  the  primaiy  impnlBee  to  knowledge,  and  as 
a  collateral  defbct  it  is  also  devoid  of  the  largeness  of  view  which 
resolte  from  the  broadening  of  the  field  of  intelligence.  How  &r 
this  apalliy  on  philosophical  Bnbjecte  may  be  attributed,  as  M.  Benan 
tJunks,*  to  Jewish  monotheism,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  dotibl, 
inasmuch  as  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  Jews  to  monotheism 
during  their  earlier  history  has  itself  become  qneetionable.  I 
should  rather  ascribe  it  to  the  general  characteristics  of  their  creed, 
education,  and  religions  history,  and  in  a  minor  degree  perhaps  to 
inherent  mental  tendendes  peculiar  to  Semitio  races.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  effect  is  indubitable.  The  <dd  Jews  cherished 
a  sublime  indifference  to  human  knowledge  and  inquiry  of  every 
kind,  BO  that  if  ignraanoe  tmd  incuriosity  be,  as  some  Skqitical  writers 
affirm,  the  highest  mental  ezoellenoe,  they  may  be  foond  in  their 
pristine  purity  in  the  eariier  records  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  perhaps  fonr  stages  or  phases  into  which  Hebrew 
SkeptioiBm  may  be  divided. 

I.  The  first  is  marked  l^tlie  occasional  expresmona  of  discontent 
and  inquiry  which  we  find  in  the  Fsalms  and  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  we  may  oollectively  denominate  the 
tentative  stage  <rf  Hebrew  Sk^tioism.  It  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  Jewish  history,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  formal 
dissent  from  national  beliefs  which  we  find  in  the  books  of  Job  and 
Eodedastee.  The  incidental  marks  of  unbelief  and  dlsntia&ctioQ 
which  pertain  to  this  stage  take  their  rise  fkim  ruling  ideas  c^  the 
Jewish  theocKM^.  They  ref^  (1)  to  the  relation  of  Jahve  with 
>  Xm  XonfiM  SixttJfKM,  p.  G.   Comp.  Lateen,  Tud-Altertkiimi.t p.  *H. 
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the  goda  of  neighbonriog  tutions,  (2)  to  the  doctrines  of  proTidfflica 
ftnd  retributirai,  (3)  to  tiie  noa-exutence  of  a  fntore  staia. 

(I)  The  reUtiou  in  which  the  natlaiutl  Jahve  of  the  Jem  <ns 
eouoeiTed  to  stand  to  the  nnivene  as  ite  sole  Uaker  and  Rnler,  of 
itaalf  imported  difficulties  into  their  theolc^,  for  tiiere  immediately 
STOse  the  qacstion  as  to  His  dealings  yriiii  other  than  the  ohoaen 
people.  'Shallnot  the  Jndge  of  all  the  eartiii  do  right  1 '  was  a  con- 
viction necessarily  springing  from  this  oonoeption  of  the  oniTerssJ 
aw»j  of  Jahve,  and  the  moral  rectitude  and  pnri^  ascribed  to  Him, 
but  was  not  eaeil;  reconciled  with  the  &vouritisin  which  was  the 
real  basis  of  the  national  theocracy.  The  attempto  made  to  har- 
monise what  are  in  troth  inoompatilde  ideas  oonstitnte  the  fitrt 
stage  in  Jewish  Skeptual  thooght.  2To  amoont  of  astute  reasoo- 
ing  ooold  Isring  tbe  limits  of  the  muTerse  within  the  boondariee 
of  lUestine,  nor  make  the  positiam  of  so  many  populous  nationa 
and  coon  tries  ontdde  the  pale  of  tlior  commtHi  Creator's  beoafiooiaa 
reoonoilable  witlt  ordinaiy  notions  of  justice.  The  common  moda 
of  harmonizing  these  divergent  ideas  was  this :  the  groond  of  tJte 
Dirine  &Tonr  was  transferred  from  national  to  moral  qualities,  but 
even  then  tbe  aaaumption  remained  that  the  pnre  worship  of  Jahve 
and  the  oomplete  obaerranoe  of  His  laws  were  confined  to  tbe  true 
IsraeL  Indeed  the  employment  of  some  sut^  conception  on  tha 
part  of  Jewish  legislators  and  prophets  was  necessitated  by  the 
various  forms  of  idol-worship  practised  by  surrounding  nations, 
and  with  which  the  Jews  themselTee  evinced  no  small  sympathy. 
The  attempts  of  Moses  and  the  snooeaaion  of  prophete  from  Samuel 
cmwards  to  confine  thedr  fealty  to  their  own  unseen  Jahve  wen 
not  always  attended  by  suooess.  Aitor  the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
large  portions  of  tbe  nati<ai,  espedaily  the  northern  tribes,  were  in 
a  chronic  state  of  hesitation  as  to  the  object  of  their  worship.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Hie  only  examples  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  records 
of  actual  Bu^jense  and  of  something  like  national  doubt  is  the  hal^ 
ing  between  rival  deities  with  which  Joshua  and  Elijah  reproach 
them.'  TbemotiTeeforthiseasytransferenceoftheirallegiance&om 
one  deity  to  another  are  not  to  be  sought  in  any  inteUectual  research 
into  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  difierant  gods,  and  a  compara- 
tive estimato  of  the  superiority  of  one  above  the  rest.  As  a  natum 
the  Jews  were  largely  infiuenced  in  their  worship  by  the  matvial 
oonsideration  of  good  and  evil,  of  profit  and  loss,  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  all  their  ethioa  and  religion.  The  deity  who  conferred 
upon  them  the  greatest  amount  of  temporal  and  national  blessings 
tfiey  regarded  as  having  the  highest  claim  on  their  worship,  and  it 
>  Joshua  niv.  IB ;  1  Kings  XTui.  ai. 
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iaobBervabletbat  erdrjrstftteof  adrersity  or  priTation  immediately 
incited  them  to  idolatry.  The  national  SkepticiBm  or  Bnq>eQBe 
wbidi  thiu  vacillated  between  Jahve  on  the  one  side  and  Baal  on 
the  oUier,  wbb  therefwe  a  kind  of  commercial  feeling  determined 
primarily  by  temporal  advantage,  though  donbtlees  the  prophets 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation  were  dominated  by  fiu-  other 
motives  and  aspirotionB. 

(2)  Sat  beddee  this  wholesale  distmst  of  their  national  religioD 
and  Deity  which  occupies  such  a  large  portion  of  Jewitih  hlstoty, 
we  find  traces  of  aaotiier  kind  of  Bkepticism  more  insidions  and 
piofoond  as  well  as  more  dependent  on  the  exercifie  ct  theai  in- 
tellectoal  powers — I  mean  the  reastmed  uncertainty  of  some  of 
their  thinkers  aa  to  onrrent  theoriee  of  providence  and  retiibution. 
The  theocrotio  notion  of  Providence  implied  a  peculiar  guardianship 
over  the  interests  of  His  own  choaen  people,  aooompanied  t^  a  oor- 
responding  disregard  of  the  concerns  of  all  other  nations  and  races. 
In  the  ethical  universalizing  of  tiiis  idea  it  became  tantamount  to 
a  conviction  that  God  would  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the 
wicked.  Hence  the  osnal  marks  of  prosperity  were  accepted  aa 
evidentoe  of  the  goodwill  and  pleasure  of  Qod,  while  on  tlie  con- 
trary adveisity  in  every  form  was  an  unequivocal  sign  (J  Hia 
diapleasnre.  Kow  to  the  reflective  Jew  the  reoonciliatioD  of  suoh 
a  theory  with  the  general  laws  of  the  nnivraBS,  or  with  the  work- 
ings oi  Providence  within  the  narroww  ^here  of  bis  penonal 
ezperienoe,miiBthaTebeenataskof  oonaidenblediflicnlty;  nor  can 
we  be  Burptised  at  occasional  admiaeions  of  inability  to  aooomplish 
it.  He  oonld  not  shnt  his  ^ee  to  the  fact  that  his  ukal  Providence, 
who  made  a  distinction  between  Jew  and  Omitile,  who  theoreti- 
cally awarded  bleaaings  to  the  just  and  advern^  to  the  nnjnat,  was 
sometimes  gnilty  of  painful  and  embarrassing  impartiali^.  He 
might  hare  employed  Olongh's  words — 

Se«ng  He  vidts  Mill 
'^th  eqnalest  appordonment  of  ill 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  hiii^  to  one  came  dnrt 
Both  unjust  and  the  just. 

COTtainly  there  was  not  that  distinction  in  tiie  physical  oondi- 
ti<ma  of  existence  nor  in  the  ordinary  elemente  of  human  happiness 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  would  have  warranted  a  belief 
in  the  theory  that  each  was  governed  by  a  difl^nt  oode  ot  provi- 
dential dealing.  Kch-  among  Jews  th^selves  was  the  hiq^anen 
of  the  righteous  and  Qie  misery  of  the  wicked  a  rule  without  ex- 
ception.   Bat  if  tbeae  eoDentridties  in  the  Divine  dealings  wet« 
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Kdmitted,  what  becunflof  theprimuy  ides  of  the  theocntcyl  Not 
onlj  Jndaiam  but  morality  itaelf  seemed  imperilled  hy  the  annmp* 
tion  of  a  Deity  who  '  made  His  sun  to  rise  o&  the  eril  and  th« 
good,  and  sent  rain  on  the  jost  and  the  nqjost.' 

This  is  the  sta^  of  Jewish  Sksptidsm  which  meets  ns  in  the 
thirty-seventh  and  serenty-third  Pralms,  and  still  more  fully  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  intellect  c^  the  nation,  its  extended  oboerratton 
and  enlarged  ezperimce,  come  in  conflict  with  its  devotional  apirit 
and  its  religious  acquiescence.  The  Jew  begins,  in  short,  to  think 
for  himself.  TVoe,  the  effort  is  at  first  not  very  perdstent,  nor  its 
oatcome  very  great.  StiU  it  is  an  undoubted  attempt  to  compare  the 
&cb  of  the  universe  with  his  own  tsaditdonal  orthodoxy,  and  every 
soch  edfort  has  in  it  the  germs  <^  mental  prepress.  As  a  result 
of  this  investigalaoQ,  he  finds  many  an  instance  of  that  anomaly — 
the  proeperous  wicked  man.  It  appears  to  him  that  so  hr  fiom 
brang  under  the  ban  of  Providence,  as  his  creed  and  his  own  moral 
instancte  would  suggest,  these  ungodly  men  ei^oy  an  exoq>tional 
immunity  from  the  troubles  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their  practical 
Atheism,  they  prosper  in  the  world  and  increase  in  riches.  The 
Fsalmist  is  even  t«mpted  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  his  purer  life  : 
'Yerily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain  and  washed  my  hands  in 
innoceoi^.' 

We  may  observe  that  tlie  form  which  this  Skepticism  takes  is 
irritation  or  spleen,  partly  a^&inet  the  ungodly  who  &kifie6  the 
fundamental  ccmception  of  Judaism,  partly  against  the  Frovidenoe 
which  permits  soch  a  fl^;rant  violation  of  Hk  general  law.  But 
the  sentiment  is  emotional,  not  intellectual.  Where  a  Greek,  e.g. 
would  have  distrusted  a  theory  bo  irreconcilable  with  patent  facts, 
the  Hebrew  distrusts  the  correctness  in  that  particular  instance  of 
his  own  impressions.  The  final  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  also 
intensely  Hebraic.  There  is  no  dallying,  as  an  Hellenio  thinker 
mi^t  have  attempted,  with  the  opposing  horns  of  a  dilemma,  no 
endeavour,  as  by  a  modem  philosopher,  to  find  an  indifference- point 
in  which  the  antagonisms  might  be  merged.  Hie  Hebrew  goes 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  then  he  understands — ^in  othw 
words,  by  religious  exercises,  by  on  imperious  demand  on  that 
profound  &ith  which  forms  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  race,  he 
overcomes  and  tramples  down  bis  doubts.  As  a  result,  he  acquires 
the  pious  conviction  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  only  a 
tranporary  phenomenon.  Qod  does  not  forsake  His  own.  Notwith- 
standing all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  virtue  is  finally  triumph- 
ant, and  vice  punished.  The  Psalmist  has  been  young  and  now  is 
old,  yet  never  did  he  see  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging 
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tiieir  breftd.  TbnB  the  momentary  nabelief  of  these  Semitic  Free- 
thinkers ia  remedied  by  a  return  to  the  traditional  iaith.  Finally 
ftnd  definitively  tiie  old  truth  still  remcuns — probably  in  the  glow 
of  religions  feeling  invested  witb  new  force  and  edgnificance  on 
acoonnt  of  the  very  Skepticism  that  threatened  ite  existence — that 
Providence  looks  with  an  eeperaal  eye  of  favoar  apon  His  people, 
and  with  a  no  less  distinctly  marked  glance  of  dis&voar  on  those 
who  are  not  of  Abraham's  seed  nor  of  his  reli^ons  fiuth. 

(3)  The  bearing  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  t^nporal  rewards 
and  [mnisbmeDta  npon  their  coDoeptions  of  a  fntnre  life  is  obvioos. 
It  induced  if  not  an  active  disbelief  yet  a  very  pronounced  donbt 
in  the  adstenee  of  any  world  beyond  the  grave.  Death,  in  fact, 
with  ite  mtblesB  impuiiality  ftimished  to  the  Jew  another  source 
of  unbelief  in  tiie  providential  government  of  the  world.  He  saw 
that  wise  men  also  died  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  brutish,  and 
left  their  riches  fbr  others.  As  to  any  state  of  retribution  bSj6t 
the  present  life,  that  wa«  clearly  sap«rfluons  when  life  itself  was 
in  his  opnioD  so  distinctly  retributive,  and  when  every  human  act 
was  immediately  awarded  the  Divine  favoar  or  dis&vonr.  Hence, 
though  in  sabBeqnent  Jewish  history  the  express  denial  <J  a  foture 
state  was  associated  with  the  Skeptical  sect  of  the  Sadduceee,  yet 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  though  less  distinctly 
avouched  disbelief  characterized  the  Jews  generally.  Bat  its 
precise  nature  and  limits  is  a  question  which  we  need  not,  for  our 
pieaent  purpose,  investigate. 

n. 

The  second  stage  of  Hebrew  Skepticism  is  presented  to  us  by 
the  Book  of  Job.  Hero  we  have  disbelief  in  current  theories  of 
providence,  retribution,  &c.,  asserted  in  a  manner  at  once  forcible 
and  extreme.  The  problem  on  which  the  national  intellect  had 
expended  its  energies  for  centuries  is  stated  fi>r  the  first  time  in  its 
fiilleet  and  most  drcumstantial  manner,  and  no  longer  in  vague 
generalities  or  inridental  expressionB.  To  add  to  its  interest,  it  is 
conceived  in  a  Uvdy  dramatic  form,  the  action  of  the  Hebrew 
Jahve  in  a  aixppoeed  case  of  human  oppression  being  canvassed 
like  the  operation  of  Fate  in  the '  Oidipous '  of  Sophokles,  or  the  con- 
duct of  Zeus  in  the  'Prometheus'  of  Aiachylos.  It  is  true  the  plot 
is  not  elaborate.  The  characters  are  few  in  number.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  drama  is  of  the  aimpleBt  possible  kind,  and  its  dinoit- 
tnetU  only  re-eetablishes  the  belief  which  its  nu>tif  seems  to  assail. 
Nevertheless,  during  its  progress  there  is  manifested  a  considerable 
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Amount  <£  Muta  reaaoning  on  the  moral  proUema  of  the  aniTaaa. 
Tlie  popular  oonoeplialu  t£  Hetvew  thecdog;  are  anbDuttod  to  a 
frm  flotaminatioQ,  ita  centre  dogma  of  iLa  ideal  union  of  V^^^ 
and  praaperity  being  inreatigated  with  fearleauieB  and  unieaerva. 
For  tha  time  bmng  tlie  typioal  Hebrew,  so  fiu-  as  repreaeoted  hj 
Job,  throws  off  his  eostomary  religiooa  rererenoe  and  aabniinon. 
He  entera  with  hia  Maker  into  an  Eriatic  equally  bcJd  and  candid; 
he  oontenda  with  Jahve  as  Moaes  epake  with  Ood — &oe  to  Gace. 

The  aigument  of  tbe  book  ia  too  well  known  to  need  detailed 
exposition.  Job  is  the  HelM«w  Frometheos,  tha  Tictam  of  tba 
Satanic  malignity  wlucb  has  petaoaded  the  Supreme  Beang  to 
oonaent  to  hia  temporal  ruin.  No  doubt  tbe  declared  object  of 
this  pennisnon  ia  tjie  trial  of  Job's  Auth,  in  which  Jahve  places 
a  more  unbounded  oonfidenoe  tiian  the  reanlt  would  eatsa  to  justify. 
This  cause  of  hia  trouble,  so  honourable  to  himself,  at  once  aenmi 
him  IIm  ^mpathiea  of  the  reader,  who  peroeireB  that  Job  in  his 
innooenoe  and  perfect  leclitade  of  character  is  the  victim  of  an 
unhallowed  confederation  between  God  and  Satan.  It  ia  necenai; 
to  remember  this  in  order  to  allow  for  the  boldneei  of  Job'a  azpoa- 
tolation  with  Jahve.  He  accordingly  anfi^  <me  by  one  all  the 
oalamitiee  which  diabolical  malevoleooe  can  hurl  against  him, 
the  aaving  of  his  life  under  snch  circumstanooi  being  really  an 
addition  to  his  misery.  A  more  absolute  contradiction  to  the  ideal 
union  of  moral  rectitude  end  worldly  prosperity  it  would  be  quite 
ImpoBsiUe  to  imagine,  and  the  test  to  which  the  Jewish  dogma  is  er- 
posedis  thusoneof  thesevereetkind.  Job  feele  bis  miseries  acntdy, 
he  bemoans  his  &te,  cuiaea  the  day  of  his  birth,  reaentB  the  cruel  and 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Jahve,  protests  vehementiy  big  own  innooenoe. 
Beasoning  from  the  ecoenttioity  in  like  dealings  of  Frovideiun 
whic^  he  has  erperienced,  as  well  as  from  aJmilar  &ota  in  other 
cases,  the  moral  problems  of  the  nnivene  {K«sent  to  him  the 
aspect  of  inscmtaUe  enigmas.  Good  koA  bod,  innocent  and  guilty, 
aeem  to  suffer  the  same  troubles,  and  to  be  awarded  the  same  &teb 
The  will  of  the  Etwnal  ia  not  that  mobile,  vacjllating  thing  which 
the  Hebrews  Buppoee.  The  old  theotastic  hypothesia  for  tiie  time 
appears  a  myth.  Kevertheless,  Job  does  not  wholly  renounce  it^ 
His  mind  is  a  centre  of  oonflioting  hopes  and  fears.  In  some  of 
his  loeid  intervals  he  still  looks  forward  to  a  solutioD  of  theenigma 
which  pualee  and  opproouoa  him.  A  well-known  passa^  expresses 
not  only  his  hope  of  a  vindication  of  his  innooence,  bnt  a  confiduit . 
expectation  that  he  will  live  to  see  it.  He  knows  that  hia  avenger 
liveth,  and  that  ultimately  he  will  stand  up  for  him  on  the  earth. 
But  the  general  tone  of  his  thought  ia  one  of  mingled  tnttemeM 
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and  desperation.  In  theee  moods  his  language  is  marked  bj  extreme 
vehemence.  With  a  sublime  Belf-asHertion  he  does  not  scruple  to 
defy  Jahve  and  even  to  dare  the  utmost  exercise  of  His  power.' 
lliiB,  e.g.  is  one  of  his  outbursts.  Addressing  his  friends,  he  sa;a 
(ohap.xiii.  13-15): 

Be  ulent  I  let  me  alone  that  I  may  speak, 
And  let  happen  to  me  what  will ; 
Why  do  I  take  mj  fleah  in  mj  teeth 
And  put  my  lite  in  my  hand  ? 
Though  He  slay  me  I  care  not,* 
But  I  will  maintiun  my  ways  before  Him. 

And  in  another  place,  addressing  Jahve  Himself,  he  thas  expostu- 
lates: 

If  I  have  sinned  against  Thee,  0  spy  of  mankind, 
Why  hast  Thou  made  me  the  butt  of  Thy  shafts  F 
Why  am  I  become  aburden  to  myself  P 

Why  hast  Thou  not  blotted  out  my  mns, 
And  caueed  to  disappear  my  tranagreaaion  P 

For  soon  I  shall  lie  down  in  the  dust— 
Thou  wilt  seek  me,  but  I  shall  be  no  more.     , 


Although  not  quite  equalling,  this  language  of  Job's  closely 
approximates  to  the  magnificent  defiance  which  Prometheus  burls 

■  Ewald'B  remarks  on  this  relation  of  Job  to  Jahve  are  worth  qnotatiou : 
■  Zwar  beirahrt  sicb  ntin  gerade  hier  am  gUnzendsten  nnd  iiberraschendaten 
die  nnermessUcbe  Macht  des  gat«n  Bewusatseyns  nnd  die  .unbengbare  Eraft 
der  Unachnld:  ist  allee  anf  Erden  verloTen  nnd  alles  gogenwSrtige  ver- 
nicbtet,  scheint  sogar  der  alte  ^ouere  Oott  in  fehlen  and  aafgegeben 
werdeu  eu  mOssen :  so  kann  die  Unschnld  mit  ihrem  klaren  Bewusstseyn 
doch  nie  weder  sich  selbst  noch  den  ewigen  nothwendigen  innem  Qott 
anfgsbeD,  Bondemerhebtsich  alle  Zakunft  iibeischaaend  deato  kUhnei  mit 
nie  geahneter  Gewalt  jemehr  man  ibr  die  wahren  Qiiter,  ibr  Bewruatsejn 
mit  dem  ewigen  gottlichen  selbst  insammeDzahangen  und  ibr  darauf 
geatiiztes  nnendliches  Tertianen,  gewaltsam  lauben  will,'  leu. — Dot  Bueh. 
I}ob,  p.  163. 

'  This  is  the  most  idiomatic  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words,  which 
literally  imply  tbe  anirender  of  all  hope  in  Jahve.  Ewald  translates, '  Ich 
hoGFe  nlcht,'  and  Renan. '  J'ai  perda  tout  espoir.'  The  language  is  that  of 
desperation  paadng  Into  mdifference. 
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agiiinst  ZeuB.'  Both  Uke  Titan  and  tLe  Hebrew  are  alike  in  chal- 
lenging the  eorti-emeet  hoatUit?  of  tLeir  oppressors,  but  there  is 
this  difference  between  them,  that  Job  still  retains  a  reserve  of 
trust  in  Jahve,  or  rathw  in  the  eternal  truth  and  rectitude  which 
be  identifies  with  Him,  whereas  Prometheus  altogether  distnists 
and  abhors  Zeus  as  an  myust  and  immoral  tyrant.  Hence  Job's 
defiance,  notwithstanding  its  bitter  and  reckless  luignage,  b  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  religions.  It  is  an  example  of  what  has 
been  called  the  'ethical  subUme.'  Job's  standpoint  is  expressed 
in  the  following  passage : — 

Were  it  Jahve's  will  at  lut  to  crush  me, 
Were  be  to  stretch  forth  His  hand  and  cut  me  off. 
Even  from  heuce  would  ipring  forth  mj  trust, 
On  which  1  lesD  in  all  my  deepest  sorrow : 
Ne'er  have  I  transgressed  the  word  of  the  Holy. 

In  connection  with  this  indomitable  sense  of  rectitade,  which 
Bnstains  Job  in  all  his  troubles  and  makes  him  half  indifferent  to 
the  goodwill  even  of  Jahve  himself,  is  bis  sturdy  refusal  to  con- 
fess sins  of  which  he  does  not  feel  himself  guilty.  The  doctrine 
that  physical  calamity  infers  moral  torpitnde  he  rejects  with  con- 
tunpt,  while  the  endearour  of  his  friends  to  force  on  him  a  sense 
<rf  guilt  in  order,  more  H^mnco, 

To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
he  characterizes  as  lying  for  Qod. 

Ood  forbid  that  I  should  justiiy  yon, 
Till  death  I  will  not  renounce  my  intcf^ty. 
My  rigbteousnesB  I  ding  to  and  will  not  Ist  it  go, 
Hy  conscience  shall  not  prick  me  ss  long  as  I  live. 


'  fWm.  n»et.  1013,  ed.  Palej.     Comp.  also  tv.  1023-1027. 
wp)/s  TaSra  ^aniaSte  /tir  atSa^,aSirira  ^Khi, 
\tiiK»wripif  tl  ri^iUi  Hal  Sporr^/uwi 
Xfloffou  KiFrnfru  wim  noI  Tapcurv4rm  ■ 
TTidJict  7ifi  rliSiy  rSrSi  /*'... 

A  similar  defiance  of  an  Olpupian  deity  in  the  interests  of  morality  is 
also  contained  in  the  JRppolytat  of  Euripides,  The  most  illastrioas 
example  which  modern  history  ooDtaioB  of  a  like  self-asaerCion  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tenets  of  an  immoral  creed  is  John  Stuart  Uill's  wetl-known 
determination  to  refuse,  nnder  the  extremest  penalties,  to  woiship  anj 
Being  who  did  not  represent  to  him  the  highest  hotnan  morality. 
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He  confesses  that  if  be  were  consdons  of  Tickeduees  the  cana 
would  be  different. 

If  I  be  wicked,  woe  uato  me ; 

If  I  be  righteous,  shall  I  not  lift  up  m;  bead  ?  ' 

That  Jabve  has  boundless  power  Job  is  quit«  ready  to  admit, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  bim  to  sanction  a  wayward  and  capricioiu, 
still  lees  a  miscbisTous,  use  of  it.  Od  the  GOntrary,  the  possession 
of  great  power  ought  to  produce  a  consideratfl  employment  of  it  as 
against  human  weakness,  and  it  is  because  tbis  principle  of  justice 
has  been  violated  ia  bis  own  case  that  be  feels  compelled  to  use 
such  freedom  of  language  to  Jabve.  We  hence  see  bow  thoroughly 
Job  asserted  tbe  instincts  of  humanity  as  against  the  requirements 
of  theology,  bow  determined  be  was  to  vindicate  tbe  rigbto  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-men  against  any  wanton  infringement  even 
at  the  bands  of  God.  So  far,  therefore,  as  an  invincible  sense  of 
independence  ia  a  characteristic  of  a  Skeptic,  Job  possessed  no  incon- 
siderable  share  of  Skepticism.  Nor  does  be  evince  any  defective  sense 
ot  individualism  and  self-assertion  as  regards  bis  fellow-men.  Here 
also  be  manifests  a  Skeptical  disposition.  His  main  poffl.tion  in  the 
drama  is  that  be  is  an  isolated  defender  against  some  odds  of  a 
heterodox  position.  But  tbe  consensus  of  general  opinion  which  bis 
friends  urge  against  bim  has  no  other  effect  than  to  provoke 
ridicule  of  tbeir  arguments  and  the  dogmatic  temper  in  which  they 
are  urged.     Thus  be  addreesee  them  : — 

No  doubt  ye  sre  the  men. 

And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you ; 

But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you, 

I  am  not  inferior  to  yourselves ; 

Yea,  wbo  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these  P  * 

What  ye  know,  that  know  I  also, 
I  am  not  inferior  unto  you,' 

Thus  Job  repreeente  Hebrew  Skepticism  generated  by  reflection 
and  by  tbe  free  play  of  ordinary  human  instincts,  clashing  witb 
Dogma  on  tbe  very  point  where  tbe  Jewish  conviction  was  stronger. 
His  three  friends  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  advocat«8  for  tbe  commonly 
accepted  creed.     As  Job  is  tbe  typical  Hebrew  Skeptic,  so  Eliphaz, 

>  Chap.  X.  16.  Here,  as  oft«n  «1senliere,  the  languid  of  our  Antborjzed 
Terrion  completely  Inverts  the  lenns  in  wbioh  Job  gives  vent  to  his  ethical 
eiaspeiatiou. 

»  Chap.  xii.  1,  2.  '  Chap.  liii.  i. 
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Bildad,  and  Zophar  ore  Dogmatists.  Tbey  repreeent  the  prevalent 
beliefs  of  the  nation.  The  extreme  readiness  with  which  they 
infer  moral  culpability  from  adverse  circumstances  would  be  almost 
ludicrous  if  it  did  not  testify  to  the  strength  of  Hebrew  pr^udice 
on  the  point.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  poem  Job  remains  in 
complete  suspense.  He  still  feels  a  lingering  affection  for  the  old 
theory  which  connected  temporal  prosperity  with  religious  and 
moral  rectitude ;  at  the  same  time,  he  will  not  renounce  his  &uth 
in  his  own  innocence.  Thei-e  is  therefore  a  conflict  between  con- 
Bcience  and  human  instincts  on  tho  one  hand,  and  dogma  and 
religions  tradition  on  the  other,  which  sometimes  passes  into 
desperation  and  absolute  pessimism. 

At  last  the  Eternal  Himself  interposes  to  solve  what^s  an  un- 
doubted dignus  vindice  nodv^.  But  the  solution  is  in  point  of  fact 
only  a  reaffinuation  of  the  problem.  In  two  chapters  <tf  sublime 
poetry  Jahve  proclaims  His  infinite  power :  He  vindicates  H'"  laws 
by  asserting  their  wisdom  and  necessity,  and  deprecates  human 
research  by  declaring  its  incompetonoe.  However,  Job's  suspense 
between  conscience  and  dogma  is  defended,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
&iends  in  inferring  his  guilt  from  his  misfortimes  is  reproved. 
Skepticism  is  thus  not  only  triumphant  in  the  person  of  its  great  re- 
presentative, but  receives  a  direct  sanction  from  the  words  attributed 
to  the  Eternal.  Knowledge  is  thus  affirmed  not  to  be  that  easy 
possession  which  Job's  dogmatic  friends  had  deemed  it,  and  the 
highest  attitude  a  mau  can  adopt  in  presence  of  the  inscruta-ble 
enigmas  of  the  world  is  pronounced  to  be  confessed  ignorance. 

But  the  drama,  notwithstanding  Job's  recalcitrant  Skepticism, 
ends  by  reaffirming  the  doctrine  questioned.  Job  is  reinstated  in 
all  his  original  possessions.  He  has  restored  to  him  his  children, 
his  flocks,  and  herds,  his  men  and  maid  servants,  all  the  various 
kinds  of  material  prosperity  which  were  the  accepted  guarantees 
of  the  Divine  favour.  Thus  his  trials  beoome  only  an  episode  in 
bis  life.  His  legitimate  condition  as  a  wealthy  righteous  man 
terminates  as  it  began  his  existence ;  and  whatever  ibfi  effect  of 
Job's  sturdy  independence,  his  arraignment  of  Jahve,  his  vehe- 
ment declaration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  humanity,  the 
end  of  the  story  could  only  have  tended  to  confirm  the  Jews  in 
their  ancient  beliefs.  We  may  observe  also  that  Job  arrives 
exactly  at  Ae  same  (inclusion  as  the  Skeptical  Psalms,  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  seventy- third,  in  both  of  which  occasional  aberrations 
from  the  usual  course  of  Proridence,  with  regard  to  tiie  conditions 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  declared  to  be  possible, 
though  they  are  not  permanent.      Sooner  or  later  the  prosperous 
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v'icked  ore  duly  puuished,  and  the  suffering  righteous  tire  made 
happy. 

The  Book  of  Job,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  wob  iut«Dded  as  a 
protest  agaioEt  a  Uieoiy  of  Divine  Proridenw  difficult  to  har- 
monize with  human  experienoe,  moat  be  pronounced  ineSective. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  book  and  its  very  striking  qualities  vere 
not  likely  to  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  it  vas  an  enormous  advance 
on  any  prior  stage  of  Jewish  thought.  The  date  of  the  book  is  a 
moot  question,  on  which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  enter,  but  it 
was  evidently  written  after  a  period  daring  which  there  had  been 
a  large  influx  of  foreign  elements  into  Judaism,  and  the  free  tone 
and  mental  independence  <rf  the  work  are  not  less  conspicuous 
indications  of  its  origin  than  the  numerous  Arommc  words  and 
forms  of  expression  which  it  contains.  Indeed,  both  the  basis 
and  method  of  its  speculation  are  altogether  alien  to  theocratic 
modes  of  thought.  Its  conception  of  Deity,  of  the  universe,  of 
providence,  of  histoiy,  exhibit  a  st:tge  of  Hebrew  theology  when 
the  sacred  privileges  of  nationality,  descent  from  Abraham,  ei- 
cluBive  enjoyment  of  Divine  guidance  and  protection,  the  t«mple 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  <bc.  are  all  lost  sight  of.  A  still  more 
striking  divergence  from  Judaism  is  indicated  by  the  self-assertion 
of  Job.  In  his  reasoning,  though  it  be  intuitive  rather  than 
deductive,  and  spasmodic  than  continuous,  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  single  individual  conscienoe  arraigned  against  the  creed  of 
his  nation  and  his  friends.  Personal  experience  is  accepted  as 
being  to  every  man  the  final  test  of  the  workings  of  God's  laws. 
Job  thus  manifests  a  welt-marked  individualism  which  elevates 
him  above  the  level  of  his  nation,  and  brings  him  into  juxtaposition 
witb  such  men  as  Sokrates  and  Deecartee.  Certainly  the  former 
in  his  pleadings  before  the  Dikastery  at  Athens  does  not  evince 
a  (viWer,  albeit  perhaps  a  more  tranquil  and  serene,  consciousness  of 
his  own  intc^ty  than  does  Job  in  his  arguments  with  his  friends ; 
and  Descartea  discovering  tbe  solution  of  his  philosophic  doubt 
in  the  verdict  of  consciousness  finds  a  parallel  in  the  man  of  Dz, 
and  his  immovable  stand  on  the  moral  assurance  of  his  conscience, 
fr^m  which  impregnable  fortress  he  is  prejiared  to  defy  his  friends, 
his  religion,  and  even  his  God.  The  Skeptical  tenor  of  much  of 
Job's  utterances  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected  by  the  dhtoHmtnt 
of  the  drama,  and  by  his  reinstation  in  his  former  wealth.  Like 
the  extreme  shifts  we  occasionally  And  in  fiction,  this  was  too 
violent  and  unnatnral,  too  distinctly  a  sacrifice  to  a  forgone 
conclusion,  to  impress  any  but  those  who  were  already  wedded  to 
the  Jewish  theory  of  Providence.     Hence,  in  relation  to  Hebrew 
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Dogma,  the  book  must  be  pronounced  Skeptical.  Given  as  data,  the 
JewLsh  coDception  of  the  rule  of  FrovideDoe,  and  the  experieoce 
of' every  man  of  the  actual  operation  of  that  rule,  and  we  cannot 
B^y  that  either  theDogToatismof  the  three  friends  or  the  Skepticism 
of  Job  has  succeeded  in  harmonizing  the  divergent  ideas.  The 
trords  of  the  Eternal  only  affirm  hnman  impotence  and  ignorance 
in  presence  of  the  great  questions  of  the  universe,  and  so  &r  j  ustify 
a  suspensive  attitude  in  relation  to  all  dogmas  which  claim  to 
determine  tbem. 

III. 
Proceeding  in  order  of  thought,  possibly  also  of  time,  we  reach 
a  third  stage  of  Hebrew  Skeptaciam,  that  which  affirms  consciously 
and  deliberately  that  all  knowledge  is  hurtful,  and  that  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  blessedness  is  to  be  foand  in  complete  and 
unqualified  ignorance.  No  doubt  this  conviction  pervades  more 
or  lees  unwittingly  all  early  Hebrew  thought,  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  stage  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  that  the  bliss  of 
ignorance  becomes  openly  and  freely  admitted,  and  receives  the 
fullest  possible  imprimatur  at  the  bands  of  Glod  Himself.  Now 
such  a  conclusion,  avouched  with  all  possible  solemnity  and 
regarded  as  a  Divine  revelation,  seems  to  me  to  presuppose  soma 
preliminary  examination  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  into  its  general  elfect  on  investigators.  '  He  that 
mcreaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow'  is  a  proposition  which, 
whether  true  or  untrue,  conid  have  only  been  adopted  after  some 
experience  of  the  effects  of  increasing  knowledge.  This  phase  of 
Hebrew  thought  comee  before  us  in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the 
Fall  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  this  well- 
known  story,  which  I  may  incidentally  observe  I  here  consider 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philosopher,  there  are 
certain  features  which  seem  to  make  its  position  in  sequence  of 
thought  to  the  phase  we  have  just  examined  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Here  it  is  not  one  or  more  alleged  facts  in  the  government  of  the 
universe  that  b  called  in  question,  but  the  validity  or  usefulness 
of  all  human  knowledge  whatever.  The  condition  deprecated 
by  Job,  of  complete  insensibility,  as  the  only  one  which  could 
justify  Jahve's  severe  tiials,'  is  declared  in  the  story  of  Genesis  to 
be  man's  origlual  state.  Paradise  is  represented  as  a  condition  of 
complete  ignorance,  a  garden  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  expressly  forbidden;  and  when 
Adam,  the  representative  of  the  race,  is  tempted  by  the  delights 
'  Comp.  Job  vi.  12  :  xiii.  25. 
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or  kDowle(]ge  to  transgreas  the  commajid,  he  is  decl&rttd  to  have 
brought  disaster  and  rain  both  on  himself  and  hia  posterity.  So 
far  then  as  we  may  regard  thie  narrative  as  revealing  a  phafie  of 
Jewish  thought,  it  clearly  mantfeets  a  profoand  distrust  of  know- 
ledge in  its  bearing  on  human  ha{^ine68.'  That  death  should  be 
the  threatened  penalty  of  investigation  into  good  and  evil  certainly 
denotes  an  hostility  to  knowledge  &r  transcending  ordinary  forms 
of  Skepticism. 

On  this  point  the  contrast  between  Hebrew  thought  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hindu  and  Greek  philosophy  on  tlie  other,  is  very 
striking.  With  all  his  passive  tendendee  Urn  Hindu  ohei-ishes 
knowledge,  delights  in  the  nnimpeded  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
facultiee.  His  culminating  perfection  of  Nirvana  is  only  attained 
through  and  by  means  of  knowledge.  No  doubt  he  is  quite  aware 
of  the  disadvantages,  restrictions,  and  disappointments  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  tmth-seeker,  and  his  consdousnees  of  those  draw- 
backs assumes  occasionally  the  form  of  pessimism,  but  he  is  seldom 
tempted  to  proclaim  knowledge  itself  as  a  curse.  The  contrast 
between  Hebrew  and  Qreek  ideas  is  still  more  striking.  It  will 
be  best  estimated  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  the 
fall  with  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  the  latter  being  taken  in  the 
mature  form  presented  by  the  sublime  drama  of  d-ischylos.  The 
close  relation  existing  between  these  two  legends  has  been  often 
noted,*  but  not  perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  belonging  to  our 
subject.  A  comparison  of  their  smilarities  and  dissimilarities  will 
throw  considerable  b'ght  on  the  phase  of  Hebrew  Skepticism  we 
are  now  examining.  We  shall  thereby  learn  the  diverse  idiosyn 
crades  of  the  two  races,  and  we  shall  discover  how  early  in  the 
general  history  of  humanity  the  painfnl  experience  was  acquired 
that  increase  of  knowledge  means  increase  of  sorrow.  In  the 
Bible  narrative,  man's  primary  condition  is  that  of  innocence  and 

'  It  seems  that  this  Idea  n 
of  the  creation,  &o.  of  mao.   Thus  w 
of  coueifoTm  Inscriptions — 

v.  16.     He  like  me  also.  Hen  may  he  punisb  him. 
V.  22.    Wisdom  and  knowledge  hostilely  maj'  the;  injure  him. 
Smith,  Chald<ea»  Aeeimnt  of  Genetit,  p.  84 ;  cf.  p.  B8.     See  also  the  same 
anthor'a  accoont  of  the  effects  of  the  Fall,  pp.  91,  92. 

'  Comp.  e.g,  Welcker's  PromHlu,v»^  p.  73,  &c.  Prof.  Hlackie  remarks,  in 
his  paper  On  the  Preaietheui  Smnd  ^  jEtchylv*  {Clattieal  MHtenm,  vol.  v. 
p.  11,  note),  *  that  Ihe  sin  of  Adam  in  Gen.  iii.  and  the  sin  of  I^omethcus 
in  Hostod  and  Jlachjl us,  however  they  may  differ  in  form  and  \a  eSeol.are 
in  conception  and  principle  siibslanlially  the  same.' 
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ignorance — indeed,  the  former  is  made  to  depend  entirely  on  tlie 
latter.  As  another  reeultofhiaignorance,he  is  supremely  happy.  In 
'  the  AJBchylean  drama,  man,  before  the  Promethean  enlightenment, 
is  also  ignorant,  hat  on  aceonnt  of  that  ignorance  his  condition  is 
intenBely  miserable.  Instead  of  being  under  the  direct  guardianship 
of  God  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  paradise  where  all  his  material 
wants  are  cared  for,  he  is  represented  as  hardly  abore  the  level  of 
the  tmtea.  Hence  the  firstcontact  with  knowledge  as  an  independent 
possession  was  conceived  by  tbe  Jew  in  the  form  of  a  temptation  and 
a  fall — a  sudden  and  irrevocable  deterioratioD,  while  to  the  Qreek  it 
was  a  Btartdng-point  in  the  path  of  progreea.  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  writers  agree  that  the  agency  wMch  produced  this  stupen- 
dous change  in  the  lot  of  humanity  was  supernatural.  The  sei'penti 
in  Glenevia  was  probably  in  early  Jewish  legend,  aa  undoubtedly 
in  later,  identified  with  the  bllen  archangel ;  and  the  Titan  Pro- 
metheus was  confessedly  related  to  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Olympus. 
Both  narratives  t«o  are  alike  in  their  motive  :  Prometheus  steals 
heavenly  fire  in  oidetc  to  assimilate  men  to  God,  and  the  serpent 
promises  that  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  man  should  become 
'asGod,knowinggood  and  evil.'  It  may  be  added  that  the  serpent's 
prophecy  is  verified  by  the  express  admission  of  God  Himself, 
whereas  the  Divine  threat  of  death  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
eating  the  fruit  remains  unaccomplished.  Thus  both  the  serpent 
in  Genesis  and  Prometheus  in  Greek  l^end  are  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  powers  of  foresight  greater  than  those  of  the  Hebrew 
God  on  the  one  hand  or  Olympian  Zeus  on  the  other.  Both  stories 
agrae  that  the  enlightenment  of  humanify  was  accomplished  against 
the  will  and  intention  of  the  Supreme  Being,  though  in  the  Hebrew 
narrative  the  intention  was  supposed  to  be  beneficent,  whereas  in 
the  Greek  mythos  it  was  clearly  hostile.  Both  furth^  agree  that 
the  event  which  in  either  case  resulted  in  the  enlightenment  of 
humanity  imparted  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  man's  activity ; 
but  the  former  makes  the  new  energy  consist  in  a  warfare  with 
nature,  which  assumes  in  consequence  of  man's  fall  an  attitude  of 
direct  hostility  towards  him,  whereas  the  quickened  enei^  that 
ensunl  on  the  Promethean  theft  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
natural  forces,  which  henceforward  become  obedient  vassals  of 
human  needct.'  Lastly,  there  is  on  both  sides  a  'set-oET'  to  the 
evil  and  good  respectively  that  resulted  to  humanity  from  the 
thefts  of  Prometheus  and  Adam.     For  if  in  the  Greek  I^end  man 

'  TbiE  idea  has  been  eztsnded  and  modernized  by  Shellej  in  a  paBsage 
of  matcbleea  beaut; — PrentttAmu  Vkbonnd,  act  ii,  scene  iv,  Cf.  alao  the 
■  Chorus  of  Spirits '  ia  the  same  drama,  act-  iv. 
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by  the  possessioD  of  celestial  fire  vas  able  to  contemplate  his  fate 
undismayed,  as  well  bb  to  advance  in  the  arte  of  social  life,  there 
was  the  drawback  that  he  was  perpetnally  swayed  by  unrealized 
hopes.'  On  the  other  band,  if  after  the  tbeft  of  the  apple  man 
was  expelled  from  paradise,  there  remained  the  compensation  that 
he  had  attained,  by  the  admiasion  of  God  Himself,  the  Divine 
capacity  of  discriminating  between  good  and  evil.  I  wiU  only 
suggest  as  another  possible  correepondence  between  the  two,  that 
the  passage  in  Genesis  which  speaks  of  the  mutual  I'elation  of  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  and  that  of  the  woman,  with  &  strees  upon  the 
head  of  the  former  and  the  heel  of  the  latter,  may  perhaps  refer  to 
the  prospective  and  retrospective  aepects  of  human  knowledge  as 
they  are  represented  in  Greek  legend  under  the  form  of  Prometheus 
and  Epimetheus. 

We  are  now  able  with  the  aid  of  the  illustration  supplied  by  the 
Promethean  fable  to  determine  the  nature  of  Hebrew  opinion  in 
one  part  of  its  history  on  the  subject  of  knowledge.  We  perceive 
that  it  evinces  a  decided  suspicion  of  the  value  of  human  know- 
ledge even  of  an  elementary  kind.  The  golden  age  of  humanity 
is  portrayed  as  a  condition  of  childishness  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  ignorance,  innocence,  or  helplessness  is  most  predominant. 
The  supreme  excellence  of  human  attainment  is  declared  to  he 
Nescience,  and  the  maturity  of  the  world  is  to  be  sought  for  in  its 
cradle.  Under  the  circumstances,  reason  becomes  a  superfluous 
faculty,  having  no  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  energies,  and  no 
motive  for  their  exercise.  The  single  feature  which  assimilates  the 
ideal  state  of  man  in  Paradise  with  his  actual  condition  in  the 
world  is  that  some  portion  of  free  volition  is  still  left  him. 

As  a  dream  of  poetry  or  picturesque  It^nd  the  narrative  may 
hold  a  high  place;  as  an  accurate  representation  of  man's  highest 
state  in  nature  or  among  bis  fellows,  it  must  be  pronounced  gro- 
tesquely unreal.  It  evinces  too  strong  a  leaning  to  the  prejudice 
that  human  excellence  depends  on  imbecility.  Prom  the  aggregate 
of  human  virtues  it  thus  abstracts  the  ideas  of  courage,  independ- 

'  Prvm.  Tinct.  line  266,  ed.  Paley, 

np.  dyrfTo^  •/  travaxi  /t^  rpo94pKtir6ai  ftipov, 
XO.  ri  vawiv  ttfla  Tq<rS>  ^ifjioKW  yieav. 
np.    Twf^^  in  airoii  iKirita  Kor^KUra. 


•  Do«t  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thon  waken'dst  for  u 
Prom.  Vnioviad,  act  i. 
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euce,  ration&Iitj,  steajjfastnees,  and  mauliness.  Nor  ie  the  parable 
of  the  Pall  uninstructive  in  the  espORition  it  offere  of  the  rolatdon  of 
the  Supreme  Being  toman  and  hisknowledge.  God  is  repreeentad  ia 
the  light  of  a  weak  parent,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  to 
hifl  child,  refuses  to  send  it  to  achool,  and  allows  it  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  under  the  paternal  roof.  Such  a  conception  harmonizes 
(airly  with  that  which  had  already  become  dominant  in  the  Jewish 
theocracy.  Thegardenof  Eden,a8thelandofCanaan,iatheespecial 
spot  out  of  the  whole  universe  which  enjoys  the  £ivour  and  pro- 
tection of  God.  The  government  of  the  world  must  be  arranged 
with  a  single  view  to  the  welfare  of  ita  chosen  denizens.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  man  lu  Paradise  is  to  be  held  in  the  primitive 
leading-strings  for  which  his  motions  were  designed.  No  original 
impulse,  no  wayward  craving  for  knowledge,  must  disturb  his 
infantile  condition.  Least  of  all  mast  be  seek  to  learn  the  distinction 
'between  goodandeviI,and  so  to  elevate  himself — because  this  inoon- 
gmous  fact  b  fully  admitted — to  the  rank  of  his  Ci'eator.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  must  neither  be  eat«n 
nor  touched.  Humanity,  like  its  traditional  progenitor,  has  trans- 
gressed the  command,  and  to  that  transgression  must  be  ascribed 
whatever  of  progress,  utility,  or  glory  it  has  achieved.  But  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  it  still  remains  tme,  and  the  truth  is  loudly  avouched 
by  Skepticism,  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  a  fruit  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  leaveti  behind 
it  an  after-flavour  of  flatness  and  vapidity,  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
produces  a  feeling  of  emptiness,  disappointment,  and  nuappeasablfl 
hunger. 

IV. 

What  the  l^nd  of  the  Fall  affirms  of  human  knowledge  as  a 
theory  and  presente  in  an  ideal  form  Is  in  the  Kobeleth  (EccleBiBst«e) 
reduced  to  practice  and  founded  upon  the  actual  experience  of  a 
genuine  life.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  here  reduced  to  the  comprehensive  aphorism, 'Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity.'  This  book  therefore  represents  the  extreme  point 
which  Hebrew  Skepticism,  aided  probably  by  foreign  influences, 
succeeded  in  reaching,  and  we  shall  find  by  a  brief  examination 
how  complete  and  unqualified  that  Skepticism  really  is. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  autobiogra^ 
phical  sketches  of  the  author's  experience.  He  represents  himself 
as  an  ardent  searcher  after  happiness— the  definitive  certitude  of  the 
appetitive  life  as  truth  is  that  of  the  intellectintl  life.  To  find  it  he 
starts  on  a  vojuge  of  exploration  through  the  phyeical  and  moral 
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univerM,  and  is  order  to  make  hia  reeources  in  the  ideal  quest  ua- 
limited,  he  conceives  and  speaks  of  himself  under  the  personality 
of  Solomon,  the  &vourite  type  in  later  Jewish  history  of  the  com- 
bination of  material  power  with  iateltectoal  greatness.  The  book 
baling  with  a  bold  avowal  of  its  conclusion.  Indeed,  ibt  first  and 
last  sentences,'  aa  well  as  the  moomfnl  refrain  of  its  intermediate 
portions,  are  '  vanity  erf  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  Starting  with  the 
coume  of  nature,  be  finds  all  pbyeical  phenomena  snbject  to  a  Hera- 
kleitean  fiux  or  perpetually  revolving  cycles,  and  '  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.'  Passing  into  the  perscmal  narrative,  be  relates 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  distmst  and  despondency  his  various  experi- 
ences. Ke  has  endeavoured  to  find  wisdom  and  knowledge,  i.e. 
happiness,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  bat  he  finds  the  qaeet  Htter  and 
its  result  unsatisfactory.  He  accordingly  arrives  at  the  Skeptical 
conclosion, '  In  much  wisdom  is  much  pain,  and  he  who  adds  to 
his  knowledge  adds  to  his  sorrow.'  He  next  engages  in  mirth  and 
frivolity,  bnt  with  no  better  result.  He  applies  himself  to  aotive 
pursuits,  and  bythesticcess  be  achieves  manifestflthe  supmority  of 
wisdom  over  folly ;  bnt  in  a  retrospect  he  finds  these  employments 
also  vanity.  He  indines  therefore  to  a  pessimistic  estimate  of  life. 
'  And  I  hated  life,  for  grievous  unto  me  was  the  work  done  under 
the  sun;  all  was  vanity  and  a  chase  alter  wind.'  In  short  Koheleth 
investigates  the  whole  domain  of  the  natural  world,  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  under  which  he  exists,  and  in 
every  direction  he  sees  neaon  for  dLssatisfaction  and  uncertainty. 
He  cannot  discern  any  congruous  definite  plan  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  What  seems  good,  and  is  by  men  prized  as  such, 
is  only  apparently  so.  What  appears  evil  may  have  natural  im- 
pulses or  predisposing  causes  to  justify  its  selection.  The  satisfac- 
tion which  pertains  to  riches,  wisdom,  knowledge,  sensual  delights, 
is  not  unalloyed,  still  less  durable.  What  especially  contributed  to 
the  disappointment  and  bitter  mockery  which  characterized  all 
terrestrial  pursuits  was  the  intervention  of  death.  The  gain  of  a 
prudent  and  prosperous  life  may  perchance  become  the  property  of 
the  fool.  In  any  case  every  man  must  leave  the  world  as  he  entered 
it,  naked.  Beddes  which,  man  in  respect  of  bis  end  is  not  a  whit 
superior  to  tbe  brutes.     The  same  fate  befalls  all  alike.     Wisdom 

'  The  Erat  verse  of  chap,  i,  is  the  snpeTEcription,  while  w.  9-11  of  chap, 
xii.  form  an  epilogue  probably  written  after  Oie  Kat  of  the  book.  In  a 
collection  of  glosses  on  I^alma,  Job,  tbe  Uegilloth,  publiebed  (1878)  bj 
Mr.  H.  J.  Matthews,  at  tba  end  of  the  notes  on  Kcclesiastes  occnrs  tho  state- 
ment that '  from  xii.  9  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  book  was  written  by  Hezekiab  and 
bii  company,  and  tliBt  Qczekiab  was  tlic  compiler  of  tbe  book.' 
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and  intellect  have  on  this  point  no  advantage  over  ignorance  and 
folly,  nor  riches  over  poverty,  nor  reason  ov^  brutishnees.  Kohe- 
teth  also  discovere  that  nnder  the  laws  of  the  world  moderation, 
not  to  say  indifference,  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  He  deprecates  as 
eqnally  hurtful  to  human  intereata  over-much  right^ooBneeB  as  well 
as  over-much  wickedness.  So  also  eioess  of  caution  and  circum- 
spectioQ  IB  pronounced  to  be  detrimental.  Some  danger  attends 
all  human  operaUons,  however  innocent  or  laudable,  but  man  should 
conform  himself  to  the  manifest  dictates  of  nature,  remembering 
that  there  ia  a  season  for  everything  under  heaven. 

Nor  is  Koheleth's  investigation  of  social  dificrepanues  and  in- 
congruities more  BatiBfactory.    Man  in  relation  to  his  kind,  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  nature,  supplies  him  with  numberless  texts  and 
oocasious  for  the  pointing  of  his  Skeptical  moral, '  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  ia   vanity.'     He  discerns,  e.g.  wickedness  in  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  folly  arrogating  the  place  and  authority  of  wisdom. 
He  beholds  the  tear  of  the  oppressed  who  have  no  comforter,  and 
he  sees  the  cruelty  and  unrelenting  power  of  the  oppressor.     He 
discerns  the  numberless  disadvantages  that  wait  on  wealth  and 
prosperity.  .  Oftentimes  riches  bring  injury  to  their  poaaeesorB,  in 
the  form,  e.g.  of  additional  care,  sleepleesness,  and  itl-health.     He 
Bees  that  in   the  capricious   march   of  events  fools  are  exalted, 
while  great  men  remain  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  servants  riding 
on  horseback  and  princes  going  on  foot.     Human  intercourse  he 
discovers  to  be  replete  with  occasions  of  vexation,  trouble,  and 
anger,  though  the  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  repress  these  passions. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  the  boltow  conventionalities  and  bise  Mend- 
ships  that  are  current  among  men,  and  recommendsa  stoical  apathy 
to  popular  rumonrs.    He  even  seems  to  think  that  the  social  restric- 
tions of  laws,  customary  usages,  also  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
sum  of  human  misery,  though  in  the  interests  of  peace  he  counsels 
subniseion  rather  than  resistance  to  constituted  authority.     In  a 
word,  the  social  universe  of  humanity  appears  to  Koheleth  as 
devoid   of  any  distinct  plan  or  methodical  arrangement  as  the 
universe  of  nature.     Whether  virtue  or  vice  becomes  dominant 
'■""•"'  all  a  matter  of  chance;  whether  intellect  or  ignorance  emerges 
the  crowd  and  asserts  a  superiority  over  men  is  altogether 
tain.     The  rule  of  providence  is  in  actual  operation  a  rule 
imb,  and  the  government  of  the  world  and  humanity  resolves 
on  critical  investigation  to  a  subUe,  profound,  but  indisputable 
by.     On  the  doings  of  men,  as  on  the  works  of  nature,  ia  in- 
d  in  legible  characters,  '  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  ia  vanity.' 
1  Koheletb,  therefore,  we  find  a  marked  advance  on  all  prior 
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stages,  both  of  Hebrew  speculation  and  Hebrew  t^kepticiBm.  Here 
the  doubter  is  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  eepecially 
pertaiomg  to  theology— the  problem  of  the  exiatence  of  eriJ,  the 
theory  of  Divine  retribntion,  the  denial  of  a  future  state.  There 
is  no  arraignment  as  in  Job  cf  one  particular  phase  of  the  Divine 
govemmeat  of  the  world.  It  is  the  general  order  of  the  universe, 
the  wisdom  revealed  by  the  collective  sum  of  all  its  phenomena, 
that  is  here  called  in  queetion.  A  universe  where  all  things  are 
in  perpetual  mntation — in  which  times  and  seasons,  physical  and 
human,  are  continOally  changing — in  which  wise  men  and  fools, 
the  illustrious  and  despised,  reasoning  beings  and  brutes,  meet  with 
the  same  &te — in  which  all  enjoyment  begets  satiety  or  disappoint- 
ment— in  which  men  prey  on  and  tyrannize  over  each  othw — in 
which  death  intervenes  and  thwarts  the  wisest  of  human  projects, 
is  not,  according  to  Koheleth,  a  desirable  universe  to  live  in.  It 
is  true  he  starts  with  a  bias  against  the  reasonable,  beneficent, 
inevitable  features  of  the  universe.  He  traverses  nature  and 
humanity  with  a  kind  of  Diogenes  lantern  and  a  cynical  professioa 
of  looking  for  non-existing  excellenoes.  He  ooUects  together  what- 
ever seems  purposeless,  ineffective,  evanescent,  or  in  any  respect 
imperfect,  and  over  each  instance  he  pronounces  the  pessimistic 
wail,  'Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  A  diagnosis  of  the 
mannm*  in  which  men  of  the  peculiar  type  of  mind  of  Koheleth 
are  affected  by  aspects  of  nature  and  humanity  most  in  h^mony 
with  their  variable  moods,  might  surest  whether  the  true  reason 
of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  too 
great  smilarity  of  some  of  He  operations  to  his  own  wayward  and 
c^riciouB  temper.  Perhaps  the  Skeptics  on  our  list  who  most  re- 
semble him  are  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Montaigne,  the  former  for  bis 
bitterness,  the  latter  for  his  versatile  humour.  It  would  certainly 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  universe  in  which  Koheleth  and  Montaigne 
would  be  unable  to  find  some  imperfection  or  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  Preacher  and  the  great 
French  essayist  goes  beyond  moods  of  temper.  In  thought  and 
st^le  the  Hebrew  is  almost  as  ondoyma  as  Montaigne  himself. 
Mutability  and  incertitude  are  his  themes,  mutable  and  uncertain 
IS  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  them.  The  fiujces  and  cycles  he 
discerns  in  natare,  the  vadllations  and  changes  he  finds  in  man, 
the  fickleness  he  perceives  in  himself — all  are  mirrored  in  the 
method  of  his  book.  To  follow  bis  reasoning  in  any  consecutive 
manner  is  almost  tantamount  to  hia  fevonrit«  synonym  for  vain 
pursuit — a  chase  after  the  wind.  Hereasent^ttiouB  severe  maxim 
inculcating  self-discipline  is  followed  by  a  libertine  precept  leoom- 
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mending  self-indulgraioe.  Here,  eament  and  profound  reasoning 
follows  upon  frivolous  and  superficial  moralizing.  In  one  place  we 
have  a  devout  Jew  gpeaking  with  reverence  of  the  temple  worship, 
while  in  close  juxtaposition  we  find  an  argoment  which  might 
almost  have  emanated  &om  an  Atheist,  In  some  plocee  he  lauds 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  virtue,  in  others  he  vilifiee  or  at  leftst  speaks 
slightingly  of  them;  in  short,  like  Montaigne,  though  without  cod- 
feaaing  the  proclivity,  still  lees  biking  a  humorous  pleasure  in 
exaggerating  it,  be  revels  in  the  fiuctuationa  and  inconaistenciee  he 
discema  in  all  things.  One  might  even  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  the  disparaging  tenna  which  he  applies  to  the  vamtiee  of  the 
world  are  only  half  eameet,  and  that  a  univeree  which  absolutely 
forbade  his  favourite  conclusion  would  be  of  all  vanities  the  greatest. 

From  this  standpoint  of  the  author's  it  is  not  eurpri.'ung  that 
Koheleth  should  contain  contradictions  of  the  most  palpable  kind. 
Herder  and  Eichhom  thought  the  hook  was  intended  to  contrast 
the  oppO!!ite  ratiocinations  of  two  controversialists,'  and  many 
commentators  since  their  time  have  shown  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  may  be  arranged  in  antithetical  propoeitions, 
of  which  half  deny  what  the  other  half  affirm.'  Some  have  even 
gone  to  the  extent  of  supposing  a  dual  authorship.  For  my  part, 
I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  such  violent  expedients.  The  pheno- 
menon disclosed  by  Ekxdesiastes  is,  as  we  shall  find,  common  among 
Skeptical  thinkers.  It  is  one  example  of  the  method  of  thought 
which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  under  the  name  of  '  Twofold 
Truth.'  The  supposed  contradictions  are,  in  other  words,  only  the 
fitful,  variable  moods  of  a  genuine  Skeptic. 

Thore  can  be  little  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  thoughts  and 
reAsoninga  of  Koheleth  are  derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
Oentile  sources,  though  the  exact  amount  of  such  obligations 
cannot  easily  he  ascertained.  Oftentimes  the  foreign  elements 
consist  rather  of  a  peculiar  colouring  or  tendency  than  of  direct 
propositions,  tliough  of  the  latter  also  there  is  no  lack.     There  are 

'  On  more  recent  controveray  respecting  the  unity  or  dualitj  of  the 
Book  of  Eoclesiastes,  compare  Knenen,  De  (fodidinut  wtn  ftraet,  Tweede 
Deel.  p.  376.  For  an  eihaostive  review  ot  thevariooa  opiniaiu  of  commen. 
tatotson  the  book,  see  Dr.  Ginsbuig's  introduction  Co  his  (hktleth. 

'  A  collection  of  these  antithetical  propositions  may  be  foand  ia  Mr. 
Tyler's  EooUriattei  (London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1874).  p.  47,  Compare 
also  Kaenen's  Godtditmt,  at  supra,  p,  379.  As  bearing  upon  the  qoestion 
of  stugle  or  plural  nnthoiship,  the  recently  discovered  gloss  above  alluded 
to,  whinh attributes  the  oompilationof  thebookto  ifcrfJWaAaiirf  Ai*  wAiwi, 
is  at  least  veiy  noteworthy. 
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traces,  e.g.  of  Stoic  and  Epikourean  philosophy  in  the  book,'  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  me  bo  pronounced  and  unqueBtionable  as 
to  exclude  thar  derivation  &om  other  and  more  native  Boorces. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  must  be  proaounced  utterly  unjswish  ;  it« 
conceptions  of  God,  natore,  providence,  humanity,  are  alien  to 
the  genius  of  a  theocracy.  Saving  a  few  clauses,  it  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Pagan  and  aa  Atheist.  And  yet  we  discover 
among  its  manifold  inconsstendes  an  undoubted  reminisceDce  of 
the  old  Jewish  theory  of  Providence  which  is  discnssed  in  Job,* 
and  against  which  Koheleth  in  its  general  tenor  and  spirit  is  a 
powerful  polemic  Jewish  too  are  the  allusions  to  the  temple 
service,  the  payment  of  vows,  offering  of  sacrifices,  kc.  But  when 
all  these  elements  of  Jewish  &ith  are  collected  together,  they  do 
not  amount  to  much,  not  enough  to  affect  in  any  appreciable 
degree  its  Gentile  spirit  and  motive.  As  might  be  anticipated 
from  its  complex  character,  commentatore  are  &r  from  agreeing 
as  to  its  chief  conclusion.  For  my  part,  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
that  a  single  uniform  conclusion  can  with  any  cerbiinty  he  as- 
cribed to  the  book.  Its  final  determinations  appear  to  me  just 
as  multiform  and  many-sided  as  its  reasonings.  Thus  we  have 
repeated  inculcations  of  extreme  Epikoureanism,  not  to  use  a  more 
forcible  term.  We  have  no  less  explicit  enunciations  of  Stoical 
austerity.  We  have  decided  intimations  of  a.  very  deeply  seated 
' WeltBchmerz,'  occasionally  verging  on  peesimistie  despair;  and 
these  various  tendencies  are  so  commingled  and  interfused  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  incompatible  conclusions  is  that 
preferred  by  the  author.  Perhaps  in  interpreting  Koheleth  we 
ou^t  to  adopt  Montaigne's  rule  in  estimating  his  own  diversi- 
form conclusions,  viz.  that  each  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  mood  at  the  time  of  inditing  it.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  a  single  determination  must  be  arrived  at,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  can  select  a  better  than  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  so  many  interpret«rB  of  the  book,  I  mean  that 
which  affirms  as  the  final  guide  and  principle  of  all  human  action, 
the  fear  of  God.  In  this  case  Koheleth  would  rank  with  the 
many  Skeptical  thinkers  from  Sokrates  to  Kant  who,  in  despair 
of  finding  a  solution  for  the  puzzles  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 
a  satisfactory  outcome  for  their  speculative  faculties,  take  as  a  pure 
eat^iorical  imperative  the  eternal  existence  of  God  and  duty,  and 
ask  no  further.     Certwnly,  the  brusque,  peremptory  i 

'  Cump.  on  this  aabject  Mr.  Tyler'B  work  above  quoted,  and  si 
Melange*  de  PkiUmiphie  Jtiiw,  p.  163. 

'  Chap.  viii.  13,  13,  with  which  oomp.  li.  2.  3,  4. 
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which  the  fear  of  God  is  ei\joined  here  and  there  throoghont  the 
book  pointe  in  this  direction.  Aa  the  last  nine  verses  appear  to 
me,  an  epilc^e  subseqnently  added,  I  do  not  lay  streaa  on  the 
'  Hear  the  ooncliudon  of  the  whole  matter,'  be.,  though  this  shows 
th&t  a  EomilaF  view  of  the  main  intent  of  the  book  was  held  at  a 
very  early  period. 

To  me  the  moet  striking  featnrea  of  Koheleth  are  what  I 
regard  hiii  oocaaional  glimpeee  of  the  troth  m  relation  to  the 
anomalies  in  the  oniTsrse  and  hotnanity  which  so  sorely  per- 
plexed hitn.  He  evinces,  «.g.  some  inclination  to  evolve  them 
&om  inevitable  neoeesitiee  in  the  original  structure  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  worlds  of  nature  and  man.  Few  remarks  on  the 
insufficient  of  knowledge  to  satisfy  man's  insatiable  desires  seem 
to  me  truer,  and  few  justifications  of  Skepticism  more  profound, 
than  that  contained  in  the  following  words :  '  He  hath  also  pat 
Infinity  into  their  heart,  so  that  man  understandeth  not  from 
beginning  to  ending  the  work  which  God  hath  made,''  where 
the  measureless  extent  of  man's  intellectual  energies,  and  the  un- 
limited scope  provided  for  them  in  the  miiverse,  seem  to  be  clearly 
asao-ted.  The  same  truth  of  &e  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  soul 
he  arattis  in  another  place,  and  in  a  manner  which  proves  to  me 
that  Koheli^th  had  explored  the  depths  of  Skeptical  thought. 
Elsewhere  he  seems  to  bint '  that  the  anomalies  of  the  univerBe 
are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  due  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  Oie  Deity,  and  were  introduced  to  teach  men 
reverence  and  submission ;  though  it  is  qoite  possible  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  two  theories. 
Another  example  of  his  far-reaching  thought  is  found  in  bis 
remark  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  by  Divine  law  placed 
opposite  to  each  oUier,  so  that  either  seems  to  entail  the  existence 
of  its  antithetical.  Among  other  instances  of  Koheleth's  Skeptical 
wisdom,  I  must  also  class  his  protest  against  religious  dogma  or 
over-confidence  before  God.  '  Be  not  rash  ■with  thy  mouth,  and 
let  not  thy  heart  hasten  to  utter  a  word  before  God;  for  God  is 
in  heaven  and  tbon  upon  earth;  therefore,  let  thy  words  be 
few,'*  Few  admonitions  were  better  merited  by  prominent 
t«aoherB  among  the  Jews,  indeed  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  every 

>  Cbap.  Ui,  II.  The  Hebrew  word  bere  rendered  inflnity  (Haolam)  has 
been  interpieUd  in  various  ways.  But  ita  eignlQcation  in  later  Hebrew  of 
'the  world  '  seems  inadequate.  OiDsbmg.  after  Rosemniiller  and  otheiB, 
Tenders  it  hj  •  eternity.'  See  Bosenmuller's  SohoUa,  ad  he.,  and  compare 
OsaenlaB,  Tlie$aumt,  ad  vneem. 

■  Conp.  chap.  vii.  14,  and  iii.  14.  ■  Chap.  v.  2. 
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form  of  eztrrane  religionism.  Ko  more  prolific  source  of  error  has 
existed  in  the  world  tbaa  the  rashness  of  fiillible  men  in  speaking 
in  the  preeoice  and  in  the  Btead  of  Qod.  If  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  motive  of  the  book  was  a  polemic  against  tlie 
formal  dogmatic  sacerdotal  tendenciee  which  culminated  in  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the  rashness  here  deprecated  would  recurs 
a  still  more  pointed  application.  All  these  uttemnoee  of  Koheleth's 
wisdom  are  pat  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  and  are  rather  simple 
intuitions  than  results  of  logical  processes  and  elaborate  ratio- 
cinations, but  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  strongly  emotional 
sensitiTe  nature  of  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  methodical  reasoning 
was  a  thing  almost  unknown. 


All  the  tendenciee  of  Hebrew  Free-thonght  already  considered 
attain  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  in  subsequent  books  (£  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  belief  e.g.  in  a  theocratic 
protector  of  the  chosen  people  was  in-cf>arsbly  injured  in  the  minds 
of  advanced  Jewish  tliinkers  by  the  national  calamities  that  set  m 
with  the  Babylonish  captivity.  To  assert  in  the  feoe  of  such  over- 
whelming disasters  a  peculiar  and  esdiudve  regard  of  Providence 
for  the  Jewish  nation  and  worship  seemed  from  the  religious  stand- 
point of  the  people  a  denial  of  the  most  patent  and  indisputable 
&cts.  This  is  Uie  Skeptical  phase  which  meeta  us,  e.g,  in  the 
prophecy  of  Malachl : 

Every  one  th«t  doetH  evil 

Ih  good  in  the  right  of  Jshve,  and  He  delighteth  in  them. 

Where  tben  >a  the  God  of  Justioe  F ' 

Vain  is  it  to  serve  Qod, 

And  what  profit  is  it  that  we  keep  his  ordinance, 

And  that  wa  walk  moumfiilly  before  Jahve  of  Hoet«  ? 

For  now  we  call  tbe  proud  happy; 

They  also  that  work  wickedness  are  built  up ; 

They  even  tempt  Ood,  yet  are  they  delivered.* 

About  Oua  time  too  we  first  find  distinct  intimations  of  a  doe- 
trine  (^  future  life  amcmg  the  Jews  as  a  state  in  which  the  perver- 
mtiee  and  anomalies  in  human  a^is  might  lie  readjusted  and 
rectified.  It  was  indeed  <mly  upon  this  newer  basis  that  their 
traditional  dogma  of  a  theocratic  providence  could  possibly  be  re- 
established, liie  Eptkoureanism  of  Koheleth  moreover  received  not 

■  Mai.  ii.  17.  '  Mai.  iii.  17,  18, 
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only  ratification  but  a  porteutona  aivj  extreme  ext^uion  in  the 
Book  of  WiadoBB,  Here  Jewish  Pi-ee-thought  ssBumeB  the  Timlant 
form  of  deliberate  apostasy,  avowed  Atheism,  and  unlaidled  licen- 
tiooanees.'  Here  the  older  traditiona of  Mosaism  and  the  prophets 
are  not  onlj  ignored,  as  b^  Job  and  Koheleth,  bnt  are  ridiculed  and 
acouted  with  bitterness  and  contempt.*  The  national  fitith  is  not 
only  dead  and  bnried,  bnt  ita  adherents,  or  rather  thear  deecendants, 
noite  in  performing  a  triumphal  danoe  on  ite  giave.  No  other  result 
could  have  been  sntidpated  from  the  profane  alliance  of  worldly 
prosperity  with  spiritual  excellence.  Indeed,  if  any  proof  were 
wanting  of  the  danger  of  basing  religious  and  moral  veritiee  upon 
temporary  and  terrestrial  sanctions,  or  upon  a  conoeptian  of  Provi- 
dence which  subordinates  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  the  capridons 
needs  of  man,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  this  portion  of  Jewish 
history.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  regard  this  flood  of  immoral 
i^ckleesnesB  aa  exclusively  national.  There  were  too  many  fordgn 
elements,  especially  Greek  and  Macedonian,  involved  to  allow  us  to 
pronounce  it  a  purely  spontaneous  outcome  of  Jewish  thought. 
Betiides  which,  the  political,  religious,  and  social  disturbance  oon- 
temporaneone  with  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  as  a  power- 
ful coefficient.  A  somewhat  similar  instance  of  the  combined 
inQuenoe  of  political  demoralization  and  an  influx  of  foreign  thought 
in  inducing  Ubertine  monda  we  find  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  we  shall  have  to  investigate  a  still  more  remarkable 
example  when  we  come  to  the  Italian  Ranaiasance.  In  the  caan  of 
the  Jews  the  old  dogma  was  not  long  in  re-asserting  its  vitality, 
and  the  intensely  v^rons  nature  of  that  vitality  in  extremely  ad. 
verse  circumstances  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  religious  thought. 

VI. 
That  all  these  various  Skeptical  impulses  sboidd  have  issued  in 
the  formation  of  a  sect  or  school  of  Jewish  Skeptics  is  only  what 
we  mi^t  have  anticipated,  though  the  tenets  of  such  a  sect  do 
not  indicate  an  advance  in  Hebrew  Free-thought  beyond  the  etagea 
we  have  already  examined.    Hie  origin  of  the  ^ducees,  nay, 

'  Comp.  Orlmm,  Da*  S*ek  der  WeUheit :  EDragefantes  Biegetiscbei 
Haadbuch  ziidenApoci7pbea,EitileitQDg,pp.  27-SO.  De  Wette, Sinleitung 
in  dot  Alie  Teit.,  §  314.  Ewald.  QeteliichU  dei  Vvltt  Jirael,  iv,  p.  G64. 
Oraeti,  OetoRichU  d»r  Jvdtn,  iit.  pp.  816-493. 

*  The  diElinctioD  between  the  Skepticifin  of  Koh«1etli  and  tba  Book  of 
Wisdom  is  well  pointed  ont  by  Orimin  In  bia  introdoctioD  t«  Ute  latter  book. 
See  preceding  note. 
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Ute  very  mesning  of  the  Dame,  is  uncertain.  Us  possible  connec- 
tion with  the  Hebrew  word  signiiying  righteouaneee  may  refer  to  the 
stresa  which  some  leading  thinkers  of  the  school  placed  upon  the 
Stoical  dt^^a  of  abeolnte  morality.*  This  theory  harmonizes  both 
with  the  Hellenic  affinities  which  characterized  tho  Sadduceee,  and 
with  their  polemical  attitude  to  the  PhariBMS,  who  undoubtedly 
made  '  righteousneea '  to  consist  of,  and  depend  on,  an  elaborate 
eccleeiasticism.  It  is  mainly  as  opponents  to  the  extreme  dogma 
and  ritualism  of  the  latter  sect  that  the  Sadduoeee  emerge  in 
Hebrew  history.  They  represent  the  free-culture  which,  in  oppoH- 
tion  to  the  theocratic  instincts  of  the  nation,  was  foremost  in 
embracing  and  asumilating  those  foreign  elements  of  thought  and 
life  Qiat  resulted  from  the  contact  of  die  Jews  with  Assyrians, 
Persians,  and  Greeks.  Their  intellectual  impulses  were  chiefly 
derived  from  the  lastmamed.  To  the  Oreeks  Qiej  wei-e  indebted 
for  the  love  of  discussion,  a  novel  feature  in  Jewish  minds — the 
mooting  questions  as  themes  for  controvert  and  conducting  the 
discussions  in  the  pro  and  com.  manner  which  betokens  a  r^ard  for 
Ic^lical  ratiocination.  In  the  latter  respect  they  have  been  compared 
to  Greek  Sophists,  but  their  starting  point  and  religious  environ- 
ment supplied  a  limit  to  these  dialectical  exercises  which  must 
have  greatly  impeded  their  free  scope.  But  in  contrast  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  dogmatic  leanings,  the  Sadduceee  wer«  un- 
deniably rationalistic  and  free-thinking.  Their  tendencies  were 
secularly  political  as  opposed  to  theocratic.  They  represent  culture 
as  against  Ecdeeiasticism,  and  Gentilism  in  contradistinction  to 
a  narrow  and  eiclnsire  Judaism.  But  while  their  leanings  and 
sympathiee  were  generally  in  the  dii'ection  of  freedom  intellectual 
and  ^irituat,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  exactly  how 
far  their  actual  tenets  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  generous 
impulses.  In  their  conception  of  deity  tbeir  views  were  un- 
deniably broader  and  more  tolerant  than  those  whicli  distinguished 
the  older  theocracy.  Their  traditional  stress  on  Mosaism  was 
probably  adopted  not  as  a  belief  in  the  exclusive  superiority  of 
that  legislatioD  ss  the  only  existing  revelation  of  divine  truth, 
but  as  an  obvious  mode  of  confining  the  dogmatic  tendencies  of 
the  Pharisees  within  some  reastmable  limits,  and  preventing  that 
stress  on  oral  traditicm  by  means  of  which  the  Phariseee,  like  other 
religious  hierophants,  sought  to  obscure  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
law.    The  direction  of  Christ's  own  teaching  was,  in  this  particular, 

'  Comp.  articles  on  Saddooeea  inB.eizag,  Jhal-Etutj/clepMU  tmi  Smiih'* 
Mhlt  Dietionary ;  WeUhaaseo,  Phariiatr  *tii  Saddmciirr ;  Eeim'a  Jttu  tM 
Nnutra,  i.  273,  &c. 
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alt4^;ether  in  harmon;  with  Sailducean  tendencies,  nor  is  this  the 
only  inetance  of  a  reeemblance  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees 
and  the  first  form  of  ChristUoity.     Their  relation  to  the  Pharisees 
is  not  onlike  that  of  Protestants  vho,  in  the  interests  at  epiritnal 
heedom  as  well  as  dogmatic  mmplicity,  oppose  the  religious  bond- 
^e  of  Rumaniam,  while   their  political  position   ia  well  illus- 
trated by  Wellhansen's  remark,'  that  tbey  adopted  the  secular 
princtplea  of  Jewish  kings  as  against  the  theocratic  hopes  and 
aims  of  the  prophets.     The  motive  which  soggested  die  curtailment 
of  the  dogmatic  sourcea  of  Fharisaiero  may  also  have  prompted 
their  denial  of  the  existence  of  angels,  spirits,  and  generally  of  a 
future  state.     Thereby  they  cut  at  the  root  of  the  various  theo- 
phanies,  supernatural  appearances,  &c.  which  occupy  such  a  con- 
BpicnouB  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  and  were  so  o&Ba 
emplt^ed  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  welfare  by  unscrupulous 
pretendeiB.     They  also  affirmed  the  entire  freedom  of  the  human 
will  as  opposed  to  the  fatalism  which  neceasarily  forms  a  part  of 
every  theocratic  i^tem  of  thought.     Thc^  set  themselvee  too 
against  the  elaborate  ritual,  the  fkstings  and  endless  purifications, 
on  which  the  Pharisees  so  loudly  insisted.     In  their  social  habits 
they  appear  also  to  have  been  less  formal  and  ascetic  than  their 
opponents,  who  were  scandalized,  e.g.  at  their  use  of  gold   and 
Bilver  vessels  in  their  feasts.     In  a  similar  spirit  they  advocated 
the  free  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  as  earth  has  to  offer,  and 
defecated  all  religious  restiaiuts  in  the  direction  ot  needless  atts- 
terity.     In  a  word,  the  Sadducees  represent  the  wealth,  culture, 
intelligence,  social  dignity,  and  refinement  of  the  highest  class  of 
Jewish  society,  and  may  be  compared  both  in  theae  respects  and  in 
the  common  possession  of  Free-thinking  aptitudes  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  Athenian  society  in  the  time  of  Perikles.     Some  have 
thought  that  the  standpoint  of  Kohele^  represents  Uiat  of  the 
Sadduceee.     Formypait,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  such 
a  theory.     Independently  of  the  bet  tlist  the  author  of  Koheletb 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  not  a  few  of  the  arguments 
employed  and  opinions  enunciated  in  that  book  are  known  to  have 
distinguished  the  Sadducees ;  and  as  the;  are  put  forward  by  a 
confessed  sympathizer,  it  is  no  violent  hypothesis  to  assume  tJiat 
the  author  was  in  all  probability  a  Sadducee.     If  this  supposition 
were  provable,  we  should  then  have  what  we  now  lack,  some 
authentic  record  of  the  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  represented  from  a 
friendly  point  of  view  instead  of  being,  as  we  are  now,  compelled 
to  leam  their  (pinions  from  hostile  sonrcee. 

>  IHr  Pharitaer  vnd  die  SaddvcSer,  p.  S7. 
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The  Sadduceee  were  not,  like  the  Pharieeea,  a  popular  sect. 
They  stood  too  far  aloof  from  the  theocratic  sympathies,  the  austere 
asceticism,  the  religious  pretentionsnees,  which  were  the  readiest 
arenuea  to  Jewish  popularity.  Besides  which,  there  wm  a  differ- 
ence in  social  statue  and  intelligence  which  contributed  to  sever  them 
still  further  from  the  populace.  Aa  a  result  of  this  separation, 
few  sects  of  Freo-thinkers  hare  been  more  vilified  and  traduced 
by  their  dogmatic  opponente  than  the  Sodduceen.  The  Ttdmud 
brands  them  as  heretics,  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  indifference 
to  the  theocratic  beliefs  of  their  race.  They  were  stigmatized  as 
Epikoureans,  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  their  objection  to 
the  religions  austerity  of  the  Pharisees.  They  were  raluted  us 
'profane,'  'worldly,'  ' men-pleasers,'  &c  because  of  their  secular 
tendencies  in  politjcs.'  There  was  no  phase  of  their  Free-thought 
and  religious  moderation  on  which  their  adversaries  did  not  affix 
some  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  epithet.  Ultimately  they  may 
be  said  to  have  paid  the  penalty  of  cherishing  ideas  and  opinions 
out  of  sympathy  with  th^  race  and  religion,  the  penalty  tiiat  has 
so  otbea  overtaken  liberal  views  and  aspirations  in  a  community 
of  religious  zealots.  As  a  school  with,  a  distinctive  name  and 
more  or  less  definite  tenete  they  ceased  to  exist.  But  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Judaism,  the  freer  tendencies  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Sadducees  have  been  productive  of  no  inconsiderable  effects. 
Every  Jewish  Free-thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  claim  to  be  an 
intellectual  descendant  of  those  who  first  introduced  breadth,  toler- 
ance, and  Gentile  culture  into  the  narrow  coDfinee  of  their  own 
faith.  Maimonides,  Levi  ben  Qetson,  and  other  Skeptical  philo- 
sophers, only  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  Sadduceee.  Theee  latw 
Jewish  Free-thinkers  rival  in  extent  of  knowledge,  in  boldness  of 
speculation,  in  intellectual  versatility,  and,  in  a  word,  in  philo- 
sophical competence,  the  leading  names  in  the  history  of  modem 
thought ;  and  prove  that  the  inferiority  so  often  chat^[ed  against 
Hebrew  speculation  is  mainly  due  to  creed,  education,  and  religions 
and  political  surroundings,  rather  than  to  the  single  cause  of  in- 
herent or  racial  peculiarity. 

Our  survey,  necessarily  brief,  ot  Hebrew  Skepticism  has 
brought  before  us  enough  of  its  salient  qualities  to  enable  us  to 
place  it  among  the  Skepticisms  of  history.  Until  we  ome  to  those 
later  developments  which  Jewish  thought  received  at  the  hands 
f^  such  teachers  as  Maimonides,  until,  in  other  words,  it  had  ceased 
■  The  Saddacees  are  DndoubUdlj  the  Free -thinkers  on  whom  so  mi.ch 
invective  and  abuse  are  expended  in  tho  Psalter  of  the  Pscuclo-SolonHiu. 
ijeecbap.  iv.  and  comp.WellhauMii'a  noleson  ii,  P&ar.  tiiid  Sadd.  p.  146, 
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to  be  disUnctively  Jewish,  there  is  no  pretence  for  accusing  it  of 
any  gr«at  exceas  of  philoaophio  freedom,  nothing,  in  short,  which 
approximates  to  the  FyrTboiusm  of  the  Oreeka  or  the  Nihilism  of 
the  Hindus.  As  represented  by  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  and 
other  writings  within  the  same  literaiy  cycle,  it  revolves  round 
its  central  facts  of  the  existence  of  Deity,  and  a  supernatural 
revelation,  as  a  planet  does  oound  its  central  sun.  It  has  little 
of  the  breftdth,  the  versatility,  the  insatiable  inquisitivenese,  the 
dialectical  audacity,  the  intellectual  vigour,  the  serene  and  paesion- 
leea  temperament  of  Greek  Skepticism ;  nor,  again,  has  it  the  daring 
freedom,  the  measorelees  profundity,  the  metaphysical  acumen, 
the  transcendental  apperception,  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  Hindu 
Free-thought.  It  ends  as  it  begins,  with  theology,  and  with  theo- 
logy, moreover,  of  a  peculiarly  harsh,  narrow,  and  dogmatic  typ& 
White  acknowledging  the  blebsings  which  Judaism  has  conferred 
<m  t^e  religious  life  of  humanity,  we  must  still  ascribe  to  its 
exclusiveness  no  small  portion  of  that  anti-human  feeling  which 
has  made  the  Jewish  nation  amenable  to  the  charge  of  '  odiwm 
kwnani  generis.'  But  notwithstanding  the  circumscribed  cha- 
racter of  its  operations,  inevitable  from  the  limited  range  of  the 
convictions  on  which  it  acted,  Jewish  Skepticism  denotes  a 
clear  advance  in  the  mental  history  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
i-ejection  for  at  least  some  time  of  tiie  theocratic  swaddling-bands 
which  kept  the  nation  in  political  infancy.  The  contact  of  the 
Jews  with  the  outer  world,  like  Adam  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  if  it  lost  tliem  their  terreetrial 
paradise  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  certainly  gave  them  a  higher 
intellectual  status  as  well  as  a  fuller  insight — had  they  chosen  to 
avail  thenuielvee  of  it — into  the  actual  conditions  of  political  and 
Bodal  existence.  The  dovoiall  of  the  national  aspirations,  the 
failure  of  the  long-cherished  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a 
terrestrial  Measias,  were  compensated  in  their  case,  as  indeed  the 
destruction  of  illusions  and  unveracitiee  must  in  any  case  be 
beneficial,  by  imparting  wider  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Deity, 
the  scheme  of  Providence,  and  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
by  suggesting  a  truer  becanse  more  spiritual  standard  of  human 
felicity  oonsidered  as  a  mark  of  divine  favour. 

Nor  for  Christians  who  are  so  largely  dieted  on  Hebrew 
history  and  theology  are  the  maaifestatione  of  Free-thought  con- 
tained in  Job  and  Koheleth  useless.  They  represent  a  vigorous 
and  wholesome  reaction  against  beliefs  which,  whatever  their 
religious  merits,  inhibited  the  teachings  of  experience  and  falsi- 
fied the  true  method  and  order  of  the  universe.     They  evince  an 
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inclination  to  make  the  rMson  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  trath, 
and  thereby  to  asaert  the  mental  independence  of  homanity. 
They  proclaim,  therefore,  a  warfare  against  sacerdotalism  and  all 
other  repreeaive  and  dogmatic  systems.  In  any  age  and  under  any 
circumBtances  the  spirit  that  inspired  Job  and  Koheleth  must 
have  tended  to  secure  freedom  both  of  thought  and  ite  expression, 
even  if  that  freedom  did  not  attain  to  the  unlimited  range  and 
scope  which  is  implied  in  the  full  meaning  of  Skepticism. 

II,  SkeplicUm  in  Hvndv  Philosophy. 

In  treating  of  the  Skeptical  negation  contained  in  Hindu 
philosophy,  I  need  b&rdly  say  that  the  phase  of  thought  which  it 
represents  is  different  on  most  pointe  from  those  we  hare  already 
discussed.  While  posaessiug  distinctive  peculiarities  to  which 
neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew  thought  can  lay  claim,  it  includes  in  its 
wide-reaching  M»pe,  its  multitudinons  forms,  its  versatile  many-sided 
energiee,  all  that  is  most  striking  and  valuable  in  both.  With  the 
Hebrew  it  shares  the  meditative,  pietistic, acquiescent  religiousfeel- 
ing  which  forms  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Semitic  raoea, 
while  it  possesses  affinities  with  all  the  principal  Hellenic  types  of 
thought,  especially  the  ideal,  negative,  and  free-thinking,  frvm  the 
Eleatics  to  the  Keo-Platoniste.  Indeed,  there  are  few  forms  of  mo- 
dem European  speculation  which  cannot  find  adumbrations  and  re- 
semblances in  some  of  the  numberless  outgrowths  of  ancient  Hinda 
thought.  Still  the  Skeptidsm  of  India  has  in  ite  fundamental 
principles  quite  a  unique  and  tui  generis  character.  Mot  only  is  it 
negative  as  compared  with  the  suspensory  character  of  Greek 
Skepticism,  but  it  has  a  curiously  metaphysical  and  introspective 
tendeni^.  Nowhere  has  the  genius  of  abstraction  ruled  with  such 
absolute  sway  as  in  Hindu  speculation.  Kowhere  has  the  human 
mind  made  such  persistent  and  determined  efforts  to  surmount  the 
material  limits  of  its  environment.  As  a  result  (^  these  meta- 
physical flights  it  is  also  marked  by  an  unscrupulous  audadly  which 
disdains  all  appeal  to  human  experience  or  the  actual  conditions  of 
terrestrial  aziatence  omsidered  as  limits  of  knowledge  and  as  in- 
dispensable fikctora  in  every  process  of  demonslxation.  Thus  the 
Hindu  thinker  moves  in  a  world  of  his  own,  a  supereensual  univeraa 
he  has  himself  crested.  By  the  plastic  power  of  his  intellect  and  the 
force  <^  his  imagination  he  is  able  to  transmute  what  is  material  to 
spiritual,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concave  in  the  form  of  nfined 
matter  what  is  essentially  spirilnal.  Hindu  philosophy  teems  with 
intellectual  creations  in  whichitianoteasy  tosaywhetheridealistio 
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abetfactdon  or  auper-Bubtle  materializati<ai  pToponderates  moet. 
The  advantages  which  Skepticism  or  negation  are  enabled  to  derive 
from  idealism  will  frequently  be  shown  in  the  ooune  of  onr  re- 
Bearchee,  lliat  a  race  of  thinken  Uke  the  Hindne,  who  are  almost 
equally  adepU  at  idealizing  the  real  and  realizing  the  ideal,  to 
whom  neither  matter  nor  spirit,  when  required  for  purpoaee  of  in- 
tellection or  philoBophical  systematimition,  preaente  any  di^cnlties, 
possessee  peculiar  qualifications  for  n^;ative  speculation,  must  there- 
fore be  obvious.  Accordingly  negation  carried  to  its  utmost  limits 
may  be  called  the  main  characteristic  of  Hindu  thought.  What- 
ever presents  itself  as  a  subject  or  object  of  thought  is  ipso  faeto 
n^rded  as  an  object  of  non-thought  or  at  least  non-affirmation. 
But  with  all  its  negative  propensities  Hindu  speculation  is  bused 
upon  a  few  rudimentary  dog^naa  common  to  all  its  schools  of  thought, 
and  these  are  of  so  rare  and  peculiar  a  character  as  to  be  almost 
reetricted  to  Hindu  thinkera.  Thus  all  alike  nuuntain  that  exist- 
ence la  an  evil  from  which  humanity  has  to  seek  delivosnce. 
That  the  world  and  its  deities  perish  and  renew  themaelvea  in 
recurrent  cycles.  That  the  human  soul  imdergoes  met«mjMychoet9 
from  which  the  wise  will  endeavour  to  obtain  emandpatioa  by 
means  of  gradual  self-extinction.  That  the  present  existence  of 
every  man  is  a£fecf«d  by  the  good  or  ill  he  may  have  done  in  prior 
states,  and  bis  future  will  be  similarly  determined  by  his  actions  in 
the  preeeut  life.  That  the  hlgbeet  knowledf^e  makee  all  religious 
rites  and  sacrificial  observances  quite  needless.  These  propositions 
comprehend  what  may  be  called  the  national  creed  of  the  Hindus. 
They  comprise  a  standpoint  of  hvmnan  thought  and  efibrt  partly  theo- 
logical, partly  philosophical,  partly  positive,  partly  negative,  to  which 
no  other  system  of  thought,  ancient  or  modern,  bears  resemblance. 
But  upon  ^B  general  soil  of  ultimate  national  conviction  we  find  a 
luxuriant  outgrowth  of  many  various  e3^tems,  difiering  widely  frvm 
eflcb  other  in  origin,  method,  and  object,  and  resembling  each  other 
only  in  the  negative  tendcooies  common  more  or  less  to  all.  Of  these 
I  have  selected  for  our  purpose  the  principal  systems  known  as  the 
Sankhya,  the  Nyaya,  the  Yedanta,  and  the  Buddha.  In  all  <tf  them 
we  diall  discover,  in  varying  proportions,  sometimes  Skeptical,  some- 
t'.me8negativethonght;butall  bearing  some  impress  of  peculiarity  on 
account  both  of  th^  dogmatic  source  and  their  manner  of  evolution, 

I. 
'The  ancient  Hindus,'  says  Max  Miiller,  'were  a  naticm  of 
philosophers  saoh  as  could  nowhere  have  existed  except  in  India.'  > 
'  Chijit  /rom  a  Ottoman  W(yrlafu>p,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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But  philoeophy  in  India,  &a  in  Oreeoe  and  in  ever;  other  country 
where  it  has  eziatod,  received  its  first  impnbe  from  SkepticiBm. 
Its  advent  seems  marked  by  the  insurrection  of  Kapila — the 
traditional  bunder  of  the  SankLya  philosophy — against  the 
Brahmanic  dogmatism  and  sacerdotalism  previously  existing. 
This  event,  iteelf  the  precursor  of  a  yet  broader  and  fuller  system 
of  mental  freedom,  i.e.  Buddhism,  probably  happened  about 
600  B.O.,  and  was  therefore  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
first  awakening  of  Hellenic  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Elea. 
The  main  tendency  of  Kapila's  thought  was  the  assertion  of  a 
devout  and  mystic  rationalism  (the  word  Sankhya  means  ratio- 
cioation  or  deliberatioo),  ais  against  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of 
the  Brahmans.  It  announced  perfection  by  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  perfection  by  sacrificial  acts.  As  the  Iatt«r  were  baaed  upon 
the  Veda,  Kapila  must  to  a  certain  extent  have  declared  war 
against  the  ancient  scriptures  of  the  Hindus;  indeed,  he  pro- 
nounces the  sacred  writings  to  be  incapable  of  assuring  to  men 
liberation  and  final  beatitude.  From  the  same  standpoint  of  reason, 
he  protested  against  the  personified  powers  of  nature  by  metuis  of 
which  vulgar  minds  assigned  a  direct  volitional  purpose  to  all  it« 
phenomena.  Instead  of  these  divinities  of  the  Indian  Olympus, 
Kapila  imagined  an  unconscious,  non- willing  principle  of  nature,  not 
unlike  in  character  and  attributed  to  the  forces  or  laws  which 
modem  science  has  snhetitnted  for  the  divine  volition  of  theol<^ians. 
In  other  words,  Kapila  was  a  materialist,  though  not  in  the  gross 
sense  we  attach  to  that  designation.  The  Primordial  matter 
which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  nniveree  was  a  certain 
rarified  essence  of  matter,  possibly  not  unlike  the  materia  prima 
of  the  schoolmrai,  or  the  nebulous  matrix  out  of  which  was 
evolved,  according  to  some  astronomers,  the  existing  planetary 
systems.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  Kapila  did  not 
formally  deny  volition  to  this  ultimate  and  semi-material  first 
cause;  he  rath^  refused  to  predicate  it.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted,  in  short,  the  suspensive  attitude  of  a  Greek  Skeptic  in 
relation  to  it.  This,  however,  did  not  save  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  atheism  any  more  than  a  similar  Skeptical  caution,  with 
regard  to  the  gods  of  Oreeoe,  saved  Sokrates  from  being  indicted  as 
an  atheist.  But  Kapila's  greatest  service  to  Hindu  thought  was 
his  vindication  of  the  human  conscienoe  and  reason.  The  chief 
otgect  of  his  teachings  was  to  concentrate  all  truth,  and  the  bleased- 
nees  which  comes  of  possessing  tmth,  in  the  personal  oonscionsnees 
of  the  inquirer.  This  was  the  Skeptical  leaven  which  trans- 
formed the  whole  subsequent  coune  of  Hindu  speculation.     As  a 
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ntionftUst,  K^iila  wu  a  deapiaer  of  all  nwre  dognift,  except  so  tar 
aa  it  might  be  authenticated  by  the  ioTeetigatHni  and  deliberate 
ooDviction  <f  the  indiTidual  thinker.  He  has  aeoordingljr  been 
compared  to  Sokratee  and  Descartes,  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that  he  resembles  in  many  leifiects  Uiooe  great  defendera  of 
intellectual  freedom.  Like  Sokratea,  he  Bofastitnled  iuqniry  for 
aathoritative  teaching,  and  stndioasly  ignored  the  deitjea  of  his 
ooontrv.  like  Descarte^i,  he  direrted  men's  attenti<m  I 
aciousnees  as  the  only  reliable  basis  ot  tmth.  He  has  also  & 
with  other  end  more  modem  FWe-thinkers  in  his  opposition  to 
Brahmanic  dogma  and  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Teda,  for 
in  his  classification  of  methods  of  certitude,  he  gave  tiie  higheat 
place  to  reascm  and  the  lowest  to  revelation,  i.e.  it  is  to  be  pre- 
samed,  in  the  aenae  of  nnverified  dogma.  He  thus  broke  the 
chains  of  Brahmanic  granny  and  aacerdotaliam  in  ths  only  way 
in  whtdi  chains  of  a  gimiUi-  kind  can  be  brokoi. 

Bat  Kapila  is  thorongUy  Hindu  in  his  oancqrtdcHi  of  tlte 
aims  of  [dulosophy  and  trutii-queEt.  What  Sokratee  set  befiuv 
him  as  a  disinterested  search  after  tmUi  unalloyed  hj  any  calcula- 
tions of  pleasure  or  pain,  profit  or  to^ts,  being  utta4y  indifferent  to 
what  &te  mi^t  have  in  store  fcx-  him,  EapUa  and  his  sdiool  ccn- 
eetved  as  a  method  of  deliverance  from  pain.  The  first  af>horism  of 
the  Sankhys  Karika  begins  thus : 

'  The  inquiry  is  into  the  means  of  prtclading  the  three  sorts  of 
pain,  for  pain  is  embairassment.' '  This  human  evil  be  subdividce 
into  three  classes — 1.  Internal  or  personaL  2.  What  qMings  from 
external  aonroee  (Human).  3.  What  has  a  superhuman  origin.  The 
general  cause  of  these  evils  b  the  alliance  of  soul  with  matter,  and 
its  remedy  consists  in  the  liba«tion  of  the  soul  frmn  material  shackles 
which  can  only  lie  accomplished  I^  the  periection  of  knowledge. 
In  the  complete  scheme  or  ctmspecttis  of  his  Ry:^tem  he  divides  exist- 
Otoe,  tf^Bther  vriih  the  hitman  &cultios  related  to  it,  into  twenW- 
five  caI«gones,  stanin;;  from  the  principle  of  natuie  and  d«ec(nding 
hv  suooe^ve  stages  of  tr)in.^<enileQtAli.-iffl,  like  the  divisiiMU  in  some 
of  the  Gnostic  systems,  until  he  arrives  at  the  gro^»r  forms  of 
terrene  elemoits.  His  twenty-fifth  category  consists  of  the  ia- 
diridnaJ  sou]  as  the  single  subject  in  which  all  thci«  o)>jective  de- 
ments inhMe.  His  summary  of  Uieee  cat««ories,  which  we  need 
not  follow,  bear  a  very  renuukable  resemblance  to  the  t-eadui^  cf 
Scotiis  Erigena.*     More  noteworthy  for  our  purpose  is  Kaptlaa 

'  Col^brnokes  Bovy*.  ml.  L  p.  57!. 

'  C-,';-  io>  ke  kf  n/rw,  L  ji  3js.    (.'•."•icp.  J.  ^<i  Erig'Tjc  Jt  Dit.  Xat. 
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elaborate  account  of  the  hindi&nceB  to  human  knovledge.  These 
he  Beeme  to  have  investigated  far  more  profoimdl;^,  or  at  least  with 
much  i^eater  amplitnde  o^  claasification,  than  did  FyirhSn  or 
Sextoe  Empeirikos.  In  oontnat  to  the  10  tropoi  of  Qreek  Skeptics, 
KapUa  assigns  five  primary  obstructions  to  the  true  working  of  the 
htunan&cultiea— (1)  ohacurityorerror;  (2)  illusion  or  conceit;  (3) 
extreme  illusion  or  passion;  (4)gloDm  or  hatred;  (5)  utter  darkness  or 
fear;  but  these  he  afterwards  auhdividee  into  no  less  than  aixt  j-two 
different  kinds.  Making  allowance  for  the  &&cifal  character  and 
Dumerical  extravagance  which  attaches  to  all  Hindu  classificatioR, 
we  most  admit  that  his  conception  of  the  difSculties  besetting  the 
path  of  the  truth-seeker  is  baaed  upon  a  larger  view  of  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  diverse  agendcM  hj 
which  it  is  acted  upon,  than  we  find  in  the  case  of  any  other  free- 
thinker. And  the  &ct  of  such  a  minute  exploration  of  all  con- 
ceivable souroes  of  error  must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  Skeptical 
animus  of  the  Hindu  Sokratee.  I  have  already  noted  Kapila's 
Skeptical  attitude  with  respect  to  the  being  of  a  Ood,  and  his 
similarity  in  this  particular  to  Sokrates,  but  the  reeeoiblance 
between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Hindu  stage  of  speculation  is  further 
marked  by  the  high  moral  purity  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fiict  that  there  is  a  second  or  theological  phase  of  the 
Sankhya  of  which  the  founder  was  Fatanjali,  just  as  the  Sokratic 
dialectic  was  succeeded  by  the  idealism  and  theosophy  of  Plato  and 
his  Buccesaors. '  The  extreme  negation  of  the  Sankhya  is  expressed 
in  the  sixty-fourth  aphorism  of  the  Sankhya  Karika  as  follows: 
'  So  through  study  of  principlee  the  concluaiTe  incontrovertible  one 
only  knowledge  is  attained,  that  neither  1  am,  nor  is  aught  mine, 
nor  do  I  exist,'  *  This  at  firat  sight  would  seem  to  be  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  individual  soul  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Nyaya  philosophy  and  in  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists, 
but  in  reality  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  unbodied  soul's  supreme 
existence.  The  Sankhya  indeed  expressly  repudiates  the  charge  of 
craving  annihilation.  In  the  forty-seventh  aphorism  we  are  told 
that  *  in  neither  way,  whether  as  a  means  or  as  an  end,  is  this,  viz. 

lib,  v.,  and  see  ch^ter  on  the  '  Semi -Skepticism  of  the  Schoolmon,'  vol.  ii. 
BTening  ix. 

'  Colebrookp,  l.p.26S.  Coiap.Thoiapaoa,Slia^tivad-6ita,p.tlli.  Other 
writers,  as,  e.f.  Dr.  R.  Williamg,  ChrUtianitg  and  BlnduUtn,  p.  279,  make 
tbe  reUgioQB  Euccessor  of  Kapila  to  be  Sok/a  Maui,  the  founder  of 
BaddliiBm. 

•  Colebrooke,  i.  p,  287. 
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annihilatioa,  the  bouI'b  aim,'  The  final  beatitade  of  the  soul,  accord- 
ing to  thLa  philosophy,  consists  in  the  discrimination  of  itself  from 
nature  (or  matter).  No  doubt  practically  the  sepamtion  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  &om  all  terrestrial  and  corporeal  associalion,  from  all 
functions  and  means  of  knowledge,  ia  an  idea  almost  as  metaphy- 
sically abstruse  and  negative  as  its  total  annihilation ;  yet,  theore- 
tically, there  is  a  wide  difference  between  self- discrimination  and 
self-eztinction.  In  the  former  case  the  condition  is  concaved  as 
intellectual  rather  than  mystical,  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
state.  The  soul  in  the  Sankhya  only  gains  knowledge  by  being  in- 
vested with  the  '  subtle  person ' — a  kind  of  half  spiritual  individu- 
ality, consisting  apparently  of  disposition,  tempenuaent,  lie.  before  . 
being  '  clotked  upon '  with  a  gross  material  body.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  the  soul  is  properly  the  E^,  and  while  thus  situated 
she  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  her  various  agendee  and  modes 
of  acquiring  knowledge  as  the  mechanic  does  to  his  tools.  Never- 
theless the  state  itself  is  an  imprisonment,  and  her  final  deliverance 
is  efieeted  by  discaiding  the  senses,  perceptions,  reason,  and  other 
material  agenoiee  by  which  she  has  been  informed  and  rendered 
capable  of  liberation.*  Without  stopping  t^  point  out  the  pr^j^nant 
nature  of  this  principle,  or  the  manifold  forms  it  has  received  botli 
within  and  without  Christianity,  we  can  perceive  ita  native  ten- 
dent^,  llie  pathway  to  Sankhya  perfection  is  that  a!  Sk^tioism. 
Ordinary  sources  of  knowledge  are  distrusted.  The  conclusions  of 
the  senses,  the  convictions  of  tlie  reason,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
carded. The  sole  mark  of  troth  left  is  an  accidental,  unregulated, 
unvarifiable  intuition,  for  the  Sankhya  perfection,  like  the  Buddhist 
Nirvana,  may  be  attained  in  this  life.  Nature  or  matter  having 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  liberation  of  the  soul,  dis^peara.  The 
Ego,  the  man  with  his  terrene  inveatitures,  his  faculties  and  per- 
sonality, is  no  more.  Nothing  is  left  but  the  soul  in  the  full  eqjoy- 
ment  of  her  eternal  self-discrimination  and  self-contemplation.^ 

Nor  is^t  unimportant  to  note  that  the  Bankhya,  in  common 
with  other  Hindu  sadiemee  of  thought,  has  discovered  means  of 
attaining  a  goal  of  negation,  besides  a  Skeptical  analysis  or  vivi- 
section of  the  opposing  position.  Instead  of  confining  human 
energy  to  a  piecemeal  abstraction  from  methods  of  knowledge  4^ 
one  mode  after  the  other — first,  e.ff.  taking  away  the  senses,  then 
the  reasoning  powers,  i^— it  has  found  a  shorter  course  by  insist- 
ing on  a  direct  contemplation  of  the  ultimate  object  sought.     The 

'   '  BaiOsaitjne,ChTUtuinitgc»i>traittedteithIAnduPhi!i»u'pkj/,lDlro.p.Txx. 
'  Sankhya  Karika,  Aph.  Ivii.    Colcbiooke,  Enayi,  I.  p.  278. 
'  SaHkhya  KanbaiAph-Vtyii.  Culebiooke.i.p.  2T!I.  CV>mp. also^l/iii.lxviii. 
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greater  part  of  Hindu  pbiloeophical  teaching  is  taken  up  with 
plans  to  accomplish  this  result.  The  leamer  is  directed  to  shut 
out  the  Tudble  world  sod  persistently  to  contemplate — nothing,  or 
some  abstraction  equally  impalpable.  The  power  of  this  intense 
ooncentratioD  of  all  the  faculties  on  mere  vacuity  in  a  race  so 
physically  inert  as  Hindus  is  undeniable ;  indeed,  Ite  effect  in  shut- 
ting out  forcibly  all  avennee  to  knowledge  and  indudng  a  state  of 
idealistic  SkepticLsm  was  more  powerful  in  their  case  than  any 
mere  rationalizing  Skeptidem  could  have  been.  While  the  otiw 
chief  Indian  systems  laid  peculiar  stress  on  this  idealistic  method, 
the  Sankhya,  aa  we  have  Men,  combined  it  with  ratiocination,  ite 
standpoint  of  pure  coniciousnees  being  as  available  for  one  as  the 
other. 

A  similar  pcnnt  of  absolute  excellence  ia  also  finally  guned  by 
the  soul  in  rapeot  of  morality.  '  By  attainment  of  perfect  know- 
ledge,' says  the  Sankbya,'  '  virtue  and  the  rest  become  causelem,' 
i.e.  as  I  suppose,  unconditioned,  absolute  in  spontaneity,  in  vigour, 
and  in  e%ct — the  ethical  counterpart,  in  short,  of  the  intellectual 
perfection,  a  state  in  which  soul  remains  in  the  eternal  contem- 
plation and  enjo3'ment  not  only  of  supreme  wisdom,  but  also  of 
supreme  and  unsurpassed  goodness. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  primary  dogmas  of  a  metaphyseal  and 
fenciful  kind,  tlie  thought  of  Kapila,  or  the  system  which  claims 
him  for  a  foonder,  is,  on  the  whole,  neg&tiTe  and  anti-dogmatic 
It  oppoeee  fieoson  to  Scripture,  the  individual  conscience  to  sacer- 
dotal observance,  and  philosophical  investigation  to  aut^oritatiTe 
dogma.  The  mode  in  which  be  divests  himself  of  ordinary  know- 
ledge is  like  that  employed  by  Skeptics  and  Idealiste  everywhere. 
Nor  is  his  final  bourne  more  within  the  readi  of  the  philosophic  tra- 
veller than  the  ideal  truth  of  which  Greek  Skepticism  was  in  search, 
for  it  is  as  easy  to  apprehend  Boul  in  its  ultimate  stage  of  self- 
disciimination  and  supi:'une  isolation,  as  to  conceive  a  tmthso 
definitive  and  infallible  that  no  doubt  or  qaeetion  should  touch  it. 
The  exti«me  heights  of  idealism  and  mysticism  may  be  warmer 
than  the  ma^  altitudes  of  irreconcilable  Skepticism,  but  the  air 
breatJied  is  just  as  rarefied,  and  ordinary  life  is  sustained  with  just 
as  much  difficulty  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 

II. 

If  the  Sankhya  of  Kapila  gives  us  an  example  of  Hindu  ration- 
alism, the  Nyaya  of  Ootama  may  be  described  as  a  system  o€ 
Hindu  It^c.    Of  the  foonder  of  this  system  nothing  is  known. 
'  Ajih.  l«vii.  Colcbcooke,  i.  p.  278. 
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Like  KapiK  lie  may  bo  said  to  hover  uncertainly  between  myth 
and  hietory,  but  the  scheme  of  thought  aacribed  to  him  has  ob- 
tained greater  currency  in  India  than  any  system  of  dialectic  has 
among  European  nations.  But  in  point  of  iact  the  Nyaya  is  not 
altogether  what  we  ehould  call  a  system  of  logic ;  it  is  rather  a 
compound  of  philosophy,  psychology,  dialectics,  and  reli^on. 
Ootama  commences,  e.g.  the  de«cription  of  his  system  by  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  beatitude  for  all  its  learners.  This  promise,  aa 
M.  St.  Hilaire  remarks,  is  the  customary  preliminary  to  all  Hindu 
schemes  of  thought,  '  the  human  mind  being  much  more  occupied 
«ith  this  subject  in  India  than  among  ourselves.'' 

The  system  itself  Gotama  divides  into  sixteen  parts,  which 
Colebrooke  termed  categories,  but  which  M.  St.  Hilaire  has  bettw 
denominated  topics.  The  first  of  these,  and  theobject<^  all  dialectic, 
is  prtx^  or  certitude.  This  he  subdivides  into  four  kinds,  percep- 
tion, inference  or  induction,  comparisoD  or  analogy,  and  testimony, 
wheUier  human  or  divine.  If  these  classes  are  to  be  taken  inordw 
of  their  validity,  as  seems  likely,  they  evince  an  apjn^hension  of 
the  real  nature  of  logical  certiunty  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
surpass.  Authoritative  assertion,  i.e.  dogma,  whether  human  or 
divine,  occupies,  it  may  be  observed,  the  last  place  in  the  Nyaya  as  it 
does  in  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  The  divine  testimony  of  Ootama's 
fourth  class  diudee  to  the  text  of  the  Veda,  and  it  is  observable 
that  the  free  critics  of  the  Hindu  philosophies,  while  professing  to 
treat  the  Vedic  text  with  reverence,  do  not  scruple  to  modify, 
contradict,  or  ignore  it  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so. 
Ootama's  second  topic  is  called  the  objects  of  proof  Its  twelve 
subdivisions  include  the  human  faculties,  th«r  constitution  and 
olgect,  as  well  as  certain  abstractions  supposed  to  be  related  to 
^em.  The  eighth  is  noteworthy,  as  describing  the  practical 
suspense,  the  physical  inaction,  which,  with  the  Hindu,  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  intellectual  suspmse  of  the  Oreek.  '  From  acts,' 
says  Ootama,  '  proceed  faults,  including,  under  this  designation, 
passion,  or  extreme  deeire,  aversion  or  loathing,  and  error  ta 
delusion.  Thusthe  wise  man  is  he  who  avoids  the  tiiree  mistakes  of 
having  a  liking  for  a  thing  and  acting  accordingly ;  or  of  having 
a  dislike  for  a  thing  and  acting  accordingly ;  or  (tf  being  stupidly 
indifferent  and  thereupon  acting;  instead  of  being  vntdHgeniiy 
ind\ff'er«nt  and  not  acting  at  all.'  *  The  steto  of  perfect  passivity 
here  described  is  also  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  of  matters  to  be 
'  iXrt.  SH.  pat.  art,  '  Nyaya.' 
*  Colebrooke,  1.  p.  311,  note.     Comp.  Rallantyno  at  mpra.  Introduction, 
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proven.  It  is  thus  explained  : '  Delivemnm  from  pain  is  beatitude ; 
it  is  absolnte  preventicn  of  every  aort  of  ill — reckoned  in  this  Byatem 
to  comprehend  tw^ity-one  varieties  of  evit,  priniaiy  or  secondary, 
viz.:  (1)  Body;  (2-7)  the  six  organs  of  seiiise  ;  (8-13)  eox  objects 
of  sensation;  (14-19)  six  sorta  of  apprehension  and  intelligence ; 
(20)  pain  or  angnisb ;  (21)  pleasure.  For  even  thb  beingtainted 
with  evil  is  pain,  as  honey  may  be  drugged  with  poison.  This 
liberation  fix>m  ill  is  attained  by  soul  acquainted  with  the  truth 
by  means  of  holy  science,  diveeted  of  paesion  through  knowledge 
of  the  evil  incident  to  obtecte;  meditating  on  itself ;  and  by  the 
maturity  of  nelf-knowledge  making  its  own  essence  present; 
relieved  from  impediments;  not  earning  fresh  merit  or  demerit 
by  deeds  done  with  desire;  discerning  the  previous  bnrden  of 
merit  or  demerit  by  devout  ccntemplation ;  and  acquitting  it 
through  compressed  endurance  of  its  firuit,  and  thus  (previoos  acts 
being  annulled,  and  present  body  departed,  and  no  future  body 
accruing)  there  is  no  further  connection  with  the  various  sorts  <rf 
ill,  since  there  is  no  cause  for  them.  This  then  is  prevention  of 
peun  of  every  sort,  it  is  deliverance  and  beatitude.' '  I  have  given 
this  passage  at  length  because  it  represents  the  combination  of 
Negation  and  Pessimism  grafted  on  a  system  of  dialectic  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Nyaya.  Next  in  order  to  matters 
to  be  proven,  Qotama  comes  to  methods  of  proof,  and  in  the  fbre- 
most  rank  of  these  he  places  doubt.  In  reading  hiA  description  of 
this  'topic'  we  almost  seem  to  have  alighted  by  accident  on  a 
chapter  of  Smctos  Empeiiikos.  'Doubt,'  we  are  told,  'is  the 
consideration  of  divers  contrary  matters  in  r^ard  to  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  is  of  three  sorts,  arising  from  common  or  &om 
peculiar  qnalitiee,  or  merely  from  contradiction.  .  .  .'  Thus  an 
object  is  observed  concerning  which  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
it  be  a  man  or  a  post;  the  limbs  which  would  betoken  the  man,  or 
the  crooked  trunk  which  would  distinguish  the  post,  being  equally 
unperceived.  Again,  odour  is  a  peculiar  qutUity  of  earili :  it 
belongs  not  to  eternal  subetanccB,  as  the  etherial  element,  nor  to 
transient  elements  as  wat«r;  is  then  earth  eternal  or  unetemall 
So  one  tifBrms  that  sound  is  eternal,  another  denies  that  pomtion; 
and  a  third  person  doubts  (remains  in  suspense).  The  sixth  topic, 
'  demoostiated  trutii,'  gives  Ootoma  an  opportunity  of  noting  the 
contending  theories  of  the  diSeient  schools  of  thought  in  India,  and 
the  rarity  of  any  belief  which  can  claim  the  full  consensus  of 
humanity,  and  he  ends  his  scheme  by  five  or  six  topics,  all  of 
which  relate  to  the  value  of  dissentient  oiinions  and  conborersial 
>  Colebrooke,i.  pp,  311,  312. 
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argumente  ill  estabb'ahing  a  truth  or  convincinga  gainaayer.  Each 
of  these  is  sobJiTided  into  an  almost  endless  number  of  clasBea,  the 
distinctioiia  between  which  are  excessively  minute  and,  I  may 
add,  unimportant.  What  this  portion  of  Ootema's  scheme  jnoves 
more  than  anytbiog  else  is  the  negative  tendency  of  his  mind. 

Summarizing  the  general  features  of  Nyaya  dialectic  eo  far 
as  they  have  been  determined  and  described  by  Western  writ«r8, 
and  comparing  it  with  Aristotle's  '  Organon,'  and  the  numberless 
systems  to  which  that  work  has  given  birth,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  its  emphaaa  upon  the  anaJytical  and  disjunctive  opera- 
tions of  logic.  Instead  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between 
proof  and  disproof,  the  Oiffinnation  of  truth  aa  well  as  the  denial 
of  falsehood,  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  tatter  is  the  chief  function 
of  dialectic,  that  its  ol^ect  when  carried  out  fully  and  unreservedly 
is  more  destructive  than  cousti^ctive.  But  this  is  only  what 
we  might  have  anticipated.  A  stress  upon  ne^tive  rather  than 
upon  positive  proceasee  of  ratiocinalaon  asnniilatee  the  dialectic  of 
Ootama  to  the  other  principal  systems  of  Hindu  thouf^t,  and  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  mysMc  passivity  wfaich  constituteB  the 
mmmum  honvm  of  bis  system.  A  definitive  determination  theo- 
retically, or  a  practical  oonclumon  as  to  which  there  could  be  no 
hesitation,  would  be  on  embarrassment  to  a  man  whose  hightst 
attainment  in  life  were  either  a  passionless  mysticism  or  else 
intellectual  vacuity,  and  who  regarded  annihilation  as  the  final 
oonsummation  of  all  things.  It  might  be  added  that  Gotama'a 
conception  of  the  negative  function  of  logic  is  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  some  prominent  logicians  of  modem 
timee. 

But  in  assessing  the  n^;ative  attributes  of  the  Nyaya  dialectic, 
we  must  remember  that  Uie  part  of  it  on  which  Western  inquirera 
alone  can  form  their  judgments  pnrporta  to  be  constructive ;  there 
renuuuH  a  much  more  lengthy  and  elaborate  portion  which  is 
profeesedly  dedicated  to  polemical  and  destructive  processes,  and 
could  this  be  thoroughly  investigated,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
ne^tion  dt  the  Nyaya  would  appear  in  a  still  more  striking  light 
For  our  purpose,  however,  it  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Hyaya  logic,  like  iha  Sankhya  rationalism,  ends  in  n^^ation, 
Ootjuna's  '  Ataraxia '  is  supreme  and  utter  immobility,  the  mystie 
quietism  which  determines  nothing,  denies  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing — a  condition  distinguishable  only  in  words  from  tlie  final 
absorption  which,  as  the  liberation  from  all  pain,  action,  and 
successive  transmigrationn,  he  proclaims  to  be  the  destiny  of  the 
blessed. 
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III. 

TLe  YedantA  may  be  called,  as  it  has  been  by  one  of  itH  beet 
recent  expositors,'  'the  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Hindus.'  It  is 
moro  theological  than  either  the  Sankfaya  or  the  Nyaya ;  indeed, 
the  term  which  most  clearly  designates  its  chief  feature  is  Fan- 
theism.  It  also  professes  more  fully  than  other  Hindu  modes  of 
thought  (with  the  exception  of  Buddhism)  the  attribute  of  making 
philosophy  the  ground  of  a  religious  cult,  while  another  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  stress  which 
it  places  on  the  text  of  the  Veda,  whence  it  obtains  its  name  of 
Yedanta. 

The  principal  and  essential  tenets  of  the  Vedonta,  to  quote 
Colebrooke,*  are :  '  That  God  is  the  oraniBcient  and  omnipotent 
cause  of  the  existence,  continuance,  and  dissolution  of  the  universe. 
Creation  is  tm  act  of  His  will.  He  is  both  efficient  and  material 
cause  of  the  world  :  Creator  and  nature,  Framer  and  frame,  Doer 
and  deed.  At  the  consummation  of  all  things,  all  are  resolved 
into  Him  :  as  the  spider  spins  his  thread  from  his  own  substance 
and  gathers  it  iu  again ;  as  vegetables  sprout  from  the  soil  and 
retom  to  it,  earth  to  earth ;  as  hair  and  nails  grow  from  a  living 
body  and  continue  with  it.  The  Supreme  Being  (Brahma)  is  one, 
sole-existent,  secondless,  entire,  without  parte,  sempiternal,  infinite, 
inefiaUe,  invariable  ruler  of  all,  universal  soul,  truth,  wisdom, 
intelligence,  happiness.' 

Biohma  is  thus  the  sum  of  all  existence,  material  no  less 
than  spiritual.  Both  Being  and  Intelligence  are  included  in  his 
est«nce — indeed  it  is  under  tie  aspect  of  all-pervading,  all-including 
intelligence  that  his  Being  is  most  generally  conceived  by  the 
Vedantist.  He  is  the  Eternal  impersonation  of  all  conceivable 
knowledge.  As  such  he  is  both  object  and  subject  of  all  human 
science  and  attainment.  In  all  cases  it  is  Brahma  that  knows, 
and  Brahma  that  is  known.  Among  metaphysical  and  theological 
conceptions,  few  seem  to  me  sublimer  than  this.  Indeed,  I  Imow 
none  that  represents  with  such  absolute  completeness  the  divine 
sacrednees  of  knowledge,  and  which  therefore  places  it  before 
humanity  from  such  a  high  ideal  standpoint.  No  doubt  our 
grosser  Western  intellects  find  some  difficulty  in  comprehending 
knowledge  which  has  no  other  object  than  itself,*  but  this  pre- 
sented no  difficulty  to   a  race  <f  thinkers  whose  religion  and 

'  A.  Bmimng,  Bij^agt  tot  dt  Sexmt  ran  den  Vedanta,  p.  19. 

»  Euayt,  i.  p.  3M. 

'  In  his  BDmmaTy  of  the  Vedanta  sjstem  iChriiHanitf  txmtraiUd  irith 
Hindn  Philtaopkg,  p.  xxxL)  Prof.   Ballanijme  Temarks ;  ■  This  conception 
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philosqihy  accuatomed  them  to  Belf-concentraUon,  and  wbose 
highest  intellectu&l  attainment  consisted  of  an  abetnurtioD  so 
severe  or  a  m^sticiBm  bo  exalted  that  consciousness,  the  distdn- 
giiishing  subject,  might  be  Baid  to  have  been  utterly  lost.  A 
aimilar  jealousy  of  the  prerc^tive  of  Brahma  as  the  unconditioned 
makes  the  Vedantist  exti-emely  cautious  in  ascribing  to  him 
attributes  in  the  sense  of  qualities  inhering  in  a  substratum. 
They  saw  that  a  quality  regarded  as  an  essential  charactflristic 
was  itself  a  determination,  and  therefore  had  in  it  a  defining  or 
limiting  tendency.  Accordingly  th^  held  that  while  all  attributes 
of  a  fii-st  cause  exist  in  Brahma,  he  is  nevertheless  '  devoid  c^ 
qualities.' '  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  He  is  absolute  in 
space  and  infinite  in  time;  indeed  these  attribntee  imply  each 
other,  for  the  ilhmitable  must  of  itself  be  eternal,  while  what  is 
bounded  may  be  temporary.* 

Conddered  in  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world,  Brahma  is 
the  alone  source  and  cause  of  all  the  varied  energise  that  exist  in 
the  universe.  Many  are  the  analogies,  similitudes,  &c.  by  means 
of  which  the  different  powers  and  products  of  nature,  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  single  indivisible  substance,  are  exemplified  in  illustra- 
tion of  Brahma's  multifarious  eneigies;  the  same  soil,  e.g.  pro- 
ducing countless  varieties  of  v^tation,  the  same  clay  moulded 
by  the  potter's  manipulation  into  numberless  diversities  of  forms. 
Not  that  Brahma  can  be  influenced  by  material  phenomena  or  by 
the  qualities  of  matter,  for  in  truth  matter  is  an  error,  an  anomaly, 
and  the  material  world  is  an  illusion,  4^e  unreal  semblance  of  a 
vision  which  cannot  deceive  the  man  who  is  awake.* 

of  the  possible  nature  of  knowledge,  i^.  its  existence  apart  horn  any 
objeot  known,  isqaite  at  variance  witli  the  European  view,  which  regaida 
knowled^  as  the  sjnlbesis  of  subject  and  object.'  Bat  he  seema  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  sjnthesis  may  and  often  has  in  Gernum  trans- 
cendentalism assumed  a  form  in  which  Bubject  and  object  are  completely 
merged  in  an  indifference  or  identity,  so  that  each  beoomee  indistinguish- 
able from  tbe  other.  Nor  in  popular  religions  metaphjaica,  so  far  as  they 
are  lepressnted  by  HymnologiBts,  is  tjie  VedanUet  conception  of  ■  subject 
which  is  its  own  object  unknown.  Compare,  a^.  the  following  lines  from 
a  well-known  hymn  in  Hjftani  Aneieni  and  Xadim : 

'When  heaven  and  earth  were  yet  unmade, 

When  Time  was  yet  unknown, 
Thou  in  Thj  bliss  of  majesty 
IHdit  live  and  latm  aJvae.' 

'  Brnining,  Bydra^e,  Sec.  p.  *2.    Colebrooke,  £uagt,  i.  p.  376. 

*  Rruining,  iUij.    Ckileb'rooke,  Eitayi,  i.p.  363. 

■  <  De  vooTstclling  der  weield  is  eene  dwaling,  een  droombeeld ;  dj  ia 
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Ab  the  supreme  source  of  all  the  phenomena  and  all  the 
energies  exiating  in  the  anireroe,  Brahma  is  neceesarilj  the  cause 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  He  must,  therrfore,  be  conceived  as 
involnntarily  controlled  hy  some  pover  superior  to  himself,  as 
the  Olympian  Zens  was  by  &t«i  while  another  result  of  his 
diverse  energizing',  regarded  from  the  stAodpoint  of  the  contem- 
plative observer,  is  his  incomprehensibility.  Hence  it  is  said  '  to 
him  who  knows  him  Brahma  is  unknown,  he  is  known  only  to 
him  who  knows  him  not.' '  Devoat  and  conscious  ignorance  is 
thus  the  only  suitable  attitude  for  the  Vedantist  worshipper. 

What  ia  a  noteworthy  charact^istio  of  the  Tedanta,  and  one 
on  which  it  difFets  from  most  of  the  chief  schools  of  Hindu  thought, 
is  ite  doctrine  as  to  human  souls.  Those  are  regarded  as  parte 
of  Brahma — to  quote  Colebrooke  :  *  '  Individual  souls,  emanating 
from  the  supreme  one,  are  likened  to  innumerable  sparks  issuing 
from  a  blazing  fire.  From  him  they  proceed  and  to  him  they 
return,  being  of  the  same  essence,  the  soul  which  governs  the 
body  blether  with  its  organs ;  neither  is  it  bom,  nor  does  it  die. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  substance ;  and  as  such  infinite,  im- 
mortal, intelligent,  sentient,  true. 

'  It  is  governed  by  the  supreme.  Its  activity  is  not  of  its 
essence,  but  inductive  through  its  organs :  as  an  artizau  taking 
his  tools  laboun  and  tmdergoes  evil  and  pain,  but  laying  them 
aside  reposes,  so  is  tlie  soul  active  and  a  sufferer  by  means  of  its 
organs,  but  divested  of  them  and  returning  to  the  supreme  one, 
is  at  rest  and  is  h^py.  It  is  not  a  free  and  independent  agent, 
but  made  to  act  by  the  supreme  one,  who  causes  it  to  do  in  one 
state  as  it  had  purposed  in  a  former  condition.  According  to  its 
predisposition  for  good  or  evil,  for  enjoined  or  forbidden  deeds,  it 
is  made  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  thus  it  has  retribution  for  previons 
works.  Yet  Brahma  is  not  the  author  of  evil ;  for  so  it  has  been 
from  eternity,  the  series  of  preceding  forms,  and  of  dispositions 
manifested  in  thnn,  has  been  infinite.' 

The  soul  is  encased  in  body  as  in  a  succession  c^  sheaths.  The 
first  or  inner  cose  is  the  intellectual,  th»  next  is  the  mental  The 
third  is  the  organic  or  vital  case;  theee  three  sheaths  constitute 
the  subtle  frame — the  Vedantist  analogue  of  the  'subtle  person '  of 
the  Sankhya  philosophy — which  attends  the  soul  in  its  transmi- 
grations. The  gross  body  which  it  animates  from  birth  to  death  in 
any  step  of  its  tionsmigrationB  is  composed  of  the  coame  elements 
oen  sniijeciief  begrip  van  den  geett,  wsaraan  Diets  object itrfa  bean twooid I." 
Braining,  Bijdrasf,  P'  46. 

>  BminiDg,  kc  p.  13.  ■  Eaafi,  i.  p.  38S. 
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&c.  The  general  teoor  of  Vedantiat  speculation  may  be  inferred 
from  these  remarks.  As  a  rule  it  is  marked  by  extreme  subtle^, 
by  eiceftsive  subdiviaioii,  and  by  a  predisposition  to  sabordin&to 
matter  to  spirit.  Turning  now  to  tbese  freer  features  of  the 
Vedanta  which  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  oar  subject,  we  find 
that  it  has  a  peculiar  and  elaborate  theory  of  ignorance.  Ignorance 
is  the  subjeo'iTe  form  and  collateral  of  matter.  Brahma  being 
intelligence  and  abstract  existence,  ignorance  and  matter  are 
neoessarily  antagooiatic  entities.  No  doubt  they  are  ^so  in- 
evitable on  the  hypothesis  of  a  creation,  for  it  is  through  ignorance 
that  the  cr«&tive  energy  of  the  Snpreme  Being  is  rendered  pos- 
sible.' '  Nor  is  it  lees  inevitable  for  man,  for  without  this 
ignorance  the  soul  would  know  itself  to  be  God,  there  would  be 
nothing  bnt  God.  There  would  be  no  world.' '  It  is,  therefore, 
this  ignorance  that  makes  the  world.  '  Hence,  it  is  defined  as  the 
potentia  (in  the  Aristotelian  sense)  of  the  phentHnennl  world.'  * 
The  bearing  of  this  conception  on  bumtui  knowledge  is  readily 
seen.  Man,  originally  a  portion  of  Brahma  or  infinite  intelligence, 
finds  in  the  actual  world  thoit  his  powers  are  circumscribed,  his 
native  proclivities  thwarted  by  phenomena,  and  by  the  physical 
facnlties  which  enable  Hiin  to  apprehend  them.  He  becomes 
conscious  that  his  soul  is  in  bondage,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
deliverance — his  sole  means  of  reunion  with  the  primal  source  of 
Brahma — in  its  liberation  &om  the  trammels  of  matter. 

The  Vedantist  starts  therefore  yriih  the  assumption  that  matter 
— the  visible  world — all  bis  sensuous  perceptions — are  so  many 
sources  of  error,  fraud,  and  deceit.  He  must  procure  deliverance 
by  a  course  of  Sk^ticial  repreano^  and  religions  asceticism.  His 
senses,  all  the  elaborate  physiological  machinery  which  connects 
him  with  the  out^  world  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  he  must  learn 
to  distrust.  His  appetites  and  emotions,  everything  that  conjoins 
him  with  phenomena  as  objects  of  feeling,  he  must  systomatically 
repress.  To  his  enlightened  consciousness  the  world  must  present 
the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  illusion,  against  whose  glamour  and 
deceptiveneas  he  is  re^joired  persistently  to  struggle.  He  must 
r^ard  himself  as  a  spectator  watching  the  shifting  scenes  of  a 
■  Braining,  jic  p.  49.  *  Ballantyne, wtMprw,  p.  zzxiii. 

*  <  De  onwetendhei'l  wordt  vervolgene  gedefinieerd  ala  de  Ptrtmtia  4»r 
pJumomeimle  Koreld  en  is  dsardoor  ali  Let  ware  weder  iels  materiSeli 
gewordcn.  Door  die  onn-etcDdhetd  wordt  de  acheppende  werkzaamheid 
van  het  Opperwezen  mogelijk  gemaakt,  want  daAidooi  zijn  in  bet  boogste 
wezeD  vereenigd  de  volmaakte  mat,  die  zijn  eigealijh  wezen  vonnt,  en  de 
werkendc  kracbt.  die  onafsclieidelijk  met  de  illusie  is  verbonden.' — Bruining, 
p.  49  (who  remarks  on  tlie  simlUiit;  oE  Spiaoia's  doctriocs),  note  2. 
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theatre  and  m  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  them  fen-  actual 
events,  or  like  a  man  who  in  sleep  takes  the  illusions  of  dream- 
land  for  solid  substantial  realities. 

Hie  distinotdon  between  tbe  Yedantist  and  the  Qreek  Skeptic 
as  to  the  distrust  of  ordinary  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it  common  to  each,  is  not  far  to  find.  The  Hellenic  thinker 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  caution.  To  the  Hindu  it 
appeared  a  solemn  religious  duty.  With  all  his  natiTe  aptitude 
for  Skepticism,  his  keenness  in  discerning  errors  of  sensuous  per- 
ception or  ratiocination,  the  Qreek  Skeptic,  if  we  except  Herakleitos 
as  doubtful,  never  attained  the  sublime  heights  of  disbelief  in  ob- 
jective existence  implied  in  the  Maya  of  the  Vedantiats.  AJthough 
the  out«r  world  might  occasion  mistakes  in  the  observer,  yet  to  the 
Greek  it  was  real  enough,  indeed  it  constituted  his  only  realm  of 
reality.  It  was  the  world  b^ond  the  grave  that  he  rt^rded  as 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  whereas  t«  tbe  Yedantist,  as  to  the 
Christian  mystic,  the  very  opposite  was  the  case.  To  him  the 
march  of  terrestrial  phenomena,  the  prepress  of  events  in  his  own 
personal  experience,  were  all  as  unreal  as  the  scenes  of  a  phantasma- 
goria. He  deUghted  to  probe  below  the  surface  of  phenomena  and 
to  reach  the  immanent  spirit  and  reality  underlying  them — to  get 
beneath  the  changes  of  time  to  the  durable  realm  of  eternity — as  if 
they  were  really  separable ;  to  dive  below  the  material  universe 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  infinite  space.  Matter,  his  experience, 
qnickened  by  religious  fervour  and  transoradental  aptitudes,  assured 
him  was  subject  to  change,  fluctuation,  growth,  and  decay;  he 
posited  a  spiritual  entity  liable  to  none  of  those  vidssitndes.  His 
own  mental  being  was  also  the  object  oC  change,  sensational,  intel- 
lectual, and  emotional,  the  plaything  of  an  environment  alien  to 
its  birth,  constitnljon,  and  destiny ;  and  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  merge  it  in  the  infinite  being  of  reality.  This,  the  attainment 
of  Brahma,  was  the  common  haven  of  his  intellectual  search  for 
immutable  truth,  of  his  ethical  dewre  for  supreme  perfection,  of 
his  devotional  aspiration  for  final  union  with  the  Supreme.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  gained  when  the  peiBonal  conedousuees  became 
indistinct,  when  the  soul  recc^ised  herftelf  s  lirahma,  when  the 
boundary  Une  between  subject  and  object  became  lost  in  a  hazy 
se mi-con sciousneea  capable  of  diRtinguishiDg  nothing.'  To  eflect 
this,  the  potent  agencies  of  religions  devotion,  mental  concentration, 
physical  asceticism,  were  employed.  Doubtless  the  result  of  these 
efforts  was  tbe  enbmei^ng  of  the  Hindu's  phj-sical  environment  in  a 
difiiised  and  misty  iudistinctnees,  resembling  probably  the  waning 
'  Comp.  Bruining,  p.  85. 
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conadoiisneas  which  a  man  feels  wfaen  goiiig  to  sle^.  This  otmili' 
Uon,  which  was  reallj  due  to  impaired  physical  powers  an  well  as 
to  intense  reflection  within  a  very  orcumscribed  area,  presented 
iteelf  to  the  Yedantist  as  a  partaking  of  Brahma — the  resolving 
of  the  indiTidoal  soul  into  the  All-spirit  of  ih»  unirerBe.  It  is 
tlie  same  stage  which  the  Bnddhist,  with  perhaps  a  truer  percep- 
tion of  its  real  nature,  characterized  as  Nirvana,  in  other  words, 
annihilation. 

Estimated  from  the  intellectual  standpoint  of  oiu-  own  day,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  Vedanfist  mysticism  contains  so  many  elements 
of  mental  freedom  as  some  other  ^pes  of  thought  we  have  inves- 
tigated. It  is  greatly  inferiOT,  for  instance,  to  the  pbiloeophical  sus- 
pense of  the  Greek.  Uncertainty,  distrast  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
induced  in  the  Gtvek  an  addition  of  mental  energy.  The  per- 
petual eqnipcuse  of  antagonisms  kept  his  intellect  in  a  state  of 
healthy  tension.  The  continued  oscillation  between  affirmation 
and  denial  implied  movement,  and  so  br  exercise,  whereas  doubt 
in  the  outer  world  was  the  Yedantist's  mode  of  attaining  mental 
paseivity  and  somnolency.  Still  there  remained  the  important 
fact  that  man's  thought  was  constituted  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
truth  and  knowledge ;  that  existence  only  existed — if  the  tauto- 
logy be  allowed — by  means  of  its  actoal  perc^taon ;  that  thought 
and  being  were  oonditioDal  and  commensurate  each  with  the 
other.  The  starting-point  was  therefore  individualistic  and  inde- 
pendent, whatever  might  be  said  of  the  mystical  goal  wherein  it 
terminated. 

The  resnlt  of  this  latJonalistic  foundation  may  be  further 
traced  in  other  Vedantist  conceptions.  A  pecoliar  stress  on  the 
text  (tf  the  Veda  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  this  school  of 
thought.  Its  utteranoes  were  regarded  as  the  verbal  cause  of 
creation.  It  was  an  authoritative  emanation  from  Brahma.  But 
yet  the  independent  standpoint  of  the  Vedantists,  their  conception 
of  the  human  soul  as  a  part  of  Brahma,  saved  them  from  what 
might  be  termed  Yedalatry.  Hence  they  were  not  inclined  to 
silence  reason  in  the  interests  of  Scripture,  nor  to  take  each  single 
text  as  an  authoritative  ip»e  dixit,  above  question  or  criticism. 
Such  a  position  would  indeed  have  cut  the  ground  from  beneath 
the  chief  article  of  their  creed — the  identity  of  the  himian  soul 
with  Brahma.  They  therefore  discriminated  between  spirit  and 
letter,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  verbal  fetters  or  to  have  their 
spiritual  freedom  nullified  by  textual  reetr^nts.' 

Another  result  of  a  similar  kind  was  the  spiritualiTation  of  their 
'  Culebrooke,  Ettai/t,  i.  376.    Comp.  Bruining,  p.  28. 
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ironhip,  its  freedom  from  dogmatic  and  merely  didactic  proposi- 
tions. To  the  highly  cultirated,  tiuoBoesdeatal  apperceptions  of 
the  Tedautist,  the  limitations  of  written  language  must  have  bean 
tm  embarraaaing  as  those  derived  from  a  material  nniverse,  and  tlieiT 
worslup  seeniB  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  teneta  of  a  harsli  and 
arbitrary  character.  It  was  i^eo  sabjectiTe  in  its  nature,  making 
its  object,  not  interested  interferences  with  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
but  tike  religiooB  edification  of  tlie  worshipper.  Even  the  denial 
of  the  free-will  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  ascription  of  all  its 
acts  to  the  Supreme  Being,  helped,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  its 
identity  with  Brahma,  to  confirm  and  intensifj  rather  than  repress 
its  spiritual  freedom.' 

Nw',  in  mumerating  the  fr«e  aspects  of  Yedantism,  must  we 
leave  out  of  consideratioQ  the  effect  cf  its  belief  in  the  soul's  final 
perfection  as  a  deliverance  from  all  material  restraints,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  matter  which  in  reality  was  ignorance.  It  was 
something  to  have  affirmed  that  redemption  consisted  in  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  that  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties 
alone  could  men  gain  freedom  and  Brahma.  No  doubt  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Vedantist  was  different  from  that  which  we  understajid 
by  the  term.  Its  tendencies  were  negative  rather  than  positive, 
destmctire  rather  than  constructive,  and  its  aim  was  a  mystic 
passivity  in  which  the  individual  appeared  to  be  loet.  But  what- 
ever duaulvantages  pertain  to  such  a  belief  by  reason  of  inordinate 
introspection,  of  intaUectusl  numbness  in  Us  later  stages,  of  defec- 
tive physical  energy,  it>  possesses  the  advantages  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  cf  knowledge  and  humanity,  and  of  counteracting 
d<^pnatbm  r^arded  as  an  ab-exti-a  importation.  These  advaulagee, 
indeed,  VetJantism  shares  with  every  system  of  idealism  and  intro- 
spective independence.  In  common  with  other  Hindu  modes  of 
thought,  it  affords  an  illustration  of  the  imiwrtant  part  played  by 
virtual  Skepticism  in  every  scheme  of  transcendental  thought.  Its 
ultimate  issue,  the  complete  interfusion  of  sulgect  and  object,  of  the 
human  soul  and  Brahma,  was  a  standpoint  which,  though  dissimilar 
from  other  goals  of  Skeptidsm,  e.g.  the  Ataraxia  of  the  Greek 
Skeptic,  was  just  as  impatient  of  arbitrary  and  authoritative  dic- 
tation from  without.  It  was  a  dogma  so  fiir  Skeptical  that  it  was 
absolutely  desti'uctive  of  all  dogmas  excepting  itself. 

'  We  have  the  same  cauBes  prodoctivo  of  the  same  effects   in    the 

religious  philosophj  of  Malebraoclie. 
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Although  Buddhism  is  not  genemlly  classed  EimoDg  Hinda 
modeB  of  thought,  no  sketch  of  Ori«nt&I  Skepticism  would  be  com- 
plete thftt  took  no  aocoont  of  what  may  claim  to  be  its  most  strik- 
ing  mauifeetation.  In  Buddhism  we  are  confronted  with  a  scheme  of 
dogmatic  negation  which  is  not  only  a  eystenL  of  philosophy,  but  oue 
of  the  most  widely  extended  of  the  religions  of  humanity.  To  me  the 
phenomena  seems  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  records  of  philo- 
sophical unfaith.  In  ancient  Crreeoe  and  in,modem  Europe  we  have 
unbelievers  and  Atheists  as  individaalti,  and  occasionally  in  schools, 
but  here  is  an  elaborate  scheme  of  the  blankest  negation  which 
reckons  as  its  adherents  no  leas  a  number  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty-fire  million  human  beings.  Nor  is  its'  extent  as  a  principle 
of  Negation  less  remarkable  than  its  wide  diffusion.  The  total  sus- 
pense of  the  Oresk  Skeptic,  the  Free-thought  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
most  negative  among  modem  schemes  of  thought,  all  pale  into  utter 
insignificance  compared  with  Buddhist  Nihilism.  All  the  schools 
of  Hindu  thought  represent  varying  phases  of  doubt.  We  find  in 
them  denial  of  creation,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  ordinary  modes 
of  knowledge,  of  material  existence;  but  in  each  case  there  is  a 
reserve  of  belief  in  something,'if  in  nothing  else  at  least  in  infinite 
spirit  and  in  humaD  oonRciousness.  But  in  Buddhism  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left,  or  I  should  say  absolute  nothing  alone  is 
left.  The  universe  is  swept  clean  of  allconceivableobjecteof  fiiith, 
and  a  clearance  no  lees  complete  is  effected  of  all  subjects  of  faith. 
The  Buddhist  has  one  deity,  one  sole  object  of  contemplation,  one 
sole  article  of  belief,  one  motive  of  his  enei^es,  one  single  object 
of  his  aspiration,  and  that  is — Nothingness.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  unfitness  of  negative  modes  of  thought  for  certain 
natione  or  epcfchs  or  under  given  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be 
asserted  in  the  face  of  Buddhism  that  negation  even  of  an  extreme 
kind  cannot  claim  a  prominent  place  among  the  convictions  of 
humanity.  Nor  is  our  wonderment  at  such  a  phenomenon  lessened 
when  we  come  to  investigate  it  further,  for  we  find  that  so  fitr  from 
an  utter  denial  of  beliefs  almost  universally  held  among  men  operat- 
ing detrimentally  to  Buddhists,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  religion  of 
negation  has  contributed  to  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of 
not  afew  of  the  Eastern  races  among  whom  it  has  been  disseminated; 
while  as  to  its  effect  on  ethical  practice,  no  religion,  with  the  Bingle 
exoeptaon  of  Christianity,  has  a  purer  code  of  morals  than  Buddhism. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  protest  of  history  and  of  indis- 
putable fact  against  the  allegation  so  oHen  made  that  morality  is 
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under  all  drcuuiBtancea  and  aniongall  peoples  so  inseparably  joined 
to  definite  theological  belieft  that  it  cannot  eziet  without  their 
authentication  and  support. 

The  mythical  but  in  many  respects  beautiful  legend  of  Sakya 
Muni  ie  too  well  known  in  modern  literature  to  need  recapitulation 
at  our  hands.  A  prince,  inspired  by  the  physical  evils  of  humanity, 
especially  by  it8  liability  to  aickneea,  old  age,  and  death,  conceives  the 
purposeof  liberating  his  fellow- men  from  these  various  ills.  Finding, 
however,  that  these  are  necessary  incidents  of  existence,  his  project 
assumes  the  audacious  but  indisputably  thorough  form  of  minimiz- 
ing their  source,  in  other  words,  of  suppresdng  those  feelings,  impulses, 
and  eufOf^  which  constitute  the  prominent  features  of  vitality.  He 
thus  endeavours,  and  this  is  the  main  object  of  his  teaching,  to  induce 
an  emotional  and  intellectual  passivity,  a  condition  of  self-negation 
hardly  distinguishable  from  death.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because 
in  common  with  other  Hindu  thinkers  Sakya  Muni  also  believes 
in  the  indeGnite  prolongation  of  existence  hy  means  of  transmigra- 
tions. His  conception  of  entire  freedom  is  therefore  a  state  of  absolute 
extinction,  which  he  calls  Nirvana.  We  thus  perceive  that  the 
Buddha's  search  wss  not  so  much  for  intellectual  as  for  what  he 
esteemed  practical  truth,  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the  miseries  of 
life  and  repeated  births.  No  doubt  esistenoe  presented  itself  to  him 
as  in  a  sense  erroneous,  not  as  being,  like  the  Maya  of  the  Vedantist, 
an  illusion,  but,  in  Schopenhauer's  meaning,  '  a  uselessly  interrupt- 
ing episode  in  the  blissful  repose  of  nothingness.'  Truth  in  Sakya 
Muni's  conception  was  the  synonym  of  absolute  negation  ;  for  this 
alone  was  permanent  and  unchangeable.  Every  mode  of  existence 
being  a  departure  &om  this  truth  was  of  necessity  a  falsehood. 
Hence  the  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  ideas,  opinions,  passions,  and 
wishes,  were  proved  to  be  {alse.  They  emphasized  and  rendered  obtru- 
sive the  existence  which  was  itself  a  lie,  besides  adding  toito  inevit- 
able unhappiness.  To  a  certain  extent  Sakya  Mtmi  endeavoured  to 
divei-t  all  these  human  passions  and  deeires  by  concentrating  them 
on  the  nothingness  which  was  the  sole  deity  and  heaven  of  his  fiiith, 
but  the  concentration  was  in  point  of  fact  only  another  mode  of  repres- 
sion. The  disciple's  culminating  point  of  excellence  was  gained  when 
the  aspiration  was  lost  in  the  nothingness  it  desired.  The  attempt, 
though  impossible,  was  characterized  by  such  inimitable  daring, 
such  a  superb  contempt  for  the  ordinary  convictions  of  mankind, 
that  one  cannot  help  admiring  it.  Undoubtadly  there  could  he  no 
error  or  pain  or  any  othor  evil  without  existence.  No  expedient 
can  be  so  effective  in  preventing  viKual  error  as  destroying  one's 
eyesight,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  totally  deaf  to  hear 
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AJsel;.  All  the  nmleadiiig  peroeptionB  ftnd  inf^^ncea  on  whidi 
Greek  tad  other  SkepticB  laid  such  steess  had  the  gronad  cut  from 
beneatJi  them  by  such  an  unconditional  negation  as  that  of  Sakjs 
Muni's.  If  the  negation  propounded  as  a  dogtOA  really  included 
iteelf,  just  as  Greek  Skepticiaat  was  held  to  involve  its  own  self- 
deebvctioD,  that  was  a  oompar&tively  small  matter.  If  it  involved 
a  palpable  contradiction  of  sensation  and  conscionsnees,  the  con- 
sequence was  still  less.  The  aspirant  after  absolute  nothingnen 
might  have  grimly  retort«d  that  he  had  no  wish  to  save  {kod 
ultimate  annihilatiaD  even  his  own  dialectical  weapons.  Besides 
which,  all  philosophera,  even  those  whose  designs  are  not  nihilistic 
but  dermatic,  show  an  admirable  capacit)>  for  ignoring  both  materia 
and  mental  objections  to  their  conclusions,  and  from  their  veiy 
standpoint  BuddUst  thiokers  are  peculiariy  liable  to  charges  of 
gross  selfHXintradiction. 

la  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission — the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  of  extinction — the  great  Indian  Liberator  had  to  oppose 
the  influence  <tf  the  Brabmans,  and  especially  to  break  the  yoke 
of  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  chains  by  which  th^  had  bo  long  held 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  slaveiy.  From  the  Brahmaoical  point 
ot  view,  he  is,  therefore,  a  Skeptic  and  a  Free-thinker,  one  who 
opposed  himself  to  the  religious  usa^^  and  tnditions  of  his 
ancestors,  while  he  in  return  characterised  his  foee  as  hypocrites, 
(^rlat«ns,  the  interested  protectors  of  error,  fraud,  and  ignorance. 
Not  that  Bud<lbism  diflered  from  Brabmanism  as  to  their  commim 
posaession  of  the  starting-points  of  all  Hindu  speculation.  Both 
agreed,  e.g.  as  to  existence  being  an  evil,  as  to  the  suprrane 
necessity  of  deliverance  ftvm  it,  not  only  io  the  present  but  in 
the  future.  They  differed  only  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  object.  The  Brabmans  inculcated  sacrifices,  ritual  ob- 
servancee,  implicit  submission  to  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  a  dde- 
rential  regard  to  their  own  priestly  traditions,  and  a  profound 
revereuoe  for  their  sacred  persons — in  a  word,  th^  eiyoined 
those  ideas,  principles,  and  tondencies  which  are  usually  comprised 
in  the  term  sacerdotalism.  Sakya  Muni,  on  the  other  hand,  start- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  a  moralist  and  philosopher,  demanded 
self-discipline,  the  forcible  suppression  of  all  passions  and  desires, 
whatever  disturbed  the  even  currfiDt  of  existence.  To  attain  this 
he  devised  a  routine  of  singular  efficacy  for  his  purposes,  derived 
from  his  own  experience  and  indicating  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  motives  which  mostly  govei-n  human  conduct  He  suggested  to 
his  disciples  self  imposed  austerities  and  incessant  contemplation. 
There  was  thus  a  radical  difierenoe  between  the  dependence  on 
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the  extamal  means,  offices,  and  perbons  which  the  Brabmans 
taught  and  the  self-reliant  individualiBin  which  formed  a  maiu 
principle  of  Bnddhist  thought.  Another  impcartant  distinction 
between  tiiem  belongs  to  their  modes  of  promulgating  their 
teepectiTe  creeds.  The  Brahmana,  like  all  ancient  sacerdotal 
castes,  adopted  the  high  aathoritative  tone  becoming  their  profes- 
sion ol  being  the  exclusive  posseesore  of  divine  revelation,  whereas 
Salcya  Muni  propagated  his  doctrine  by  preaching,'  or  in  other 
words  bj  reasoned  persuasion.  This  is  one  among  several  points 
of  edmtlarity  in  which  he  has  been  likened  to  the  Protestant 
Bef<»?mers  in  their  attitude  against  Soman  GathoUdsm.  Nor 
was  it  only  agMust  the  dominant  priesthood  that  Sakya  Muni 
waged  his  war  of  Uberation.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  move- 
ment he  initiated  was  mora  sodal  than  religious.  His  repudia- 
tion of  the  caste  system,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  declaration  of  human  equality  that  India  had 
ever  received.*  Nor  was  his  doctrine  of  human  liberty  less  effective 
against  the  tyranny  <d  Indian  princes.*  Even  hb  main  position 
of  the  evil  of  existence  and  the  desirability  of  its  termination, 
however  benumbing  to  the  energies  of  the  individual  believer,  was 
clearly  a  manifestation  of  hostility  to  'the  powers  that  bt,'  and  hence 
indirectly  subserved  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  There  was  also 
in  Buddhism  the  distinction  of  superior  disinterestedness  (another 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  Protestant  Beformstion).  Instead  of 
being  indebted  for  spiritual  guidance  and  final  entandpation  to  the 
interested  and  well-paid  labours  of  the  priesthood,  bis  followers  hod 
to  achieve  their  deliverance  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  His 
apoetles  wera  all  like  himself  mendicants,  but  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  calling  were  rigidly  forbidden  to  ask  for  alms  or  food. 
Quite  in  harmony  with  the  entire  mental  independence  fostered 
by  Buddhism  is  its  r^ection  of  the  Yedas.*  I  do  not  mean 
that,  like  the  Sankhya  and  even  the  Tedanta,  it  made  free  with 
the  sacred  text,  for  it  went  further  and  denied  unreservedly  its 
authoritative  chataot«r.  Instead  of  this,  Buddhists  took  the 
personal  teaching  of  their  founder  as  their  standard  of  faith.  It 
may  be  granted  that  the  personal  autJiority  of  Sakya  Muni  as- 
sumed after  a  time  an  unduly  dogmatic  aspect,  but  no  one  who 
knows  the  influence  of  the  Yedas  on  orthodox  Hindu  thought 

'  Bnnioaf,  io  bis  IrUroduetUn  a  VHittmre  dv  BuddMtme,  p.  194,  points 
oot  that  Bitkya  Muni  was  the  Srst  Indian  teacher  who  made  disciples  bj 
preaching. 

'  Bumonll,  Iittred.  pp.  149-Gl.  *  Camp.  Bomotif,  Introd.  p.  199. 

*  Bomoof,  Inttvd.  p.  S17. 
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will  dispute  that  the  rejection  of  ite  divine  authority  in  th« 
naiTow  sense  in  which  it  was  sffirmed  by  the  Brahm&ns  wu 
eesentially  a  contribution  to  mental  and  T«ligiona  freedom. 

Thus,  whatever  ite  defects  as  an  instrument  of  culture  and 
<»Tilization  as  we  understand  the  terms,  we  must  allow  that  most 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  Buddhism  operated  in  the  direction 
of  liberty  and  in  opposition  to  Dogma.  Like  Kapila,  from  whom 
he  perhaps  derived  his  Free-thinking  and  Skeptical  inspiration, 
Sakya  Muni  occupies  in  Hindu  speculation  an  analogous  position 
to  that  of  Sokratea  in  Hellenic  philosophy.  He  is  a  protaster 
against  the  religious  creed  and  the  social  system  and  traditions  of 
his  country.  He  conceives  and  promulgates  his  teaching  in  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-men,  for  Sakya  Muni  is  moved  by  the  pain 
as  Sokratea  is  by  the  false  knowledge  of  mankind.  Both  agree 
also  in  making  the  individual  his  own  self-centre  of  knowledge, 
distrusting  and  dissolving  as  much  as  possible  the  connecting 
links  of  sensation  which  join  him  to  the  outer  world,  concentrating 
his  thought  on  his  inner  being,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
self-absorption  of  extreme  idealism  in  the  ease  of  the  Greek,  and 
for  Nii'vana  in  that  of  the  Buddha.  Buddhism  thus  made  the 
emancipation  of  humanity  the  supreme  aim  of  its  effiirts;  and  if 
it  carried  this  notion  of  freedom  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Qreek 
and  Hindu  thought,  even  to  &6  extent  of  making  it  synonymous 
with  extinction,  this  was  an  error  necessitated  by  the  Hindu 
standpoint,  and  the  Feesimism  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their 
thought.  Buddhism  is  indeed  only  the  logical  outcome  of  Indian 
speculation,  and  Nirvana  iteelf  only  a  stage  or  two  beyond  the 
termini  of  most  other  lines  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Kor  is  it  un- 
important to  notice  the  similarity  of  methods  by  which  Sokratee 
arrived  at  his  suspense,  and  Sakya  Muni  attained  Nirvana.  In 
both  casee  the  progress  was  through  knowledge.  Sokratee  taught 
that  the  advance  of  healthy  knowledge  involved  a  growing  con- 
viction of  ignorance,  and  in  this  conviction  when  complete  he 
found  the  highest  wisdom.  Such  a  condition  he  described  in 
his  own  case  as  knowledge  of  nothing.  Similarly,  by  concentrated 
thought  and  devout  contemplation,  Sakya  Muni  attained  a  mental 
vacuity  still  more  profound,  one  in  which  not  merely  conscious 
knowledge  but  life  itself  speared  extinguished.  So  that  the 
nothing  in  which  the  research  of  the  Greek  thinker  ended  be- 
came intensified  and,  if  the  paradox  be  allowed,  embodied  in  the 
entity  or  non-entity — nothingness,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Sakya 
Muni. 

But  though  the  final  scope  of  Buddhism  be  thus  a  n^ation  so 
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blank  sa  ta  be  almost  beyond  the  limite  of  conceivability,  like 
so  many  other  syatenis  of  a  negative  kind,  it  ifi  based  upon 
dogmatiam.  The  fonr  primary  tenets  which  may  be  said  to 
form  the  creed  of  the  Buddhist  are  :  1.  Existence  of  piun ;  2.  The 
passions  and  desires  partake  of  pain ;  3.  Pain  ceasee  by  Nirrana ; 
while  the  4lli  sets  fortJi  the  road  or  means  of  arriving  at  Kirvana. 
llieee  are  the  bases  of  the  Bnddhist  ^th,  and  this  is  ita  mode 
(£  affirming  the  indecomposable  facts  of  consciousness.  Pain, 
with  its  concomitants  of  intense  feeling  and  perception,  was  to 
Sakya  Moni  the  eqvdvalent  of  sensation,  and  therefore  of  life. 
Indeed,  the  Pessimistic  views  of  existence  which  he  shared  with 
most  other  Hindu  thinkers  served  to  make  the  painful  a-tpect  of 
life  more  familiar  than  any  otlier.  He  woald  perhaps  have 
slightly  modified  the  Cartesian  axiom,  and  instead  of  eaying, 
*  Gogito,  ei^  sum,'  would  have  said, '  J  feel  pain,  therefore  I  exist.' 
Of  oourse  consciouene^'S  is  in  either  case  the  elementary  principle, 
which  is  assumed  for  the  time  being  to  be  proc^  to  analysis 
though  the  Ego  beyond  which  Descartee  thought  it  impossible  to 
go  was  only  a  transition  stage  in  the  Buddha's  subtle  and  daring 
progress  to  self- extinction. 

But  as  a  stai-ting-point  existence  was  the  problem  which  the 
Buddha  set  himself  to  solve,  and  the  solution  of  which  he  found 
in  annihilation.  Not  tliat  he  regarded  the  problem  from  the 
physicist  point  of  view,  whence  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
Greece  attacked  it.  To  Sakya  Muni  as  to  other  Indian  pbilo- 
sophers  all  existence  was  merged  in  humanity.  All  life  was  only 
human  life  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  the  individo&l  life  of  man 
was  but  a  unit  in  an  infinit«  numerical  series.  This  foct  made 
the  stndy  of  human  existence  of  paramount  importance.  One 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  Buddhist  faith  describes  the  diflk«nt 
categories  or  stages  of  being  which  are  Bupposed  to  stand  to  each 
other  in  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  They  ai-e  as  follows :  1.  Ignor- 
ance or  Notbingnees ;  2.  Concepts  or  Ideas ;  3.  Consciousness ; 
i.  Kame  and  Form ;  6.  Six  seats  cJ  sensible  qualities  and  manas 
(heart);  6.  Contact;  7.  Sensation;  8.  Desire;  9.  Attachment; 
10.  Birth;  11.  Existence  ;  12.  Old  Age  and  Death.  The  series 
is  remarkably  not  only  as  manifesting  the  p^chological  acuteness 
which  distinguishes  all  Hindu  bought,  but  because  the  first  nine, 
which  represent  progressive  stages  in  hnman  knowledge,  are  re- 
garded as  conditions  t^  existence,  and  hence  made  to  precede 
birth.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  Buddhist  theory,  tliat  a  man's 
actual  life,  even  when  terminated  by  Nirvana,  is  only  the  last  of 
an  infinite  number  of  existences  which  he  has  already  passed 
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through.  These  twelve  categories,  with  the  foar  primary  troths 
fth'eadj  mmitioned,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  d<^matic  system  of 
early  Buddhism.  In  reality,  however,  Buddhism  is  &  creed  ot 
one  article.  Categories  of  existence  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  can  have  only  a  subordinate  interest  for  pemons  whose 
main  belief  as  well  as  chief  aspmtion  is  non-existence.  At  most 
such  articles  of  faith  are  only  like '  liie  basis  of  many  another 
doubting  and  negative  belief,  intended  to  be  provisioiial,  and  to 
give  way  before  the  destructive  issues  it  eventually  raises.  Indeed, 
few  creeds  contain  more  contradictions  and  divergent  principles 
^tan  Buddhism. 

There  seems  a  curious  parallel  in  the  circumstance  that  a  free 
inquiring  anti-dogmatic  movement  opposed  to  the  popular  creed 
should  in  India,  as  in  Greece,  be  associated  with  a  reformed  code 
of  mora!s,  and  that  in  both  instances  Ethics  shoold  assert  its 
authority  independently  of  religious  sanctions.  Just  as  8okrat«e 
taught  that  virtue  was  itself  supreme  and  needed  no  adventitious 
sanction  from  any  external  or  supemataml  authority,  so  Kapila 
and  Sakya  Muni  both  inmated  on  the  strict  performance  of  all 
human  dntiee  without  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deity.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  Uiat  t^e  Hindu  thinkera  did  not  rise  to  thoee  heights 
of  unconditional  morahty  to  which  other  philosophers,  e^.  Sokrates 
and  Kant,  attained.  Kapila  inculcated  virtue  as  a  means  of 
emancipating  the  soul  from  the  shacklea  of  matter,  and  Bw> 
th^lemy  St.  Hilaite  well  sums  up  the  scope  of  Buddhism  in  the 
words :  '  It  guides  men  to  et^ruil  salvation,  or  rather  to  the  nothing- 
nens  which  it  confotmda  with  it,  by  the  road  of  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  aosterities.' '  No  doubt  to  our  minds  the  cultivation  of  virtue 
as  a  means  and  path  to  nothingaeas  does  not  present  itself  as  an 
incentive  of  a  very  forcible  kind ;  but  to  the  Hindu,  with  impatience 
of  existence  so  deeply  engrained  in  his  character,  it  was  clearly  a 
highly  efficient  perEuaaive.  For  this  reason  Buddhism  must  be 
admitted  to  have  a  de&nent  sense  of  virtue  and  goodness  eon~ 
aidered  a*  their  own  mde.*  With  this  abatement  we  must  allow 
the  substantive  excellence  of  Buddhist  Ethics.  Of  its  founder  St. 
Hilaire  remarks : '  Je  n'h^te  pas  k  ajonter  que,  sauf  le  Christ  tout 
seul,  il  n'est  point,  parmi  lee  fondateurs  de  religion,  de  figure  plus 
pure  ni  plus  toucbante  que  oelle  du  Boaddha.  Sa  vie  n'a  point  de 
tache.  Son  constant  h^roisme  dgale  sa  conviction ;  et  si  la  thtorie 
qu'il  prteonise  est  fausse,  les  exemplee  personnels  qn'il  donne  sont 
irr^prochables.     II  est  le  modMe  achev^  de  toutee  les  vertus  qu'il 

'  Le  Bmddka  H  m  Religim,  p.  142. 

'  Comp.  B,  8t.  Hilaire,  *t  tupm,  p.  lOi. 
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prGche;  son  abn^tion,  ea  charity,  son  inalUrable  douceur,  ne  as 
dementent  point  im  e«ul  inetant,' '  Jtc;  and  of  the  ejstem  which 
Sakj'Ei  Muoi  founded  a  still  more  emiiMDt  autbc^it;  ^  iufonus  us 
that  '  its  moral  code  talcen  by  itself  ia  one  of  the  most  perfect 
irhic^  the  world  has  ever  known.'  '  It  is  difficult  to  eomprebend,' 
saya  a  distiii|^hed  French  writer,  'how  men  not  aeaiEted  by  reve- 
lation could  have  soared  so  high  and  approached  so  near  to  the 
truth.'  '  Besides  the  five  commandments,'  to  quote  Max  Miiller, 
'  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  not  to 
get  drunk,  eveiy  shade  of  vice,  hypocrisy,  anger,  pride,  suspicion, 
greediness,  gossiping,  cruelty  to  animals,  is  guarded  against  by 
special  precepts.  Among  the  Tirtuee  recommended,  we  find  not 
only  reverence  of  parents,  care  for  children,  subnueaioD  to  authority, 
gratitude,  moderation  in  time  of  proq»eri^,  submission  in  time  of 
trial,  equanimity  at  all  times,  but  virtues  unknown  in  any  heathen 
system  of  morality,  such  as  the  duty  at  forgiving  insults  and  not 
rewarding  evil  with  evil.  All  virtues,  we  are  told,  spring  from 
Maitri,  and  this  Maitri  can  only  be  translated  by  charity  or  love.'  * 
A  peculiarity  of  this  charity  in  Buddhist  teaching  is  its  free  exten- 
sion to  the  whole  of  humanity.  This  was  the  motive-principle 
by  which  it  was  enabled  to  subvert  for  a  time  Uie  iniqnitous  and 
tyrannical  caste- system,*  and  therewith  to  efi'ect  the  greatest  social 
revolution  ever  experienced  in  India.  Nor  among  Buddhist  virtues 
must  we  foiget  to  enumerate  the  detestation  of  lying  in  all  its 
phases  which  it  inculcates. 

But  it  is  not  with  its  moral  excellences  so  much  as  its  philo- 
sophical conclusions  that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Buddhism 
has  given  rise  to  many  types  of  Negation,  as  we  might  indeed 
have  anticipated  from  its  apotheoeis  of  annihilation,  for  we  reach 
in  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhist  the  culminating  point  of  negative 
doubt,  just  as  in  the  Greek  suspense  we  attain  the  extreme  point 
of  pure  Skepticism.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  is  mstmctive,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the 
ohaiacteristice  oi  Uie  race  to  which  the;  severally  belong.  To  the 
Greek  every  aspect  of  nature  and  life  was  replete  with  activity 
and  enji^rment.  In  the  free  exercise  of  bis  mental  bcultiee  be 
found  as  great  delight  as  in  the  physical  contests  of  the  palnstra. 
pig  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  serenity  consisted  in  the  equipoiung 

'  Le  Bmtddha  ct  la  Religiim,  Intiod,  p.  v. 

*  Mai  Hilller,  iTiipifivm  a  Ofrman  WarluKop,  L  p.  320. 

•  nU.  p.  331. 

'  Comp.  Biunonf,  Tntrvd.  p.  303.  B.  St.  Hilnire,  le  Seuddha,  kc, 
pp.  144, 146. 
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of  diBcmpant  and  antagoiUBtic  belie&  The  Hindu,  on  the  othfv 
band,  r^arded  all  nature  and  existence  ae  an  uumitig&ted  evil,  to 
be  minimized,  thwarted,  and  represBed,  or  eke  escaped  from  with 
all  poaaible  celerity.  Hib  higfaest  attainment  and  greatest  delight 
was  a  state  not  of  stolid  but  intelligent  psssivi^.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  inoonsistencies  in  his  mode  of  thought  that  he  thus 
attempted  to  unite  what  was  really  incompatible— the  acquisitioa 
by  knowledge,  study,  and  contemplatioQ  of  an  immobility  dose 
akin  to  intellectual  inanition.  No  doubt  it  was  the  appetitJre 
part  of  his  being  that  be  was  especially  desirous  of  subduing — 
the  desires,  passions,  impulses,  and  volitions  that  disturbed  his 
equanimity ;  but  such  a  treatment  based  upon  physical  austerities 
must  in  reality  have  afiected  hu  intellectual  powers.  The  placid 
serenity  and  passionless  quietude  attained  by  a  persistent  reptcssion 
of  all  vital  enei^  is  only  purchasable  at  a  cost  of  some  portion 
of  vitality  itself.  Indeed,  perfect  Nirvana  is  synonymous  with 
death,  or  rather  with  extinction.  "Diwe  was,  however,  an  inferior 
kind  in  the  power  of  the  living.  This  coosisted  in  Hie  imperturbable 
calm  generated  by  asceticism  and  devout  ccmtemplatitm.  Hie 
Buddhist  employed  all  hia  efforts  to  force  the  different  cnrrent«  of 
his  sensations  and  passions  into  one  single  channel.  Shutting  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  outer  world,  he  concentrated  all  his  foculties  of 
mind  and  body  on  the  contemplation  <^  eternal  nothingness.  The 
tension  of  abstraction  by  whii^  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this  has 
scarce  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  able  to  conceive  nothingness  as  an  independent  entity 
so  much  BE  that  he  took  from  all  existing  objects  within  his  cog- 
nizance the  attribute  of  existence.  Thus  wherever  he  saw  matter, 
he  conceived  empty  space,  while  all  existing  beings  he  imagined  as 
non-existing,  even  himself  with  his  consciousness,  exp^ence,  &c 
he  reckoned  as  not  really  living,  but  as  merely  possessing  so  much 
vitality  of  a  vague  kind  as  enabled  him  to  affirm  his  actual  non* 
existence.  With  bis  perpetual  austerities  and  depressed  energies 
he  had  tittle  difficulty  in  reaching  such  a  stage  of  semi-animation. 
We  must  suppose  tliat  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  mental  conviction 
partook  of  this  physical  inanition.  Indeed,  whatever  its  advan- 
tages in  inducing  such  a  view  of  existence  and  of  the  p^'petual 
transmigrations  to  which  all  living  beings  were  subject  as  would 
justify  the  disgust  with  life  which  was  the  Frimum  Mobile  of 
Buddhist  speculation,  as  a  qualification  for  final  extinction  know- 
ledge was  quite  superfluous.  To  the  Buddhist,  as  to  his  distant 
relative  the  Hebrew  Koheletb,  there  was  no  device  nor  know- 
ledge in  the  grave.     Moreover,  as  forming  part  of  existence  by 
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bei&g  an  attrilmto  of  human  beings,  knowledge  itself  was  tainted 
with  the  poUntion  which  attached  to  everj^biug  living. 

It  is  needless  to  innst  on  the  theoretical  completeness  of  the 
Skeptical  negation  of  Buddhism  and  its  Nirvana.  A  Skepticism 
which  deetrojB  everything  and  which  believes  only  in  nothingness 
is  clearly  the  n«  phia  ultra  of  negative  thought  Kor  is  it  any 
tangible  objection  to  such  an  hypothesis  that  it  is  self-destructive. 
This  the  Buddhist  would  willingly  allow ;  nay  moi-e,  he  would 
r^ard  the  fact  as  a  confirmation  of  his  doctrine.  For  if  he 
admitted  the  proofs  of  hu  own  existence  to  be  beyond  question, 
he  would  be  positing  in  the  realm  of  notlnngness  a  demonstrable 
existence,  in  otlier  words,  he  wonid  be  deetroying  it.  Whatever 
seemed  to  him  to  exist  went  no  further  than  mere  seeming.  The 
world  itedf  was  in  this  respect  only  a  gigantic  unveracity,  iu 
which  the  ignorant  might  poaaibly  believe,  but  which  the  en- 
lightened saw  in  its  true  character  of  inaneness  and  vacuity— to 
use  the  favourite  Hindu  simile — like  the  hollow  of  a  drum.  Pure 
Skeptics,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  carry  their  unbelief  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  consciousness.  It  was  they  themselves 
who  were  unable  to  discover  truth ;  of  the  powers  of  others  they 
dared  not  predicate  dogmatically.  I^rrrhonists,  advancing  a  stage 
further,  maintuned  truth  to  be  indiscoverable,  not  only  by  them- 
selves but  by  all  beings  mmilarlj  constituted.  But  Buddhism 
advanced  far  beyond  both  :  it  took  away  the  standpoint  oS  the 
Skeptic  by  denying  his  consciouBneBs,  while  to  the  Fyrrhonist's 
denial  of  truth  it  replied  by  a  denial  of  everything.  The  ordinary 
'common  sense'  of  humanity  might  well  stand  aghast  at  a  nega- 
tion so  absolutely  blank,  at  a  vacuity  so  nniversal.  Were  it  not 
for  the  evidence  which  the  history  of  pliilosophy  affords  of  the 
power  of  the  intellect  under  given  drcumstancee  to  eliminate 
whatever  is  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  from  the  sphere  of  its 
convictions,  added  to  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  the  Hindu 
passed  &om  matter  to  spirit,  and  from  spirit  to  matter,  without 
apparently  recognising  any  inherent  distinction  between  them, 
such  a  meeeurelees  negation  would  seem  impossible.  Bnt  for 
my  part  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
various  meens  they  employed  for  the  purpose,  the  persuasion  of 
nothingness  as  the  sole  existence  was  really  attained,  and  con- 
scientiously held.  What  seem  to  us  contradictions  between  the 
belief  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  volitions,  actfi,  and'  perceptions  of 
his  ordinary  life  were  evidently  not  contradictions  for  him.  With 
an  introspective  power  maintained  by  constant  exercise  at  a  high 
rate  of  activity  and  comprehension,  be  contrived,  as  did  also  the 
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YedaDtist,  so  to  disoount  and  subtilize  the  factors  of  his  personal 
exLetence  that  the  outer  world  was  for  him  jnst  as  shadowy  and 
phantasmal  as  a  eceae  of  dreamland  It  is  nsnal  to  compare 
with  this  super-subtle  thongbt  of  the  Buddhist  the  efforts  and 
wms  of  Chiiatian  mystics,  and  with  the  Nirvana  of  the  fbrmer 
the  ecstasy  of  the  latter,  but  there  seeme  to  me  a  radical  distino- 
tion  between  them.  The  object  of  the  Buddhist  was  to  realize 
and  rest  in  nothingnces.  The  mystic,  on  the  contrary,  aspirad  to 
lose  his  being  in  God  regarded  as  a  living  personality.  The  first 
was  a  passion  for  death,  the  second  for  higher  and  fuller  life.  On 
the  individuality  of  the  persona  ooncemed  perhaps  t^e  efibot« 
were  not  very  dissimilar.  In  each  case  we  may  assume  that  if 
Dot  lost  it  was  half-merg«d  in  a  vague,  diSiised  sentiment,  as 
well  as  sustained  by  methods  of  a  more  or  lees  violent  and  arti- 
ficial kind. 

We  are  now  In  a  position  to  estimate  roughly  the  relation 
which  Hindu  speculation  has  ki  Hebrew  and  Hellenic  thought.  It 
may  be  said  to  combine  the  special  attributes  of  both,  for  it  unit«e 
the  religiousness  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  philosophical  acumen 
of  the  Greek.  As  a  rule,  its  methods  and  objects  of  reecArch 
are  presented  as  sacred  duties.  It  asserts  the  noble  principle 
of  Scotus  Erigena :  '  Philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  religion  true 
philosophy.'  To  the  old  Hebrew  thinker  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  theocracy  knowledge  was  regarded  as  a  curse,  a 
malign  importation  of  the  adversaiy  of  the  Hebrew  Jahve ;  while 
all  tiie  Hindu  schools  r^arded  it  as  a  means  of  emancipation 
&om  the  great  corse  of  perpetual  existence.  At  a  later  period 
the  pessimism  of  Kobeleth,  the  ccmviction  tiiat,  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  of  pleasure  are  equally  vanity,  furnishes  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  Hindu  and  especially  to  Baddhist  thought.  This 
is  as  dose  a  similarity  as  could  be  expected  &om  two  systems 
starting  from  such  divergent  principles.  The  Monotheism  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  general  Atheism  of  Hindu  speculation  fumiahed 
more  occasions  of  contrast  than  of  reeemblanca 

I  have  already  touched  incidentally  on  the  relation  of  Hindu 
to  Hellenic  thought.  Both  the  Indian  and  Greek  philosopher 
took  existence  for  their  object  of  speculation,  bat  they  approached 
it  &om  difierent  directions.  The  latt«r  regarded  existence  as  a 
pleasorable  but  inevitable  fact,  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  his  theories  and  speculations,  so  &r  as  practicable,  into 
harmony.  Such  an  agreement  when  attainable  constituted  truth. 
If  it  could  not  be  attained,  as  tlie  Skeptic  thought,  a  pmnt  of 
9  might  be  estaUiRhed,  which,  while  allowing  the  un- 
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deniable  fitcU  of  existence,  might  oecse  to  dogmatizo  on  theories 
relating  to  it.  But  the  Hindu  eaw  in  existence  not  so  much  an 
insoluble  problem  intellectually  as  a  painful  illusion  in  actual 
practice.  Truth  for  him  consisted  in  the  permanence  which  he 
identified  with  nothingness.  No  material  phenomenon,  no  result 
of  human  ratiodnation,  no  kind  of  ordinary  exbtence  appealed  to 
him  with  such  al>solut«  authority  aa  the  voiceleaa  whisper  of  the 
Eternal  silence.  Nirvana — abeolute  extinction — formed  his  sole 
conception  of  Ataraxia  or  philosophic  quietude.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Buddhist  to  attain  the  former  were  no  doubt 
similar  to  those  which  the  Fyrrhonist  adopted  to  acquire  the 
latter.  If  the  Greek  discovered  that  his  senses  were  unreliable 
and  deceptive,  so  also  did  the  Hindu.  If  the  one  affirmed  the 
dependence  of  thought  on  sensation,  so  also  did  the  other.  Both 
Greek  Fyrrhouist  and  Hindn  philosopher  reverenced  knowledge, 
but  both  considered  it  asa  means,  not  the  end.  Through  knowledge, 
said  the  Greek,  we  attain  to  a  consciousness  of  Nescience.  By 
knowledge,  said  the  Hindu,  I  attain  annihilation.  It  might  eveu 
be  said  that  both  goab  are  on  the  same  road,  only  the  Hindu 
traversed  it  further  than  did  the  Hellene.  For  conscious  Nescience 
the  feeling  '  I  know  nothing '  must  certainly  precede  in  logical 
sequence  tlie  conviction  '  I  am  nothing.'  But  although  there  exist 
this  umilarity  between  the  two  methods  of  thought,  although  the 
Nescience  of  Bokratee  and  the  Ataraxia  of  Fyrrhdn  are  both 
of  them  allied  to  theKirvana  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  persuasion 
of  non-existence  of  the  Sankbya  philosopher,  there  remains  a  not- 
able distinction  in  respect  of  the  feelings  which  accompany  the 
two  tendencies.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Nescience  and  Ataraxia  of  Greek  thinkers  were  products  among 
other  causes  of  their  optimism.  The  calm  serenity  with  which 
they  enjoyed  existence  made  them  indifferent  to  the  &ct  that 
most  of  the  problems  connected  with  it  were  insoluble,  whereas 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Hindus  were  prompted  by  a  profound  dislike 
of  existence  and  an  ardent  desire  to  escape  from  it.  The  vehe- 
ment repression  of  vitality  required  to  attain  Nirvana  may  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  strengUi  of  this  feeling.  Thus  we  have 
Skepticism  enlisted  in  the  services  of  optimism  on  the  one  hand 
and  extreme  pessimism  on  the  other.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated 
instance,  I  may  add,  of  its  discharge  of  functions  not  only 
divergent  from  but  opposed  to  each  other. 

All  writers  on  Buddhism  are  agreed  that  its  influence  on  the 
whole  has  been  salutary  on  the  various  races  and  peoples  that 
have  come  under  it.    Its  temporary  sway  in  India  had  iibe  e&ct 
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of  freeing  ila  people  from  a  peculiarly  galling  chain  of  sacerdotal 
oppression  and  tyranny.  Wherever  it  has  obtained  ascendent^  it  has 
hamanized  and  refined  Oriental  races  to  a  remarkable  extent.  It 
has  quelled  in  many  cases  their  savageand  revengeful  passions,  has 
instilled  gentleness  and  forbearance,  mutual  kindness  and  sympathy: 
in  a  word,  has  adapted  them  for  sodal  and  national  existence  in  a 
iray  that  no  other  instrumentality  would  have  done.  That  it  has 
not  bad  the  effect  of  iafusiog  indostrial  or  civilizing  energies,  as  wo 
should  underetand  these  qualities,  into  the  dormant  temperaments 
of  Eastern  racee,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  defect.  The  utmost  we 
can  expect  of  any  religious  or  philosophical  system  is  that  it  shonld 
operate  upon  the  natural  lines  of  the  instincts  and  inborn  qualitiee 
of  those  subjected  to  itA  power,  that  it  should  foster  those  susoep- 
tihilitiee  and  develop  those  qualities  tha^  are  worthieet  of  such 
treatment.  This,  it  eeems  clear,  Buddhism  has  successfully  accom- 
plished. On  the  other  baud,  I  am  &r  from  denying  that  the 
extreme  ne^tiDn  which  is  the  vmn  feature  of  Hindu  speculation 
is  at  all  &ee  from  the  objections  that  seem  to  attach  to  every  scheme 
of  dogmatic  negation.  The  remarks  on  this  point  I  have  already 
made  Apropo»  of  Pyrrhonic  negatdon  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
yet  more  extreme  negation  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  particularly  of 
Buddhism.  The  dogma  of  individual  or  universal  extinction,  whatever 
amount  of  wholesome  Skepticism  it  may  imply,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  bar  to  human  inquiry,  and  thereby  to  all  intellectual  progress ; 
and  its  influence  in  this  respect  will  be  the  greater  inasmuch  as  its 
scope  is  practical  no  less  than  speculative.  Pyrrhonist  negation,  as 
we  saw,  was  entirely  speculative,  and  therefore  exercised  little  efiect 
for  good  or  ill  on  the  purely  practical  concerns  of  life.  But  the  case 
was  difierent  as  respects  Hindu  negation.  Here  the  denial  of  the 
facts  of  existence  was  transformed  into  an  imperative  duty,  a 
matter  of  persistent  daily  practice.  It  was  erected  into  a  cult,  and 
thus  invested  with  inviolable  sanctions  and  sacred  authority.  It 
also  appealed  to  the  strongest  desire  of  the  Hindu— complete  de- 
liverance from  eiistence.  Little  as  we  may  appreciate  the  force  of 
such  motives,  we  know  that  they  are  peculiarly  powerful  among 
certain  Oriental  races.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  realize, 
at  least  qiproximately,  the  wide-ranging  and  deeply  seated  nature 
of  Hindu  negation,  and  are  able  to  comprehend  why  all  the  great 
Hindu  schools  of  thought  terminate  either  in  extinction  or  in  some 
form  of  self-absorption  hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 

The  general  consid^:atjons  pertaining  to  our  subject  I  have 
already  incidentally  touched  upon.  I.  We  may  note  the  strange 
peculiarity  of  intellect  which  r^ards  with  instinctive  repugnance 
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the  &ct  of  existeDoe,  vitb  eH  its  inevitable  concomitante.  The 
aensatioDs,  perceptions,  Ac  usually  moat  accredited  among  men 
eeem  to  provoke  in  the  Hindu  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  doubt 
and  conbwliction.  So  for  as  this  describes  the  genuine  Skeptical 
impulse  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Hindu 
Skepticism.  We  must  allow  that  the  sentiment  is  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual,  perhaps  even  more  so.  How  far  the  resultant 
pessimism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  climatic  causes,  to  excessive  and 
morUd  idealism,  or  else  to  the  intellectual  excitation  that  un- 
doubtedly accompanied  the  rise  of  Hindu  philosophy,  is  a  lai^ 
question  we  cannot  enter  upon.  That  pes^mistic  views  of  life  are 
closely  allied  to  intellectual  doubt  is  a  truth  to  which  both  Hebrew 
and  Hindu  thought  bear  witness,  and  is  largely  attested  by  other 
examples  in  the  history  of  philosophy — indeed  the  connection  is  in 
itself  qi]it«  easy  of  comprehensioD ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  case 
of  Hindus  is  that  the  pessimism,  the  contempt  for  and  disgust  of 
life,  seems  to  have  engendered  both  the  philosophic  inquiry  and 
the  final  negation  in  which  it  issued,  instead  of  the  more  usual 
course  of  the  deep^  of  troth  T«eulting  in  a  despair  of  exist«nce. 

IL  Next  in  importance  we  must  place  the  wibiees  of  Hindu 
speculation  to  the  effect  of  idealistic  tendencies  in  inducing  Skep- 
ticism. That  idealism  poesessee  this  tendency,  even  when  it  is 
based  on  positive  grounds  and  leads  up  to  positive  conclusions,  as, 
e.g.  in  the  case  of  mysticism  and  pantheism,  is  a  well-known  &ct. 
Coleridge  onoe  remarked'  on  the  benefit  a  study  of  Behmen's 
works  conferred  on  him  by  preventing  his  imprisonment  within 
the  outline  of  any  given  dogma;  and  examples  of  similar 
latitude  induced  by  idealism  will  meet  us  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations.  Bat  if  this  characteristic  attaches  to  positive 
idealism,  it  is  evident  that  the  transcendentalism  which  is  so  &r 
free  of  d<^ma  that  it  denies  and  repudiates  all  material  existence, 
and  asserts  annihilation  as  the  sole  article  of  its  unfaith,  is  still 
more  libertine  in  its  scope  and  method.  The  mast«rly  facility  with 
which  Hindu  thinkers  involved  both  matter  and  spirit  in  one  homo- 
geneous, or  at  least  undifferentiated,  substratum — spirituaUzdng 
the  material  and  materializing  the  spiritual — gives  the  key  to  many 
apparent  anomalien  in  their  mode  of  thought,  and  conclusively  testi- 
fies t«  their  appreoiatioD  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  mental  liberty 
which  annihilates  space  and  time,  which  is  not  impeded  by  the  con- 
ditions and  facts  of  ordinary  existence,  which  b  equally  at  home  with 
material  concepts  and  the  most  impalpable  of  human  abstractions, 
discerning  no  difference  between  them,  is  one  which  cannot  con- 
'  Biographia  lAteraria,  p.  til. 
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ceivably  be  trftnscended.  Other  idealists,  at  Inast  in  Enropeiui 
conntries,  think  it  neceBsaty  to  apologize  when  their  ethei'eal  fiigbta 
leave  the  doller  intellecta  of  OFdinary  humanity  far  in  arrear.  But 
the  Hindu  tranBcendentaliat  does  not  think  this  needful,  nor  appar- 
ently do  hia  fellow-conntrymen  look  for  such  oonBideration  from 
his  hajida.  They  do  not  for  a  moment  dif^te  that  omnipotence 
of  the  human,  or  at  leasUHindu,  intellect  which,  like  a  magician's 
wand,  transforms  matter  to  spirit,  and  being  to  uothingnesa,  at  will. 
III.  Our  natural  astonishment  at  the  excessiTe  negation  of  all 
Hindu  thought  is  much  leasened  when  we  remember  the  forcible 
means  adopted  for  attaining  and  developing  it.  All  philoeophical 
effort,  be  ita  direction  what  it  may,  is  accompanied  by,  and  depen- 
dent upon,  mental  discipline  and  repressive  measuree  c£  a  certain 
kind.  The  materialist,  e.ff.  minimizes  and  adapts  to  his  own  hostile 
purposes  metaphysical  facts,  just  as  the  idealist  attenuates  the  truUis 
of  physical  existence.  But  no  modification  of  alien  influences,  no 
coercion  of  adverse  matfriolfi,  no  concentration  of  mind  and  body 
on  one  single  object,  can  be  conceived  so  efficiently  adapted  for  its 
purpose  as  the  general  discipline  of  Hindu  thought.  Hindu  philo- 
sophers hove  clearly  understood  better  than  any  other  thinkers 
the  almost  infinite  plastddt;  of  the  human  mind.  They  appear  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle  that  no  belief  is  inb^ently  impossible 
to  the  intellect  if  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  it  are  adopted 
and  pursued  irrespective  of  consequences.  Let  me  read  you, 
fi>r  instance,  a  few  sentences  from  the  '  Bhagavad-Qita,'  which 
describes  the  perfect  man  according  to  the  Hindu  ideal  of  him. 
'  He  who  without  hopes  (of  reward)  restrains  hia  own  thoughts, 
abandons  all  that  he  possceses,  and  renders  his  actions  merely 
oorporeaJ,  does  not  incur  sin.  Contented  with  what  he  receives 
fortiiitooBly,  superior  to  the  influence  of  oppositee,  without  envy, 
the  same  in  success  and  £ulure,  even  titonghheactsheisnotbound 
by  the  bonds  of  action.  The  entire  action  of  a  man  who  ia  free 
firom  self-int«rest  and  devoted,  whose  thoughts  are  directed  by 
spiritool  knowledge,  and  who  acts  for  the  sake  of  sacrifice,  is  as  it 
were  dissolved.  .  .  .  Some  devotees  attend  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
deities  only ;  others  offer  sacrifice  by  the  action  of  worship  only  in 
the  fire  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Some  sacrifice  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  the  other  senses  in  the  flres  of  reetmut ;  some  offer  objects  of 
sense,  such  as  sound,  in  the  fires  of  the  senses ;  and  oilers  sacrifice 
all  actions  of  the  senses  and  of  vitality  in  the  fire  of  devotion 
through  self-restraint,  which  is  kindled  by  spiritual  knowledge. 
Others  also  sacrifice  by  their  wealth,  or  by  mortification,  by  devo- 
tion, by  silent  study  and  spiritual  knowledge,  being  subdued  in 
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their  pasdonB  and  faititful  to  their  tows.  Some  also  sacrifice  in.' 
Bpirstion  of  breath  in  expiration,  and  explnitioii  in  inepiratiou,  by 
blocking  np  tlie  chann^  of  inspiratioii  and  expiration,  desirous  of 
retaining  Uieir  breaUi.  Othen,  by  abstftining  from  food,  sacrifice 
life  in  their  life,' '  Ac.  Without  attempting  an  explanation  of  these 
hyper~myetical  utterances,  and  merely  inmsting  on  their  genenil 
tenor,  it  is  clear  that  this  passage — one  of  a  thousand  similar  ones 
which  might  be  adduced — expresses  a  self-renunciation,  a  oomplete- 
ness  of  negation,  a  self-absorption  which  would  make  Nirvana 
itself  a  posfflble  attunment.  We  have  here  the  abstraction  of  the 
idealist,  the  eameetneas  of  the  religionist,  the  aostorit;  of  the 
asoetic,  the  rnpt  contemplation  of  the  mystic,  and  the  exaggerated 
intensity  of  the  fanatic  all  combined  aa  coeffideute  of  n^ation. 
There  is  indeed  a  deadly  determination  in  impugning  the  &ots 
of  phenomenal  and  individual  existence  which  nothing  can  resist. 
And  this  constitutes  the  peculiuity  of  Hindu  negative  Skepticism. 
In  Oreece  we  find  Skepticism  (including  both  suspense  and  nega- 
tion) as  a  philosophy.  Among  the  Hebrews  it  is  an  evanescent 
outcome  of  theocratic  faith,  but  among  Orientals  it  is  consecrated 
to  a  cult  witii  its  own  form  and  ideal  of  worship,  and  which  num- 
bers among  ite  adherents  more  than  all  the  positive  religions  of  the 
world  taken  logetlier. 


Arundel.  One  obvious  criticism,  Doctor,  to  which  the 
Hebrew  half  of  your  paper  seemed  to  me  open,  vas  your 
determination  to  pose  the  writers  of  Job  and  Koheleth  as 
modem  philosophers  instead  of  considering  them  from  their 
sole  legitimate  standpoint  of  Jewish  theologians.  As  a  con- 
seqaence  you  failed  to  appreciate  the  root-thought  both  of 
Job  and  the  Preacher.  This  might,  I  think,  be  described  in 
the  definition  of  human  wisdom  propounded  hy  the  former, 
'  Unto  man  he  said,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understaodiug.'  I  submit  that  the 
only  idea  of  knowledge  professed  by  au  average  Jew  was 
what  ve  should  call  religious  or  ethico-religious  knowledge, 
and  his  certitude  in  this  appears  to  me  quite  as  distinctly 

■  Bhagavad-Oita,  Thompeoa's  traiu.  pp.  33,  SI.  Comp.  B.  81.  Hilaire, 
p.  160,  and  see  on  the  diacipline  of  the  D; ana,  Bomonf,  Introd.  iic.  p.  168 ; 
Ze  Latiu  de  la  Bmaie  Lot,  pp.  347  and  BOO ;  Bancrjea's  Bialeffue*  int  tlu 
mndu  m^nt-'jikt,  p.  263,  SiC 
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marked  in  the  kt«r  aa  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible. 
You  have  not  in  my  opinion  shown  ub  anything  approaching 
that  pronounced  definitive  doubt  which  can  alone  claim  the 
designation  of  Skepticism.  Occasional  vacillations  or  un- 
certainties are  merely  the  homage  which  the  immensity, 
variety,  and  complexity  of  natural  phenomena  exact  from 
every  thinking  man,  and  they  no  more  favour  inveterate 
doubt  than  an  occasional  ailment  demonstrates  chronic 
disease.  Hence  you  were  led  to  exaggerate  incidental  ex- 
pressions of  impatience,  and  to  elevate  wayward  words  to 
the  rank  of  sustained  permanent  convictions.  No  doubt 
Job's  discontent  at  what  seems  an  exceptionally  cruel  fate  is 
freely  expressed,  but  it  involves  a  total  misapprehension  of 
the  purport  of  the  book  to  make  these  accidental  utterances 
of  individual  suffering  generally  received  modifications  in  the 
national  faith.  Besides,  all  fervent  religionists  affect  what 
appears  to  outsiders  an  undue  &imiliarity  with  the  Deity 
and  an  excessive  liberty  in  criticising  His  acts.  Von  re- 
member, for  instance,  their  ludicrous  claim  of  insight  into  the 
motives  of  God's  providential  dealings  and  their  language 
of  menace  when  tiie  Royal  cause  seemed  prospering,  which 
characterized  the  Pmitan  leaders  in  the  English  Revolution. 
Trevor,  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  criticism,  Arundel. 
You  must  be  aware  that  there  is  an  enormous  consensus  of 
Biblical  authorities  in  &Your  of  the  position  I  advanced,  viz. 
that  Job  and  Kobeleth  both  indicate  a  waning  faith  in  the 
old  theocratic  dogma  of  the  Jews.  I  have  already  admitted 
that  these  writers  fall  back  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
unconditional  affirmation  of  religious  duty,  and  in  this  re- 
spect resemble  other  Free-thinkers ;  but  you  must  confess 
that  their  speculative  wanderings  before  settling  down  in 
this  final  conclusion  are  of  quite  a  Free-thinking  character. 
You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  a  people 
like  the  Jews,  whose  whole  creed  and  taiode  of  thought  were 
religious,  as  you  rightly  remarked,  the  evidence  for  an  im- 
paired or  undermined  belief  may  well  be  less  than  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  more  comprehensive  or  more 
varied  philosophy.  We  may,  I  think,  accept  it  aa  an  axiom 
that  belief  is  emphasized  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of 
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its  area,  whence  it  will  follow  that  an  expresBion  of  donbt 
which  might  be  unimportant  when  the  range  of  conviction  is 
large,  becomes  very  significant  when  it  is  exceedingly  limited. 
That  a  rigid  monotheist,  e.g.  should  question  those  attributes 
which  constitute  the  very  being  of  his  Deity  is  for  him  almost 
the  ne  plaa  uUra  of  Doubt.  MistruBt  of  Providence  in  its 
especial  theocratic  aspect  really  cut  the  ground  from  beneath 
the  whole  &bric  of  Jewish  thought  and  life,  and  this,  I  con- 
tend, is  strongly  marked  in  Job  and  Koheleth. 

Harrington.  For  my  part  I  question  whether  the  field 
of  Jewish  speculation  wae  really  so  limited  as  you  would 
make  it.  The  persistent  eSbrts  of  legislators  and  prophets 
to  confine  all  Hebrew  ideas  within  the  bounds  of  their 
intellectually  speaking  narrow  monotheism,  as  well  as  the 
inculcation  of  the  most  revolting  treachery  and  cruelty  on 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  apostasy  from  the  national  creed, 
seem  to  me  to  point  at  something  more  than  those  occasional 
deviations  towards  idol-worship  which  are  recorded  in  Hebrew 
history.  There  may  easily  have  been  inquiring  tendencies 
and  EUiic  speculations  of  which  we  bave  no  trace  in  Hebrew 
literature,  previous  to  the  time  when  Job  and  Koheleth  were 
written,  and  of  which  these  works  are  accidental  expressions. 
The  latter  book  seems  to  me  quite  unjewieh.  The  writer 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a  Gentile  philosopher  of  a 
free  type — thirst  for  knowledge,  eagerness,  and  it  must  be 
added  unscmpulousness,  in  its  acquisition,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it  when  acquired. 

Mrs.  Harrington.  With  reference  to  another  part  of 
Dr.  Trevor's  paper,  I  must  confess  to  a  doubt  whether  the 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  mind  to  all  secular  knowledge  was  so 
great  as  Dr.  Trevor's  interpretation  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Fall  would  seem  to  imply.  Moses,  e.g.  is  praised  for  being 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  which  I  presume  was  to 
a  great  extent  secular,  and  Solomon's  botanical  lore  is  adduced 
as  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  The  designers  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  workmen  of  the  Temple  are  also  eulogized.  Besides 
which,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  largely  taken  up  with  the 
praise  of  wisdom,  which  certainly  included  more  than  its 
theological  aspect  of  service  rendered  to  God,  if  at  least  one 
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may  rely  on  the  translation  of  the  otl-occarring  words 
'  prudence '  and  '  discretion.' 

Trevor,  No  doubt  you  have  incidental  referencesto  the- 
worth  of  knowledge,  especially  when  of  a  practical  kind,  but 
these  are  too  scattered  and  luiimportaat  to  be  taken  as  the 
ordinary  mode  of  thought  of  the  Jews.  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  there  was  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  partly  but  not  altogether 
in  consequence  of  natural  inaptitude,  a  decided  mistrust  of 
all  speculation  and  research,  and  that  this  temper  of  mind 
was  festered  by  all  the  theocratic  leaders  of  the  nation, 
whether  religious  or  political.  Nor  indeed  do  I  see  how  the 
case  could  have  been  otherwise.  The  principle  of  a  theocracy 
is  as  adverse  to  human  knowledge  and  independent  investiga- 
tion aB  that  of  its  ally,  sacerdotalism.  In  both  cases  the 
inquirer  is  con&onted  at  every  step  with  an  authoritative 
assumption  of  Divine  knowledge  which  renders  further 
reaeareh  impertinent  if  not  useless.  The  oracular  utter^ 
ances  of  Hebrew  seers,  e.g.  were  asserted  as  so  many  ulti- 
mate decisions  which  admitted  of  no  argument  and  could 
not  be  gainsayed.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  Skepticism 
and  Pessimism  are  late  developments  of  Hebrew  thought, 
at  least  I  can  discern  no  adequate  grounds  for  Harrington's 
suggestion  that  Free-thought  may  have  obtained  cnrrency 
before  the  times  of  Job  and  Koheleth.  The  extreme  jealousy 
of  alien  worship  and  the  revolting  cruelty  sanctioned  against 
those  who,  however  innocently,  practised  it,  of  which  he 
speaks,  are  amply  accounted  for  by  the  inherent  exclusive- 
aess  of  Jewish  monotheistn.  They  are  unavoidable  results 
of  theocratic  institutions  and  modes  of  thought. 

Miss  Leycester.  Hebrew  Skepticism — the  dissent  from 
doctrines  claiming  the  character  of  Divine  Revelation — gives 
us  a  foretaste  of  the  dissonance  which  we  shall  have  more 
prominently  brought  before  us  iu  Christian  Skepticism. 
The  moral  in  both  cases  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  in- 
adequacy of  any  scheme  of  Revelation  to  satisfy  the  inquir- 
ing instincts  of  humanity  when  its  doctrines  are  not  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  teachings 
of  human  experience.  ...  As  to  Hindu  Free-thought,  I  own 
I  feel  puzzled  at  its  multitudinous,  many-sided  aspects.     It 
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appears  to  me  to  contain  germs  or  developed  growths  of 
every  philosophy  that  has  ever  esiBted,  Not  ita  least  strange 
feature  is  the  Btarting-point  usually  assigned  to  it.  I  want 
to  ask  Dr.  Trevor  if  he  agrees  with  the  opinion  that  all 
Hindu  speculation  has  been  engendered  by  a  disgust  of 
existence. 

Trevor.  I  do  not.  The  most  ancient  religion  of  India 
— that  of  the  oldest  section  of  the  Veda — seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  Natore-wotsMp,  and  the  earliest  hymns  in 
which  it  is  expressed  are  as  joyous  and  buoyant  and  as 
strongly  marked  by  optimism  as  some  of  the  Hebrew  psalms. 
The  general  change  of  this  mood  of  thought  to  ontology, 
negation,  and  pesgimism  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Brah- 
manic  sacerdotalism,  with  its  stress  upon  certain  ideal  teach- 
ings, especially  upon  the  continuity  of  existence  implied  in 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
co-operating  cause.  But  the  pessimism  which  underlies  all 
Hindu  belief  must  have  had  some  predisposing  causes  in 
the  general  environment  of  the  people,  and  among  others 
perhaps  the  debilitating  effect  of  the  climate  might  claim 
some  consideration. 

Harrington.  We  must  be  carefiil,  I  think,  in  assign- 
ing special  or  local  causes  for  effects  which,  upon  a  broad  view 
of  the  history  of  human  thought,  are  generally,  discernible 
among  all  thinking  people.  A  strong  warrant  for  affirming 
the  substantial  identity  of  intellectual  conformation  among 
all  races  of  civilized  and  thinking  beings  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  great  philosophies  show  a  progress 
iirom  sensation,  experience,  and  optimism  to  idealism,  mysti- 
cism, and  pessimism.  Thus  Greek  philosophy,  starting  with 
the  Ionic  thinkers,  ends  with  the  Neo-Platonists  and  Skeptics. 
German  thought,  commencing  with  Lessing  and  Kant,  has 
now  a  Hartmanu  for  its  chief  exponent,  English  philosophy 
makes  a  {ffogress  from  Ixwke  and  Hobbes  to  Berkeley  and 
Hume.  So  Hinduism,  &om  the  Nature-worship  of  the 
Vedas,  attains  to  the  Skepticism  of  Sankhya  and  the  Nihilism 
of  Buddhism ;  and  Hebrew  thonght,  from  the  joyousness  in 
creation  which  marks  its  earliest  poetry,  ends  in  the  pessimism 
of  Koheleth. 
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Miss  LEYCEffTER.  A  progress  on  similar  lines  of  tlionglit 
would  be  found  to  characteriBe  not  a  few  of  the  great  philo- 
Bophers  of  the  world.  For  that  matter,  B<Hne  such  course  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  htunan  mind  and  its  ooly  possible 
mode  of  acquiring  knowledge,  inevitable.  But  one  of  the 
motive-infiuences  of  Hindu  thought  is  pre-eminently  worthy 
of  praise.  In  directing  ite  efforts  to  deliverance  from  pain 
it  approved  itself  as  humane,  charitable,  and  syntpathetic. 

Habrinoton.  To  my  thinking  the  stress  placed  upon 
pain  by  Hindu  thinkers,  as  well  as  by  a  large  and  increasing 
section  of  modem  Europeans,  as  if  it  were  an  incongruous 
element  in  sentient  existence,  is  utterly  absurd.  I  am  quite 
tired  of  sermons,  treatises,  and  disquisitions  of  all  kinds  on 
the  '  mystery  of  pain.'  Pain  itself  does  not  seem  to  me 
nearly  so  great  a  mystery  as  the  fact  that  so  many  thinkers 
regard  it  as  mysterious. 

Arondeu  Of  course  the  sonrce  of  the  mystery  is  the 
incompatibility  of  the  idea  of  pain  with  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  omnipotence  and  beneticence. 

Harmnoton.  No  doubt.  Men  arbitrarily  promulgate  a 
dogma,  devise  a  particular  conception  of  Deity,  and  then, 
finding  a  large  range  of  actual  &cts  irreconcilable  with  their 
definition,  they  hasten  to  pronounce  th^n  mysterious.  For 
my  part  I  am  heretic  enough  to  wish  to  jveserre  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity  at  the  expense  of  some  portion  of  His 
omnipotence.  Hence  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  matter 
in  some  form  or  other  must  be  eternal,  and  that  allowing  to 
God  the  power  of  moulding,  shaping,  quali^ng,  <Jtc.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  He  created  or  educed  it  out  of  nothing,  as 
some  thinkers,  both  Indian  and  Christian,  say.  Under  such  an 
hypothesis,  and  assuming  the  Divine  beneficence,  pain  would . 
no  doubt  involve  a  stupendous  mystery.  But  suppose  the 
Divine  power  limited  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  Cudworth  put  it, 
or  as  I  should  rather  say  by  inherent  and  indestructible 
properties  of  matter,  then  pain  is  not  mysteriona,  but  the 
most  inevitable  attendant  on  sentient  existence.  Conceive, 
e,g.  such  a  complex  organization  as  that  of  man's,  and  in 
the  very  conception  pain  as  the  effect  of  its  disorders  is 
postulated,  as  are  also  disease  and  death. 
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Arundel.  I  do  not  deny  a  partiality  for  the  line  of 
thought  you  have  juBt  enounced,  albeit  it  does  border  on 
the  ill-defined  limits  which  separate  ortho- from  het«ro-doxy. 
fiat  I  Bbould  rather  make  the  bounds  of  the  Creator's  power 
the  self-imposed  restraints  of  His  own  omniscient  wisdom, 
instead  of  objective  impossibilities  in  brute  matter.  Practi- 
cally, the  result  would  be  the  same,  while  in  theory  we 
should  avoid  the  Manichsean  dualism  which  would  be  the 
outcome  of  your  own  hypothesis. 

Mks.  Harbinoton.  But  why  did  Hindu  thought  thus 
have  an  emotional  instead  of  intellectual  starting-point  ?  It 
could  not  have  been,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  their  possessing 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  physical  organization,  for  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  natives  of  India  and  the  Kast  ture  re- 
markably impassive  and  impervious  to  all  manifestations 'of 
feeling. 

Harrington.  I  take  it  that  we  must  attribute  tbeir 
inwdinatd  stress  on 

Tba  ilia  that  flesh  are  heirs  to, 

more  to  metaphysical  aptitudes  than  physical  qualities. 
Once  Hindu  thought  was  started  in  a  course  of  self-re- 
nunciation, its  own  super-subtle  proclivity  soon  carried  self- 
repression  to  the  extremest  possible  limit.  Moreover,  pain 
from  which  they  desired  emancipation  signified  to  them  not 
merely  the  physical  sufiering  we  imderstand  by  the  word, 
but  every  pronounced  and  obtrusive  state  whether  of  feeling 
or  of  consciousness.  The  Hindus  as  a  race  apprehended 
more  clearly  than  any  other  the  {^ysiological  truth  that 
every  emotion  or  intellectual  perception,  even  those  classed 
as  pleasurable,  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit  induces  suffer- 
ing. This  feeling,  to  which  Shelley  among  English  poets  has 
given  such  distinct  aud  sometimes  piquant  expression,  was 
the  root-thoiight  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
serves  to  explain  both  the  negation  and  pessimism  which 
distinguished  them. 

Miss  Lbtcester.  What  seems  remarkable  is  that  the 
susceptibility  to  the  ills  of  existence  should  have  been  con- 
joined in  the  Hindu  mind  with  a  theory  of  perpetual  existence. 
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I  sbotild  like  some  rationale  of  the  Hinda  strese  (m  trans- 


AfiUNDEL.  A  atill  greater  iocongruity  is  presented  io  the 
coezistence  in  the  same  philosophy — for  Buddhism  is  only 
the  logical  sequence  of  Hindu  speculation — of  the  opposite 
phases  of  thought,  of  continuity  of  existence,  and  its  absolute 
extinction. 

Trevor.  On  the  contrary,  one  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  other.  It  was  the  fact  of  innumerable  successive 
births  constituting  the  destiny  of  every  man  that  gave  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddhists  and  similar  schemes  of  personal  anni- 
hilation the  enormous  influence  which  it  is  evident  they 
possessed.  As  to  transmigration,  more  than  one  theory  might 
be  advanced  for  it«  currency  in  ancient  thought.  1.  It  seems 
a  transference  to  the  individual  of  that  perpetuity  of  life 
which  men's  experience  convinced  them  was  one  great  fact 
of  the  universe.  The  repugnance  to  future  annihilation 
which  Western  and  Christian  teachers  say  is  so  influential 
among  men,  operated  among  Orientals  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. That  personal  consciousnesB  which  we  have  learned  to 
suppose  incapable  of  perishing,  the  Oriental  conceived  im- 
possible to  have  commenced.  2.  The  changes  in  nature  and 
in  certain  natural  products,  animate  and  inanimate,  supphed 
alsti  an  analogy  of  repeated  migrations  from  one  kind  of  life  to 
another.  3.  PosBibly  too  the  observed  variations,  mutabilities, 
&c.  in  the  intellectual  life  of  every  thinker,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience,  suggested 
another  analc^y  to  such  introspective  people  as  the  Hindus. 

Miss  Leycester.  You  have  just  said  that  transmigra^ 
tion  of  souls  was  a  doctrine  of  Oriental  thinkers.  It  seems 
likely  in  the  future  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  occidental 
schemes  of  thought.  Heredity  and  evolution  are  merely 
modem  forms  of  the  same  teaching. 

Harrington.  You  are  indulging  in  one  of  your  para- 
doxical generalizations,  Florence. 

Miss  Leycester.  Not  at  all.  The  devout  Hindu  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  descended  through  a  long  line  of  prior 
existences  of  various  kinds.  The  modem  hereditarian  re- 
gards himself  as  the  offspring  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
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of  u  long  euccession  of  ancestors  going  as  far  back  as  the 
anthropoid  ape,  if  not  to  still  more  rudimentary  forms  of 
life.  No  doubt  the  Hindu  did  not  follow  any  prescribed  order 
in  his  assumed  progress  from  one  life  to  another,  while 
modem  science  makes  such  an  order  a  material  part  of  its 
theory ;  but  this  is  only  the  difference  between  a  crude,  un- 
informed intuition  and  the  elaborate  systematization  wbich 
pertains  to  modem  science. 

Abundel.  There  is  another  diflerence,  Miss  Leycester. 
The  Hindu  conceived  that  it  was  an  individual  soul  that  thus 
passed  from  one  existence  to  another,  while  the  modem 
thinker,  who  is  perhaps  uncertain  of  possessing  a  soul  as  a 
distinct  spiritual  entity,  regards  himself  as  only  a  combioatioD 
of  inherited  aptitudes  and  feculties.  We  may  at  least  safely 
assert  that  the  latter  would  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration with  some  degree  of  vehemence. 

Miss  Leycester.  Possibly,  but  his  repudiation  would 
not  affect  the  &cts  of  the  case.  Whether  what  I  inherit 
from  my  forefathers  be  a  peculiar  combination  of  mental 
and  physical  qnaUties,  or  whether  I  choose  to  state  the 
heredity  in  the  ordinary  form,  that  the  soul  I  now  possess 
once  inhabited  other  living  tenements  seems  to  me  a  matter 
of  but  slight  importance.  Nor  is  there  much  difference 
between  the  Hindu  and  the  Darwinian  in  respect  of  trans- 
misaion  of  qualities  through  dumb  animals.  The  latter  is 
as  eager  as  the  former  to  trace  the  elementary  germs  of 
hiunan  feelings,  passions,  and  Habits  in  beings  of  a  lower 
order. 

Harrinoton.  a  yet  more  vital  distinction  between  the 
theories  you  have  juztapoeited  would  be  that  the  Hindu  con- 
ception of  soul  implied  in  most  cases  (Buddhism  being  the 
most  prominent  exception)  its  immortality;  whereas  the 
Darwinian  materialist,  who  derives  it  piecemeal  from  various 
ancestors  and  connects  it  indissolubly  with  bodily  organiza- 
tion, must  needs  maintain  its  perishableness. 

Miss  Leycester.  In  that  respect  I  suppose  I  must  allow 
a  distinction, 

Ardndel.  While  listening  to  Trevor's  paper  I  was  struck 
by  the  insistence  of  Hindu  philosophy  on  knowledge  and 
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on  the  emancipation  of  humanity  hj  knowledge.  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  different  idea  of  Christianity,  which 
teaches  freedom  by  virtue  and  moral  practice.  The  latter, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  an  infinitely  more  wholesome  docbine 
for  the  bulk  of  humanity. 

Tbevob.  Your  contrast  is  not  well  grounded.  On  the 
one  hand,  moral  duty  is  enjoined  in  most  schemes  of  Hindu 
thought  quite  as  much  as  intellectual  advance.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  must  not  forget  those  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  liberating  power  of  knowledge  is 
affirmed  with  no  small  emphasis.  Take,  e.g.  the  words  of 
Christ.  *  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free,'  and  several  passages  with  like  implication  in  the 
EpistleB.  Moreover,  the  freedom  obtainable  by  knowledge  was 
a  primary  doctrine  in  Alexandrian  and  Neo-Platonic  Christi- 
anity. Indeed,  there  are  few  general  principles  in  Hindu 
thought  which  seem  to  me  truer  than  this  emancipation  by 
knowledge.  It  ie  an  assertion  of  the  spiritual  concentration, 
the  sturdy  self-reliance  and  mental  independence  which  are 
some  of  the  noblest  fruits  of  knowledge. 

The  self-enthroDed  need  fear  no  rival  king. 

Harrington.  For  a  professed  Skeptic,  Doctor,  your  en- 
comium of  knowledge  is  sufficiently  enthusiastic.  .  .  .  But 
we  have  not  yet  discussed  the  most  preposterous  of  the 
fruits  of  Hindu  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  (he  products  of  Eastern  speculation.  I  mean  the 
Buddhist  Nirvana.  Nothingness  aa  a  future  possible  contin- 
gency and  iu  the  sense  of  infinite  vacuum  I  can  with  some 
effort  understand,  but  what  I  feel  unable  to  comprehend  is 
the  positing  nothingness  as  a  condition  attainable  during  a 
man's  life. 

Trevor.  The  stages  by  which  Nirvana  was  attained 
seem,  roughly  speaking,  to  have  been  the  following : 

1.  We  must  remember  that  in  Hindu  as  in  every  other 
philosophy  existence  begins  in  sensation,  and  thence  arises 
or  originates  the  phenomenal  world. 

2.  Sensation  matured  and  rarefied  by  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation becomes  an  idealism  which  supplants  and  destroys  its 
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parent,  the  result  being  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
phenomenal  world. 

3.  The  sole  remaining  subjective  world  of  ideas  is  lastly 
submitted  to  other  destructive  agencies,  and  by  devotion, 
contemplation,  austerity,  the  sense  of  individuality  is  reduced 
to  a  hardly  conscious  mental  vacuity.  Both  the  outer  and 
inner  worlds  have  thus  disappeared,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
nothingness,  or  Nirvana. 

Harrinoton.  But  what  a  striking  satire  on  knowledge 
and  intellectual  research  is  this  reduotioD  of  a  reasoning 
being  to  its  lowest  rational  denomination,  bringing  it  down 
in  reality  to  the  level  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  life ; 
and  what  a  Skeptical  comment  on  the  efficacy  of  knowledge 
to  assume  that  its  last  phase  is  intellectual  inanition  and 
scarcely  conscious  life !  Notwithstanding  your  remarks,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  quite  a  hallucination. 

Trevor.  So  doing  yon  would  not  be  acting  with  your 
customary  justice  towards  abnormal  convictions.  The  object 
of  the  Buddhist,  we  must  remember,  was  to  attain  a  sort  of 
spiritual  and  mental  aoEestiiesia,  and  this  object  he  pui^ued 
by  all  available  means  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
With  a  knowledge  of  human,  at  least  Oriental,  nature  that 
has  never  been  surpassed,  he  deliberately  and  perpetually 
drugged  himself  with  every  species  of  intellectual  anfesthetic, 
philosophical,  religious,  ascetic,  volitional,  he  could  possibly 
procure.  The  natural  result  was  the  attainment  of  a  mini- 
mum of  sensibility,  which  Europeans  could  hardly  procure 
except  by  the  aid  of  material  anseathetics — a  stage  of  con- 
sciousness, e.g.,  that  might  be  temporarily  induced  by  a  dose 
of  chloroform, '  so  low  that  a  received  impression  remains  in 
consciousness  unclassed  ;  there  is  a  passive  reception  of  it, 
and  an  absence  of  the  activity  required  to  know  it  as  such 
or  such ' ; '  or — employing  an  illustratjon  more  fiuniliar  to 
most  of  us — Nirvana  may  be  likened  to  that  sweetly  passive 
state  of  confused  and  waning  consciousness,  the  gradually  in- 
creasing perception  of  torpor  which  annoances  to  the  tired 
man  the  approach  of  healthy  and  welcome  repose. 

■  Comp.  '  Report  ot  ConicioiuneM  DDder  Chlorofonn, '  in  Hind,  for 
October  1878,  p.  558. 
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ASUHDEL.  Alias  Leycester  has  suggested  a  comparison 
of  Buddhism  and  Darwinianism.  Why  not  suppose  that  the 
forcible  suppressioD  of  consciousness  implied  in  Nirvana  is  a 
form  of  Atavism — the  instinctive  retrogression  of  our  race  to 
its  primordial  jelly-fish  condition.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  speak  harshly  of  Nirvana  in  my  own  present  semi- 
somnolent  condition,  for  whether  it  be  association  with  Bud- 
dhists or  the  three  hours'  length  of  our  sitting,  or  else  our 
long  walk  on  the  down,  I  feel  the  approach  of  that  confused 
and  waning  consciousness  which  Dr.  Trevor  has  so  eloquently 
described  as  the  harbinger  of  sleep.  So  I  propose  we  close 
our  discussion  and  incontlnentlj'  adjourn. 
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TA*  chief  technical  termi  awl  dffinituma  <^  Qreek  Shpticiam. 

It  woald  roem  that  Dr.  Trevor  in  caenal  conTeraatioii  greatly 
underefltimat«(]  the  number  of  technical  terms  pertaining  to  Oreek 
Skepticum.  The  following  are  the  amended  tables  contained  in 
hia  commoD-pIaoe  book,  and  even  theee  he  concdders  as  iar  from 
exhatifitive. 


(1)  Ttnnt  of  «7iqniry. 

^fivnTTot,} 

ipd«^. 

^  o-KOTTuc^  {rixytl 

OT^y^) 

trvvifturrav 

oxiilrit 

i,<Tvy*p«^i^ 

cTTi^iynjtrw 

ip«rr^ 

hniioyif  Iw-k^-^ 

(2)  Terma  of  denial. 

4,nW«4 

1            avripynWcw 

(br^/i^ocrif 

&VTiKoyia 

^i^K 

AvTuctl/MVa 

dbrwrturAu 

A^Mtiy 

ivT^ri^^.^ 

i.va<f>amK  .TKnrTt. 

Koi 

iyrtSuurriW.^ 

d«aoy^ 

iiTiBtaitvywiu 

&rTippi}iTii 

ia^^iaXtyonai 

ib,Google 
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(3)  TtTTM  o/dmibt  or  mtptriM. 

dn-opTTocds 

IlufYNUVClOC 

(4)  OhjeeU  or  ruuUt  of  Skeptieiim. 

Iljlj 

^ni,  <tc,  «/■  ffrwt  Sk^ptiei. 

ofi  /mAAov  or  oMii'  /wiXXov 
rixa 

(ucaraXip-T<'ui 

xavra  jarti'  aopurra 
ffam  Xoyy  \oyiK  low  avn'tt 
SpOTTOV  fixTpoy 

ib,Google 
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On  the  School  of  Eha. 

Of  all  schools  cA  thought  that  have  emerged  in  the  histoty 
of  philosophy,  and  that  are  able  to  claim  in  some  sort  '  a  local 
habit&tioD  and  a  name,'  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
Elea.  In  reqkeot  of  its  general  influence  on  the  thought  of 
Europe,  and  its  special  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  Italy,  it  may 
almost  claim  to  be  unique.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  teaching  of 
Xenophanes  some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
period  Elea  was  a  maritime  tovn  of  some  importance  commercially, 
irhile  in  intellectual  advance,  in  genaral  culture  and  refinement, 
it  might  be  termed  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  province  of 
Magna  Or«cia.  Indeed,  the  surrounding  country  is  connected 
with  Elea  at  this  early  period  1^  remarkable  intellectual  affinities. 
There  flourished  for  some  centuries  the  Pythagorean  philosophy — 
that  marvellous  compound  of  profound  wisdom  and  pnmle  super- 
stition, that  heterogeneous  conglomorateof  pure  transcendentalism, 
oriental  theosophy  and  magical  lore — ^whose  teachers  and  eminent 
disciples  were  at  one  time  bo  nnmerons  tiiat  Fabricius  collected  the 
names  of  nearly  two  handled  who  floorished  in  Magna  Gitecia  or 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  SicUy. 

But  the  purer  idealism  of  the  Eleatics  is,  in  relation  to  the 
eubeequeut  thought  of  Eoiope,  more  remarkable  dian  the  system 
of  Pythagoras.  From  the  thought-tendendeB  conjointly  produced 
by  Xenophanes,  Farmenides,  and  Zenon,  we  seem  able  to  trace  in 
unintermittent  succesuon  the  stream  oi  European  idealism,  through 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  their  successors,  the  New  Academy,  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  Bealistic  Schoolmen,  the 
Flatonists  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Idealist  Free-thinkers  of  the 
same  period,  the  German  mystics  and  Kabbalists,  down  to  its 
latest  development  of  Hegelian  transcendentalism.  Of  no  other 
school  of  purely  philosophic  speculation  oould  an  equal  proportion 
of  enduring  many-sided  influences  be  affirmed. 

The  flrst  stage  in  this  marvellous  evolution  is  that  described 
in  the  text.  Under  Farmenides  and  Zenon  the  city  of  Elea  en- 
joyed the  rare  position  of  being  a  free  municipality,  whose  govern- 
ingminds  were  philoeophers.  In  coatra^t  to  the  contempt,  now  ho 
m,  of  politicians  for  philosophers — the  men  of  action  for  the 
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men  of  thought,  the  ancients  considered  Ele*  as  the  best  govemed 
city  of  Magna  Gnecia,  because  its  laws  were  devised  hy  Farmenides. 
The  nature  of  this  philoeophio  riyime  we  are  only  able  to  guees  at. 
That  its  tendendes  were  in  the  direction  of  freedom  we  may  veil 
be  certain,  both  from  an  examination  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy  ilr- 
self,  and  from  the  historical  &ct  that  its  founders  were  regarded  as 
the  earli^t  teachers  of  Hellenic  Free-thought.  Ntithing  need  be 
said  here  as  to  the  tenets  of  Xenophanes  and  his  succeesors,  which 
have  already  been  treated  in  the  text,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  transcendental  teaching  of  the  Eleattcs,  while  ondoubtedly 
constituting  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  school,  does  not 
exhaust  its  philosophical  importance.  If  we  may  credit  an  early 
tradition,  Leukippoe  was  an  ofishoot  of  the  Eleatics,  and  as  he 
is  the  accepted  teacher  of  Demokritns,  and  (through  him)  of 
Epikouros,  we  have  the  remarkable  &ct  that  this  early  Hegelianism 
of  Magna  Grtecia,  like  its  modem  German  descendant,  became 
subdivided  into  a  right  and  left ;  the  right  maintaining  the  pure 
idealism  of  their  teachers,  the  left  transmuting  it  into— or  de- 
riving from  its  relation  to  the  phenomenal  world — certain  atomistic 
or  materialist  theories.  Orantiiig  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis, 
the  Eleatic  School  beoomee  the  progenitor,  not  only  of  the  idealism 
of  Hellenic  philosophy,  but  also  of  its  concrete  and  materialistic 
systems. 

But  the  school  of  Elea  ia  equally  remarkable  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole  coarse  of  Italian  philosophy.  The  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  Italian  speculation  have  retained  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  the  impulse  originally  imparted  to  them  by 
the  Elean  thinkers.  A  recent  writer  (Giuseppe  Buroni  'Bell' 
E»3ere  e  del  Cono«eere,  ttudiiau  Parmenide Plalone  e  Jio»jnini'),'who 
has  made  it  his  object  to  trace  the  conneotdon  between  the  specu- 
lations of  Parmenides  and  those  of  Hegel,  terms  the  main  principle 
of  the  former — the  identity  of  thought  and  existence — '  il  prineijno 
gplendido  e  mipremo  dell'  aniica  e  nuova  filotofia  italica.'  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  this  is  an  exa^eralion.  liie  modem  school  of 
Italian  secular  philosophy,  together  with  the  speculations  of  its 
inedieeval  theologians,  is  indissolubly  united  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Eleatics.  The  identity  of  thought  and  b^g,  whatever  its 
value  philosophically  or  otherwise,  may  be  said  to  be  the  primary 
article  in  the  creed  of  Italian  thinkers — the  animating  principle  of 
all  her  highest  thought.  With  the  possible  exception  of  England — 
insular  in  this  as  in  other  respects — no  European  country  has  kept 
its  philosophic  speculation  within  the  same  general  lines  so  persis. 
tently  as  Italy.      Wluitever   its  occasional  deflections  from  the 
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straight  path  of  idealism^-cansed  mostly  by  foreign  inflviencee — 
Italy  has  never  been  qoite  devoid  of  her  own  native  product  of 
tranacendentalism ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elea,  Nola,  Naples — towns  on  or  adjoining  the  old  seaboard  of 
Magna  Qtscia — have  furnished  the  larger  contingent  of  ench 
idealist  thinkers.  It  is  posmble  that  this  evolution  c^  ontology 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  connection  of  Italian  thought  with  the  tiieo- 
logical  metaphy^cs  and  concluaioiis  of  the  papacy ;  but  inasninch 
aa  Italian  thinkera  have  never  been  wanting  in  independence,  and 
their  idealism  is  just  as  often  employed  in  the  interests  of  Skepti- 
cism as  of  Bomanist  dogma,  this  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to 
detail  the  whole  course  of  Italian  idealism,  from  ite  fitst  origin  in 
the  schools  of  Elea  to  the  Hegelianism  now  dominant  in  all  the 
Italian  universitiee ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  moet  of  the 
schoolmen  of  Italian  origin— -e.^.  Bonaventura,  AlbertuB  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas — were  men  wboee  doctrines  were  not  only  leavened 
by  but  based  upon  ontological  oonduaions.  The  selisame  tenden- 
cies are  markedly  conspicuous  in  the  free-thinking  specnlations  of 
Giordano  Bruno  and  the  school  <^  idealiste  with  which  be  is  allied. 
Bruno  is  besides  a  native  of  Nola,  and  on  this  ground  claims  the 
Eleatics  ae  his  own  predecessors  and  fellow  coontiymen.  His  bio^ 
grapher,  M.  Bartiiobnees  ('  Jordano  Bruno,'  ii.  p.  310),  tells  us  that, 
'  every  time  he  mentions  the  Eleadc  School,  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
national  pride.'  But  Bruno  is  only  one  of  an  illustrious  band  of 
Italian  free-thinkers,  who,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  were 
natives  of  the  territory  Burrounding  Elea,  Naples,  Ac.  Connected 
with  the  same  district,  of  which  it  might  be  said,  as  Diogenes 
LaertiuB  remarked  of  Elea,  that '  it  was  capable  of  producing  great 
men,'  are  the  names  of  Yaldes,  Yanini,  Telesius,  Campanella,  and 
Ochino — all  thinkers  in  whom  idealism,  whether  philosophical, 
religions,  or  both,  is  abundantly  traceable. 

Anotlier  ofishoot,  at  least  indirectly,  of  EUean  idealism  is  found 
in  the  School  of  Flatonist«  which  flourished  at  Florence  during  the 
15th  century.  The  speculations  of  Flethon,  Ficinus,  Picus  Mimn- 
dula,  Patrixd,  though  not  immenliately  affiliated  to  the  Eleatics, 
belong  to  the  later  developments  of  Hellenic  transcendentalism, 
the  original  ancestor  of  which  is  unquestionably  Panneuides  of 
Elea.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  last  tqtpear&noe  in  Italian 
philosophy  of  the  same  idealism  :  to  quote  the  historian  of  Italian 
philosophy  {L.  Fern,  ^asai  tur  I'llistoire  de  la  I'hUotophie  en 
Ilalie,  vol.  i.  p.  vi,),  *  L'idi*al,  qui  brilla  jailjs  d'un  si  grand  eclat 
dans  le  Platonisme  de   Picin,  de  Ij6on  I'Hebreu,  de  Pic  de  la 
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Miraiidolfl  et  de  Fraa^ois  Fatrizzi,  a  repani,  aprto  une  disparitdon 
ploB  que  stoulure'  {this  may  be  doubted),  'dans  les  to'its  de 
Rosmini,  de  Gioberti,  el  de  Mamiani,  pour  d^relopper,  oette  foU, 
dans  resprit  de  I'ltalie,  ntm  le  sentiment  du  boan  et  lee  iiutiiicte 
esth^tiques,  mais  la  oonsdenoe  du  droit,  et  le  disir  r^flichi  de  la 
justice.' 

In  these  words  we  have  a  socdnct  description  of  the  present 
position  of  idealism  in  Italy,  and  the  latest  service  which  the 
thought-tendendes  generated  in  Elea  600  b.c.  have  rendered  to 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Ontological  speculation,  it  need  not  be 
Bftid,  is  capable  of  assuming  many  aspects,  and  of  subserving  various 
and  even  conflicting  interests.  In  the  course  of  Italian  Thought- 
evolution  we  find  it  sometimes  employed  as  a  weapon  of  eocledas- 
ticism  to  suppress  freedom  of  thought,  or  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
found  harsh  and  unsustainable  df^mas.  It  is  therefore  satiaGftc- 
tory  to  find  that  at  present  the  teachings  and  thought-impulses  of 
ancient  Elea  are  in  harmony  with  free  speculation,  and  witJi  the 
growth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  their  native  land.  After 
centuries  of  struggle,  bloodshed  and  suffering,  Italy  has  arrived 
at  the  standpoint  of  philosophical  liberty  which  Farmenides  legis- 
lated for  Elea  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago.  She  has 
allied  idealism  and  introspective  q»eculati<Bi  with  the  mental  liberty, 
which,  when  unhampered,  these  are  calculated  to  produce.  She 
has  united — it  may  be  hoped  indissdably — the  speculations  and 
political  enei^giea  of  her  most  ancient  thinkers  with  her  own  most 
pressing  needs  as  a  modem  European  state — with  &ee  institutions, 
popular  aspirations,  and  general  progressive  enligfatenmrait.  It  is 
this  remarkable  dhtouemerU  which  gives  to  the  history  of  Italian 
idealism,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  present  day,  the  peculiar  if  not 
unique  character  of  bong  a  kind  of  pfailoaophioal  romance. 
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On  tome  atpeett  <^  tha  charaater  and  life  of  Sokraiei. 

The  estimate  here  advanced  of  the  moral  purity  of  Sokrates 
was  arrived  at  after  a  fall  and  impartial  consideratioii  of  the  whole 
qneBtioa.  Indeed,  a  suhfltautaal  agreement  on  the  point  seema  now 
to  have  been  attained  bjr  all  the  historians  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  might  be  deeoibed  as  conaiBtimg  of  partly  the  verdict  of 
'  not-proven,'  partly  the  conclusion  of '  not  probable.'  The  evidence 
adduced  for  the  opposite  conclusion  is  resolvable,  (1)  into  an  Affec- 
tation of  eccentricily  not  uncommon  to  independent  thinkers. 
That  Sokxatee  was  apt  to  conceive  himself  and  his  mission  nnder 
grotesquely  humorous  sspects  is  evidenced  by  his  ironical  pro- 
fession d  being  a  gadfly,  a  torpedo  fish,  a  hundred-headed  l^hon, 
a  professor,  like  his  mother,  of  the  maieutic  art.  Judging  from  thees 
examples,  it  is  not  impossiblfi  that  he  may  have  symbolically  repre- 
sented himself  asakind  of  aged  Cupid,  or  mediator  between  thesexea. 
Such  a  profession,  casually  made,  might  easily  have  been  strained 
&om  its  innocent  to  its  degrading  aspect,  or,  intended  as  it  was 
metaphorically,  might  have  been  taken  literally  by  such  practical- 
minded  hearers  as  XenophMi.  Add  to  this  that  Sokrates  was  often 
described  by  prawinal  friendfi  as  an  eccentric,  though  his  eccentri- 
cities are  avowedly  in  the  direction  of  ascetidam  and  endurance;  but 
it  is  quite  conceivable  how  extravagant  metaphor,  arising  &om  the 
contempt  of  an  independent  thinker  for  mere  conventional  opniona, 
might  give  rise  to  imputations  of  immoral  conduct,  which  were  far 
from  being  based  on  fact.  (2)  The  possibility  of  a  perverted  infer- 
ence from  his  teaching  is  further  shown,  by  his  doctrine  of  Eros. 
Most  writers  agree  that  the  Platonic  Symposinm  is,  of  all  Flato's 
wiilunga,  the  most  likely  to  have  originated  the  charge  cS  Sokratee' 
participation  in  the  national  sin  of  Greece.  But  the  Symposium, 
with  its  doctrine  of  Eros,  probably  represents  the  matnreand  extreme 
stage  of  it£  aathor's  constructiTe  idealism.  Every  student  of  Plato 
knows  how  aealously  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  master  the  partici- 
pator of  his  transcendental  opinions,  even  when  these  had  assumed  a 
trenchantly  dogmatic  aspect  wholly  inconatstent  with  the  Sokratio 
standpoint  of  Kesdence.  Thus  in  the  Symposium  he  tries  to 
implicate  him  with  bis  own  conc^tion  of  Eros,  as  an  unappeasable 
yearning  for    unattainable  fruition   in   every  sphere  of  himian 
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desire.  No  doubt  to  Plato,  in  the  very  climax  of  Yom  idealistic 
evolution,  the  doctrine  of  Eros  asenmed  a  BOmewhat  wild  and  ex- 
traTogiuit  form.  To  his  vivid  imagination,  his  emotional  Bmid- 
bility,  and  intensely  ardent  temperament,  no  satietj'  woa  con- 
ceivable to  any  human  appetite,  whether  groesly  sensual  or  sublimely 
ideaL  There  was  always  a  beyond,  conceivable  in  imaginatioD, 
however  impossible  of  actual  achievement  Thia  was  probably 
the  principle  that  served  to  veil  &om  some  of  the  viseet  of  the 
Greeks  the  extravagances  and  loathsome  ezcesseB  to  which,  on  the 
aide  of  the  baser  passions,  it  was  liable.  That  3okrat«e  accepted 
the  principle  of  Eros  as  unappeasable  desire  must  be  admitted. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  allied  with,  and  in  port  founded  upon,  the 
consdons  defect  which  he  called  his  Nesdenoe ;  on  the  otbw,  it 
served  tm  a  poetic  presentation  of  his  desires  for  absolute  truth, 
beauty,  virtue;  but  he  limited  its  scope  and  operation  to  these 
spiritual  and  intellectual  yearnings.  Now  we  can  readily  perceive 
how  the  larger  and  more  ordinary  conceptions  of  Eroe  may  have 
induced  a  misconception  of  his  language  on  the  point,  which  was 
capable  of  increase  both  b;  his  general  babit  of  illostrating  ab- 
stractions by  concrete  examples,  and  by  bis  special  propensity  for 
ironically  describing  his  intellectual  passion  for  fair  virtuous 
minds  in  the  terms  of  corporeal  affection.  It  should  perhaps  be 
added,'as  to  this  and  other  subject-matters  on  which  there  is  some 
danger  of  misconceiving  Plato's  ideal  and  symbolical  language, 
that  Xenophon  is  a  more  trustworthy  exponent  of  Sokratee  than 
Plato.  But  on  this  point  of  his  purity  of  life  the  testimony  of 
the  '  Memorabilia '  is  complete  and  unexceptionable. 

(3)  But  the  most  decisive  among  the  indirect  arguments  against 
the  alleged  immorality  of  Sokratee  arises  from  its  incompatibility 
with  bis  missiou.  Above  aught  else,  Sokratee  was  a  teacher  of 
self-renunciation,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  was  a  philosophic 
John  the  Baptist,  preaching  self-mortification  and  practising  it^— if 
not  on  locusts  and  wild  hon^,  upon  some  approach  to  that  spare 
diet,  Physical  self-renunciation  was  the  necessary  oounterpart 
and  complement  of  the  philosophical  Nescience,  the  intellectual 
humility  which  he  constantly  advocated.  That  his  mission 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  is  in  part  proved  by  his  martyrdom. 
But  this  fact  is  fatal  to  any  reliable  imputation  on  his  moral  con- 
duct. Such  a  flagrant  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  of 
nscetici.'im  would  neither  have  been  unnoticed  nor  unreprehended 
by  his  critics.  Indeed,  men  are  unusually  keen-sighted  in  detect- 
ing, and  full-voiced  in  condemning,  the  aberrations  or  shortcomings 
(jf  ctliical  misfiionaries,  and  the  history  of  their  prominent  teachei's 
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and  political  leadfire  sbowe  that  tlie  Qreelu  were  eapedally  sensi- 
tive to  impatations  of  private  conduct  inconsistent  with  their 
public  profeeaions.  ][!f  or  was  it  only  on  the  Bubject  of  self-mortifi- 
cation that  his  alleged  inunorality  conflicted  with  the  teaching  of 
Sokratea.  All  his  enei^ee,  tendencies,  and  predilectionB  were 
distinctly  intellectual.  The  um  of  his  teaching  was  to  mould  and 
feshion  fiur  virtuona  minds.  Fhydcal  manly  beauty,  however 
much  he  might,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
have  valued  it,  was  without  corresponding  qualitaes  a  shrine  with- 
out a  deity,  a  body  without  a  soul.  But  this  stress  on  intellectual- 
ism  and  ethical  excellence  rend^s  the  vices  attributed  to  him 
absolutely  inconceivable,  except  on  an  hypothems  that  would  make 
the  '  wisest  of  the  Qreeka '  the  most  hypocritical  and  self-peijured 
among  the  sons  of  men.  Add  to  this  his  severe  habit  of  self- 
enquiry,  his  vivid  realization  of  confidence  until  it  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attendant  datTnon  whose  prohibitionB  were  for  faim 
inviolable  and  divine,  and  the  improbability  of  his  assumed  guilt 
reodiee  a  climax  difiScult  to  overstate. 

Taming  to  the  direct  ai^nmente  on  the  point,  we  are  met  by 
the  i-emarkable  fact  that  these  accusations  were  not  made  during 
his  lifetime,  and  formed  no  part  of  his  indictment  before  the 
Dikastery.  Now,  on  the  assumption  that  there  existed  some 
ground  for  the  charge,  or  even  that  a  scandalous  rumour  of  his 
guilt  was  widely  prevalent,  such  an  omission  is  quite  inconceivable. 
The  accusation  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth  seems  to  have 
clungtohimduringthegreaterpartofhislifa  Aristophanes  adduces 
it  in  the '  Clouds '  just  as  pointedly  as  Meletos  and  Anytoa  before  the 
Dikaste.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  no  attempt  to  corroborate  the 
charge  by  any  immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  Sokrates.  Aristo- 
phanes, as  Zeller  has  pointed  out,  wonld  have  only  been  too  eager  to 
avail  himself  of  an  accusation  which,  while  it  brought  to  a  practical 
issue  the  111-09*0018  of  Sokratic  ratiocination,  was  peculiarly  in 
harmony  with  his  own  broad  comedy,  while  the  indictment  of 
Meletos  and  his  fellow  plaintifik  would  have  derived  untold 
strength  had  they  been  able  to  subetantiate  his  immoral  teaching 
by  his  own  immoral  conduct. 

So  far,  indeed,  is  Aristophanes  from  being  aware  of  any  laxity 
in  the  life  of  Sokta'ee,  that  he  triee  to  turn  to  ridicule  his  conti- 
nence, his  power  of  phj-sical  endurance,  and  his  mental  serenity. 
This  is  how  the  'Clouds'  represent  to  Strepsiades  the  aims  d*  the 
Sokratic  teaching :  '  How  blessed  among  Athenians  and  Greeks 
will  you  be,  if  you  have  a  good  memory  and  much  sophistical 
wisdom,  and  endurance  dwell   in  your  soul ;  if  you  are   never 
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tired  whether  hy  standing  or  v&lking ;  if  you  do  not  suffer  much 
by  oold,  uor  are  eager  to  break  your  faat,  and  keep  awa,y  from  wine 
and  gymnastics,  and  the  other  folliee ;  and,  as  becomes  a  clever 
man,  oontdder  this  the  beet — to  triamph  by  deeds  and  words,  and 
by  contending  with  your  tcmgue' ('Nubes,' 413-419).  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  exposition  of  Sokratic  wisdom,  it  certainly 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  self-indolgent  teach^,  nor  <»ie  who 
was  accustomed  to  pander  to  the  moet  depraved  passions  of  his 
nation.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  pity  the  straits  to  which 
Aristophanes  was  reduced  when  he  was  compelled  to  devise  or 
assign  ludicroue  aspects  to  the  virtues  of  Sokrates,  instead  of  dis- 
covering  some  ethical  deficiency  on  which  to  base  his  buffoonery. 
Moreover,  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  is  of  peculiar  value,  in- 
asmuch as  it  covers  the  earlier  life  of  Sokrates,  just  aa  the  accu- 
sation of  Meletos  and  Anytos  comprehend  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  the  alleged  immorality  of 
Soknttee  was  a  characteristic  of  his  youthful  ^ears,  but  their 
opinion  seems  sufficiently  rebutted  by  the  presentation  of  him 
giv^i  in  the  '  Clouds.'  The  impossibility  of  AristophaoeB  being 
aware  of  anything  detrimental  to  his  moral  purity  is  only  equalled 
by  the  further  impoaidbility  that  knowing,  he  should  have  forborne 
to  make  use  of  it.  The  testimony  thus  adduced  on  the  part  of  on 
unwilling  witness  is  confirmed  by  the  Platonic  '  Apology,'  and  the 
'Memorabilia'  of  Xenophon,  and  it  is  on  these,  the  only  contempo- 
rary authoritieB  on  the  question,  that  its  decision  must  ultimately 
rest. 

Since  this  work  was  sent  to  press  the  author  has  had  opportu- 
nities of  reading  some  recent  reeean^ee  on  the  perennial  theme 
of  Sokrates,  his  life,  teaching,  and  death,  bat  they  have  only 
served  to  confirm  the  conolosions  be  had  already  come  to  on  the 
subject.  Among  recent  contributions  to  the  subject  may  be 
mentioned  Signor  Bonghi's  paper  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (July 
16,  18S0),  entitled  '  Socrate  nella  difesa  scrittane  da  Platone.' 
Although  this  article  Is  confined  to  the  considei-ation  of  the 
Platonic '  Apology,'  it  intudentally  reopens  several  questions  which 
it  might  be  feared  English  scholars  have  regarded  as  finally  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Grote's  estimate  of  Sokrates.  Signor  Bonghi  lays 
some  stress  on  what,  though  generally  acknowledged  by  critics,  is 
not  sufficiently  insisted  on,  viz.  the  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  'Clouds'  and  the  Platonic  'Apology'  as  to  the  place 
which  Sokrates  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
though  he  shares  the  opinion  of  most  modem  scbolatfi  that  the 
'  Apology  '  of  Plato  must  not  be  accepted  as  the  actual  defence  made 
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b;  Sokratee.  What  Plato  did,  he  aays,  was  oot  to  alter,  chaoge, 
or  vaiy  the  substance  of  the  real  '  Apologia,'  but  to  recast  it, 
possibly  in  Bome  slight  meaaiire  rearranging  its  subject-mattere 
and  clotbing  its  sentiments  in  his  own  poetic  diction.  Touching 
the  pureljr  legal  aspect  of  Sokrates's  condemnation,  Signor  Bonghi 
confeases  his  inability  to  perceive  the  precise  mode  of  his  contra- 
vention  of  the  law  of  Athens,  unless  it  were  his  declaration  ot  the 
divine  origin  of  his  daimon,  which  was  held  equivalemt  to  Uie 
erection  of  a  private  shrine  entirely  independent  <f  and  unrelated 
to  the  natioDBl  deities.  This  is  indeed  the  best  solution  of  the 
qnestion,  and  it  does  not  seem  much  weakened  by  what  is  equally 
true,  that  men  like  Euthyphron  and  Xenophoo,  although  knowing 
the  relation  of  Sokratee  to  hia  daimon,  still  professed  themselves 
un&ble  to  determine  how  he  had  violated  the  laws.  A  moot  point 
of  Sokratic  enquiry  has  always  been  the  possible  effect  as  a  contri- 
butory eanse  of  the  death  of  Sokrates,  the  demokratic  reaction 
nft«r  the  suppression  of  the  Thirty  l^rants.  This  opens  up  a  large 
question  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  here.  Signor 
Bonghi  lays  some  stress  on  thene  political  con-oausee,  more  than,  as 
it  seems  to  the  author,  they  are  able  to  bear.  The  chief  objection 
against  any  undue  weight  on  the  political  conditions  of  the  time,  is 
found  in  the  &ct  that  they  are  nnoecessaiy  as  a  reason  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Sokratee.  The  cause  which  appeared  sufficient  to  Plato 
and  to  3okrate«ongbttosufficen8,  and  that  was  none  other  than  the 
releotlees  application  of  his  elenchue,  combined  with  the  divine 
character  he  attributed  to  his  daimon.  Signor  Bonghi  is  inclined 
to  credit  the  tradition  of  the  penitence  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
death  of  their  great  mentor,  and  the  unhappy  fates  which,  according 
to  some  writers,  befel  his  accusers.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  most 
persons  would  readily  accept  the  tradition,  which  is  indeed  by  no 
means  utterly  devoid  of  probability ;  but,  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  little  direct  evidence  for  such  on  opinion. 
Signor  Bonghi  does  not  contiibute  any  new  materials  towards  the 
decision  of  the  question.  His  chief  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  was  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the  Athenian  mind  being  (1)  a 
passage  in  Isokratcs  ('  De  Permut.'  §  19),  which,  without  naming 
Sokratfis,  mentions  an  angry  and  baseless  decision  of  the  Athenians 
for  which  they  were  afterwards  eager  to  atone  by  persecuting  its 
originators ;  (2)  the  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the  oon- 
demnatioD  of  Sokratee  was  secured  ;  and  (3)  the  statue  mentioned 
by  Dic^nes  Laertius,  which  the  Athenians  subeequentiy  erect«d 
to  his  memory.  On  Crete's  decision  of  the  point  Signor  Bonghi 
quotes  with  approval  the  judgment  of  Herman  ('  De  Soemtia  iicca<ia-  ■ 
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toribus,'  p.  8)  :  '  Scilicet  Grotiiis  id,  in  quo  Diodonu,  Plutarcliua, 
Diogenes  Lsertius,  Thembtius,  Augustinus,  Suidos  GonsentiiiDt, 
quia  auctore  careat,  credore  recnsat,  noe  sibi  Auctori  credere  vult, 
Atbeniensee  non  pcenitniBBe.' 


APPENDIX  D. 

(Page  319.) 

On  the  chronologv^l  eiicetssion  of  the  Inter  Greek  Ski-ptios,  extrntle<l 
from  the  '  De  pkiiosophorum  SaepHeorum  succession^ms '  of 
Dr.  P.  Zeander  ffa/u. 

I.  Tabella  Pbilosopboruh  Scepticokcu  ex  Temporuh  Ratione 

COHPOBITA. 

I,  ScBPTici  Antiquiobes. 

Pyrrho 365-265 

Pyrrbonis  diacipuli :  Eurylochufi,  Fhilo  Atheniensia,  Hecatseus 

Abderites,  Timoo  Phliasiua,  Nausipbanee,  Teius. 

Timoa  Phliasius 325-235 

Timonis  discipuli  :  Dioecurides  Cjprius,  Nicolocbus  Rhodiua, 

Euphranor  Seleuciiis,  Pntylus  Trojanus,  Xanthus,  Timobis 

Glius. 
Pyrrhoniorum  com  Academicia  post  Arcesilai   obitum   con- 

jimctio. 

Eupbranor  Seleucius 235 

Eodem  fortasse  tempore  fuemnt  Nnmenius,  Mnaseas,  Philo- 

Eubulus  Alexandtinus 150 

Ptolemnas  Cjremens 150-120 

Sarpedon. 

Heraclides  Tarentinua 120-90 

.^oesitlemns  Cnoasius 90-60 

PoBt  ^aeFddemnm  defecit  successio. 

II.   SCEFTICI   ReCENTIORES. 

Zeoxippus  PoUtanus 70 

Zeuxis  Tarentiims 70-95 

Agrippa,  recentiorum  Scepticorum  parens. 

AntiocbuB  LaodicenuB 95-120 

Antiocbo  teqitalia  Apellaa. 
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Theodas  Laodicenns lOS-l-IS 

Menodotas  Kicomedienais 120-150 

In  eandem  incidit  tet.it«m  Theodosiiis  Tiiiwlitanus. 

Herodotus  Tareensia 156-180 

Sertus  EmpiricuB 180-210 

Satunmius  Cythenas 210-240 

Dionysii  ^gionsis  ntas  iguota  est. 

(The  age  of  Favorinus,  whoee  works  are  supposed  on  good 
grounds  to  have  heen  the  sources  whence  Diogenen 
Laertins  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  Skeptics,  is  very 
doubtful.  Dr.  Haas  places  him  after  a.s  150.  See  h^ 
work,  p.  87  note.) 


II.  IkDEX  ILLOHUM  ScEFTICORUH  QUOS  LIBKOS  aCltlFSISSE  CONSTAT 
V£L  IPSIS  LiBKORDU  TlTULIS  BERVATIS  VEL  ALUS  SCRIPTORUH 
AHTIQUORUH  TeBTIHONIIB. 

I,    SCEPTICORUH    ANTIQUIORUH. 

Pyrrho  nihil  scripti  reliquit. 

Hecatiens  :  Tltpl  "Yirtp^apiiav — Atyvirrioxo  (*r«pi  t^  rue  Aiywrri'ujv 

^iXo(ro^ui9)-'--ircpi  rrf:  iroirfitiiK  'O^^pou  k<u  'HirioSov  (?) 
Naasiphanes. 
Timon  ;      SAAm     (io/i^oi  ?) — IIuAiiv — Ii&AfUM— wepl   alu&rjtrtiav — 

irpo*  TOV9  ^vtriKOV! — mfu,  'ApMiriAaow  ttimfm — irov^paTo.  nai  hnj 

— satyri — triginta  comtedisB — seiaginta  tragoediie. 
KutneniuB,  Mnaseae,  Fhilomelus. 
Ptoteninus. 
Heradldee  :  n«pi  t^  ^/^irciput^  aipia»t>% — Commentarii  in  omnes 

Hippocratis  libros. 
Ainesidemna  :  TtvppaiMiniv   Xoyiuv  oitru— Karo  <ro^'o« — ir«pi  fijn)- 

Gassins. 

II.  SCBFTICORUM  RECENTIORUM. 

Zeuxis :   ircpi  Sirriov  \6yiov — Commeutarii  in  omnes  Hippocratis 

iibroe. 
Agrippa. 
Antiochus. 

Apellas :  De  Agrippa. 

Theodas  :  Euniyor)-^ — KtiftdXtiov  {KtiftaXma). 
Menodotus :  St^^pf  Mcku — adhortatio  ad  artes  disccndaa  (t). 
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Theodosius  :  "Yiro/anjiiaTa  tEs  r^  &aSa  K<^<i\<ua — Kc^oXoia  SKfin-uta 

Herodotns. 

Dionyaitia :  AutrvoKa. 

SextuB  Empiricus  :  [Hv^^viai  'YirorimMrtK  ^  (TKnmxa  inrofur^/tara 
— tlpoi  Tovt  /lafirffiaTiKotii  arrtfifnfnKoi — ra  ifiirtiputa  xnrofa^fioTa 
—  fltpi  i^TJJfT* — "^P^  1^  "■KtiTTUc^  ayuiyv^ — 1^  larpiKavTrofatiiiaTa. 
Of  these  vorks  of  Septus  onlj  the  first  two  are  extnut.] 


E\n   OP  THK   FIRST  VOU! 
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Proctor's     Transits     of 

Venus !  a  Popular  Account  of  Past 
and  Coming  Transils  from  the  First 
Observed  by  llorrocks  in  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  2013.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  20  Lithographic  Plates  (U  Co- 
loured) and  38  1  lluslialions  engraved 
on  Wood.  Svo.  8r.  6rf. 

Proctor's      Studies      of 

Venus-Transits ;  an  Investigation  of 
the  Circumslancex  of  Ihe  Transits  of 
Venus  in  1874  and  18S2.  With  ^ 
Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     Svo.  51. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Ganot's    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Pby^ca,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  by 
E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Tenth 
Edition.  With  4  Coloured  Plales  and 
844  Woodcuts.   I^ige  crown  8to.   151. 

Ganot's    Natural   Philo- 

■ophj  for  General  Readen  and 
Young  Persons.  Translated  by  E. 
Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition ;  with  2  Plates  and  471  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  Svo.  ^s,  6^. 

Professor   Helmholtz* 

Ptmntar  Lectures  on  Sdentiflc  Snb- 
Jects.  Translated  and  edited  by  Ed- 
MHNDATKiNSON.Ph.D.  F.C.S.  With 
a  Preface  by  ProC  Tyneall,  F.R.S. 
and  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
1 51.  or  separately,  7^-,  dd,  each. 

Amott's  Elements  of  Phy- 

dcs  or  NKtnnJ  HiiliMO^qr.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  WoodcuU,  ix;.  &/. 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 

ricad  Forces.*  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c  Sixth  Edition,' 
Terised  and  augmented.     Svo.  151. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 

ismt  General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyp,  DJ>.  D.C.I.     Svo.  loi.  f,d. 


The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  Ute  Jamea 
M'Cnllagh,  F.T.C.D.  Prof,  of  Nal. 
Philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dablin.  Edited  by 
Ihe  Rev.  J.  H.  Jeu-ett,  B.D.  and  Ihe 
Rev.  S.  Hauchton,  M.D.  Svo.  15^. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

Uie  Wave-Theory  of  Light.  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Svo.  \Qt.  6d. 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R-S,  Siith 
Edition,     3  vols,  crown  Svo.  I&. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  JOH'<  Tyhdall,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  ^tion.     Crown  Svo.  12/. 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches, 

Essays  on  the  Floating- 
Hatter  of  the  Air  in  rcUllon  to 
Putrefaction  and  Infection.  By  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  24  Wood- 
cuts,    Crown  Svo.  yt.  6d. 

Professor  Tyndall's  Lee- 

tnres  on  L^t,  delivered  in  America 
in  187a  and  187 J.  With  Portrait.  Plate 
&  Diogrwns.     Crown  Svo.  yi.  6d. 
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Professor  Tyndall's  Les- 

Hos  in  Electnd^  »t  tbe  Rc^al 
InstitnticMi,  iS7S-«^  With  58  Wood- 
cuts,    Crown  8vo,  u.  6if, 

I^ofessorTvndairs  Notes 

of  a  Conrae  a  Seven  Lectorea  on 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Crown  8*0.  1^.  Mved,  \i.  6d,  doth. 

ProfessorTyndall's  Notes 

of  a  Cvant  of  Nine  Lectures  on 
Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Instita- 
tion.  Crown  Sto.  ■/.  iwd.,  u.&^.doth. 

Six  Lectures  on  Physi- 
cal Getq^r^j,  delivered  in  1S76, 
with  some  Addilions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hauckton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
D.C.L.    With  13  Diagnms.  8vD,  iSf, 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Syatematic  Zoolc^7  and  Uorpho- 
lOET  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalistek,  M.D.  With  28  Dia- 
granu.     8vo.  lar.  6d. 

Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  nie  of  Aitixaiu  uid  of  Studentt  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools  Small 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  && 

Atmey't  Photogiaphy,  31.  6d. 

Anderson's  (SirJohD)  strength  of  Materials, 

price  31.  bd. 
Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y,  6d, 
Ball's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  6s. 
Barry's  Railway  Appliances.  31.  id, 
Bauennan's  Systematic  Mineralogy,  63. 
Bloum  &  Huntington's  Metals,  51. 
daiebrook's  Physical  Optics,  6t, 
Core's  Electro  Melalluigy,  61. 
Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  31.  6d. 
Jenkin')  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  31.  6d. 
Maitweir*  Theoiy  of  Heat,  31.  6d. 
Merrifidd's  TeehnicaJ  Arithmetic,  y,  6d, 
Miller's  Inorgianic  Chemistiy,  31.  6<l. 
Preece  &  Sivewnghl's  Td^rapby,  y.  6d. 
Rutley's  Study  of  Rocks,  41.  6i. 
Sheila's  Workshop  Appliances,  31.  6^. 
Thom^'i  Siructurat  and  Physical  Botany.  6j. 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  41.  6d. 
Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qualitative  Analytic  y.  Sd, 
Tilden's  Chemical  Philosophy,  31.  &(, 
Unwin's  Machine  Design.  Si. 
Watson's  Plane  and  SoUd  Lieomctry.  31.  6d. 


Experimental  Physi- 

0I02T,  iU  Benefits  to  Mankind ; 
witE   an    Address    on    Unveiling  the 

Statue  of  WiiiiamHarvey at  Folkestone 
August  1881.  By  RICKARD  OWBN, 
F.R.S.  &c.     Crown  8fo.  y. 

The   Comparative  Ana- 

ton^  and  FbjKiAazj  of  tiw  Verte- 
t»ate  Animals.  BjRicrau> Owxn, 
F.R.S.  With  i,4;2  Woodctil*.  3 
vols.  Svo.  £i-  ly-  ^ 

Homes  without  Hands; 

ft  Description  of  the  Habitations  d 
Animals,  classed  acconUi^  to  thejr 
Principle  of  Constractiotu  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  Wuh  about  140 
Viipette*  on  Wood.     8vo.  141. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 

ii^;s;  a  Description  of  Ihe  Habitatiou 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  '  Homei 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispieco 
and  60  Woodcnta.  Crown  8vo.  $». 
Sunbeam  Edition,  4(0.  6<f. 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  BittiA  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Tran*- 
fbrmadons.     8va.  Woodcuts,  nt. 

Common  British  Insects, 

Beetles,  Moths,  and  Butterflies.  By 
the  Rev,  J,  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.US. 
Crown  8vo.  with  130  Woodcuts,  31,6^ 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Hahltt,  and  Trans. 
formations.      8vo.  Woodcuts,  14J. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Article*  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustiatians.     Crown  8to.  5^. 

Wood's  Bible  Animals;  a. 

description  of  every  living  Creature  N.  1 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  With  113  ^% 
Vignettes.     Svo.  l+r.  ^* 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.      B7  Dr.  G.    Haktwio. 
*    8vo,  with  many  Illustratiooa,  loi.  &/. 

Hartwie's    Tropical 

Worid.  With  about  300  SlnstnUiont. 
Svo.  tot.  6d. 
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Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  DcKiiption  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
8vD,  lo/.  id.    Sunbeam  Edition,  6d. 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

Worid.  With  Mapi  and  Woodcuts. 
8to.  lOf.  bd. 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Plato,  Woodcuts.     8vo.  loi.  &/. 

A    Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  BjE.STANLnr,D.D.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  with  i6q  Woodcuts. 
CrovnSn).  bt. 

■  Rural  Bird  Life  ;  Essays 

on  Omitholi^,  with  lostnictions  fbi 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  C.  Dikon.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  44  Woodcuts.  CrowQ8T0.5r. 

Country  Pleasures ;    the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year,cluefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  Geokge  MiLNEK.  Second  Edition, 
with  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 

•cribed.    By  Bkknhakd  Von  Cotta. 
An    En^ish  Translation,   by   P.   H. 
Lawrbnce,  with  English,  German,  and 
.    French  Synooymes,     Post  8vo.  141. 

The  Study  of  Rocks ;  an 

Elementary  Text- Book  of  Petrology. 
By  F.  RuTLKV,  F.G.S.  of  H.M. 
Geolog.  Survey.  With  6  Plates  and 
88  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  4r.  ftd. 

Systematic  Mineralogy. 

By  H.  Bauekman,  F.G.S.  Assoc 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  With  373 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vD.  61. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  SwiUetiKud,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  TisnsUted  by  John  E.  Lu, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S,  With  206  lUuBtm- 
tions.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.  42/. 

Heer's  Primaeval  World 

of  SwitzerUnd.  Edited  \>j  Jaues 
Hkvwood,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  Map, 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     3  vols.  8vo.  1 21. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life ;    a 

Short  U.stoiy  of  Piaehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NicoLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  11  Illnstra- 
tiona.    Crown  Sto.  31.  bd. 


The  Bronze  Implements, 

Anna,  and  Onuunents  of  Great 
Bribunandlreluid.  By  John  Evans, 
D.C.L.    LL.D.    F.R.S.       With    540 

IllUSlTRtioDS.      Svo.  25J. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
H«n.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P, 
F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlaiged.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  iSf. 

Proctor's  Light  Science 

for  Ldmre  Hourg ;  Familiar  Essa.ys 
on  Scientilic  Subjects,  NatumI  Phe- 
nomena, &C.  3  vols.  ct.  8vo.  It.  fid.  ea. 

Brande's   Dictionary  of 

Sdenccr  LJtemtiire,  and  Art.  Re- 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
BaiL  M.A.     3  vols,  mediom  Svo.  63/. 

Hullah's  Course  of  Lec- 


Hullah's  Second  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Tnuuitioa  Period 
of  Hnsical  Historjr.    8vo.  loi.  fid. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Plant! ;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  Hiitoiy,  &c.  of 
all  PUnU  found  in  Great  Britain.  With 
ia,ooo  Woodcut*.    8va  43.1. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardeoitu; ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  HortieuTiure,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  SIT. 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

DescriptiTe  and  Analytical  Botany. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hookbk.  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8to. 
price  3IJ.  W. 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fmit  Trees  under 
GUss.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  15  Woodcuts,  5t. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Gnide.  By  Tuohas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  41.  fid. 

Elementary   Botany, 

Theoretical  and  Practical ;  a  Text- 
Book  for  Students.  By  II.  Edmonds, 
B.Sc  With 3 13 Woodcuts.  Fcp.8vo.2T. 
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CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experimental  Chemistry 

for  Jnnior  Stndenta.  By  J.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.  F.R,S.  Prof,  of  Chemis- 
try, UniY.  of  Dublin.  Fcp.  8vo.  Pakt 
L  \s.  6d.    Fast  II.  2s.  id. 

Practical  Chemistry ;  the 

Princtoles  of  QnaHbitive  Analnis. 
Bt  W.  a,  TlLDBN,  F.C.S.  Fcp. 
Sto.  IX.  fa. 

Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 

■nigtrr.    Theoretical    and     Practical. 

Re-edited,     with    Additions,    by    H. 

Maclkod,  F.C.S.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Pa«t     I.  Chemical  Physics.     i&. 
Fast  II.  Inosganic  Chbuistsy,  241, 
Fakt  hi.  Okganic  Cheuistkv,  yi.td. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Stndj  of  Inorguiic  ChemiatiT.  By 
W.  Allen  Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  late 


Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 

liicine ;  iocludtiig  the  Application  of 
Chemistiy  to  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Therapeutics,  Phannacy,  Toxicolog]' 
&  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W.  Thu- 
OiCHUU,  M.D,   2  vols.  8vo.  14J.  each. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 

tfj  and  the  Allied  Branchet  of  other 
SdcnceB.  Edited  by  Henbv  Watts, 
F.RS.   gToU.iiiediumSvo.;£t5.3J.&/. 

Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Theoreticml  uid  Pnctical ;  an  0e- 
mentaiy  Text-Boolc.  By  W,  Jaqo, 
F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  rerlsed,  with 
37  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  ii. 

Health   in  the   House; 

Lectures  on  Elementaiv  Fhysiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of 
Man  and  Animal*,  By  Mrs.  BncKTON. 
Crown  Sto.  Woodcuts,  ai. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


The  New  Testament  of 

Out  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeans  Christ, 

Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood 
after  Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  New 
Edition  in  couise  of  publication  in  l8 
Monthly  Parts,  \s.  eacli.     4to. 

A  Popular  Introduction 

to  the  Hiatory  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture,  designed  to  Promote  the 
Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Walter 
C.  Perry.  With  a68  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  31*.  ftd. 

Japan ;  its  Architecture, 

^t,  and  Art-Haaniactnrea.  By 
Christopher  Dresser,  Ph.D.  F.L.S. 
&c.  With  zoz  Graphic  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  for  the  most  part  by 
Native  Artists  in  Japan,  the  rest  I^ 
G.  Pearson,  after  Photographs  and 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot.  Square 
crown  Svo.  31^.  W. 


Lord  Macaula/s  Lays  of 

AndentRome.  With NinetyllluBtra- 
tions  engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings 
by  G.  Schaif.    Fcp.  4to.  a,\t. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome,  with  Inr  and  the 
Aimada.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Pesi'son  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  W«suelin,     Crown  Svo.  6*. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Paul  in  Loodoo. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  au. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh^ 

Tennibl's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustralions.     Crovni  8vo.  v>t.  id. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Macuse's  Edition,  with  161  St«d 
Plates.    Snper-ioyal  Svo.  au. 
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Lectures   on   Harmony, 

dellrered  tX  the  RoTal  lutitatian.    By 
G.  A.  Macpakkbn.    8vo.  laj. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Skinta  and  Uai-^ra.    With  19  Etch- 
iogsaiHli87'Woodcuti.  3vol&  311.611^ 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

•._i       ^  jj^^  Vagin  Mary  as  repre- 
" — ^  u>d  LteendiTy  Art. 
„   and  165  Woodcuu. 
I  voL  aif. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Hooutk  Ordert.    With  ti  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcnts.     i  voL  31^. 
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Jameson's  History  of  the 

SetIodt,  HLs  Types  nnd  Frecimon. 
Completed  by  Lady  EastlaKE.  With 
13     Etchings    and     281     WoodcutB, 

Art-Instruction  in  Eng- 
land. By  F.  E.  HuLMS,  F.L.S. 
F.S.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  y.td. 

Notes  on  Foreign   Pic- 
ture Galleries.  By  C.  L.  Eastij^ke, 
F.R.I.  B.A.   Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London.     Crown  Svo. 
The  Louvre  Gallery,  Parit,  with  II4 

Illustrations,  ^s.  bd. 
The  Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  with  55 
lUnsCraiionK,  51, 


The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

The    Elements   of  Me-    A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

UUhvoric  By  Ihe  late  Sir  W.  FAIR. 
BAIKH,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  t8  Plates  and  333  Woodcut*. 
I  vol,  Svo.  ly. 

Useful    Information   for 

EnginMn.  By  the  lale  Sir  W. 
Faisbaikn,  Bart.  C.E.  With  nanj 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  volt,  crown 
Svo.  ZU.  6d. 

Hints     on      Household 

Tute  in  Ftunitnre,  Uphtdatcryi 
and  other  Details.  By  C.  I-  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  lUuj- 
traltons.     Square  crown  Svo.  141. 

Handbook   of  Practical 

TelcEm^.  By  R.  S.  CtfLLEY, 
Hemb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     Svo.  lit. 

The  Marine  Steam  En- 
gine ;  a  Treatise  (61  the  nse  o( 
Engineering  Students  and  Officen  01 
the  Royal  Navy.  By  RiCHAKD 
Sennett,  Chief  Engineer,  Royal 
Navy.  With  244  Illtutrations.  Svo.  air. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 


By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law.  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlaced,  with  343  Wood- 
cuts.    Ciowu  Svo.  6t. 

Railways  and  Locomo- 

tivet ;  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Chatham.  Xaihai^s,  by  J.  W.  Barky, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  L/KemeHves,  by  Sir  F, 
J.  BitAimELL,  F.R.S.  M.  Inst,  C.E. 
With  asS  Woodcuti.     Svo.  iu. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopsedia  of 

Architectnrn,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W, 
Papworth,     Svo.  sar,  td. 

Lathes  and  Turning^  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H,  NoaTHcOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  IUuslratit«s.     &vo.  iSr. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufactuieis  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools ;  a  Tiansla- 
tion  of  Pavbn's  Pr/cis  de  ChimU 
Industritlle.  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul. 
With  698  Woodcuts.   Medium  Svo.  4Z1. 

The    British    Navy:    its 

Strength,  Resoiin:es,  and  Adminis- 
tntion.  By  Sir  T.  Brassev,  K.C.B. 
M.P.  M.A.  In  6  vols.  Svo.  withnu- 
merons  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  loi.  6d. 
Vols.  n.  &  IIL  31. 6d.  each. 
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Bourne's   Catechism    of 

the  SteMB  Eaginc,  in  in  Tsriooi  Ap- 
plicaticHU.     Fcp.  Sn>.     Woodcuu,  bi. 

Bourne's     Recent     Im- 

iMOfwmrti  n  tiM  Stcun  Engine* 
Fcp.  Sto.  Woodcnt^  if. 

Bourne's    Handbook    of 

the  StMun  Bafioc^  a  Key  to  tbe 
Anthor*!  CateddmB  of  tbe  Steun  En- 
gine.   Fcp.  8td.    Woodcnti^  9$. 

Bourne's   Examples     of 

Stc«m  aad  Gw  Bngbws  of  the  moat 
recent  ApproTCd  Tjpe*  a*  employed  in 
Minei,  Fnctoriec,  Steun  NaTindon, 
lUilinin  and  AJiricaltnre.  With  54 
Plate*  &  356  Woodcnti.    4(0,  701. 

Ure's  Dictionanr  of  Arts, 

MtumbctBns,  Midluiwt.  Snenth 
Editiao,  re-written  and  enlaiged  by  R, 
HtrHT,F.R.S.  'Withi,6o4Woodcnti. 
4  ttiU.  T'T^'iiim  Svo.  £"].  jt. 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

onUetalliiTgy.  Adapted frmn the ka 
Gennan  Edition  by  W.  Ckookesi,  F,  R.  S. 
&C.  and  E.  RdHKio,  Ph.D.  3  toIi. 
8k>.  with  615  Woodcuts,  £4.  I^r. 

Cresys  Encyclopaedia  of 

Cm  Engineering,  Historical,  Theo- 


ViUe  on    Artificial    Ma- 

noR^  their  Checaical  SekctioD  and 
Sdoilific  Application  to  A^knltnie. 
Tnmlated  and  edited  bj  W.  Ckookxs, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Platea.     8*0.  xu. 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

PtmcOcal  AsMjing.  Fifth  Editiaa, 
leriied,  with  the  Recent  DiKiwtiiiLi 
incorponted,  by  W.  Cbooixs,  F.R.S. 
Cniwn  Stol  Woodcstt,  itt.  6A 

The  Art  of  Perfumeiy, 

and  the  Uetluidi  of  Obtainii^  the 
O^nn  of  Plants;  with  InstnuliaBt 
for  the  HannbctiiR  of  Perfiuue*  Sx. 
By  G.  W.  S.  Pass^  Ph.D.  F.CS. 
Foncth  Editioo,  with  96  Woodcdk 
Sqnaie  crown  Sto.  11/. 

Loudon's  Enqrclopsedia 

of  Onrdemne  •  die  ^leotr  and  Prac- 
tice of  Hotticnltnre,  Floricnltm^  Axbori* 
cnltnre  &  T  jndTTapf  frfiHfnJngi  VHth 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Sva  iit. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agrimhnre ;  tbe  Laying-oot,  Im- 
prorement,  and  Managetnentof  X^oded 
Property ;  tbe  Cultivation  and  Economy 
oftheProductioasof  AgticnhBre.  Wth 
1,100  Woodcnts.    8«o.  ait. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    WORKS. 


An  Introduction  to  the 

Stni^    of   the     New   Tettninent, 

Critical,  Eiegetieal,  and  Theological. 
Br  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 
LL.D.       Revised    Edition.      3    vol*. 

History  of  the    Papacy 

During  the  Refonnation.  By  M. 
Creiguton,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  the  Great 
Schism—  the  Council  of  Constance, 
137B-1418.  Vol,  II.  the  Council  of 
Basel — the  Papal  ResloiatioD,  1418- 
1464,     s  vols.  8vo.  3Xt. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Church 

of  Englnnd ;  Pre-RefomutioD  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T,  P.  Boultbbe.  LL.D. 
Svo.  151; 


Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of 

the  Church  of  Englnnd  to  tbe  Revo- 
lution of  168S.  By  T,  V.  Sbort, 
D.D.     CrownSvo.  71.  6d. 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Centmy.  By  the  Rev. 
C.    J.    Abbey,    and   the   Rev.  J.  H. 

OVBBTON.     3  vols.  Svo.  36/. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL  By 
E.  H.  Bkownb,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.   Twelfth  Edition.    Svo.  i&, 

A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theolf^of  the  Church  of  Eiu^and. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbbb,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8m.  6fc 


WORKS  puNishat  by   LONGMANS  **    CO. 


Sermonspreached  most- 
ly in  the  Cnapel  of  Rngbr  School 
by  the  late  T,  Axnold,  D.D.  6to1i. 
crown  8to.  30^.  or  lepu&tel;,  5/.  each. 

Dr.  Arnold's  UisceUueona  Woriu, 
8vD.  11.  bd. 

Historical    Lectures   on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Tesnt  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D,     8vo.  13^ 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic  Bj 
Hknky    Rogbrs.    Fcp.8vo.5f. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Fftith.ByH.RoaEK3.  Fcp.Svaji.fiA 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

ReHgioo,  and  Thdm.   Three  Esnyi 

by  JoKN  Stuart  Mill.    Svo.  iot.m 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical CommentuT  oa  St  PaaTa 
E^lttes.  By  C.  J,  Elucott,  D.D. 
Svo.  GaUtiaiu,  &.  dd^  Ephesiami 
S>.  &/.  Pastoral  Epistles,  loi.  id, 
Philippians,  Coloasians,  &  Philemon, 
icv.  hd.     ThesaUoiiiaiii,  "js.  td. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 

St  PanL  By  Alfred  Dewes,  M.A. 
LL.D.  D.D.  Vicar  of  Sl  Augustine's 
Femllebuiy.  With  4  Maps.   Svo.  7/.  &/. 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Llf«  and  EplsUea  of  SL  PaiiL 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

LibraiT  Edttlon,  with  aU  the  Original 
lUnstratioiis,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  sc    %  vol*.  4C0. 42^. 

Intermediate  EdHdon,  with  a  Selectioii 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  a  vols. 
square  crown  Sto.  au. 

Stndent^a  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  lUnstratioiu  and  Maps. 
I  voL  crown  Svo.  "jt.  6d.  ■ 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St  PattT;  with  Disseita- 
tioDs  on  the  Life  and  Wridogs  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  CrownStro.  7/.  6</. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  CONDBR,  and  UeuL  C.  R. 
CoM>ER,  R.E.  Third  Edition,  Maps. 
Pott  Svo.  7r.  6d. 


Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  ■  Part  L  Tkt  Pro- 


price  lor.  6d. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Cotmnentai;  on  the  Old  Teatament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  VoL  I.  Genesis, 
Svo.  iSi.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  lax.  VoL  II.  Exodna,  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  lit. 
VoL  III.  Leviticus,  Part  L  IJr.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8/. 
VoL  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  it».  ot 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  &t. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greck-Engush  LexicMi. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oioc 
Square  33nio.  Jr. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Caktrntek,  H.A.  with  Preface  %  R. 
Martinrau.  M.A.  5  vols.  Svo.  631, 
Vol.  VI.  Ckriit  and  His  Tiini,  price 
l6f.  and  Vol.  VII.  Tkt  Afieittlit  Agt, 
in  Oie  press,  traoslated  by  J.  V.  Smith. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

ItraeL  Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.     Svo.   lu.  (A 

The  New  Man  and  the 

Eternal  Life;  Notes  on  the  Reiterated 
Amens  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  A. 
JuKRS.    Crown  Svo.  61. 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Devdopmeut  ol  Human  Nature.  Bj 
A.  JUKE&     Crown  Svo.  p.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitntioii  of  all  Thinga  ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ByA. Jukes.   Crown8vo.3r.61f. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
viae  Revdation.  Complete  Edition, 
tborou^y  revised.    3  vols.  Svo.  36/. 


WOJiKS  publithed  fy   LONGMANS   &•    CO. 


Lectures  on  the  Origin 

«nd  Gnwtk  of  Rdigicm,  m  illus- 
trated bj  the  Religioni  of  India. 
By  F.  Max  MCi.ler,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.  -pivxj]!.  W, 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Reunion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered >t  tbe  Royd  Institution  ;  with 
Notes  and  lUostrations  on  Vedic  Lite- 
nture,  PoljnesitD  Mythology,  tbe 
Sacred  Booki  of  the  E«st,  Ac  By  F. 
MaxMOllek,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.  71.  6(/. 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centnij.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  price  101.  bit, 

Christ  our  Ideal,  an  Ar- 
gument from  Aiul<»y.  By  the  uine 
Author.     8vo.  ii.  6d. 

The  Temporal   Mission 

of  tbe  H0I7  Ghost ;  or.  Reason  and 
RevelilioD.  By  H.  E,  Manning, 
D.D.  Cardinal- Archbishop.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  8^.  bd. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

ReHgion.  ByMissSEWELL.  Fcp.Svo. 
price  3^.  M. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Cwnmnnion ;  the  Devotions  chielly 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Mill  Sewbll.    33mo.  31. 

Private     Devotions    for 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works  ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  tbe 
Rev.  C.  P.  Edsn.     10  vols.  £$.  51. 

The  Psalms  of  David ;  a 

new  Metrical  English  Translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  or  Book  of  Praises, 
Seymoi 
Crown  Svo.  It.  6d. 


The  Wife's  Manual ;  or 

Prayers,    Thoughts,     and    Son^   on 
Several  Occasions  of  a  Matron'*  life. 


Hymns   of    Praise   and 

Pl*jer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev,  John  Martin  rait,  LL.D, 
Crown  8vo.  ^i.  6J.     32010.  i^.  6d. 

Spiritual  Son&fs  for  the 

Snndayi  and  HolidiiT*  throo^iodt 
the  Year.  By  J.  S,  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fqj.  8vo.  5^.     tSma  u. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  tbe  Sick.  By 
Ellicb  Hopkins.  Second  Edilion. 
Fcp.  8vo.  ii.  6d. 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  tbe  German  by  Miss  C. 

WiNKWORTH.       Fcp.  Svo.  Jl. 

Hours    of  Thought   on 

Sacred  Tfaingt ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
■nons.  ByjAUES  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.  3  vols,  crown  8to,  -ji.  6d.  each. 

Endeavours     after    the 


Christian  Life;  Disconises.  .  By 
Jambs  Marti nkav,  D.D.  LL.D, 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  p.  bd. 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 


Natal.     Crown  8vo.  6r. 

Elements    of    Morality, 

In  Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Chau.es  BiaV. 
Crown  Svo.  2i.  6d. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 

Three  in   Norway.     By  i  Some  Impressions  of  the 

Two  of  Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  United    '"-■--      "     -      ■     ^^ — 

lUustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketches  man,    ] 

by  tbe  Authors,     Crown  Sva  bi.  \        price  61. 
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Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  EMt,  or  Cruises  (o  Cnmis  and 
Constantinople.       By  Lodp  Brassby. 

Cheaper  Ed''= —  --'■■  ■  " -■  ■■- 

lUmirations 
8vo.  ii.  6d. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *Sun- 

beut,'  onr  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleren  UaaUu.  Bj  Lady  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  6$ 
Wood  EngTiLvings.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  bd. 
School  Edition,  fcp.  3).  Popular 
Edition,  410.  bd. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

B;  Sir  Sauubl  W.  Bakbr,  M.A. 
Crown  Sva  Woodcuts,  ^^.  bd. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

inCe^OO.  BfSirSAMVBLW.BAKBB, 
M.A.    Crown  8to.  Woodcuts,  ^t.  6J. 

Sacred    Palmlands;   or, 


Crown  Svo,  ^I,  td. 

Wintering    in    the    Ri- 

Ticn  i  with  Notes  of  TraTcI  in  Italy 
and  Fianc<^  and  Fiactical  Hints  to 
Travellen.  By  W.  Millek.  With 
13  nitutratioDS.     Post  Bvo.  7^.  6d, 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Rhriera,  climatically  aod  nedi* 
cally  considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassau, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts,  Crown 
8vo.  lt>t.()d. 


Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Him&biyan  Districts  of  Britiih 
IndiA,  their  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamaka,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.     Svo.  air. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switserwnd,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh* 
boniing  Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  I»  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheet*  in 
Portfolio,  42J.  coloured,  or  34*.  nn> 
coloured. 

Enlarged  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

tlie  Swiss  ud  Italian  Alps,  on  the 

Scale  of  3  English  Sutule  Miles  to  I 
Inch,  in  8  Sbcets,  price  U.  6d.  each. 

The   Alpine   Guide.    By 

iOHN  Baix,  M.R.I.A.  PostSvo.  wiUi 
laps  and  other  Illastrations  i — 

The  Eastern  Alps,  lo^.  6d. 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberhud  District,  Ji.  6d, 

Western  Alps^    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zennatt,  Ac, 
Price  6f.  6d. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Gcoloer  of  the  Alps.  Price  i/. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  '  Aljune  Guide '  mar  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  u,  extra. 


\VORKS    of   FICTION. 


Arden,   a   Novel.    By  A. 

Mary  F.  Robinson.    3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  lu. 

Hester,  a  Novel,    By  Mrs. 

Hope.    2  voIr.  crown  8vo. 

[Ih  tht  friss. 

In  the  Olden  Time.    By 

the  Author  of   '  Mademoiselle  Mon.' 
i  V0I&  crown  Svo.  lii. 

In  Trust ;  the  Story  of  a 

Lady  and  ber  Lover,     By  Mrs,  Oli. 
PHANT.    Crown  Svo,  fa. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Eau.  of  BKAcONsniLD,  K.G.  The 
Cabinet  Editic«.  Eleven  Volumes, 
crown  Svo.  fa.  each. 

The  Hughenden  Edition 

of  the  Norels  and  Tales  of  Uw 
Earl  of  BsAconsSeld,  K.G.  from 
Vivian  Grey  to  Endymion.  With 
3  Portraits  &  II  Vignettes.  Eleren 
Volumes,  crown  Svo.  4W. 

The  Novels  and  Tales  of 

the   Earl   of    BeacoosfieU,    K.G. 

Modem  Novelist's  Library  Edition, 
complete  in  11  vols,  crown  Sro.  SU. 
boards,  or  371.  &/,  cloth. 


1  by  Google 
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Novels  and  Tales  by  the 

Eail  of  BcMOiufidd,  K.G.    Uodem 
Novdut*!  Libraiy  Edition,  campleU  in    ' 
ElevcDVokunet,  crown  SvoLclotlteitn,    I 
with  gUt  «dge*,  iy. 

Messer  Ag:noIo's  House-  I 

hoM,  &  CiBqae-Cento  PlorentiDC  Slorj.    | 
By  Leadek  St:OTT,     Cnwn  Svo.  6*. 

Whispers    from    Fairy- 

luuL  Bt  Lord  Bkaboi/rhe.  Witb 
9  lUiutntioiu.     Ciown  8vD.  y.  6d. 

Higrfedy-  Piggledy.    By 

Lord  Braboukni.  With  9  lUmtfA- 
tioot.     Crown  Svo.  y.  64, 

Stories   and  Tales.    By 

EuZABrni  M.  Skwblu  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Eleven  Volame*,  crown 
8*0.  y.  6d,  CKh,  in  cloth  extra,  with 
gilt  edge* : — 

Amjr  Herbert.        Gertrude 

IIk  Earl's  Danihtcr. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Worid. 

Cleve  HaO.    Ivon. 

Katharine  Alhton. 

Mairarel  Percival. 

LaneloD  FarsonBga.    Ursnla. 


The  Modem   Novelist's 

Uhnxj.  Each  work  complete  in  itself 
price  21.  boaidi,  or  v.  id.  dotli  : — 

By  the  Ead  of  Bkaconsfiblq,  K.G. 


Cooingsbf.  I  Contaiini  Ftoniiig.  ftc; 

SjiiiL  I  Alrof,  Iiion.  Ac 

Tancnd.  TIk  Voong  Dnke,  Ice. 

Venciia.  |  Vhriao  Gi^,  ftc. 

By  Ain-HOUT  Txaujavu 

Boichester  Towen. 

The  Warden. 

By  Major  WinrTK-MELVii.t.1. 

Digby  Grsnd.  I    Good  for  NothiB{. 

Genenl  Bounce.  1    Kolmby  Howe; 
KaU  Ctmaaj.  The  Inlapreter. 

Tbe  GUdiat(H&  Queen  i  Maries. 

By  Varion*  Writera, 

The  AtelicT  dn  Lys. 


The  BurgoinaMer'i  FamSy' 
Elsa  and  bet  Vutlure; 
MadenKHsette  Mori. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRA.MA. 


Poetical  Worlu  of  Jean 

Innlow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
■wi^  Additional  Matter,  from  the  13rd' 
and  filh  Editioiu  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettea.  3  vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  iai. 

Faust.     From  the  German 

of  GOETHt  By  T.  E.  Wkbb,  LL.D. 
Ree>  Prof,  of  Laws  &  Public  Ontlor 
in  Qie  Univ.  of  Dublin.     Svo.  lit.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust.    A  New 

TramUiion,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adbv 
BiKDS,  B.A.  F.G.S.  Large  crown 
Svo.  lit.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust  TheGer- 

man  Text,  with  an  EngtUh  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  Students.  By  ALBERT 
M.  Selss,  M.A.  Ph.D.    CrownSvo.Sj. 


Lays  (tf  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.     By  Lou) 
MACAUi.Ar. 

Cabinet  Edition,  post  Sro.  y.  6J. 

Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  ito.  u.  sewed; 


K^rd  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome,  wiu  Ivtt  Mid  the 
Arnudft.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Pearson  fiom  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Wegudia.     Crown  Svo,  61; 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  JAHBS  Batlbv.  loih  Edition, 
enlarged  &  reviled,  CrownSvo,  I2i.6d, 

The  Poems  of  Virgil  trans- 
lated into  English  Prose.  By  John 
CoNiNOTON,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  91. 
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The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometcically     tnuuUted     by    C.    B. 
Cayuy.    Svo.  ixi.  &/. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 
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